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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 



Akt. T. — 1. Artaud de Montar^ H%$tmre de Dante. I vol. 8ro. 
Pans. 1841. 

2. La Divina Commedia, col Qmento di Lorenzo Martim, 3 
vols. 8vo. Torino. 1840. 

3. La Dhfina Conmedta^ col Ccmento di Tommaseo, Z voIb. dvo. 
Yenezia. 1837. 

4. La Commedia^ illmtrata da Ugo Foscolo, 2 vol». 8vo. 

Lundra. 161:^. 

5. L InfernOf col Comeniodi Lord Vernon, 1 voL 8vo« Fireuze. 

1842. 

6. Dante, Opere. 6 vols. 8vo. Firenze. 1830—1841. 

7. Opere Minori. 6 vols. 12mo. Firenze. 1834—1840. 

8. Dante^ La Divine Comedie^ IVaduction Nouvelle. Par Pier 
Angelo Fiorentino. Paris. 1841. 

9. Ozanam^ Dante et la Philosophic Catholique, 8vo. Paris. 
1839. 

10. Cesare Balho, Vita di Dante. 2 vols. 12mo. Torino. 1839. 

11. liossettij J I Mister 0 del Amor Plalonico, 5 vols. 12mo. 
Londra. 1840. 

12. Mostetti, Beatrice di Danle. 1 vol. 8vo. 1842. 

13. The Inferno, Purgatorio^ and Paradiso, By Ichabod 
Wright, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 1832—1840. 

14. The CanzcnUre of Dante AlighierL By Charles Lyell, 
Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. London. 1840. 

16. Dante gottliche Comoedie metriach uhertragen, undmit lu it. 
undhist. Eriduterungen versehen^von Philalethes. 4?to. Dres- 
den. 1839—1840. 

" AUmoi lo chiamBrono sempte Foeta, altri 
nioMrfb, e molti Teologo, mentre cbe Ttsse." 

BoocAcoiOt VUadi DanU» 

The varied powers which, accordinjOf to Boccaccio, con^5titlltod 
Dante the wonder of his conteiiipoiaries, continue to the present 
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hour to furnish a study to the folloM CT-s of Poesy, Philosopliy, 
and Theology. Dante,** says Laniariino, " essentially the 
Poet of our epocli." — Si Ton jettc iin coup d a-il siir le XIX^ 
siecle, on voit Dante gmnrlir eji frloire, et dcvenir roi de la 
litterature." These are the 01 ds of his most recent biographer, 
a French \\Titer well versed in the language, history, and litera- 
ture of the Peninsula. His opifiioii is countenanced by the fact, 
that during the last 40 years the presses of Italy, France, and 
Germany'* have teemed with the writings of the great Floren- 
tine ; that in that period there have appeared no fewer than 
80 editions of the " Divine ( omedy**^ alone, "t* The ehiiiacter 
of M. Artaud for careful research, and the manuscript wealth 
of the French libraries, led to the hope that his recent Nv »)rk \\ ould 
throw light upon that dark period of the Pott's life when he was 
residing in the French metroj)olis. He is said to have composed 
a commentary there upon the Scriptures, and also to have wntten 
much in that language. But although M. Artaud regards sacli 
documents as probably existing, his inquiries have failed to esta- 
blish the fact. This biographer is a zealous advocate of the 
C3itirefa of Bome.+ Aiecent critic rather admires than approvea 
of the enthusassm of his eotintr^ineii in favour of the great poem : 
he seeks, an ambittous attempt, to hold the balance between tha 
genius of the Poet and the idolatj y of his worshippers ; — ^he ia 
at a loss to discover any sufficient analogy between his age and 
our own to account for the re-action ; — ^he ridicules M. Artaud 
for having suggested the expediency of instituting^ a professorship 
for the exposition of the " Divine Ck>medy " in Pans ; — he regards 
the political career of its author as too insignificant for the con- 
sideration of the historian ; — he looks upon the Treatise de Mo- 
narchia," the echo of the sentiments of the leading civilians of 
that epoch, as proof that Dante had been living in another 
world, — he styles it as much a vision as the Divine Comedy;" 
— ^and, finally, he cites a passage from the Vita Nuova" as 
evidence of the Poet's insanity: — such is the criticism of M. 
Labitte.§ 

* Englindt aUhotigh in a Icster degree, ha fait tb« impulse. Mr. Wri^t*t 
recent vevnoD most give pleasure to all English readers of the " Comedy it is at 
once so nervons and so faithful, th few will be disposed to regret that he has 
voluntarily subjected himself to the additional difficultiea of the Terza Rlma. We 
notice, however, that even Mr. Wright has viewed hie text throng^ the mecUmn of a 
tlieory \ withliiin the abuse becomes the practice, the part the whole. See his notes, 
passim. Thus the Porco Sant' Antonio is understood as ^rptfying the wboU 
church. See his notes to the " Paradiso," Canto XXLX. 

t Artaud, Hiit. da Dante, p. 533, ed. Par. 1841. He enumerates all the editions^ 
about 1 BO in nnmber. 

* The hasty expre-Mon imputed to an Oxford Pxolesaor, baa not eseaped his 
attention—" Tendimus in Ifatiuoau" 

§ R^vna das Deoz Moodes, torn. XX. qoatr. i6rie, p. 134. 
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Early in the last century, the "Divine Comedy"* had ob- 
tained HI many commentators, that Hardouin found littlo tipw to 
be sjud on the subject, hnt to deny the imi . ersal tradition which 
jxtiiued to Dante a^ its author. This position he had the face 
boldly to maintain in print: and when censured tor his conduct, 
admitted with rare honesty liis true mof ivc. " Est-ce que vous 
croyez quo je me leve toujours u trois iieures pour repeter les 
chosen dites par les autres i * He yielded to the propensity which 
has in matters of* dec^ier moment heti rn f d the cause ot* truth, 
and led men of otherwise conscientious nriiiciples to give wav to 
the fabcination of a brilliant paradox. With such connrien- 
tatoi*s, no \¥onder that a century ago a Imndred volumes were 
required to contain the text of the Poet and the annotations of 
his expositors. But Harduuin was not merely fyuilts ni a litemry 
crime ; he may he impeached for what Fouche would liave refraixied 
as far wor^i , a literary blunder. The held of lecntimate cri- 
ticLsm, ol loyal interpretation, was by no means exhausLid ; the 
iudefatiL^ble researches of Dionisi and Pelli had yet to he made; 
the ever in<^enious, if not always undeniable, solutions of Lom- 
bardi, Foscolo, Biagioli, Arrivabene and Rossetti, still remained to 
be supplied ; nor had a Balbo collected iuto one harmonious 
narrative the results of the various labour's of preceding writers. 
The more humble, although still important, department of phi- 
kilogicai illustration was then, as it still continues, comparar 
tmoy uncultivated by Italian8,*f — a circumstance which has led 
lliOTi to fear that their German neighbours would appropriate 
tliia like many other branches of their erudition;:^ nor is their 
apprehenmon ill founded, when we consider the weU-known cha- 
nstor of the fiterati of modem Gernunv, aod the vartoue Pro- 
liB8Bor8iii|i0 for the exposition of Dante, founded in five diflbrent 
muFerBtties of that eountry, at Berlin, Bonn, Konigabeig, Bree- 
lao, and Halle. 

• The title now pretixed to the great poem is not the one intended by the author. 
See his dedicatioQ of the " PAradiao" to Can Graode. It has been restored hy Ugo 
fluoQto, Md Twm tluu>— " Inoipit Connadk Dutas Aflai^erii FlovanClai M- 
tione non moribus." The epithet Divine, in accord:\nce with the scholattte 
practice, mi^ht be used to expre?!? the excellence of a work in which whs con- 
dmniod ao much of tiieachool Tkeoiu^y. ^Uigelic, Sdrajjiiic, w&n, itia w«U iuiown, 
Mithrti «m4 hf tfa» SdiolMtlM to detigMto two of thdr nort ■oooMplklwd 
PootOM. Had Dante written nothing but his greatest work, the epithet applied to 
the pof^H mi^'ht have been tmnHferred by his contemporaries to the mam. We find 
tile tuiiowiog tiLk prefixed co one of the earliest printed editions, 1477 : — " Com- 
■a fi P^if f In pfimA pwto <MimNi Infefiio doUa Connsdift dd vtMntbOo Footi DobIv 
JOi^ri.*' ManuMript eofitos of tlio 14lii OMiarf ia HiolibMw of Tonkft pnllz 
fkt epithet Divinf^. 

t A leUor bj Giuseppe Beroardoni upon the variomt readutga of tlie early com* 
vaiifeor FnaMMO Bvtf, bM luNVtwcr fMMBtly appotnd. BIfliP. 1849* 
I Brite, VitadiD«itaktOB.ILp.W. 

B 2 
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Except daring the interval which the aeicentisti appropriated 



of their country, the "Divme Comedy** has oonstitated a&vourite 
Buhjeet of sfcudy. We find, it is true, Guicciardim,* in the earlier 
part of the 16th century, complaining in a familiar letter to 
Macchiavelli of the difficulty he had in procuring a copy ; hut it 
was a time of extraordinary political convulsions, ana the &et 
may rather prove that the infant press did not keep pace with the 
demand.-f- 

In later times Dante's patriotism as a citizen, his gracefulness 
and learning as a writer, have met with expositors in Perticari, 
Gesari, and Gozzi, at the same time that the harmony of his 
versification, and the turn of his expressions, have been studiously 
and avowedly imitated by Alfieri,^ and by Monti.§ The fanciful 
task of penetrating the meaning of the allegories has exercised 
the ingenuity of men of admitted ability. Whilst Marchetti lias 
endeavoured to solve the enigma of the '* selva osciira," Troya 
and Azzolino and Di Cesarc have studied to ]KMietrate the 
mystical meaning of the veltro, or hound. || By a bolder system 
of ititorpretation, Kossetti, \V^-ic!;ht, Vecchioui, and Lyoll recog- 
nize in the Poet tho precursor of tlie Reformation ; AzzoHno, the 
champion of civihz:it ion ; Scolari and ZinelH, the apostle of Roman 
Catholicism; — Martini has traci l in the language of the Trilogy 
the sentiments of an eclectic philosopher ; Bruce Wh)i:e has 
viewed Its author as the proficient in tlie laiigues d'oiland d'oc, — 
as the founder, not of the Italian language, but of Italian poetry 

* Lettere Famlliari di Maccbiavelii. Guicctardini, in a letter of Hkt I6tll Dee* 
1525, tells us that he met at last with the text, but not the gloss. 

t The fint printed editiou which gave the title it now bears, " Diviua Commedia," 
WM publiilMd at Yenieet A.D. 1516. it tkt i9ik. See Artand, Histoire de 

Dante, p. 500, et seq., where he enumerates the various editions. 

t Alfieri marked the verses in the Comedy which struck him by their sublimity, 
beauty, or iiarmony ; the result was that he noted nearly half of the whole number-* 
2273 in the Inferoo, 2544 in tbe Pttiigetorio, and 1119 in the first 1119 eantot of 
tile Paradlso ; he left the residue unnoticed. 

§ Dialogo su i Pocti dc' Primi Sccoli della Lingua Italiana. 

II By the veltro, the liberator of Italy, whose identity has exercised the ingenuity 
end criticism of so many writen, Fktitioelli conjeetnree that Dante meant to typify 

different iiulivi(!n;il^i icpordingas the current of political events influenced his hopes. 
Thus the various writers who contend for the claims of I'^nrrione della Faggiuola, 
Cun Graiulc, and Henry VII., may be all to a certain extent in the right. Di Cesare, 
olaimiDf to be supported by the anthorlty of Kopiteh and of Gninifbrte deili 
Bargidrgi, understands by the vcltrn. not a tcnnporal but a spiritualliberator, whom 
he recognizes in Benedict XI., — a conclusion which seems to deserve consideratioil. 
See Progresso dcllc Scienze Lettere ed Arti, vol. XXX. p. Napoli. 

t Hist, des Langnes Romanes, torn. IIL p. 229 — 337. Ptarie. 1841. Two pom* 
tions in tliis work sepm to inadequately su})portcd ; the one regards Petr-irch as 
the happy lover ; the other attirras Dante's familiarity with the Greek text of Homer. 
The simile cited as proof, torn. 111. p. 23(i, was more probably borrowed from Virgil's 
fint Georgio. The poet on one occasion U thong ht to ha?e admitted hia ignotanco 
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— Targioni Tozzetti has seen \\\ liiiu ihc observant botnni.st ; — M. 
Libri has claimed for him the appreciation or suspiciun of triitli, 
ordinarily regarded as tlie original discoveries of later ages.* 
Arrivabene has detected in the poem the history of the poet and 
bis age ; — Foseolo has used his pensonal htstoiy and that of his 
time as the kej to the elucidation of the poem ; Tommaseo, on 
the other hand, has sought it in theiavourite Yolumes of the Poet 
(the Scriptures, Virgil, Aristotle,f and St. Aquinas), and in the 
earliest commentary ; — ^Missirini has written a succinct account 
of the memoriab of Dante existing in his native citv; and, finally, 
Balbo has founded a claim to the gratitude of all future students 
and readers of the Divine Comedy,'* by a lucid and judicious 
biography of its author; — the labours of Ginguen^ Marian, 
Dreuilie, Fauriel, Lenomiand, Villemain, Delacluze, Ampere, 
Artaud, Brizeu, Schlegel,^ Ozanam, Bruce Whyte, Aroux, 
Fiorentino, in Fi ance ; of Blanc, Kannegiesser, Streckfuss, 
Leo, Forstcr, Kiipisch and Witte,§ in (-ennany; of Boyd, 
Carey, Hallam, Wright, Lyell, and Lord V ernon, in this conn- 
try, — ^aU attest the general appreciation of the ''Sovran Poctf' 
— HMid yet» notwithstanding tins expenditure of lal)our and in- 
flienaity, few \vill be disposed to ccnsnre those who, taking the 
book itself into their hands, seek to elicit its meaning, aided only 
by the light of contemporary history and the details of his life, 
supplied by some such diligent biographer as C'esare Balbo, who 
follows, where the text is susceptible of both, the literal rather 
than the alle<;orical interpretation — wlio receives the woninn 
lieatrice — wlio l everenees the tender hinnauities of her lovi r, and 
every trait tending to fix both as nienibei>^ of the *^vv'.\.i family of 
mankind. It seemed to be Dante's desl^rn tlirougbout bis '^Ttat 
poem to rcaj- an inKK^^i native structure upon a foundatinii of iaet ; 
the indiviciiiais who iigure in bis [fvv.xi drama are eonteiiiporarv, 
histoj if-al, or scriptural. Shall Beatrice be received as the only 
exception? 

The halo which rests round all tliat the great Florentine 



off the Oreek text of Aiiitotle: we the CoDTito, torn. 1. p. 75» ed. Fir. 1834 ; but in 

tiiose days books were rare and cotUy, — Dante, an exile, and withoat money ; and 
the passage will hare no bearing upon the controversy, if it be assumed as his 
meaning, that be cited tnuulationa, not at the moment having access to the original. 

* Hiat. daa Sewneea Matb^aMtlquei, tom. II. p. 165, ed. Parii, 1838. 

t How frequently the writings of Aristotle furnished the source f the tbouglits 
of Dante is traced in the commentary of Tommaseo. Vencz. 1H;<7. "The 
Aristotelian philosophy, says Dante, now holds as it were the government of the 
wliole world la netttn of doctrine, to that it tatty be termed Catlwiic Optnion/' 
Convito. Opere Minori, tom. 11. p. 3G9, cd. Fir. 1835-40. 

X In th*» R.'vue des Deux Monde<». Aodt, 1836. 

§ To the list may be added a writer assuming the name " Fhilalethes," in whoa 
li SBMnUy leeogaiied « Mnbar off n lelgatag boiMy— Mmo John, Doke off Soiobj, 
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wrote, Bttbeequently to hk pMnng the meno euniniii*' of \m 
life, has thrown into compantiye obeeurity his feelingB, opi- 
nions, and political conduct in earlier days. Dante the GiMlf 
IB leas generally known than Dante the Ghibellin. In the httUr 
capacity he ia represented to us as an exiled noble of hn^toi, 
at last of deqientte fortunes — a houseless wanderer, too proud 
occasionally even to conceal his contempt of those to ^rime 
bounty he was compelled to appeal, and feeding his lofty aspin^ 
tions by contemplating the mysteries of another world. In the 
former character he appears before us not merely as the political 
parttsan, but as the lover^ the husband, and the poet in the 
momii^ of his reputation ; he lays a strong claim to our admira- 
tion as a patriot struggUng resolutely, although unsuccessfully, 
for the interests of his country ; he engages our sympathy for the 
unhappy event of his first attachment, and, for the marnage by 
which he became connected with a family, afterwards his bitterest 
political opponents. Such is Dante the Guelf, the Dante of the 
" Vita Nuova," and of the recently restored fresco by Giotto. 

An attentive consideration of the conduct of the great Poet at 
different periods of his career, l)ased upon the various documents 
with which we have ])een furnished by recent mediaeval anti- 
quarians, must lead all who are not biassed hy the splendour of 
his poetry to the conclusion, that in liis first ])o!itical opinions, he 
waa abetter citizen and more amirililc man than when, impelled 
by his resentment against individuals, and his despair of any just 
connnutation of his sentence, he cnil iraeed a policy which sacri- 
fired the cause of the national iiuU pendence of Italy. ** The 
biographer." says Balbo, "who attempts to write the life oi an 
individual, as in every respect blameless, ou^ht to select his sub- 
ject irom the Angelic Choir, or at least to single out one of those 
rare beings, at once pure, humble and angelic, whose very virtues 
impel them to withdraw from the popular gaze. Of these the 
public know little or nothinpf. Such ])erhaps was l^eatrice, but 
such certainly was not her lover — still less after her loss." 

To form any satisfactory notion of the character and conduct 
of Dante the Guelf, it is necessary to regard him vvith reference 
to the circumstances by which he was surrounded, and the events 
which occurred during his early life* The families of the Lisei 
and the Alighieri were descended from a common ancestor who 
claimed an ancient Roman descent. In the civil dissensions 
which took place during the 12th and ISth centuries, of which 
so interesting a description has been handed down in the pagss 
of the earlier chroniclers, the two branches would appear to 
.have embriMied opuosite ijdes. The Eisei alone are mentioned 
ihsf Maliqdna* (toe earliest Floinentine historisii),, and may, 

♦ Stone Fior. c. 100. 
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thovefore, b8 rogufdod bb the more proBputnui snd powepful 
Imneh. They espooaed the Ghibellin — their kmBmen, the Ali- 
ghieriy the Oaelf came. All the hiogra[)hers of Dante agree in 
•ttrihoting the sentiments of the Guelf party to his immediate 
aneeetors. Indeed, we have his own testimony to the fiust.* 
Accordingly, we find them now in haniahment, now restored to 
their eoonl^ ; in short, eneonntering all the vitnssitndeB of for> 
tnae which fell to the lot of their party. From Leonardo Aretin,*f- 
we learn that Dante, having lost his father in his Tonth, was con- 
fided to the care of one of the most leatned and accomplished 
men of his time, the Godf Bnmetto Latini, who had himself 
endured the pains of extle» and shared the mbfortunes of the 
political Action to which he had allied himself. The afiection of 
the pupil for his preceptor is dearly avowed in a very remarkable 
passage in the Inferno^ which describes their interview, and 
proves that not even the natural horror of the odious vice for 
wfaieh he k represented as punished, could deter the Poet from 
evincing his aifectionate remembrance of the man. 

** CLc 'a la iiieuie m' e fiiu e ancor m' accora 
La cara e buona imagine patema 
Di voi nel moado, quando ad ora ad era 
M'insegnavate come ruoni s'etema !*' — Infem. XV. 28. 

*' for 111 my mind 

Is jfixed, auti nuw strikes full upon my heart 
The dear, benign, paternal image, such 
At thine was, when so lately thou didst teach me 
The way for man to win eternity. "-^Cakby. 

Subsequently to 12^>f), when the Ghibeiliiis, in one nt' the rovo- 
lutionR poninion at iliat period, were again compelled to give 
place in 1 ^lorence to their victorious opponents, Hrunetto Latini 
held under the Guelf government the office afterwrirds rendered 
illustrious by Poggio and Macchiavelli, that oi Secretary, or 
Notary, as it was then termed, of the Republic. Under the 
tiitf^laQro of this man, whose qualities as a statcman are eulogised 
by the historian VilIani,J it cannot !)*■ d Dubtrd l)ut that the poli- 
tical sentiments in which Dante was bred, would be strengthened 
and rnnfirmrd. "And thus," says Balbo,§ ** with his lather, 
family, and his hrst preceptor, all Guelfs, dwelling in a city 
whicli had long been attached to that party, and which was at 
that very ei)och, more especially and exclusively devoted to it, — at 
a time, too, when the Gueii's were at their greate&t height of 

• InC X. 46.48. t Edis. Bfin. V. p. M. 

t Murat. Kerum Ital. Script. XIIT. pp. 204,852. 
§ Balbo, Vite di Dftote, toau IX. p. 47. 
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grandeur and prosperity, — the early ini})rcs.sions of Dante must 
certainly have been entirely Guelf; although, perhaps, even at 
tliat early period, tempered in his generous mind, and mode- 
rated from all the excesses of that party."*"* But influences of a 
mure potent and siiirnig description had still to conium the 
youthful bias, and to mould the cliaracter of the man. 

The annals of Florence have fumished a favourite subject of 
contemplation to three men* of different ages and countries, of 
conunanding abilities, and of various attainments. The states- 
man, the historian, the orator, liave all turned to this fruitful 
source of instruction. And, indeed, the subject presents polit u al 
attractions ul' no couuiion description. Hut the liistoi irai and 
satirical \\o^m ofthc " Divine Comedy," so pregnant allusions 
to contemporary events, has encircled the annals of the city with 
such a literai-y interest, that many have made them their study, 
in other respects little disposed to devote themselves to the long, 
and, in some instances, perplexed inquiry into the constitutions^ 
revolutions of a Republic, according to Dante, as frequent as 
ihose of the moon. His own age, and that which immediately 
followed, may he rmrded as constituting the period of the 
greatest political and commercial prosperity of Florence.t It 
has been sometimes, but without due reason, referred to a later 
date. ^'Sorne of its citizens were wealthier than reigning 
princes ; two of its banking-houses lent to Edward IIL of £!ng- 
land,:}: a sum equal to about three millions sterling. Its revenue 
exceeded that of the King of Naples, that of the Kmg of Arragon, 
and that of the British Queen Elizabeth three centuries Iater.^^§ 

Many of the great works which now arrest the attention of 
the traveller, were commenced, and some completed, at that 
epoch; amongst othei-s, the exquisite Campanile by Giotto, the 
magnificent Cathedral, and principal churches. Dante speaks of 
the pride generated in the minds of the citizens by the sudden 
influx of w^th, the subiti guadagni but nobody of men ever 
accorded a more liberal aid to the Arts, or made a more generous 
use of their wealth, than did the Florentine merchants of that 

* Mucchiavelli, Gibbon, Thiers. The latter is understood to bave been many 
jetrc engaged upon a Hiitory of Florence. Gibbon, atone period, designed to em- 
ploy bis masterly pen upon that subject, and only abandoned it for tiie work whidi 
has constituted him the greatest hi^torinn of modern times. 

t It has been proved by Baron Kumohr, troiu documents in the archives of tlie 
Dnomo at Florence, that hanileto in the Florentine territory, which now conattt only 
of three or four farms, were» in the ISth century, villagea conCaining twenty fami- 
lies of hereditary tenants. 

% The English King was readier with his sword than his payments ; an ezpostu- 
latory letter from the Priort of tlie Republic it preserred in the Britiah Moieom, 
Cott. MSS. Nero. B. VII. Art. 8. 

I PeccUo, Storia dell' Eoooomia Pubblica in Italia, edis. leoond. p. 14. 
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age. In 1294, a decree waa passed hy the publie magistracy, for 
toe erection of the Duomo ''upon such a scale of lofty and 
aaroptuoua magnifieence, as to leave It impossible for human in- 

duBtr)' or power to invent any thing grander or more beautiful ;^ 
and the genius of Arnolpho, to whom the work was entrusted, 
was stimulated by the intimation that the State had determined 
that its contracts ought not to be undertaken, unless with the 
Ttew of making the effect correspond with the conception, ' che 
vien fatto grandissimo perchc composto dair animo (li piu citta- 
dini uniti insieme in un sol voIok Indeed, the Cathedral of 
Florence must be ever regarded as one of the most splendid 
monuments of the middle ages. Its materials are of costliest 
description ; its dome second to that of the Pantheon alone in 
diameter. 

'I'o form any clear or satisfactory notion of tlio private or 
pubiic life of a citizen of a turbulent Italian f\r jublic of the middle 
ages, rent by internal rlisturl)anccs, we musi fiirme to ourselves 
not merely its aftnal ( i)iiditir)n and political iiitorcfts, l)ut those 
other iniport.'Liii iiitiuences arising from the fricndHliiti or .tlliiiiices, 
the animositit'8 or rivalries, of families, and more especiallv of 
those dwellin;^ in the same neii^libourliood. The Alighicri re- 
sided close to the Ciuirch San Martino del Veseovo, and in their 
immediate vicinity dwelt three families, d< stii!Gd to exorcise pe- 
culiar influence upon the fortunes of the }ouiig Dante. These 
were the Portinari, the Donati, and the Cerchi ; from the first 
he chose his love, from the second his wife, from the third his 
political associates. 

Although the name of Folco Portinari cannot be tracedf as au 
historical one in the annals of Florence, he is commemorated 
by all the biographers of Dante, and has deserved the grateful re- 
membrance of his countrymen, a» the founder of the magniticc nt 
Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. By his wife, Cilia Caponsacchi, 
he had a daughter, Beatrice, the child and woman of the Vita 

* The language of exaggeration it, it is true, esaeiitiaUy that of a democracy. 
'* The AnericsDt," wyt Mr. Tyler, '* Imve m gorvmnent, IJU iinnfftH m 1k§ 

Vforld, because emanating from the popular will, and firmly rooted in the affectioni 
of a great nnd (rec people." — Mttsage of th^ Prffnfhnf nf fhe U. S. 1^ 1.?. T'tit he 
Beyer would have hazarded the expression without a strung conviction of the ex- 
tmirdinary reaooroet of bii tmokXrf, 

t According to Fontani, (Viaggio Pittorico della Toscanc, tome T. p. 245, edii. 
2nd,) Folco di Ricovero Portinari, father of Beatrice, was one of the first fonr 
Priors of the Florentine Republic, which magistracy was founded in 1282 ; but 
this eaanot b« to— they wer« origiiMlly only three in nniBbcr. Malispina, Stone 
Fior. c. 231; Cantini, AutichitA Toscane, torn. III. c. 1, give the names, which com- 
prise no member of the Portinari family. From the diligent writer last inentionet^. it 
appcara tiiat Simone de' BarUi, husband of Beatrice, was a man of political weight 
■t thet period, who held oflkei of impertaoee In Taeciny, Antioh. Toecea. torn. 
TI.]k.lC3»164. 
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NuoTB^ the saint of the " Divine Comedy." The first dght of 
her was t<> Dante, as he himself affirms, the commencement of a 
new life, Incipit vita nova.* The narrative of Boecaeeio reoals 

to us the youthful attachments of Rousseau and ^nnon. 

Beatrice had bsrely completed ]i( r ( i^rhth, Dante was in his 
ninth year. They met in her fatlior s hoose, at a festivity in 
celebration of the commencement of Spring. After detailing her 
graceful demeanour, her maiden beauty and modesty, in one of 
those exquisite descriptions which Boccaccio, best perhaps of all 
writers, knows how to handle^he concludes by telling us, that 
child as Dante then was, he received her image into his heart 
with such intense emotion, that from that time thenceforth he 
never parted with it to his dying day.** 

She appeared before me,"" says Dante, clad in a dress," 
d'un nobilissimo colore umile ed onesto sanguigno, " with such a 
band and ornaments as were becoming at her years. At her 
sight, I say it in all sincerity, the spirit of life which dwells in 
the most secret chamber of the heart began to tremble so 
violently, as to render even the minutest pulsations horribly per- 
ceptible." Some days afterwards he again meets Beatrice ac- 
companied by two ladies of elder years. She was clad in a dress 
of cxqui.site whiteness ; she for the first time courteously accosts 
him ; he describes liis timidity, and the intoxicating onbet pro- 
dufofl upon hhn hy her address. Having withdrawn to the 
solitude of his chamber, he dwells upon the incident whicii had 
just occurred : at last he is ovoT-tnlcoii hv a sweet sleep, when a 
man'ellous visinii api c iix to huu, '* liie vision of tho Imrning 
heart," — to which lie afterwards gives n poetioal form in a son- 
net, perhaps the earliest composition nl" liis cxiaut. 

\\''ithout refei*ence to that cinhn Iult monument to the meniorv 
of his lii-st love, furnished l>ante in his great poem, there are 
many jiassagcs in liis Cnii/oniere, which present such a portrait 
of feiunle exceliencf and purity, as would be calculated to satisfy 
even tin most unreasonaljK asf)iratiaub of a man of the la£biest 
mind aud most ardent imagination. 

*' Klla e quanto ben puo far natura, 
Per esempio di lei btAtk si prova,*' 

Nature^s masterpiece, 
The test and mould of beauty." 

Again— 

" Graziosa a vederla, 
£ dtsdegnosa, dove si convene ; 

* Fraticc'lli, however, nnt? ntlicr writers, give a different MDM tO the WOlda 
novat which according to liicm uieaus the perioU uf youth. 
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Umile, vergc^nosa e temperata, 
£ tempce a vertii grata, 
Intra' suoi be* coitttmi un alto legna, 
Che d'ogni revereoza la fa degna."* 

** Gfttoe is in every look, 
And indignation if offence provoke ; 
Meek, uKideitY temperate and calm ; 

To virtue ever dear ; 

O'er all her noble manners reigns a chaim 
Which unlTersal reverence inspires." 

Flan some parUeukiB detailed m a Btthaequent part of tiie 
Vita Nttova," which will be presently alluded to» it would appear 
that the Poet had ooeaaioii to verify the trait mentimied in the 
aeeoiul line of the last extract. From what he aflfirniB in the ^^Yita 
Noova,** it appears that he was conscious how mueh her gentle 
infliMfioe had eifeeted in aofteniog the harsher features of his own 
character. As soon/ ' says he, ^'aa she appeared, a sudden flame 
of chanty was kindled within me ; I pwaoned all men^ and no 
longer recognized any enemies." Bueh was Beatrice, as ehe has 
been handed down to UB in the vci-ses of her lover : but their 
destinies were not to be \mited, aiid the heroine of the Vita 
Nueva," became the wedded wife of a Guelf cavalier, Messer 
Simone de' Bardi.-f* And yet Dante nev^ 
lamemhiaoee of hie youthful attachment* 

" The tie whieh binds the first endures the last/' 

He sang her praises wlien living, hw apotheosis ^hen dead. 
Censure is disanned by the undenial>]( purity of his affection, 
attested nt once by the voice of tradition, by the whole tenor of 
his great poem and other writintrs, and by the positive assertion 
of l^ccaccio.i In the " Vita rsuova," Dante says that Beatrice 
was of such euiiueut virtue, tliat upon no occasiuu did she 

* Canzoniere, p. 226, Lyell's ed. Fraticelli doubts this being the composition 
of Dante. 

t The fact is proved by the will of her father, cited by Pelle (Memorie per ser- 
trire alia Vita di Dante, p. 76.) It bears date January 15, 1287. '* Item D. Uici 
filiae sui£ et uxori D. Simonis de Bardis reliquit Ub. quatuor." 

t Thoie who are fond of tracing bow men of cm p tirioned temperaments, but 
otherwise of widely different mnf1( s of thought, approach each other in forms of 
expreasion, when they touch upon the subject of love, may contrast the " Vita 
Nuova" with the urivale Memoirs uf Sir Keneim Digby, written by himself, aud 
teoently pnUisbed by Sir Harris Nicohs, from a BfS. in tbe British Mnseinn. In 
both, passion is made to speak occasionally the languatre of allegory, but, as may be 
expected, it prevail? mnrp in ihp pacre of the Iovft than of the husband. The fame 
of Beatrice Portin&ri and ot Ludy \ enetia Stanley has been differently dealt with by 
vofes «f thair uwuitiy i i tn. B«nv«a«to d'knok Mft» tiiat Um Ibnnar wm 
*'inira pulchritudinis sed majons honestatis ; whereas, according to Clarendon, 
tbe latter vaa a ladj of extraordinary beauty, and of as cxtiaofdinary repatation." 
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ever Buffer me to be swayed by my passion, so as to slight the 
faithful counsel of the reason m those matters in which it was 
profitable to listen to its admonition."* From the same book it 
appears that she subsequeiitly refused the customary salutation, 
and aToided him in society : that he was not present at her death 
is also certain. 

The loss of her father, on the 31st of December, 1289, was 
bitterly deplored by Beatrice, and Dante accounts for it the 
remark, ^ Quests donna fosse in altissimo grado di bont^*" — a 
Sainton earth. His s^^mpathy for her sufferings seriously im- 
pairs his own health,*!* and he becomes dangerously ill. " On the 
ninth day, Ix^ing i" intolerable pain, an idea struck me, which was 
of mv lady. After being some time occupied ^vtth this subject, 
my thoughts reverted to my own precarious existence ; and con- 
sidering of how brief a duration it was even in health, I began 
inwardly to deplore my miserable estate. In an agony of sorrow 
I said to myself, It cannot bui be that gentlest Beatrice must 
sometime die" This idea, prompted by the tenderness of his 
affisction, throws him into a frenzy, when he sees in the heavens 
a multitude of angels singing " Hosanna in excelsis ; " he after- 
wards imagines that he beholds Beatrice dead, and that he wit- 
nesses the last office paid to her remains. The illusion under 
which he was labouring was so intense, that he utters audibly, 
with profound emotion, O, fairest spirit, how blessed he who 
beholds thee I " The exclamation is overheard, but not undep> 
stood ; and a lady who is tending him in his sickness, supposed 
to be his sister of the whole or half-blood, and by himself de- 
scribed as one united to him in the nearest bond of consan* 
ffuinity, is induced to leave the room by her companions, who 
fancy him to be suffering in his sleep from the agony of his 
malady. They accost hm\ thus; : — *' Awake, and be comforted:''* 
he awakes with the word ''l^eatrice'* on his lips, but his voice so 
broken by his emotions that notliiiig is articulated. Tic then 
relates to them his dream, .sup[)ressinfr, liowever, tlie name of its 
object. The death of Beatrice occurred on tlie 9tli of Juno, ^'2'^0. 
She was tlion h\ her twenty-fourth yciw. and it would soeni in tlie 
third of her niarriago. The event is thus detailed in the \'ita 
Nuova:'** — Ifow doth tho city sit solitary that was full of 
people .' How is she become as a w idow that was great amongst 
the nations! I wn^ on the point uf commencing this canzone 
alter having completed the soimet, when the Lord of that 

* " T^tUvia erm A •! Bol»niislnui viitd die ndla volte ioffene che mbom mi 
ngMM senza il fedele coM^^ dtll« ragiomo in qailte com U ovc tel oomlglio Ibtie 

utile a ndire." — ViiaNuam, p*4. 
t Vita NooTA, p. 39. 
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gentlest creature, the Sovereign Lord, I mean, of Righteousness, 
suiiniiuiied that noble being to serve him in Eclor\*, under the 
banner of the blessed Queen, the Virgin Mary, whose name had 
been ever held in highest reverence on the lips of the sainted 
Beatrice.*** And here we cannot refrain iioin laying before the 
reader the just indignation with which the biographer Balbo 
visits the allegorical interpreters of the reality of the iianaiive. 
*' Barbarous," says he, " are those writers who, in the abruptness 
of this passiige, in the citation from the Holy Scriptures, in the 
very resignation yet agony implied in the exclamation, * the 
Sovereign Lord of Righteousness !* in the delicate and affec- 
tionate remembrance of the name &miliarly appealed to by his 
lady when living, — a tnut which it is impossible for him to have 
imagined, — cannot discern indubitable proofs of a real paaaion/'f 
** It is," says Foscolo,^ "a &ial consequence of a deserved cele- 
lirity in one denartment of literatare, that tiie au^ior is regarded 
as incapable of attaining exoeUence in any other." Boceacdols 
fiune as a novelist injured his credit as a biographer ; and 
although his near proximity to the time of Dante entitled his 
testimonjr to superior weieht, the reality of Dante's attachment 
to Beatrice, based upon the general trsdition, the indirect testi- 
mony of collateral circumstances, and the plain confession of the 
Poet himself, was fiyicifhily explained away by the historian 
Lecmardo Anstino; and his interpretation came finally to be 
believed by no inconsiderable number of his subsequent common* 
tators* It has been revived, and constitutes, in our opinion, the 
most specious of the hardy themes propounded by Roesetti ; but 
who can read the concluding cantos of the Puigatorio," which, 
m one continuous flow of melody, and in verses of incomparable 
beauty, describe the interview of Dante and Beatrice in the other 
world, and not recognize, in the latter, the glorified object of an 
earthly afl^ion, the beatified spirit which controlled Le belle 
membra che son terra sparte.*' 

Dante affirms in his Vita Nuova,"" that he composed a Serven- 
tese, that is to say, a Poem in the Terza Rima, in praise of sixty 
beautiful ladies of Florence ; of these the ninth, he tells us, was 
Beatrice, the thirtieth the wife of Laj)0 Gianni. " Who," says 
Dionisi,^ '^can creditthat of this number Beatrice alone represented 

* Vita Nuova, p. 53« 

t Bdbo, Vit» dk Dante, p. 139. 

X La Cooamedia illustrata da Ugo Foscolo. London, 1842, vol. L p. 46. 
We cannot but re2;rpt the tt'nr.i in wht<*h thh distinguished writer occasionally ex- 
preasea btmself wiieu spcakxug of liotne uf the must de«€nriiig names m th& litera- 
two of Us oomitry ; for iiMtmeot Tinbotdii aad Metaftaaio. 

I Anodd. IL p. 43. 
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aa«rt,8eieiiee,ornietaphysioalalMtoMrtwii?'' Edeetieiamu often 
as profitable in critidam w in philosofkhy. With request to the nal 
eustenoe of Beatrioe* the diffiouHy oeaeest if we aesent to the 
eonctaaion that the afleetion fefe daring hia yonth by a poet of 
azde&t img^gination, and a highly religions temperamenti for a 
maiden of extraoxdinaiy beauty and suxpaseing purity of cfaaitteter^ 
settled at her death into an aithusiaatic Teneiation of h^ nrtnes; 
in the bmgiiage of the fathw, St. Angustin, throu^ whom the 
aeholaxB of that age imbibed the philosophy of Plato, l>ante leami | 
amare in creatura ereatorem et in hebm faetoran.*' * 
With respect to Dante's subaaqnent relations with the Porti* I 
nari, it is worthy notice that the *^ deaoendentes de domo da 
^isek et de domo dc Portinariis^ and Dante Alifidueri are named 
together in the list of exiles excepted out of the amnesty, Sept. 
6, IS 11. "j" Several individuals bearing the name Folcho Porti- 
nari appcMT On the roll of the CSavaheri of the order of Sft* Stephen 
of Tuscany, 

Two years and a half after this important era in the life of 
Dante, an eyent, recorded in the Vita Nttova»" occuned. He waa 
In the 27th year of hb age, his lineaments and demeanonr thoae 
which have been restored to us in the fresco of Giotto, reoently 
brought to light. At this period he presents himself as a young 
man highly distinguished by all the cmcrent accompliahmeiits and 
emditioQ of the age, (he h£^ passed through the two courses, the 
Trivium and the Quadrivium,) the friend of the best poets of the 
day, of Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoja, of the painter 
Giotto, of the musician Casella, the iniamate associate of men of 
ekgant and refined taste : he bad deserved the gratitude of his 
country for his services rendered as a Guelf in the bloody field 
of Campaldino, had acquired a reputation as the author of the 
most graceful poems then known in the popular language, and 
was recommended to the frontier sex by the story of nis ardent 
though imfoi-timatc attachment. Speaking of Dante at thia 
early period, Beatnoe says,— 

• Consult the dissertation of Jt raticeUiprchxed to bis edition of the " Vita Nuova," 
OpereMinori. FirenM, 1839-40. " Tirgue figure la ndson non dclair6e par U riwi^ 
laHon, mais c*est aussi le po^te Latin que le moyen age a rey6r^' comme un grand 
iagc. Beatrix re)'r«->^cnte l-i science des choses divines, mais c'est Beatrix Portinari 
dont la chasi i I k autij avou fait sur Dante d^ sa premiere jeunesse une impression 
proftrode. Q' j a-t-il de si inoonc^aible dtDS eette combmaiiott i** TImm are tbe 
words of M. A. W. 8chlege1» R^vue d«s Deox IfoodM, 189tf, p. 400, tas. YII. 
qaatri^me s^rie. 

t Delizie d^l' ervditl Toacaoi, tom. V. p. 74 ; Giano della Bella is ulso named, 
flee alio ton. IT* p. 129; wlieie nentioii it made of Rieoferaa fll. qwmd. IgloU 
Portinari Camerariiis Caiam Vhntiam, 1299. He mmut bave been tte bMiher «f 
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** Queati fa tal adk ftua vita novella 
ViitiialinaDte, cb' ogai abito destro 
Fatto aneicbbe in lui micabil praova.'* 

Pur0. XXX. 115. 

One day an event oecura like that which gave rise to the fatal 
imd between the Buondelnumti and the Lberti, eo familiar to 
the reader of Floxentine histoiy. In passing through the streets 
€i Fkirenoe, Dante beholds at a window a young gentlewoman of 
great beaaty» who a|^>ean to regaid him with an expression of 
pity^— eondnet whicn she repeats upon subsequent oceasions* Her 
eoiintenance, pale, it might be with love, " qua.si il* ainore,'* Fe> 
minds him of. the habitual Uiok of his Beatrice. The reminisceuca 
which she suggests begets interest^ interest in^ires sympathy^ 
and sympathy afTection. At last he can hardly tear himself from 
her side. It is evident that again he has become attaclied : its 
object ia styled in the Vita Nuova,*^ the donna oonaolatrioe«'' 
whom with Balbo we would wiUiugh believe to be no other person 
than Gemma de' Domitiy aabsequently hia wife. But not to enter 
upon this debateaUe giound of controversy, suffice it to remarfct 
that if this conjecture is well founded, his wife could have been 
no way deceived by him, but must have been aware that she bad 
wedded one whose heart was devoted to the memory of" the buried 
Beatrice. Their youngest cliiM niv\ ey^ly dnughter wa.s also 
named Beatrice, a strikinu^ ]»roof tluit the purity of Dante's iirst 
attachment was admitted and appreciated by Iiis wife. 

The disposition to Hympathise with and exaggerate tlie mis- 
fortunes of men of lofty genius, has, it is probable, invested iwuwx 
circumstances in the life of Dante witli a false and decej»iiNe 
character : there is not une where the eonclusien.s drawn a|)}K>ar 
leas hns( '\ u] i()u fact.s ihan those which refer t^) liis wedded Ht'e. 

In tiie year 129o, or thereabouts, according to the u:eiieral 
opinion, Alighieri, then in the 28th year of his a<i:e, \\a.s iiuliiced 
by liis frien(is tocnt^r the married state. A suitable, perhajts an 
ambitious luatch, presented itself in the j)erson of a lady ol uno 
of the principal fanuiies, inferior to hia only in the single eircnm- 
stance of antiquity, but superior in all those other particulars 
which usually reconnnend a marriage of prudence. Of Gemma 
dc' Douati little Ls known, but the fact of her marriage with 
Dante ; her having, previously to his banishment, borne to him 
seven children ; and her stay in Florence, after his departure, with 
her young family ; which, according to the narrative of Boccaccio, 
she DToueht up with ^reat prudence and good management upon 
the slenoer means daimed as her dower out of her husband^s 
poBsessionSy and on that ground rescued horn the general confis- 
cation whidi swept away his property. There is no evidence of 
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their having lived together, or even met, after his exile ; nor k it 
known when she died, although undoubtedly she survived her 
husband. It has been frequently noted, that in no part of the 
works of Dante is any express mention made of his wife ; and as 
there is no doubt that she did not ^re his banishment, these 
two circumstances have led many to affirm that Dante was un- 
fortunate in Ills marriage, and that his wife entertained little or 
no affection for him, — inferenceswhich recent writers have resisted 
with great force of reasoning, and critical acumen. Boccaccio, 
after alluding to the ineonvemences of the married state, proceeds 
thus : — Certainly I do not mean to assert that Dante had to en- 
counter them, for I have no means of knowing that such was the 
case ; hut true it is, whatever the cause, that after he had once 
sepai-ated from her who had been given to him as a consolation 
in affliction, neither would he go where ho was likely to encounter 
her, nor would he ever permit her to come to him, — and this, not- 
wltli^tanding she had bonie to him many children. Let not any 
one tlierefore conclude, from what T linve here said, that a man 
ought not to Tiiari'y : on tlio contrary, I regard it as a hi<^lilv 
laudable act, nlthniinrh not ibi- every one. Wise men shniild 
leave \\ edlock to the rich, to princes, and to labourers, and should 
devote themselves to the best spouse of nil, philosophy." In 
commontinc^ on this pass:i!^e, Foscolo cites Montai^^e, who 
affirmed that he \sould not marry " sagesse elle-m^me." J'eusse 
fuy de I'cspouser si eile m'eust voulu 

Est iiiihi dulce magis resoluto vivere coUo/** 

With respect to the assertion of Boccaccio, that Dante would 
never allow his wife to share liis exile, the fact may be undenijible, 
and yet rather a proof of disinterested affection than of any want 
of it on his j)art. At first lie mi^ht fail to summon lier to him, 
buoyed up by the hope of speedily rejoining her in his native 
city ; he might, taught by the vicissitudes of the laetions, cherish 
the exi)ectation that something might occur to turn the tide of 
popular sentiment in his favour, or even to occasion his restora- 
tion by force. What had he to offer her? — the lot of a proud and 
hanished noble, of fortunes always precarious, and at last despe- 
rate. If the bitterness of his destinies once wrung from his 
haughty feelings the admission implied in the 

** Tu proverai, si come sa di sale 
II pane di altrui, e come e duro callc 
Lo scendere e '1 salii ptr 1' altrui scale 

Farad. XVII. 58. 

* EiMli, Ur. in. chap. De I'Utile et d« rHoiiii«tte. 
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** Thou shalt by trial know what bitter fare 
Is bread of others, ;uid the way how hard 
That leadeth up aod down another's stmr 

Wright. 

what an aggravation of his misery, had his wife and children 
been tho eompanions of his sadwanderings, — the associates in his 
humiliating visits ! Conceive the exiled noble attended on the.se 
occ^xsions by his wife and seven children, the youngest, the latest 
daughter of his affections, the infant Beatrice, a clilM yet in 
arms ! The freqnen( y of In's changes of domicile, in ilomagna, 
Lombardy, and the Lunigiana, as well as in Tuscany, have 
been well ascertained ; it is credibly asserted that he visited 
Paris, as, according to some, he did ( ven London and Oxford. 
Had (ti innia Donati absented herself from Florence, where she 
was, aectjiding to the account of Boccaccio, providing for the 
necessities of \wv youw^ family with toil to which she had not 
been bred, " von disu.sata industria," in all probability even the 
slender stock which she had contrived with ditticulty to save from 
the wreck of her husband's fortune would have been lost ; her own 
family, his personal enemie;^, incensed; and the wretchedness of 
her husband's situation acrc^ravated. Perhaps, in a city torn by 
contending factions ;ind iiarassed by houil} Ijroils, her woman's 
heart was sorely tried between rival parties and houses, influenced 
on the one hand by her sisterly and filial affections, by the 
strength of the prejudices in which she was born — and on the 
other, by the tender emotions of the mother and the wife.* And 
Dante, in his appreciiition of the struggle which was taking place, 
may have himself confinned her in tne resolution of abiding in 
the midst of her relatives, and near those branches of his own 
family who were not involved in his sentence. ^V'hy may not tliu 
full consciousness of her excellences have suggested the words 
which he places in the mouth of Cacciaguida, who foretels his 
exile, and proceeds thus ? — 

" Tu laacieni ogni cota diletta 
Pin caramente, e questo k quelle strale 
Che r arco deli' esilio pria iaetta." 

Parad. XVIK 55. 

" Thou shall depart, and from each pleasant thing 
Beloved with most afiection be debarr'd ; 
This arrow first from Exile's bow shall spring/' 

Wright. 

* " II est difficile," says M. Artstid, (HUt. de Dante, p. 3,) " de chercher let 
querellea d'un mauTais m^oage>la, ou en moina de huit ans one femme a donnk 
lept snlluis k won epou." PmcoIo had made tbo itme remsrk, 
TOL. m.-*2V0. 1. 0 
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The precise period whcQ his children joined him is unknown. 
Certain it is lhat they were well educittod. One of his sons 
settled in Verona and died in Treves ; another is the author of 
Commentaries, still extant,* upon the " Divine Comedy;" and his 
daughter, Bei^noe^ lived to aa adyaneed age in a Hioiiaatery la 
Ravenna. BonTwrio vm nntmntnii inrith ihr nommianinn nf nnn 
veyiiig to hern aum of money iran tlie Florentine BeDuUie. 

Bttt the other oircnmBtanoe before alindsd to, that Dante no- 
where moitioDa his wife fay name, has ako oaoaaioned nmoli io> 
mark, ond been tortured into * proof of indiffiaranee. That it la 
A moat striking circmnatanoe is undeniable. Cono Donati, hv 
rdative (in what d^g^ is not aaoertained), was the fint man at 
that period in FlQrence,-*pre-eminent in c^ili^, in influenoe and 
in wickedness, — the representative, says Mr. iJallam, of the tar- 
bulent noUe of the Italian Bepublios. He waa nij^irded as one 
aiming at a tyranny; he was suspeoted to have poisoned his fiist 
wife ; he was known to have committed sacrilege. The latter 
atoiy is thus told by an anonymoua oommsntator : — " Piccarda, 
sister of Forese and of Messer Corao Donati, and daughter of 
Messer Simone, althoiu^ a maiden of excelling beauty, turned her 
thoughts to God, to mom she made a profession of her virginity, 
entering with this view the monastery of Santa Chiara. Her 
brothers had promised to give her in marriage to a gentleman of 
Florence, by name Rosellino dclla Tosa ; when therefore Messer 
Corso, at that time PodcstA of Bolo^ia, heard of hor profession, 
he left his command, proceeded to the monastery, and, contrary' 
to the wishes of Piccarda herself, of tlic sistcrliood, and of the 
abbo^^s, forcibly carried her off. Beinc; constrained against lior 
inclinations to take Rosellino for her husband, she immediately 
fell ill, Hfe became irksome, and having prayed for death, that 
le^ouse to whom she had mado her]>rofessioii tuok Ik r to himself." 

And vet this Corso Douati, so cuiispicuous ])y his vices, is no- 
where named by Dante; his atrocities are, it is true, perpetually 
alluded to, so that he may be said to be one of the princii^al of 
those sciiljttured figures whom the Poet has fixed for eternal 
obiuquy in his breatlung gallery of crimiiials, one of those umiamed 
reprobates, 

" A mal piu che a bene usi," 

who, asDaote well knew, (for he had himself on one occasion been 
instrumental in procuring the banishment of Corso,) had been the 
principal cause of the dissensions which distracted his country. 

* Of tWs commentary Filelfo Hays: — ** Non «»rbitror qnetnqnam recte posse 
Dantis o]ms commentari nidi Petri viderit Tolumeu qui ut lemper ent cum 
ita ejus meuUiia teaebat melias." Some, howmttt ^ottbi ili aathtntiM^* 
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His brother Fores c was the bosom friend of the Poet, and his 
aster Piccarda, of whom Forese says — 

La mia sorella cbe tra bella e buOQft 
Kon so qual (bite prik 

Purrjat. XXiV. 13. 

" My sister, she for whom 
Twixt brniitiful and good, I cannot ssy 
Which Dame was fitter 

k one of those creations of excellln|^ sweetness and purity, whose 
memory the Poet has embahncd in some of the most perfect 
passages in his inspired volume. They would alone justify the 
remark of Lord Byron, that there is no tenderness equal to the 
tenderness of Dante. 

From the circumstances above adverted to, Foscolo and Balbo 
Infer that the constant omission of the name of Corso Donati 
may be referred to the disincHuation of the Poet to wound the 
ie^ngs of his wife ; still, in spite of the ingenious reasoning of the 
former writer, Dante has told many an event in the public or 
private lives of his contemporaries by mere allusions, without spe- 
cifying names. 

Foscolo, in his fj^onerous remarks upon the injustice done to the 
character of Dante's wife by previous writers, suggested, in aid 
of his argument, tliat she might have died slioiily after his exile. 
After this remark had been acquiesced in, or at least not dis- 
puted, by siib^oquont writers, wo rtmfcss wc ^^■c^e sorry to find 
that it was clearly disproved by nn intci estinL; document ciled l>y 
the iTulefatigable Pelli,* (a writer at whom Foscolo sneered, and 
whom he j)robably nox er read,) which establishes beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt that Gumma survived her lms])and, but was not 
Kving A.D. 1332. Tin so f;icts have, we believe, escaped the 
notice of all the recent biograj lu i s. 

His childrcn''s names were Piero, Jacopo, Gabrlello, Aligero, 
Eliseo, Bernardo, and Beatrice. Scipio Mallei, in his " Verona 
111 ust rata,*" ha.s ])reserved some meuioriab of the branch which 
settled at Verona. 

There is something that strikes the imagination in the mode 
in which the lineal descendaut.s of the great Poet indicated their 
family, — Dante II., Dante III., — as iT their stock had been a 
royal one. So they are still to be seen designated on their tombs 

* FdBfllMwrfoperfleiTireallA VitadiDaiiteAUgUfltltPp. 84-^, fai^^ lb 

the instnTmcntin qnestioD, dated 16th Mny, 1332, Francesco, the brother, and Piero 
and Jacopo, the sons of Dante, are pat lies ; it alludes to the dower, " Dominse 
Gemmse vidueBt olim matrU dictorum Jacob! et Petri, ct uxoris oUm dicti Da&tis, 
(t iliB oMil Domini Manettiile Ihmm.'* 

o 2 
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in Verona, where the direct male line became extinct in the 17th 
century ; the family is now believed to be represented by a house 
styling itself Aligeri, and claiming through a female. 

If from the house of the Donati Dante selected his wife, he 
chose his political associates from a fiunily ooeup^ing a rival 
station to that with which he had thus allied himself. The 
fiunily of the Cerchi, in point of wealth and mfloence, stood at 
tiiat time hkhest in popular favour; but those advantages were 
oompensated in fitvour of the DcMiati 1^ the greater enei|r7, 
accomplishments, and popular recommendations^ thmr chie( 
Cmrso, who is described b^ contemporary historians as a second 
Catiline, — according to Vilhmi,* the most prudent and valiant 
cavalier, the most efoquent speaJror, the best man of business, and 
the most renowned for daring and enterprise, then in Italy. The 
origin of Gorso^s enmi^ with the Gerohi is varioudy related. 
According to some, hb nrst wife, a sister of Vieri de^ Gerehi, was 
poisoned Iby her husband at Tr^es ; and it is said that the 
brother being subsequently present at a banquet given by Corso, 
the latter caused the wine to be first tasted before it was handed 
to his guests, upon which Vieri exclaimed, ^ It was not thus that 
you cauBed tiie cup to be presented to my sister." To this speech 
was attributed their reciprocal enmity. Without, however, in- 
sbtiiw l^on the authenticity of this story, a satisfiustonr cause 
may be readily found in the cliaracter of the two men who were 
the respective leaders of the ultra and the moderate Guclfs, and 
afterwards of those factions of the Neri and the Bianchi, into 
which the former eventually merged. Corao aimed at a tyranny, 
whilst it was the object of Vieri to preserve the constitutional 
privileges of the Guelf republic. Corso sought to render the 
eroatcr and more ancient families, whom with this view he stu- 
diously courted, the instruments of his ambition; whereas Vieri 
exercised only that moderate influence over the minds of the 
middle class, to which his character, his station, and his wealth 
had given him a legitimate claim. 

At the time when Dante was first involved in the political dis- 
sensions of his country,— &ing such event as contemporar}% or 
nearly so, with his marriage, A.D. 1292, — the Guelf party had 
been for many years in the ascendant. Originally it comprised 
in its ranks only a section of the ancient nobility ; but it had con- 
trived, during the continuance of the struggle, to associate to 
itself not only the greater proportion of the wealthy burgesses, by 
whom the cause was regarded as that of public tranquillity, but 
also numbers of the lower classes^ weary of the oppressions and 

• YiUaa. p. 369. 
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overbearing conduct of the old patrician houses, and attached by 
interest or affection to their immediate employers, ujjon wlmiu 
they wore dependent for their daily support. \\'hen, however, 
the iaction, cuinpnuiided of these heterogeneous materials, had 
succeeded in finally overthrowing their opponents, tlu? (ihibellius, 
Florence soon presented another instance ol wiiat Macchiavelli 
regarded iks a necessary proof of its extraordinary prosperity ; — 
the successful party divided itself alVesli into rival factions; the 
one distinguished by the same tyrannical and overbearing conduct 
which had rendered the Ghibellins so unpopular, the other ad- 
hering to those more moderate principles which had en^iured the 
triumph of their party when united. 

It 18 probAble tiuit the dumnona whieh ensued, aroee only out 
of the coDisien of party mtereetS) without any reference to the 
public good; for alter repeated demonetratioiie of popular dis- 
content a revolution occurred, which was guided to its com> 
pletion by a noble of ancient ilunily. By the new constitution 
which he intioduced, the ancient noble families, termed by con- 
temporary historians ^ i gnuidi,^ and explained to inchide those 
only which had ever been ulustrated by the order of Knighthood, 
were all placed under a severe system of civil restrictions; their 
names were entered upon a roll called the Ordinances of Justice; 
the immediate effect being that they lost all political rights, and 
were placed in a most disadvantageous position before tin law* 
Their situation ha^s been aptly compared to that of the Irish 
Cathohcs under the full severity of the penal code,* and the same 
necessity may be regarded with equal reason perhaps aspalliatinir 

seen, was matriculated at a later period in one of the Arts or 

Companies, in order to evade the ri^or of this law : this was a 
nominal r( iirnatinn on his part of his ancestral pretensions; and 
as we tiihl hirn, in the " Paradise," mentioning Giano della Bella, 
the author of the revolution, in terms of apparent commendation, 
it is probable tliat he regarded the change then introduced as 
salutary and necessary; and althouo:b it unavoidably led to the 
exclusion of many of the Guelfs from power, still it ofl'ered no 
violation to the principles by which the entire party professed to 
be governed. 

At'fiut the time when the Guelfs had risen triumphantly over 
their opponents, in order to consolidate their power un a firm 
foundation, and secure themselves against the consequences of 
any (ipm attempt or intrigue on the part of their fallen adver- 
saries, they formed^ a^i an important political engine for the cou- 

* Bewjer*! SUtutet of Xuly, p. 39. 
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trol and efficient manuL^a iiKni of their party, to whose power 
union \vr^ m\ c^'^entiai but a difficult condition, a secret society, 
debtiiied lor thr t'uture, as lonf^ as llie iU"[>uljlic lasted, to l \< rcise 
a species of iinperiiun in impi'rhj over '\it> fortunes. It was styled 
the Guelf Club, and was l epresented by <i President or Captain, 
afterwards invested with important privileges iu the state. The 
society itself exercised the functions of a censorship; depriving 
citizens of their political rights by a process called " warnini^," 
" auiuioiiizione/' affixing to them the o])[irobrious epithet 
Ghibellins," and btripping them as such of all ihoir pri\aleges 
and franchises. The Guelf Club appears in some subsequent 
instances to have usurped the office of negotiating, intriguing 
perhaps we should rather say, with forciznpowers ; it mtittlly 
oecune tlie oontvc^g administraftiini of Fforenee.* The two 
pntles mto whidi the original GueUb bad, as we before mentioDedi 
divided themeelveB under tbe leadeiahip of Cono Donati and 
Vieri de' Gerchi, were both of them repreeented in the Guelf 
Club» whioh pzobably ranked amonnt its members all tbe prioK 
cipal ariatoeratical and buigher SuniHes of that party. The 
gTBater energy and more pecsoasiTe poweiB as an orator of Corso 
would most likely give him, and through him, bis faction^ the 
prepoadorating nmuence in the delibefatioiia of this secret 
society ; and so kmg as Vieri remained a member be would be 
thus constrained against his will to follow the policy of his rival^ 
Corso, which tended to his own aggrandisement, and that of a 
few of the leading nobles, and the debasement ^ the rest of the 
citiams. Against such a policy the just and generous mind of 
Vieri revolted; and finding his wi^es thwarted and his influence 
neutralized in this then novel society, he adopted the bold and 
dangerous measure of withdrawing himself and party from its 
meetings. In this position, pressed on the one hand by tho in- 
fluence of the faction of Corso, and o!i the other by the already 
organized body which represented tlic siin[)]} jiojinlar interest^ 
Vieri and his friemls stood in peril of beiuii; crushed in the con- 
flict of interests, unleas thov coidd contrive to strengthen them- 
selves by an infusion of nuw iloments of life and vigour. This 
they proposed to effect by a coalition with the liberal party, — an 
object only to be obtninod hy a sacrifice of their nominal privileges 
of nobility. The union look effect; Vieri de* Oerehi, Dante, 
and their friends coalesced with the popular party, which liad 

* Two centuries later we find Donato Giaimotti, in a letter to Niccolo Capponi, 
tfam speaking of this magistnwj Tbe titi«, Guelf Party, is neitlier profitoble nor 
honoaribleUithe city— U it • sign that divisioiis haTe existed in it ; it would there- 
fore be necessrirv to clmn»p the name, to fjo awny with the opinion that the city it 
more Guelt than Ghibeliin."— Z>e/uie degli Eruditi ZWconi, XXXIII. p. 163. 
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virtually become dominant in the state. They were inscribed as 
members in the different Arts or Companies, — they recovered, in 
short, their political rights : in so doing there is no reason to 
believe that they contrmplated any dereliction of })rinciples ; lint 
their withdi*awal from the Guelf Chib would naturally be tortiired 
for faction;^ jiurpnsos into a soccssion from the ovii^'inal jirinciples 
of the part\ , and tlie charge might derive additional colour from 
an event ^^ liieh afterwards occurred. It is a disastrous circum- 
staniu lor a state, whonover private animosities ai'e capable of 
being converted into public quarrels, — a calamity of which the hi55- 
tory of Florence presents us with repeated instances. From a 
family feud sprunj; the fatal political faction of the Bianchi and 
the Neri. With the fonnrr Vieri de* Ccn ln an l Dante were so 
imprudent as to allow themselves to be cuuluuutltd. Many of 
the ( ihil)< llins had also attaehiMl tliom^elves to the Bianclii in 
the despeiatL' hope of recovering their intiuence or their property. 
The moderate j iarty therefore, headed by Vieri and Dante, had 
seceded from the Guelf Club, and liad associated themselves with 
some of the old Ghibellin party ; but at that period they probably 
neither did, nor intended to, dei)art from the broad scheme of 
policy which had directed their movements in the former part 
of their career. 

Such being the state of parties in Florence, the strength being 
distributed equally, ui- nearly so, in different hantL:*, iiiid the go 
vernmeuL being too weak to make itself respected, or to pre- 
serve the peace of the city, the contending factions directed their 
ailenliun to Rome, and addressed Uieinselves to the individual 
who then occupied the Papal chair, as to a common mediator. 
It turned out tlmt Corso Donati had most weight in that quarter. 
It was part of his scheme to summon foreign aid with the view of 
tuning a decided preponderance. He and his friends turned 
ueir eyes upon Chaxles of Valois, brother of the French King. 
Dante, it was known^ wns stronglv opposed to his leoepticm into 
the city. He soapectcd, it is probable, the intrigues of Corso or 
the wal tendency of such a measure. The Poet^ who had pre- 
ymmkj filled with great honour io himedf the office of Prior, was 
absent on an embaBsy to Bome^ when the Fraich party having 
prevailed in the Florentine councils, Ghadss* was called in, Dante 
banidied, and his political assoeiatea snl^jeeted to the most 
cppresaive and unjust treatment. It is to the avowed policy of 
the Posi towsHs the Frensh Prince, that, according to a general 
and very credible tradition, ws must refo his expatriatiim and 
consequent nusfortunes ; and the name of her greatest mo* 
dem Poet has thus been added to the long list of exiles fot 
which Italy has been eelebnited* It inchite the name, of a 
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jGunily, originiilly of little note, but which has m our own 
days indissoluble associated itself with the annals of Europe. 
The Buonaparti were exiled from Florence early in the 14th 
centiii^% as Ghibcllins. They removed to the district called 
the Luniglanay whence they are said afterwards to have passed 
to Corsica.* 

Tt was not, apparently, until lonc^ after bis banishment that 
Dante r viiici l any decided disposition to advocate the cause of 
Gliibeilinisni, which asserted the paramount rights of the Empire. 
The " History of the Guelfsand (jliibcllins," attributed to his pen, 
and seen by Leonardo Aretin, has either perished or sleeps in tlie 
dusty chests ui .some illiterate convent. But that his opiuiuiis 
were never of an ultra class is sufficiently proved by his early 
career, and by the remarkal)le fact that ho fuund his last eartldy 
refuge at the court of a Cnitll Prince, Guido da Polenta, Pagano 
della Torre, his previous protector, was also of Guclf principles. 
It may be that he sought through their iulkience to have his sen- 
tence repealed ; and we find hiiu, a year before bis death, clinging 
to the hope of returning to his country. Giovanni del Virgilio 
vkhed him to go to Bgiuguu aiid receive the poetic crown there : 
his reply is as follows 

" Nonne triumphales melius pexare capillos 
Et patrio, rcdcam si quando, absconderc canos 
rvoudt; sub mserta solitum flavcscere, Sarno ?" f 

Dante was not the only great Florentine who sought refuge 
from the factions and divisions of a democracy in a monarchical 
form of government, — such would seem to have been the senti- 
ments of MacchiaveHi, forced upon him by the course of events 
in his own timcs.| I)aiite sought to reconcile the factions, and 
give tranquillity to his countn% which had been harassed by the 
dissensions of the previous hundred years. ^ Finding the object 
imattainable without foreign aid, and that lii^ enemies were in- 
triguing with France, he applied first to the Pope, and finally to 
the Eraperor Henry VI J., who appears, until thwarted by the 
animosity of the contending parties, to have adopted a similar 
line of policy, tiiat of couciliation.|| But the endeavours of the 

* GerinI, Memorie Storidie di Lanigiana. 

t Ed. T. Dante, Opere Minori, torn . T. part II. p. 289. Firen^e, 18-^5—40. 

1 See the concluding chapter of the iVioce, and bis familiar correspondence with 
Guicciardini ; see alM Petrarch's leittimnitiy Epistola ad CSar(»]iiin» 4. 

I Danta dvnqua voleTa unitk di spada e di Ibna in Itallat < non ancora cosl 
pensa t^opo cinqae secoli di terribiltssimo esperimanto aeifli ooatro di lai il 
primo Basso/* — Antologia, Febbr. 1832, page i>4. 

il At the time of Henry's entry mto Piia, he foimd the last dawandant af the 
Ikmous Gnelf Coaiit» Ugolino della Gherafdaiea« still in captivity : he immediately 
tat bin firoai Oa tidag thia alep, lia» howater* ^aatttoaad tha nilara of Iha dty, 
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Poet were doomed to be crossed ; and in his philosophical work, 
" 11 Convito," we fiiiil liim exclaiming, O wretched, wretched 
country, bow irresistibly I am iuipoUed to commiserate thy oon- 
dkion, whenever i read or write anything pertaining to civil 
goverimient.* 

Dante's great poem is indispensable to all who investigate the 
manners, political events, theological opinions, antiquities or 
philology of the middle ages. But his otoer works are interest- 
ing, as exhibiting, although in an inferior degree, the same extm- 
ordinaiy power of expressmg the sternest as well as the tenderest 
emotions, to which liia inqpaarioned temperament disposed lum. 
In him appeals realised the imagination of a writer of our own 
daj— 

"Hie Poet in a srolden clime was born, 
Dowcr'd wilh tlie hate ot hate, the love of love, the scorn of scorn.** 

The haughtiness of Dantef almost passed into a provoT-b. The 
expression attributed to him, when, at a diflficult crihi^ of pubhc 
affairs, it was proposed that lie should fill an important embassy, 
proves at lea.st the general notion of his character. ** If I go,**^ 
said ho, who remains I and if I remain, who goes?*' Another 
trait is iriven by the author of the Veltro AUegorico, who does 
not, however, cite any authority. Dante was leaning against an 
altar in the church of Santa Maria Novella, buried in jirolound 
meditation, w lti n he was interrupted by an idler, who would persist 
in annf>ying him with questions. At last Dante broke silence. 
— ** Before I answer vou, tell me this — Which do vou consider to 
be the greatest beast in the w orld V The other replied, that ac- 
cording to Pliny, this could only be the elephant. "True, O 
Elephant, pester me no more," said Dante, and immediately de- 
parted. Anotlier incident to the same effect is to be found in the 
novels of Sacchetti. He could not disguise his own conscious- 
ness of his pre-eminent ability. One of his celebrated letters to 
the Emperor he commences thus : — I, Dante Ali^ieri and 
the Florentine exiles." Snch conduct must soon have destroyed 
his popdarity with his party : he admits in one of his epistles, 
that he had been guilty of imprudence; and it ma^' be doubted 
whether^ as an e»le, he was not driven ioto Ghibellinism, by 



whether they bad aaj opposition to make ; they replied, that they had incarcerated 
vafbrtimito Ovelf, ror no edmt of bii own, but for the oflbnoM of hit aii06i« 
tor*. See Sdopis Storia della Ti^tbiiono IlaliAiia, tooi. I* p. 245» oitiiif Docn* 

al^es Acta Hcnrid VIl. p* 54. 
• Trail. iV. c. 28. 

t TbB |iool «M oobmIooi of hit foiliiif ; lliitt bo daterSbet UinBdf» whOat In tho 
first civde of the Purgatorjt «• midiiioiiig tbo panishmoit then inflktod vpoii 
piide» taf. XI« 7^78. 
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having l)een virtually abandoned by his political friends.* When, 
after fruitless attempts to obtain a recal by forcible means or 
negociation, he became convinced that he coidd only hope to 
effect that object bv submitting to ignominioiiB terms — then, in 
the indignation of his spirit, he penned the words, ^ Nunquam 
Florentiam introibo." Then it wm» to me an expfrenion of 
Foecolo, that it was no longer Floienee that banieaed Dtmte, 
but the latter who pronounced the sentence of ezfle againat 
that eity.f His haughty demeanour in earlier lilb waa leaa ex- 
cusable than at a later period, when, in the language of Jofanaiin, 
the insolence and resentment of whidi he was aocSsed, wve not 
easOy to be avoided by one irritated by perpetual hardships, and 
constrained hourly to return the i^ums of contempt, and repress 
the insolence of prosperit) 4 And yet,, in a composition or pro* 
bably an eadier date, we &id him ccmtimially desesnting upon 
the praises of courtesy, and those other aniialue quafitiesi wmeh 
may reasonably be regarded as having qualified the harsher 
tures of his character. According to hnn,§ Uie peculiar chamo* 
tenstic of the noble, that is, the gentlaium^ is elective halut, 
"abito eligente," which ever makes choice of the mean betwe^ 
two extremes. How has the passage escaped the notice of the 
author of the Broad Stone of Honour I He proceeds' 

" The sottl that this cekitml giace adorns, 
In Moret hides it not,. 
But soon as to its earthly mate espoused. 

Displays it, until death : 

Gentle, obedient, alive to shame. 

In earlv asre is seen : 

Careful the frame in beauty to improve, 

And all accomplishments. 

Temjiciate and bold, in youtliiul ycrirs, and ftlll 
Of love and courtesy, and thirst of tiime, 
PfaM»Dg JA loyalty ite sole delight ; 
Then in old age wiui praise 
For prudsnce, justice, libeiality ; 
And 01 ilssif enjoys 

♦ Conf. Parad. XVII. 61—6. 

f This thoQi^ howeter, it w» of daital uiliqaity, hm bseii slte t b a t sd to 

DiogOBM, tad ajipropriated by Shakspere — 

"All places that the eye of lirarcn Tisits, 
Are to a wise man ports and nappy harem : 
Teadi tihy neeeeaity to reuon tant ; 
Tlierc is no rirtue like neceuity : 
l i nk not, the King did btniflh tbM, 
But thou the King.*' 

t See the Teltro AUegorico, p. 188. 
§ Coafito, Tnttato aaarto. 
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Mis Marly Reputation, SET 

To heai and talk of others* valoiuus deeds.* 
Last iu the fourth and closing scene of life, 
Tb God k re-espoiiaedy 
i[?9nlf>m pl<rtin y tlift end wbieh ii at htad. 
And thanks returning for departed ^eaia^ 
Bttet now how the many are decaived»"t 

With respect to the minor poems of Dante, Mr. Bruce A\'h}te 
has dismisBed them with the assertion that they " sontent la 
lampe ;** but surely the easy flow of many of those caiizoni, and 
of Bfr. Whyte's own translation, might have saved the lyrical 
compositions of the greatest poet of the middle ages from such 
spBOping condemnation. 

Hia mtVf ftune is discernible by the ienns of intimacy oa 
winefa he ejlmid with the most emment men of faia day in Flo- 
moe. The oidnuyicee of jnstiee, in exchidii^ all ihniliea fmm 
the govennneat whidi had been iUnatiated by knighthood^ — * 
circainfltaace at that time trated aa ecmdiiaife eifidenee of noh^ 
Kbf , — ^fbtiially de]»ived Baate of hia oivie riiditB : with otheni ha 
adbpled the then approved method of eivaafaig the injuatioe of 
the hnr bj naaring om into tiie po^alar order ; and with diia 
new entered himaelf , aa aheady mentioned, in one of the gfeator 
wta^-that of thePhyaiciaas* Hk matrieohitlony about the year 
1297, nma tihw :— Matrieokito Dante d'Ald^^im degli Aldi^ 
fl^ieri Poefta Fioranthio/'§ So that we find hun, at that earhr 
date, with a poetical lepntation ahieady eatahEehed,|| althon^ 
undoobtedly it mm not nntil bter in life that he gave the earnest 
of the extraordinary gemua nhieh entitlea him to rank widi 
those '^inyai''few»— 

— — *• whose fame 
like heav'n above their living head was bent,"| 

It ia an mfortiinatfi mode of studying the works of Dante, to 

* Hub u a generoat but not a taithful tniitUition of the line, 

•* D' «diw • nsfour ddl' dtnii prode.*' 
t Duite't Canxoniere, translation of Mr. Lyell, p. 117. 

t Notfritb^tanriini^ this explanation cf the term ** Grandi," which Dino Com- 
pupBif a oontemporary hi«toriant haa iaruuhed, (Cronica delle Cose occorrenti 
■r Tmpl Mioi,) Mr. Hallw bai, inlua woilc on ae Middle Ages, (toI. T. p. 309, 
Bote,) mistakm Uie confeqaance tut tbe etnse, and snpposcd that they were called 
•* Groiidi " because their names were inscribed on the ordinances of justice ; it it 
tme this may have become the secondary meaning ot the term. >iiebuhr haa noticed 
fbe analogy of tUt ivtantary resignation of nobility to the TnmMiUoad pUktm of 

f Pelli, p. 

U We find him, indeed, in the very first canto of the "Inferno," which is generally 
tndentood to have been written before his exile, using the past tense in speiddng of 
Uiftue. He p roflama Ml omgatfam to Virgiifor "Lo baHo atile chea' to flitto 
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view them through the t^edinm of the partial theories of inter- 
pretation adopted by particular commentatorsy sddom diqMMed 
to admit any facts at variance with the views whidi dtey support. 
Dante was often wrong in hk estimate of things and of persons. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise ! How could a work, nnin- 
spired, be free from inconsisteneiee and contradictions, when it 
was written in separate parts, through an interval of sixteen 
years, and professed to decide ex eathtdrd upon the past, the 
present, and the future, to judge the character of contemporary 
events and of contemporary men ! The wonder is not that tm 
inconsistencies are so many, but so few. Inconsistencies there 
are, no doubt, of a glaring nature in the life of Dante — inccmsiB- 
tencies in matters of religion and of politics, as weU as incon- 
stancy in matters of the affections. We find him at one time 
applying to the Roman Pontiff the mystical language used in the 
Apocalypse with reference to Antichrist;* at another admitting 
him to be Christ's vicar ; f sometimes he addresses his native 
city in terms of the most violent invective ; at others she is the 
f^amosissima figlica di Roma," worthy of triumphal fame," 
mother of heroes." That he was of changeable temperament, 
we have his own authority for affirming ; I that in matters of the 
affections he was equally inconstant, rests not merely upon the 
assertion of Boccaccio, but, it would seem, his own plain confes- 
sion. § The attem{)t to reconcile the apparent contradictions, 
has occasionally involved the sense of the Poet in almost inextri- 
cable confusion. Some writers have seen the clue to the sup- 
posed labyrinth in the employment of an occult language, a sec- 
tarian phraseology ; so tliat the man who sought to reconcile not 
merely the factions but the dialects of his country, — who aimed 
at unity in all practicable things, a unity *'di forzae dis|)ndn." — 
who, it would n|)|if ar, was, for the most {>:irt, (1is|i(ised to admit 
the spiritual authority of the church, and who followed the civi- 
lians of his age, in regarding an universal monarcliy as expedient 
and desirahle, — lias been degraded mto a mere member of a sect, 
so insignihcant and uninflueutial that the historian has scorned 
to record its progress. 

We are requested to believe that the Poet impugned tiie prin- 
cipal dogmas of the Church of Komc ; that he did this under 
cover of a conventional language kuown only to a party. || 

« Infem. XIX. 106. t Ptaiftt XX. 87. 

X •* E se la Stella si cnmbi5 e rise, 

Qual mx fee' io, che pur di mia natara 

TVMBitttebile md per tntte goiM t P«rwi. V . 97—99. 

i Pargat. XXXI. 59. 

II Dante's prof^s««ion of faith is inserted in recent editions of his work^. Ros- 
leiti reco|{ni2es aa argumeat ia bis farour, evea ia the tiiree pome^ rauates, which 
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fint it may be remarked, that a Giidf op a GhibeUin, of Dante's 
age, was no longer, if he had ever been, a mere religioue 
partisan.* 

The sabstantiAldififorenoes between the Church and the Empire 
were at an end on the extinction of the Suabian dynasty ; the 
diq>ate about investitures, which is said to have occasioned 
seventy-eigM battles, was adjusted; and the names Guelf and 
GhibeUiii had become scarcely more than mere designations of 
political factions, ill understood by those who bore them, and 
often aasmned to veil or further the purposes of family animosity 
or Papal ambition.i- The religious sentiments of the Poet pro- 
bably never experienced any material change. You have," 
says he, in the " Paradise," the Old and toe New Testament, 
and the pastor of the church who guides you nor does the 
language which he uses in the political Treatise de Monarchia" 
differ. After demonstrating that the right of the Emperor floes 
not depend upon any earthly vicar, but flows immediately from 
God himself, he thus concludes : — " But this truth must not 
be taken in so rigid a sense as to countenance the opinion that 
the Emperor is in no respect subject to the Romcin !*ontiff; for 
this mortal is, in a certain mode, ordained for inmiortal felicity. 
Let then Ca?snr accord to Peter the reverence duo to a father 
from h'v-i firRt-ljorn; so tiiat, ilhiiniiiatod by the hght of the pa- 
temal i'avour, he may bo able, with groat rr effect^ to irradiate 
the world entrusted to his G^overnment by Him who alone rules 
spiritual and temporal matters." § 



the fre=ro nf Giotto places in the hand of the Poet. (Sre the Beatrice di Dnntr, ad 
feoem.j The conclusions of this writer have been impugned by Arthur Haiiam, in 
whom, since deceased, Rossetti recognizes his most able opponent, (see remarks on 
Professor Roasetti's Dialogues,) by Monti, (see hit Preface to the ** Convito/') by 
A.W. SdilcL'ol, (Rrviic Jes drux Momlc;, 15 AoAt, \^?jG,) by Ozanam, (Dante et 
U Phi!oso|>liie Catlioliquc, ) by the Jesuit I'iaiiciani, (Ti pot.'; rati a dellc belle Arti,) and 
by Artaud, ^Uist. d& Oaute). Ou the other haud, we iearn, frum a statement in the 
" Mistero del Amor PUtonieo,'* that tlit ■ytten cf iU mflior his eoDttitatecl the 
tben? of a series of lectures at Berlin ; and that Vecchioni, a Neapolitan Judge, 
embracetl, not many years ago, opinions not very dissimilar, which ho pronisod tO 
tapport m a future publication, — a promise whicJi he has not kept. 

* Osaaam (p. 276, in note,) dCw the worde of Gregory X«, addreoed to the 
Florentines, A.D. 1273, to prove the indefinite signification then attached to the 
worr! GhibelHn : — " Ghibellinus est, at Chri^tianiis at Ciris at prozimus. Ergo hsec 
tot et tarn valida conjunctionis nomina, Ghibelimo succumbent? et id Qoam atqae 
fmoe nomen (quod quid aigiulleet neaao intelUgit) pl«a valebit ad o^um qiiam lata 
omDia tam clara et tarn solida expressa ad charitatenii aed qooaiaiD h»c Testra par« 
tium stndia pro Rnmanis pontificiboa contra eonim inimicos snscepisse aasevprnti? : 
ego Romantts pontifex hos vestros ciTes, etsi hactenui ofifenderinty redeuntes tamea 
ad gremitnii raoepi ae Minlaaia InjurUa pfo filiia habeo." 

t Farad. VI. 31—35. 

t Ibid. V. 76, 77. 

§ De Monarchi4» Ub. III. s. 14. 
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That he was profoundly imprtMod inSk the neoesBity of order, 
clearly appeaiB arom a passage in the CodMitei^ ^vhere he con- 
siders the advantage arising finom the eway of a single monaroh. 
He says, "Itelfarthe perfeetui ef jUm ooifeBiiavttlgion of the 
Imam epeoies, it is owveBienfe for there to be one pilot, who, 
HBnnidnrinr the vanone oondhioiia of manlriad, and intvodMiw 
jpoereepflD&ig inatitatSoni, shaB be in eiraty ffnwooi intiealodiwdt 
an imivflBMa and uBdeaiaUe effiee of eomi^^ We&dhin 
apon one oecanoa avowing hk veneiatioB for the eupvene afiae 
m the Boman Hieranhy, by hneelhtt to Adrian V .i- 
In the Convito" Danie i^lrma iSai the Holy Ghmch eamot 
enr.t Aeeoidu^ to LeonaMb Brad, ha wrote a Latin lettsr ta 
Aebdian GacdiBa]s,nrgIngthan, after the death of Gtepunt, to 
aononr in electing an Italian Pope.p In a letter, of whidithe 
or^^nal Latin hw been reeently dieoomad, and wUoh ia ad- 
dressed to the people and paaoss of Italy, we find him thoa eoE- 
horfting tham to reaeive the Emperor :— The Lord of haawm and 
aar^haa eoaatitafted him yomr long* It is he whom Petar, the 
¥iear of Ck>d, admoniahee us to honour, and whom Clement, the 
BDW anocessor <if Peter, illuminates with the light of his aportalie 
baaedictiQo/* If we can credit Filelfo, Dante mote upon oae 
accaeion a letter to Boniface VIII., ocamneneing thna, Beaii- 
tudkua tuffi sanctitas niliil potest cogitare pollutum, qm vioeain 
tenoB flerans Chriati, totius eat miaerioorditt aedea, m» piatalia 
eaempTum, summn religionis apex.*" 

Although, like most of the vvntoi*R of that age, everiead|y to 
attack the glaring abuses of the Court of Home, Dante was edu- 
cated, lived, and died a disciple of St. Thomas Aquinaa. During 
the *»g'»M»*' oecaaioned by the death of Beatrice, many of his 
biograp a e r s th e early conunentator Frane c e co Boti a mong s t the 
number — suppose that he entered a Franciscan convent ; and it ia 
an undoubted fact that he desired to be buried at Bavenna, ia 
the habit of that order. || 

With respect to the g^rgo,*' or conventional laqgnage aiqh 
posed to have been in use at that period by an anU-papaf party, 
and by Dante, as one of its chiefs, for the secret propagation of 
principles hostile to those avowed by the Church of Rome, and 
akin to the Lutheran doctrines of a subsequent age, we regard 
them as militating airainst every canon of criticism. Can it be 
Biq^posed for an instant, that Dante would seek to veil his cpiniona 

• Tratt. IV. c. IV. 

t Parg. XIX. 128. Confer. Infem. c. 11. 23^, SO ; XIX. 101. Paig. lU. ^4-5 ; 
XX. 96, 90. 

: Tratt. II. c. IV. f Vito dl Dantt. 

I Hut. d« I>Mt«, par M. Artand, p. 84. 
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ii|)on doctrines of the highest importance, fiuiii any dreiid of 
personal consequences ; The age in which he hved \^as feaiieas 
and hccntious to excess, free of speech, and couiagcuub in en- 
durin^^ persecution. Dante had loaded the whole Guelf party with 
the foulest invectives; he had denounced tlic Cuurt of liouie in 
no measured terms ; he Imd congratulated thu chief Guelf city, 
Florence,* upon her notoriety in Hell ;t he had assailed a hving 
Pope, Bonifaoe VIII., with the bitterest satire ever perused. 
What motive could he have to involve in mysterious language 
may tnitliB which had become evident to his ardent intelli^ncc, 
and tuineh it importod wadd to know ? A conventional lan- 
gua^e inqilies a party 'who are to use it ; hot Dante gluiies in 
Mvng stood aiixtffimi party,— k having fcrmed aporty for faim- 
aeir^ The modern doetme of tiie " gergo/' aeeoiB to be the 
imd imaginatiaii of leoaniag and ingenuity Ul bestowed* The 
nnteoable position bas^ bowever, found an^porten in this eoimtry , 
amongit men whose cause is not so weak as to need the aid of a 
fidsehood, and who ouglit to be aware thai the time has gone by 
when a question of doctrine can be seriously adfected by an appeal 
to any other name than that of the Divine founder of their reli- 
gion. 

M. Rossetti appeals to the admitted obscnriiy and mysterious 
lanmiage obsenrMue in the writers of the hmgue d'oil and d'oe as 
evimnee of the gergo.** TlioBe ohazaeters, however^ like the 
imitations of Latin versification, Ihe anagrams, the aorosties, the 
euphmsm of hrter da^, eoo sUii t t ed memy the folXm of the age. 
Even the sennoBs of Bt. Bernard, where we would least look mr 
H, abound in mysttdsm. The critic is at a hm to account for 
the contemporary popularity of the Roman de la Ron," except 
hy referring it to the hidden heresy concealed in its pages ; but as 
Mr. Bruce Whyte wdU remarks, § it was precisely uie kind of 
oomposition most in aoeordancc with the prevailing taste. Every 
liody in those days was an alchemist, either in the hteral or figura- 
tive sense of the term. The wliole universe was regarded as one 
aUegocy; it was though that both the material andspiritnal worids 
possessed marvellous secrets, whidi it was the proper province 
of each science to penetrate. If we regard the intrinsic meritB 
of the ^^Rornm de la Ron," as imnffiment to account for its popu- 

* A iox of ooiTuptioQ ooDcealing iiaelf firom th& liuaUman — a yiper iliooUag iu 
rtiiif into thfl entnlb of its motker — a goat whoie loathsomenew inwcts the (lo&— 
m HtbIui wickedly and impiously burning in the inc^taous embraces of her parent 

Onyrn?! — an Amata hanrnns: hrr«?clf throne;!! f1i«;rtp})ointment. Fnch arc the invec- 
tires with which the tplendtda bUis of the exile assails his native city. They all 
oecnr in a single letter— that addressed to Henry VII. 

t Infem. XVI. % Parad- XVIL 

§ Uiet. del Mw*** BnaasM, torn. lU. p. 91>2. 
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larity, snffident causes existed in its gross fioeationsness, and the 
persecution which it had to encounter on the part of the Chnreh. 
We think M. Rossetti admits that he has not seen any of ^ka 
judgments of the Gours d'Amour ; he may he safely challenged to 
reconcile the fkmous judgments of the Countess of Champagne, 
and of Ermengarde, Viscountess of Norbonne,* with his hjwh 
thesis. But not only was his in some respects a trifling ace, bnt 
even Dante shows that he himself can also sometimes trifle, not 
to mention the passages in his great poem familiar to its readers — 
witness his adoption of that most absurd of all metres, the Sestine ; 
witness also the Canzone, whose antiienticity has, it is true, but 
in our opinion without due reason, been doubted, commencing 
" Ahi faulx ris,'" &c. &c., written alternately in three languages, 
the langue d''oil, Latin and Italian, the first rhyming with the first, 
the second with the second, the third with the third. The Can- 
aone concludes thus : — 

** Canson, vos pognes ir per tot le moad 
Namque locutus sum ill lingua trina 
Ut gravb roea spina 

Si saccia per lo mondo, ogn' oomo il senta : 
Forse pieut n'avrik cht mi tormenta.'^ 

It is impossible to contraRt the later with the earlier writings 
of the author of the " Spii ito Antipapale," without entertainino: a 
suspicion that he has himself an esoteric as well as an exoteric 
creed. At ail events, few can doubt the toTKlency of such a work 
as the "Mistero del Amor Platonico," which appears to have bor- 
rowed somewhat from the specious theories contained, with great 
parade of learning, in the "Origine de tous les Cultes" of Dupms. 
We thought that Gibbon had, to borrow an expression of Mr. 
Boaden, "rej^laced the veil upon the PJleusinian mysteries," tliat 
his criticism, wliich obtained the sanction of Heyne, and we be- 
lieve of scholars generally, had annihilated the daring theory of 
Warburton ; but Rossetti has, upon the sole authority of the 
latter, without the addition of a single new argument, reproduced 
the interpretation given by the Bibhup in his " Divine Legation." 
He does not attempt to deny that there are numerous passages 
in the writings of Dante literally incompatible with his theory ; 
on the contrary, he attempts to oxi)laiii them by the necessity 
the Poet was mider, of using wliitc as well as black words (parole 
bianchc e neve), of speaking occasionally in exoteric plirasrolfigv. 
This construction would make Dante not merelv a dissiiuulator, 
but a simulator; not only a hypocrite, but a positive dealer in 
falsehoods. Of how mean a character nmst Dante henceforth be 

* Comnlt BMpUMud, C3ioiz, &c.» tom. IL p. 120. 
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regarded ! — Danto, hitherto cited as the bold, the uncompromising 
friend of tnith. How does the whole theory deaden our adiuira- 
tioil of tho&>e noble Hues — 

" S* 10 -cil vero son ttmido amlco 
Temo di pcrder vita tra coloro 
Cbe qiiesto tempo chiameranDO antico! *' 

How incompatible is it with the continued exhortation ad- 
dressed to the Poet in the " Divine Comedy," urging him boldly 
to speak the truth of what he had seen in the other world ! If 
there were a secret heresy couched in his verses which the author 
wished to conceal, with what view call public attention to the 
fiu^t by continually challenging, aa he does, his readers to pene- 
trate their mystic meaning ! Even M. Rossetti's interpretation 
supplies no more hardy assertions thsn the literal text. We are 
by no means disposed to restrict the sense of Dante ; on the con- 
trary, knowing his profound character as a writer^ and the vast 
extent of his acquirements — having his own avowal before us, that 
he wrote with reference to a literal, an allegorical, a moral, 
and an anagogic meaning, (an expression, by the way, which is said 
to have been borrowed firom St. Buonaventure,) — ^we would con* 
stnie his poems polisensamente" in the widest view of the term ; 
bnt who can admit willingly the doctrine of the " gergo ! ^ Take 
the writings of any poet of exalted imaginative powers, — Shelley 
for instance, who abounds in figurative expressions, — and it would 
not be a matter of much difficulty to subject his poems to the 
process which has been implied to the Italian writers, who are 
supposed to write in the scHsalled gergo or take that great 
master of allegory, William Spenser, who, alter apologising for 
presenting the idle rhymes,'' as he terms them, of the " Faery 
Qneene^ to the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, thus concludes : — 

'* Yet if their deeper sense be inlv waid, 

And the dim veile, witli whicli (nnw common view 
Their fairer parts are iud, aside be laid, 
Perhaps not vain they may appear to you.'* 

Are we to consider this as the admission of a mystical and con- 
ventional language I We think we hear the outcry of the English 

critics at such a supposition. 

With respect to recent researches, it should be noticed, that 
the bibliographer, Stephen Audin, has discovered the letter of the 
Frate Ifilario, whose authenticity has been matter of discussion 
in the literary world, transcribed by Boccaccio himself, and form- 
iiiijj part of a niiscellaiieoiis volume (Zibaldono) in the Laurent ian 
library. All questions also respecting the authenticity of the 

VOL. m, ^NO. 1. D 
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treatise De Vulgari Eloquio,** and the good faith of THbsbo, 

may be considered at an end smee the reoovery at Grenoble of 
the original Latin MS, of the 14th ccntur}% wlileh whether in 
Dante s own writing has not been ascertained. It was aimounoed, 
we Lelicvo, for the firet time, by Fraticelli.* 

In 1827, Professor Wittc, of Breslau, published a small volume 
with the foUowm^ title: — Dantis Aligherii Epistolae quse 
extant." It contained all the U tters, or fragments of lettem, 
seven in nnmber, which the Editor thought could be relied on as 
hi8» together with Witte*B own notes and emoidations. They 
were as follows : — 

1. A letter to Can Grande respecting the Paradise.'' Date, 

1317. 

2. One to a frieiul, a cliinchman apparently at Florence, re- 
jecting humiliating conditions suggested with a view to a reoal 
from banishment. Dntc, Dec. ISIG. 

3. A letter to \ho Italian iVinces, mging them to give Ileniy 
VII. a favourable rrccpt ion. 1310. 

4. Ono to Hemy VII. iiiciiing hiiu to leave Lombardy and maich 
upon Tuscany, the hotbed of (nielfism. April 1311. 

5. A missive to the Italian Cardinals, exhorting ikem to reetore 
the Apostolic See to Rome. Apr. lol-i. 

6. An original letter to Cino da Pistoja, answeiisg a quesUou of 
gallantry projHised bv the latter. 

7. A letter to Guido da Tulenta, written from Venice, where it 
wouhl nevni that Dante had been sent ambassador. He aftirms 
the inability of the bcnators to nndei*stand cither the Latin or 
the Italian dialects; and accounts for tiieu* ignorance of the 
latter by their Greek or Dalmatian descent. This letter has 
been doul)te(l by Witte and others. Date, circ. 1313. 

Tills publication of Witte arrested public attention. It was 
familiar to all scholars, IVoni the testimony of Boccaccio, Bruni, 
and Filelfo, that Dante had written numerous letters in the 
Latin lant^uacje ; even the commencements of some had been 
preserved. Kesearches were made ; and a few years since the 
f>ame learned l*rofess(>r announced in a German Keview the dis- 
covery of seven more letters, three of which he pronounced posi- 
tively to be Dante's, whilst he thought himself justified in 
inferring the others to have been dictated by him, although bear^ 
ing diHereut signatures. These letters Witte was allowed to 
transcribe ; but during his absence they were one day purloined 
from his table, and he WM not allowed a second oopy. From Yam 
account it would aeem^ that amongst the MSS. foand on the 

* Op«n MiMd, tool. III. part. 11. p. 16. Kr. 18Sft— 1840. 
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takincr of Heidelbcrcr some centuries ago, and presented by 
Maximilian of liavai ia td Gregurv XV. in 1G22, was a pareh- 
uiLiit volume in 4t(\ iiuniliercd I7i!lJ, purporting to have been 
written in Perugia, in the suuiiiilt of 1394, by Francesco da 
Monte Pulciano. It coniaiiied the ten celoi^ues of Petrarch, 
the well-known treatise by Dante " J)c Monarcliia," and nine 
letters in Latin. Of these eight have never been printed ; the 
ninth had been pre^^0U8ly published by Witte, — it was the letter 
addressed by Dante to the Emperor Henr}'. Another of these 
flpistleB was the original Latin text of the one addressed to the 
PriaeeB of Italy, which bad been previously only known to scholars 
m aa Italian translatioii. Tbe remainiiig aeren were hitherto 
whofiy' nnlmowii; bat in tUs ancient vdume it is positively 
a0 i j f m e d that thiee of them are the oompo^tion of Dante ; and 
PkiofeBBor Witte infers, from the daaaineation and tenor the 
nmaining four (whieh, however, bear other Bignatiires), that the^ 
proecded from the same pen. 

1. The letter first in Ate, bnt eifl^th in order as olasaified in 
the MS., is not ahsohitelj attrihoted to Dante. It is directed 
to the Gardinal Nicoolo d'Oatia (Alhertini di Prate), and pur- 
ports to proceed from Alessandro da Romena and the twelve 
leadets of the exiles, of whom Dante was one. It would seem 
that the €Sardinal had been sent to Florence in March^ ld04, in 
OTder to negotiate a general amnesty between the contending 
faetion a ; that he had promised the exms to restore them to their 
eoimtry, and even to remodel the state according to their wishes. 
The letter of tiie exiles avows their inability to express their grar 
titode in adequate terms ; they protest their determination only 
ao frr to profit by the homiiiation of their adversaries as may be 
neoessary for the advantage and salvation of their conunon country 
(admaarios Doetros ad sulcos boose civilitatis remeare). 

2. The second is a letter of condolence addressed by Dante to 
Obertoand Guido di Homena^ upon the occasion of the death of 
tinir uncle, the before-mentioned Count Alessandro. The date 
■mst be between 1308 and 1311. Dante speaks of Alessandro in 
tems of the hi^est encomaum, as also his family, which he terms 
the most powerful house in Tnscany. His good opinion Dante 
lived to alt^.* He proceeds to apologize for not attending to 
paiy the last respect to the remains of Alessandro, — iii'^g as his 
excuse, the unexpected poverty f in which his exile had placed 
him, and which even deprived him of horses and of arms. 

♦ Inf. XXX. 77. 

t* Dante continually recurs to the subject of his destitution. In his letter to 
Can Grande, he thas expresses himself: — " Urg^ enim me ni imiUaris aagutw 
at 1mm et alia ntitia rdpablies deidiBqim oporteat" Accofdlog to Qtovaaai 

d2 
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3. The third letter is a short familiar one, addressed to the 
Maifjiiis Moroello Malir^jiiiia, wJioin D.iuie addresses as his pro- 
tector ; it must have been written about the same date, and con- 
firms in several particulars the atcuunt of the early biographers. 
The Poet alludes in it to his having been an object of wonder 
to the court of Malispina, by the resolute firmness with which he 
resisted, whilst there, the fascinations of the sex ; and confesses, 
that scarcely had he arrived at the sources of the Amo, when he 
met with a lady to whose influence he had been compelled to 
submit, who had driven from his mind every other thought, and 
had rendered him quite a different being. A poem appears to 
have accompanied tins letter, which Witte conjectureB to be the 
one commencing — Amor daccK^ convien pur ch' io mi dolga." 

4. The fourth letter, dated 31st of March, 1311, purports to be 
written from the confines of Tuscany, at the source of the Amo, 
at a period when the Emperor Heniy VII. — destined so sadly to 
disappoint the hopes of Dante — was marching upon Cremona and 
Brescia. It is written in the fiercest tone of Ghibellinism, and 
has the following superscription : — Dante Ali^hieri, the Flo- 
rentine, undeservedly hanisned, salutes the impious and rebel- 
lious Florentines." How difl^erent the commencement of his 
previous expostulatory letter f — " Popule mi, quid feci tibi !^ 
One pa^ge shows how far from bis thoughts was any attack 
upon the unity of the Church of Rome. As you have,' says he 
ironically, shown in other respects your hostile disposition 
to the apostolic unity, make trial of your ability to disturb this 
unity also (that of civil government) ; so that the existence of a 
double Moon (Emperor) may lead to what seems a probable con- 
sequence — a double Sun" (Pope). Dante proceeds to picture to 
them the consequences which he considers that their resistance, a 
necessai ily unsuccessful one, will entail, i. e. ruin and destruction. 

5. 6, 7. The remaining letters, although comparatively unim- 
portant» are not without interest ; they bear the signature of the 
Countess (O. Guidi) di Battifolle, and are addressed to the 
Empress Margaret of Brabant, wife of Henry VII. They pur- 
port all to be written about the time when that Emperor invaded 
Italy, and contain allusions to passing political events. The third, 
which is dated from Poppi, m the Upper Valley of the Amo, 
18th March, 1311, answers some inquinesmade by the Empress, 



dl Semralte, he bid paned through all Che formB neeewary to the Doctoriat de- 
gree! which he would have taken, " but his penury forbad." See cd. De Romania, 

RpTHP, 1815 — 17. ton, !^'. p. G, in note. The Doctor.ite would, we bt^^licve. hsTO 
entitled Dante to rank wiUi knights ; both were in those dajs distinctions coveted 
by princes ami nobles, at leut in the South of Earope. Both were styled Mea- 
siri or Donkioi. 
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req^ecting the health of the Countess and her family. Witte* 
recognizes in this Countess Guidi, the mother of Frederigo 
Novello, mentioned in the " Purgatorio.** 

M. Artaud has ascertained from M. Frederici, of Padua, the 
error of Foscolo, who affirmed that there exist tvl an autogi'aph 
of Dante in that city. It appears that the family of Papafava 
poaaeas a copy of an instrument, date 1306, 27 August, in which 
"Danfino q. Alligery de Florentia et nunc stat. Padue," is one 
of the witnesses to a loan of 1705 books, contracted ])et\vcen 
parties therein mentioned. This copy is of the date 1335, and 
» authenticated by a notary. It is w dl proved that Dante, at 
the date of the instrument, was at Padua. 

M. Frederici has published, from an unedited work of the 
Padre Paolo Attaccanti, who it appears had written a commen- 
tary upon Dante, a new reading of the 59th verse of the Fifth 
Canto of the '4nfemo," where, with reference to Semiramis, the 
printed editions have 

** Clie succedette a Nino e fifc sua sposa." 

Instead of ^^succedette," the new version j^ves '^sugger dette," and 
the sense would then he, who suckled Nmus and hecame his wife ; 
an opposition of idea familiar to Dante's style, which makes the 
reader shudder to contemplate ; quasi dicat,^ adds Attaccanti, 
iOa est Semiramis luxuriosissima, quse habuit in virum Ninum 
quem lactaverat, et, ne homines obloquerenter de ea, fecit legem 
ut omnibus liceret uxorari ad Hbitum." Writers may call the 
son Ninus as well as Ninias, but the proposed new reading is 
opposed to the authority of the MSS. ; and unfortunately for 
Attacc^nti*s correction, wc lia.o the original Latin Hexameters 
of the Fifth Canto of the '4nfemo;*' they run thus, — 

*' Httc uxor Nini regis fuit Assy riorum, 
Et sibi saccewit regno Semiramis illa.^t 

A very general tradition has affirmed that the famous Count 
Ugolino, when incarcerated, fed upon the flesh of his own children, 
and a corresponding sense has been attached to the line, — 

•* Pid che il dolor pot^ il digiuno." 

A few years ago a discusssion took place at an entertAinmont 
given by the celebrated literato Niccolini, as to the correctness 
of the interpretation. This led to a controversy between l*ro- 
feasors Carniignani and Rosini, whose merits have divided the 
literary world. See the facts stated by M. Artaud, in his *'His- 
toire de Dan to. "J 

* Opere Minori di Dante, Fir. 1835—40, torn. III. part II. p. 165—199. 

t Divina Commedia giiuU U Legione del Codice Butoliiiiaiui, torn. I. p. 317, 
cd. Udine, 1823 ; where see « dMeripCum of M MSS. of the Comedy in the 
libraries of NorClieni Italy. 

I B. 255. 
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The visit of Dante to England was supposed by Tiraboeclii to 
stand merely upon the dictum of Giovanni di Serravalle, an early 
writer of the fourteenth centur>% who affirms that the Poet had 
studied Paduse, Bononiie, demum Oxoniis, et Parisiis;" but 
the fact rests, it aj'pf aPB, upon still earlier and more venerable 
authority, — ^that of Boccaccio. See his Latin letter to Pt^trarch, 
which accompanied a copy of the Comedy transcribed by Boc- 
caccio himself: he imagines Dante led by Apollo — 

*' per celsa nivosi 
Gyrrfaeos, medioaque sinus, tacitosque recessug 
Natursc, coelique vias, temeque, mariflque, 
Aonios fontes, Parnassi culmen, et antra 
Julia, Parisios dudum eztremosque Britannos."* 

The enigma of the wood at the beginning of the Inferno,*' so 
fruitful a source of controversy, has been treated b^ Fraticelli, in 
a dissertation which impears in the complete edition of Drate 
recently published at Florence, so as to reconcile many of the 
views of previous writers. 

PRIN( IPAL ALLEGORY OF THE DIVINE COMEDY. 
Symbolical Figurt^ of the First Canio, acronlinij ^y Fi attcvili. 



The wood with a deep valley. 



The mount vtitU a lieligliHui garden. 

7~. 

Order, political nnd moral. 

Concord — peace — monarchy.* 

Monlitf-^wealtii— liberty. 

I CiVILUATIOM. 

I Felicity, public and private. 

The raonnt. 
Cultivated garden. 
The mount ia cause of erery joy, 
(cagioae di tatta giqfa). 

Order produces every good. 
The hill is irradiated by the Sun. 

I i. f". 

Civilization is iliuminated by the U^t 
of Rectitude and Justice. 



i 

s. 

a 
3 



a 

M 

1 



Disorder, political and moral. 
Discord — war — anarchy. 
Iniiioiility— niMiy— elavery* 

BAEBAaiBlt. 

Infidelity, public and private^ 

Thr wor»d bitter (amnra). 
The wood savage (selvaggia). 
The wood deserted (deserta). 

i, c. 

(Disorder produces nothing but evil). 
The wood is deprived of every ray of 
light— priva d'ogsl lace). 

1. e. 

Barbarism has no appreciation of 
what is right or just. 

Lonza, or Panther. Veltro, or Hound. 

Gufllf Pto wnoe f w to w . TIm military power of the GMbeOiBe, 

Liom* OTytbe bero nourished by love, wis 

The power of Prance, jwvfitf* dom, and virtue, who after de 

Wo(f. stroying the Guelf ascendancy,! g. 

The eecolar Papal power» «MHeiditt. ihall ilfcet the reordioance and! 3 

feUeity of Italy. > * 

Dante, Human Reason. 
Virtril, Human Science. 
Beatrice, Divine Science. 

The ^* gajetta pelle,"" to which Dante alludes in the First Canto 

♦ Dante, Opere, Fir. torn. V. p. 13^, 1830—18-11. 
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of the loferno,'' as iiis|)irinsf bim with hope, the colebrcatcd lin- 
guist, now the Cardinal .Mczzofanti, has, I believe, n ferred not 
to the " I^>ii2a,'* or Panther, which had ojijjosed his iurther pro- 
gress, but to the Ram, the constellation visible in Spring. 

The four stars seen by tho Poet in the Fii*st Cant^* of the "Pur- 
gatorio" have, notwithstan<llnf( the cuutiaiv interpretation of 
Strcekfuss, been understood by Humboldt and others to have a 
real meaning, and to denote "la croix du Snd,'* or eonstellalitin 
visible at the South Pole. " The philosophical and religious mys^- 
ticisni,'' savs Humboldt, "which lid viviHesthe immense 

composition of Dante, assigns Iti all objects not only an ideal but 
a real and material existence, which constitute with him two 
different worlds as it were, reciprocally roHocting each other." 
The four stars were similarly understood hy the celebrated navi- 
gator Amerigo Vespucci. It is observable that Dante, in his 
different works, has cited not merely Ptolemy and Aristotle, the 
principal authorities on astronomy in his age, hut Arabian writers 
also, from whom he may have learnt the existence of the cross of 
the South. The roundness of the earth and Antipodes were, as 
we learn from M. Libri,* fkcts also generally aamitted at the 
commenoement of the 14th century. 

MiflBirini, tlie friend of Canofa, has directed his attention to 
the restoration of monranentB ilhutimtive of Dante ; and with 
some appearance of probalMlity, daima for an aoeient picture of 
the 14tn century, now in h» posseesion, the lineameots of Bear 
triee, nay, oven the design of Dante himaelf. 

A portrait of Dante by Giotto, whose existence had been indi- 
cated by Vaeari, was discovered on the 21st of July, 1840, in the 
ancient chapel of the Palazzo del Poteetil at Florence. The 
Poet is placed near Pope Clement IV., Brunette Latini, and 
Gorso DvMiati. The painter Giotto was following his profession 
at Rome in 1298, according to an authentic account for whidi we 
are indebted to Baldinucci, previously to which he had painted 
the pictures in the Church del Carmine, and in the PlaUuszo ddl 
Potesta ; and as Brunette Latini died in 1294, it is probable 
that the work was executed'previously, — ^it may be about the date 
when Dante became connected, by marriage, with the family of 
Donati. It is certain that the portrait must have been piunted 
before 1300, since in that year the Poet left Florence, never to 
return. The countenance is that of a young man. These por- 
traits were soon after plastered over by the enemies of the Poet. 
Various attempts were made from time to time to restore them, 
it being well known that they existed. They were at last re- 

* Utstoire des Sciences Mathematiques, torn. IJ. p. ll^i/, note I. 
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eoTered, mainly, we believe, through the peraeveranee and enthur 
oasm of Signer Bezzi. Another very intereeting likeness of 
Dante is in the possession of the Marchese Tomgiani ; it is a 
cast generally beheved to have been taken shortly after death. 

The minor poems, the foundation of the fame of Dante^ have 
at length received the attention which they so much needed. It 
is a long, and a difficult, and in some instances impossible, task to 
assign the date of those productions, or even to fix with any 
degree of certainty what was composed prior to 1297, in whicn 
year appears the earliest record of his poetical reputation, when 
he was matriculated in the Art or Company of Physicians, as 
Dante Aldighiero degF Aldighieri, Poeta Fiorentino.*" He 
was then 32 years of ape. From Fratiedli,* a writer who has 
followed up the design, mdleated and left incomplete by Trivulzio 
and Monti, it appears that Mr* Lyell has too hastily received 
nuny canzoni and sonnets as genuine, which rest upon little or 
no proof. Wittt li i^ also occupied Iiimself with the same sub- 
ject, and has published several unedited sonnets from MSS. in 
libraries at Venice and Milan; 14«5 lyrical pieces (CanEoni, 
Sestine, Ballate, Sonnets, Madrigals, or Fragments) have been 
already published as the conopositions of Dante Alighieri, — of 
which number, according to Fraticelli, only 78 can be positive!} 
affirmed to be his. The saino meritorious writer has carefully 
classified the genuine, doubtful, and spurious poems.*f* 

If we add the discovery of an ancient commentary upon the 
" Inferno," by Guiniforte delli Bargiggi, at Marseilles, where it 
published, A.D. 1838, with an extraordinary dedication to the 
present Pope, by a French advocate, certainly not in communion 
with the church of Rome, we believe that we have enumerated 
the principal recent publications ilhistrative of the life and 
writings of Dante. We think that enough has been said to 
render the fact intelligible, why the interest excited by the 
subject upon the Continent has not been less intense than that 
occasioned ]>y the recovery of the treatise "de Kepubiica" of the 
Roman Orator. 

• Opcre Minori, torn. I. c. 3. i ir. I83j— 1840. f P. 341. 
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Art. TT. — 1. // Cmte UgoUno della GJierardesca^ e I (rhihcllini 
di Pisa, Romanzo Storico di Giovanni JRosini. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Milan. Aug. 1843. 

2. Torriani e Visconti delT Autore Mia Sibiiia Odaleta, 2 vols. 
8vo. Milan. 1839. 

3. Antoniolo Landriani Capitano di Ventura^ Scene Sloricht 
del Secoh XIV. Milan. 1842. 1vol. 

4. JVtco/o de" Lapiy ovvero I PaUeichi e I Piagnoni di Massimo 

Azeglio, 1 vol. Milan. 1841. 

5. Jntorno a Nicold dt Lapi, ovvero I Palleschie 1 Piutjjioni di 
Massimo (VAzeglio^ Ragionnmcnto di Felice Turotti, con Illus- 
trazioni Storiclie. 1 vol. Milan. liSiS. 

(». Frantmento di Lettcra suiV Assedio di Firenzc (signed) 
Giuseppe Mazzini. Paris. 1843, &c. &c. &c. 

" II faut des Spectacles dans les grandes villes, il faui des Ronuuis 
dans les provinces.'' This truism, prefixed by Rousseau to his 
^^Nouvelfe Heloise,^ accounts for the predilection of our country- 
loving i)eople for romantic narrative, and it also explains why 
Romance is still, in Italy, comparatively barren, and chiefly of 
foreign importation. No one in Italy, who can help it, resides in 
the country ; and the short and nicriy season of mUeggiaiurOy 
conveying for a few weeks all the luxuries of the city to some 
favourite spot on the Apennines, or by the sea-side, or on the 
shores of the Lario, is not calculated to inspire the light-hcarted 
people of the South with that taste for retirement, and for those 
mtellectiial enjoMnents, which alone can embellisli a secluded 
country life. Readers of all classes are therefore to be found ex- 
chisively in town ; and there it is but natural that the prestige of 
scenic decoration^ of music, and general conversation, should in- 
cline a sensual, and essentially sociable population, to prefer the 
iodal enjoyment of the drama, or even the opera, to the cold 
perusal of a quiet novel at home* 

Not that we would by any means imply that the Italians are * 
not a reading j»eople (^ou^ when and where they find leisure for 
literary puramte, may be a mystery to us) ; for, on the contrary, 
few towns out of Germany may be said to print, publish, and sell 
a larger quantity of books, than Milan and Turin have done ever 
since 1830 ; and it would be absurd to presume, that out of so 
many thousand volumes, none that are purchased are read. But 
a very wide majority of those publications consists of works of 
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science and erudition, cyclopaedias, univei"sal histuries, fjeop^aphi- 
cal and bitttriaphical dictionaries, annals ul' statistics, of political 
economy, oi" eclucatiun, republications of old chronicles and musty 
parchments, antiquarian researches — huge folios and quartos for- 
midable to look upon. Under the weight of all this learned lumber, 
the vein of spontaneous Italian genius runs scanty and slow. The 
Italians have becinne most determined utilitarians in llteraim^e. 
Their publishers seem to have constituted themselves into a vast 
society for the diflusion of useful knowledge. Every line they 
print is meant for an instrument of popuh^ improvement ; axA 
for such a purpose, they think, literature can never assume too 
positive a character — no book can ever be fboad ^rosy and dull 
If the people are to read at all, it must be with a view to become 
better men ; and whenever they are in want of intelleetuai relaza- 
timi, let tihrnn repair to the theatre. 

Should the Italian Literati e\ er succeed in rendering their 
historical pursuits palatable to their readers, in preference to 

works of fiction, we should 1 k upon them with wonder and 

reverence. We labour in England nnder an opposite complaint. 
Novels and romances are rapidly invading the whole republic of 
letters; scarcely one sterling work of history can live, whilst 
thousands of tales of all shapes and colours find favour in the 
eyes of a public, which reads more than it tbinlvs. 

We must be allowed to doubt, whether Italy, with her thre^ 
score novels, — so many and no more have hitherto found their 
way to the shelves of Kolandi's Italian Librar}- in London, — have 
reason to envy ns nur a^^tonishing fecundity in that style et' 
writinrr. AVe love — and who doc^ not ' — we love the works of 
imagination ; we revere tlie ]>rivilr«4Td luaa upon whose mind 
Ofnl hns bestowed so kom and aetiv»« a sense of the beautiful, 
til l" its contemplation will harass and tatjorne him — ^will hannt 
hnn — granting no rest till he has bodied it forth in Ids own im|»e- 
rishable reproductions : — till he has. T*roinetheus-like, eneroaehed 
U])on t lie prerogatives oi tlie i>ivinity, and tasted the ineflable j(»y 
of eieation. We dellglit in romance, as we love to look on 
painting and sculpture ; hut we pity tlie man, whose senses liave 
been so miserably palled and blunted hy long indulgence in the 
vai)id and morbid extravagances of modern fic^tion, as to have 
lost all relish for tfie bare charms of historical narrative : just 
as we would cuniniiserate him, who had doted so long on the 
gaudy beauties of a painted Venus, as ti) hauj no eyes left for the 
living countenance of a lovely womaii in flesli and blood. 

** Truth is strange, 
Stranger than fiction/* — 
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a man who dealt all his life-ttrae in works of hnagination, has felt 
and acknowledged it. Truth is more stran^y and he might have 
added, more grand and beautiful, than fiction. What Art is to 
Nature, Is Romance, to History, NoveJs or dramas, the contri- 
Taoce of mortal understanding, cnnnot rank by the side of the 
annals of mankind — the work of that supreme intellij^nce which 
the Greeks called tlio Poet of Heaven and Earth." 

Walter Scott ami tlio school of his imitators, English or 
Italian, ft'lt the self-evidcnco of this great truth ; and in order to 
lead their readers back to i love for history, they rc>^orted to that 
amphibiou-^ prndnrtif>n, tliat worst of all works of fiction, accepta- 
ble only as a transitional rontrivance — the Historical Novel. 

This style of writin^j: is indeed no novelty. Homer, "\''irgil, and 
Tass^) wrote historical romances in verse ; " Ivanhoe" is an epic 
poem in j)rose ; but epopees were int'^ndod as a substitute for 
histor}-, ere history existed. Men sanii; Ik fore tlicv could write 
or pr'nit. Homer led the way to Herodotus — the l)ard to the 
chroni^ l<T; but in tliis n^^e of deej) research, of sedate erudition, 
whereforr i lux > Iixm? versions, these parodies of histon'? What can 
the poet liope I ty mythologizing on well-defined historical events! 
Whence this niisliiist of tlie natural attractions of that Trite, 
which alone is the Bmutijul f Whence this neoessity of im- 
proving on the designs of Providence i — of 

" Intesser fregi al VerOf ornaudo in parte, 
D* altri diletli che de suoi le carte ; 

or, in good English, of infiincr and tampering with truth? 

It may, indeed, be that ])octi \\ exhausted in its finite resources, 
mavina less imaginative epocli be compelled to rely on th(;acees- 
.-ai \ eo-openiiiuii of positive knowledge; and that, for instance, 
the lovc^ romance of Roland Gramme and Catherine Seytou niif^lit 
fail ill interesting the readers of " The Abbot,** unless supported by 
the great historical importance attached to the personage of Mary 
Stuart, — and in that case human society would have reached the 
utmost stage of Platonic Utopia, and grown too wise for poetry. 
But however the Ideal nurjr tunre need of a close alliance with 
the Heal, truth can certainly derive no advantage from being 
wedded to ficUon. History will always be more interesting than 
historical romance, if men only know how to write and read it. 

*^ Oh !^ answer the publishm, " HistoricBl publications do not 
attract the attention of the thousand and one boavdin|^«Ghool 
misses^ who patronize a Circulating Library." What ! is not a 
powerAil writer more than a match ftr a thousand and one 
boarding-school miswB ! Is not a man of genius intended to be 
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in advance of his age — to force it after his own views — to wean it 
from its unsound predilectiona I The vulgar mass of readers 
delight not in history. True! But did ever any man of suiJitiue 
intellect, any poet, attempt to write history? Did ever any 
eagle-eyed bard cast a vivifying glance on the past, and lay its 
image, misty and shadowy perhaps, but not the less moving and 
breathing, l!efore us ! ^ History hais, hitherto, been merely the 
work of plodding erudition or cold political speculation — the pro- 
duetion of the scholar or philosopher, not of the poet. Poeta^ 
as yetf only deal in historical romances — they dare not write the 
romance of history ; and yet an historical novel is but an imper- 
fect attempt to poetize history. A cursory glance at any of the 
best specimens of that style of composition (say, for example, 

The Abbot,^ which we have mentioned) will easily satisfy us that 
its miun beauties are not of a romantic^ but of an historical cast. 
We feel, as we read, how» notwithstanding the masterly skill of 
the inventor, the progress of the historical action is impaired by 
the encumbrance of more or less incongruous episodes; whilst 
the interest which would naturally be awakened ny the romantic 
situation of accessorial personages is almost entirely destroyed 
by the crushing weight of the real heroes with which they are 
so improvidently brought into juxtaposition. 

To say, with Tasso, that mankina must, like grown children, 
be allowed to swallow the salutary lessons of truth by the skilful 
admixture of poetical ima^ry, is to entertain no very high 
opinion either of the omnipotence of the medicine, or of t£e 
docility of the patient ; and the writer who lays his hope of suo- 
cess on that ola nursery' stratagem, can only obtain the applause 
of an illiterate crowd, whose mfantine inil>ccility enables tliein 
not to detect the deception ; but with minds of a more disciplined 
cast, with men more convei-sant witli the subject, the slightest de- 
viation from incontrovertible facts, the most trifling anachronism 
or inoonsi6tency,*-even the least attempt to fill up by plausible 
conjectures the irreparable blanks with which time has provi- 
dentially dotted the annals of the past, — ^must have the r f!ect of 
immediately breaking that illusion, without which works of imagi- 
nation can have no charms for us. 

But, if historical novels may be justly considered as injuriooB 
to the literary purposes, neither will they be found to answer any 
better the great moral objects, of history. Not that the historio- 
grapher may not, as well as the novel-writer, pervert facts and 
make them subservient to his own peculiar views ; but the former, 
from the very importance and dignity of his office, is at least 
amenable to the severest visitations of criticism, whilst the latter, 
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whcnovcr mnvicted of the grossest violations of truth, entroiichos 
himself behiiui Horace's latitiuhnarianism, and arrogates the pri- 
vilege of telling his story after his own fashion, without the 
faintest shade of responsihility.* 

Thus Walter Scott did not hesitate to brand Conrad of ISlont- 
ferrnt vAih. deeds of the darkest treason, merely that the brilliant 
vaiour of liis liun-hcaHed hero niiglit be enhanced by the con- 
trast ; and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer had no scruple to exag- 
gerate the vices and crimes of the Italian race in an age m 
which it still displayed so much of its vitality, the better to 
elevate his idol Kienzi. A man well versed in historical lore may 
read similar misrepresentations with a sceptic shrug of the 
shoulders ; Init the mass of ignorant readers, who derive their in- 
fomiation from no better sources, are apt to contract f rom their 
Scotts and Bulwers erroneous inij)ressions, which no effect of 
subsequent discipline may have power to eradicate. 

History is, for us, a grand edifice, sublime in its shapeless 
disorder, venerable in its chasms and ruins, stately in its dark- 
ness and stillness, deriving a fantastic solemnity, assuming gi- 
gantic dimensions from the very mist of time through which we 
contemplate it. We can never, indeed, be too diligent in clear- 
ing all doubta that the ignorance of dark ages has left in the 
menumal of the past; we can never be too eloquent or too 
poetical in our description of the heart-stirring events with which 
the annals of bygone generations are teeming; but wh^ we 
aorrive at a blank which the utmost ingenuity of laborious erudi- 
tion is at a loss to fill up — ^when truth evades all the labour of 
critical inv|uiry,-^oh! then, to attempt to remove uncertainty by 
plausible conjecture, to render connected,^ as Sir Lytton Bulwer 
suggests, " and clear the most broken fiagments of our annals 
by ttie liberal use of analogiecd hypotheteSf appears to us as idle 
a widi as that of the honest citizen who described the Roman 
GoloBseum as a remarkably fine old building, but very much out 
of repair,*' and proposed to wall up its dilapidated remnants by a 
patchwork of modem masonry. 

These unphiloeophical endeavours to robe the venerable ves- 
tiges of historical tradition in the tawdry finery of modem ro- 
manticism are the more to be regretted, as they are more at 
variance with the real tendencies of the earnest inquisitive age 
we live in. Whilst all the labours of modem criticism evidently 
aim at stripping history of all mythological interpolation, does it 
not ap})ear rather strmige that the school of Walter Scott should 
have no better object than to throw the annals of the past back 

* Pictoribus atque poeiis, 

Qnidtibet andendi semiier fait Bqua potestat. 
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hiAo^ the chaos from which they axe only beghming to emerge ! 
History, however, &r from lonng aoy of its pretii§e from an 
enidite pruniii^ of all heterogeneous growth, quires new 
interest nom being left to its own resomrces. For if its nobleet 
aiuL worthiest office is, after all, to lay before our gaze the most 
aflfeoUng scenes of antiquity, intended to rouse us from our 
native Tistlessness and i^tby, there is but little doubt that, to 
this effect, the most unoontroverted statement of positive fkets 
will be more immediately conducive than the ov«r-strained eSn- 
aions of fictitious naiiative — because, against emotions resulting 
hem imaginary or even questionable catastrophes, the natory 
Indocility of man may find a ready refuge in the stron^iold of 
sneerinff scepticism ; but he will not so easily resist the urgent 
upbraimng of glaring truth, reflecting in the mirror of departed 
greatness the homiliatinff image of his present degeneracy. 

Let only the poet undertake to write history. Let a man of 
profound and vigotons genius, penetrated with a religions feel- 
in(g of veneration for truth, assume the high and new oitice of an 
imaginative liistoriao. Sismondi and Michaud on the Continent, 
Alison in England, have shown, to some extent, how history can 
be arrayed in almost as attractive a dress as poetry. Nothing is 
more calculated to rouse the fancy and warm the heart thiui this 
great biographer of the human species — this registrar of the 
errors and follies, of the perpetual contradietions of man — thia 
generous dispenser of i-etributive justice, vimting guilt even 
within the sanctuary of the grave, unmasking hypocrisy and 
rebuking calumny, aiod layinp: nt rest oppressed innocence, stiU 
smarting and writhing nndei- the lash of human injustice. 

Next to the unhallowed and dangerous, but irresistible, desire 
of exploring the mysteries of the future, human curiosity is 
naturally led to sound the scarcely less unfathomable gulf of the 
Pa.st ; and the Pa.st itself is pregnant with warniiiQ^s and eonjec- 
tnres for the Future ; and from evcrv volume of history — as from 
the coffin of the wizard of chivalrous legends— there issues the 
fetidical voice of the Prophet. 

Hut^ in order that it may claim a right to tliese noMo func- 
tionii, history must not f>nly divest itself of all illiberal jjrepos- 
ses.sions, but it must indulge in no Lrratnitons assertions— it must 
not profess, with the usual la\ morality of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, that U) the memory of any man, were it even Richard I II. 
of Enj^land, "one crime, more or less. Timt^^n )uit little, ' — for, 
whencvr-r it trespasses atrainsf well autlienticM: nl lacts, or even 
attenipu to substantiate dulMuus .md shadowy evidence, it betrays 
incapacity of criving the subject sufHcient charm without the 
meretricious adornment of episodical interest; it shows iuabi- 
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lity of wcnrkiiiip on onr tmaginatioii, without bewildering our 
judgment. 

The jpoetieal beauty to whidi hktory is entitled to aspire, must 
be derived from intrinaie, not from adventitious sources ; it must 
be a beaatj of form, not of drapery — of design, not of colouring ; 
it must have all the ohaatenees, the aecuraey, and high finish of 
seulptnre, in order to possess all its majesty and sublimity — its 
endlees durability ; and the insertioai of spurious ornaments, sw^ 
as are lavished upon it by the imitatORB of the Bard of Abbots- 
ford, will have no better effect than the eyes of painted ghtts, 
which the Greek and Roman seu^itors of an age of decline, en- 
chwiod in the heads of chusic statues, with a hope of adding expres- 
sion to the oalm and sevore features of the heroes of antiquity. 

If we hanre dwelt so long on the inexpediency of historical 
novels, and so explicitly expressed our opinion of tlie false, and 
ooHseqpently ephemend, charaeter of that stylo of writing, it is 
beeanae our remarks apply more especially to the Italian novelists, 
to whom it was our purpose to turn oar attention in the course of 
this article ; as the great majoritv of their works consist of his- 
(oriGal novds, written more or less in imitation of Scott; ro* 
mance being linr Uy in existence, in that country, before the 
Waverlcy Noveb became familiar to tlic mass of Italian readers.* 

In the liuid where Boccaccio, and his predecessors and fo^ 
lowers, fii*st introduced a kind of myrrative, which they probably 
imported from the lively fictions of eastern stoiy-tellers, where 
Boiardo and Ariosto first clothed the rude legends of northern 
minstrelsy in the ineffiible charms of their melodious language, 

• We know that Italians will not readilj Bubscribe to our assertion ; indeed 
PtofiMlor Rosini, indignant at tha idea of a Scotch poet laying any claim to the in* 
Tendon of historical romance, contends, in liir; Prefiue tO the **hsdMm StrOEli,'' thlt 
that kind of composition is origiualiy Italiou. 

" My intent was," he writes, " to revive historical romance. This style of writing 
It not only ori^natty an Italian eontriTance, bat it constitutes one of the greateat 
ornaments of our literature. See the ' Istoria di Ippolito Buondclmonte c d'Eleo- 
norade' Bardi^dntt^d 1171 ; and ' \ Reali di Krancia,' published twenty years later, 
at Mudena: in both of wUicii iiisloncal events are iuterwoveu with ticlittous epi- 
aodes. Saa» abovo all, ' Le Awentwe di Ginlietta e Bonteo,' by Lulgi da Porto $ a 
tale which elicited many tears in the orig^tnal Italian , long before it appeared dra- 
matized before an Englisli audience." Rosini proceeds to class the tales of the 
Decameron, those of bacchetti, and others, among historical novels, quoting also 
thetomaaoe of tha " ATrentoroao SidBano/' writtan in 1311. 

All thii is to little purpose : we hare already unhesitatingly classed the Iliad and 
Ot!v«=<=cy among th<" historical romances. We can have still less «cruple in securing 
a place among them for the Orlando and Goffredo. But supposing even Bctccaccio 
and BoiM^ to be aMIutely original writert. It le no laaa trne that both tho 
"NoveUe Booeaaewcha" and "Poemi Cavallereschi " had ceased in Italy alto- 
gpthfr, and that RnsiniN own works and those of his countrymen mit^ht perhaps 
never have arisen without the iaspolaa pven to the £aropean miud by the recent 
and to some extart nav nodala Off Soott 
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Romance was almost utterly extinct ever since the close of the 
sixteenth century. To that poetical rage which crowded the 
shelves of Italian libraries witn several thousand voiumcs of chi- 
valro-epic poems in ottava rima — (readers familiar with Italian 
literature know that we do not exaggerate) — ^weariness sacoeeded, 
and surfeit. Chivalrous epop^ was superseded by amorous 
lyrics. Petrarch re-asserted his ascendancy over Ariosto and 
l*a8so. The Arcadians of the seventeenth century published 
thousands of volumes of sonnets, which, if they had no greater 
merit than the stanzas of their predi cossors, were, at least, more 
shortly written, and sooner reaa and forgotten. 

In the following century, the English novelists of tlio age of 
Fielding and Richardson, notwithstanding Italian traoalationa of 
their works being published, exercised little or no influence on 
tlie Italian inliid ; neither did the pseudo-philosophical school, 
* which flourished in France shortly before the Revolution, find 
many followers on the southem side of the Alps. With the ex- 
ception of the " Novelle dell* Abate Chiari,"' and other vapid and 
prosy j)roductions in that style, which attained a certain degree of 
popularity, Italy, in the eighteenth century, hardly possessed a 
work of fiction worth notice. 

But during the French invo-sion, a man was bom on board a 
Venetian man-of-war, destined to feel in a high degree. :iTid for- 
cibly to depict, those passions V)y which the bosoms ot his coun- 
trymen were kindled during the apiJalliuL^ events of that memo- 
rable era. Jacopo Ortis is an eminently Italian romance. 
It is in fact the only work in the language intended as a deline- 
ation of nafinnal character. It is true that Ugo J^^oscolo only 
gave his vwn i( uturcs for a portraiture of his hcru. Like Alfieri, 
IByroD, and other egotists of modern times, he was so full of 
himself, that every ol)ject around sec^ncd imbued with his own 
thoughts and feelings. But fortunately Foscolo*s character was 
no bad specimen of an Italian mind and heart during the mo- 
mentous crisi^j, of whicii he was by no means an idle spectator. 
A patriot, conspiring against a decrepit oligarchy at Venice; a 
factit)us republican, after the chussic models of Timoleon and 
Bnitus, diving into all the extravagances by which Italians were 
made to wink at the shameless spoliation of their country; a 
volujjieer in the Cisalpine ranks, fighting with headlong im- 
petuosity, or in leisure moments haranguing the people on the 
square, and inditing admonitory epistles to the ambitious despot, 
win I sMis making the hot heads of !• r( nch and Italian republicans 
a footstool to the throne ; a sulU n Jrondcur, at war with all man- 
ner of government, dreaded by all parties, but loved by the nml- 
titude ; withdrawing from the turmoil of active Ufe, to indulge 
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for a season in the abstruse lucubrations of unwieldy scholarship, 
or to pine in wanton Indolence at the feet of a tyrant beauty;— 
such w a^ Foscolo ; and such, bating the gloss and refinemwit— - 
the paint antl tinsel by which a hero must be aet off for stage 
effect — such is also " Jacopo OrtiB." 

Written in a manly, rich, imaginative style, aneh aa w aeldom 
found among Italian prcae writm^-conceived with a unity of pur- 
pose, plan, and acticm worthy of the beat Me of ancient daasi- 



might well shame the fmm^'^W" aentimentahty of modern roman- 
^^i, — Jaoopo Ortia" is, we think, far superior to the kindred 
German production, *^The Sorrows of Werter," with which it 
had long to contend for the palm of priority. With little or no 
actkm, with just as few episodes aa can cast some light on the 
gloomy character of the protagonist, the romance proceeds to- 
wards its unavoidable catastrophe, — a mere outline of a way- 
wwd and rioomy , hut still at times lofty and noble soul,— the dis* 
section of a proud and stubborn, but also manly and generous^ 
heui. 

^'Jacopo Ortis'" has been considered as an immoral book, being 
tmly little better than a vindication of suicide. Every letter he 
writes, every word he utters, is evidently made to bear on that 
long-premeditated crime. The dagger liovers before him amidst 
the flowers and verdure of his Euganean hills-— among the joys of 
the ruddy peasantry, whose festivals he consents to grace with 
his presence: the thought of death mingles itself with the 
wannest expansions of his beneficent nature, with the very 
ecstasy of a first kiss of love. And yet we do not think Ortis liad 
in Italy the same pernicious e&ect that Werter is said to havo 
produced in Germany. Life has, in the South, too many charms 
for any book to render suicide a fashionable monomania ; and, 
independent of its tragical conclusion, we rather incline to believe 
that Foscolo's romance exercised a mo^t hrTirficial intluenco, in 
as far as it roused his countrvin* u iVom t hat cff' minacv into 
which, after the restoration of the ijcaec, thev were but too prone 
to relapse. Tt taught them to cherish virtue, even though inse- 
parably wedded to sorrow and evil— even though apparently 
abandoned by Heaven and Earth. 

Notwitlistanding the popnlarity enjoyed by that work in Italy 
and abroad,* it never boasted a numerous school of imitators. 
The earliest |>ioductions ut Defendente Sacchi and the siiort 
tragic tales oi Davide Bertolotti, are, indeed, rather \\TitteQ after 




♦ ** Jacopo Ortis " hn$ bern very lately re>transUted ioto French bj a ao Imi po- 
pular wriUr than Alexandre Dumas. 

TOL. ni. — NO, I. £ 
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tJio wiwifils of AnuHit^ tin ffwidi MBlHMitefaBt)< thMi in ths 
•(em fl^l iiflrm 8Me of Ortii. Tkeir «'Finte M SospnT* 
•lid "^GWttro dei Gipran,'* jwl oHmt pwttjriMittieM with 

SBbriottB titla^ after ^mgumg mo or two n>Mown on tin 
et-table of the Milanese bemtiee, wera at last thrown aaiie 
aniidBt the yama of ianiiii|Bacalife eBBHt« 

But not low altar the cleee of rovdninnAry wais, togetlMr 
wtth a flood of yarioQs prodnctlona of nltanontane litontnn^ 
tlie WaToniej nOTda mne their ymj into Italy. It woidd be 
diffieult to ooneeive the enthnaiaam with wfakh ftew enotiae 
wese weloomed into tin Italhai aoil. Tranriatisoa of the wnshi 
of Soott were piAIUied with no amch expeditien aa they haned 
firam the BallantiDe nraa. Thoee by Gaetano BarUeri aad 
Pompeo Ferrano of Milan) eoBaentod with rare ehill» thoui^ at 
fizat, with little or no]aiowled|(e of EDg^irih^ ocntribiitedin ftb^ 
degree to haaten the aeelimatien of time Griedoman narratiyoa. 
The first of Seott'a traadaters was the MuaUe and talented 
Pietro Borsieri, who pnhliahed the Antiquary'' before 1S2(K 
His task was hardly completed, when he waa involved in theirte 
of the £dttorB of the Concihatore,"" a literary work iiitcaded to 
reconcile men of all parties to unanimity and motherly love ; one 
of the most baimleaa publieations that ever saw the hght of day, 
but in which Austria apprehended treasonable d o si g^ . BoraiecBi 
together with Confalonieri aiid PelHco, was sent to Spielbergs 
there to reconcile himself to hard bread and greasy broth, and to 
the knitting of woollen stoekings ; and the taak of tsaaslathq^ 
Scott devolved wpon others of his less unfortmiate townsman. 
Bat new veiaiona and editiona of Soott's wochs, in prose as well 
aa in verse, were reprodueed in almost every town ( f the Pcnin- 
anla; and for several years the ^^Ariosto of the ^orth*' had 
nearly weaned that southern people firam the perusal of tlieir 
brilliant and copious nationid literature. In the train of the 
Scottish bard, Cooper, Bolwer, and othen of his imitat^m in- 
vaded Italy. James, unrivalled in hia knowledge of the Chront- 
elea of Fiaaoe, gave alao an interest to that view of literature 
from hia extiaiwdinary verisimilitude to hiatory, in iHiich he 
excels most modem writers ; and his novdaposaeasehiaer ftlBnitim 
to the facts they describe, than almost any other romanees, and 
also are dear from any moral wrong done to the memcny of the 
illustrious dead. Nor could it be long, with these impnlseain 
the public mind, before admiration yielded to imitation. 

Manzoni was, perhaps, the first to conceive the idea of an 
Italian historical novel. Brought up among the recent affluence 
of foreign literature into Italy, he had studied with transport 
the best models in the (ierman and Eagliah languages. Hia first 
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poetical ef^says easily placet! him at the head of that Iloinantic 
scIk'oI vvhicli N\a.s then rising in Italy. He had written two tra- 

fedies in a iit vv style ; as it was supposed, in inn'tation of Schiller, 
le wa.H now busy, it was reported, with a lumance after the 
manner of Scott. With that timid diffidence and laborious dili- 
gence peculiar to a country in which literature is never culti- 
vated from interested motives, and where fame is the author's 
only reward, Manzoni emplo} od several years to give liis novel 
that hijrh finioli lur which it lias been justly commended. Every 
word ill these three long volumes has been weighed with the 
minutest accuracy. As in his tragedies, so in the novel, Man- 
zoni seemed anxious to fetter and pmioii liis f{cnius, as if in sheer 
terror that it miglit run away with him. Jii his endeavoui-s to be 
sober and natural, hu appears cold and even dull. " I Promessi 
Sposi' can scarcely be called a romance. There is nothing of 
the action aud interest which ought to be inseparable from a 
saccessful novel. It is hardly possible to read it with that climax 
of excitement which novelists even of the lowest rank are almost 
mvariably able to give their narratives. The subject, to our 
judgment, could never be more unfortunately selected ; the 
a a g p OB ooiiM hardly be more insignificant ; the plan scarcely more 
mmULdy or iaaaiiaate. 

Bat wUiit wem leacty toocmfesBtliat dieiiOTid wMmmmr 
Ime proved wman decided &ilore as a whole, we moat not be 
UU to the tnmeMideiit beaaim of ite pMrte. Manaoni, in 
hitkf sever intended to write a ronmnce. He entered the fots 
eBsrhnlratherthanasnlDOoweref Seo(t« He wished his own 
werfc; wfailet he sdfered it to be clmeod among the imitations of 
those «f his antagcmist, to be, in fiust, as different irom them, and 
ns essentially original, as the hnman mind eould eontriTe. Man- 
MiB*8 thregns to mee are a series of pictfures of manners— a tame, 
Mdyif it«ivtbesaid,efamfiyiiiap6ody of oems^ or scenes, 
developing no tendenc}' bnt the promulgation of that nnreeisting', 
wtetk^ pnRilhnrimoBs dhristianity, which by an exaggerated appli- 
eatioo of the doctrines of the Gospd, toachco the ^ve to tam 
the odier dwefc^ to the overbearm^ tjmntwho wantonly smites 
Ud. a monk and a osniiBal are his only heroes. Determined 
to advocate the cause of religion in its went phaais of papal 
natholirity, he ohi find no virtne except mider toe cowl or the 
purple; nnlosB it were anMmg the abject peasantry of a trodden 
eon ntry , whose passive res^j^sticm mider dire necessity — whose 
pazimiwaper farza^^ accomited meritorions and holy. With 
<mly a few years intenral, Mimaoni seems at the antipodes with 
Foeeokk A reader, wondering what has beoosse of Ameri's — 

b2 
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** Sia pace ai frati 
Puicfa^ tfratati, 
E pace ai pieti 
Ma pocht e queti, 
Carainalume 
Non tol^ il lumet 
11 maggior prete 
Torni alia rctc, 
Lcgg^i e non Re 
Italia c' k 

reader, we said, nuopbt be induced to suppose that leas than 

a quarter of a century lias been sufficient to convert the North 
of Italy into a vast convent of monks. What with Manzoni's 
** Fra Cristoforo/' and with his " Morale Cattolica," and with 
Pellico^s Doveri deir Uomo,"" the poor Lombards are taught to 
care very little whether their fat and fair land be a prey to white- 
coated Austrians or black-gowned Jesuits, so that by their 
heroic forbearance and submission to what thev are to consider 
a dispensation of Providence, they nuiy be booked, if not quite 
for Paradise, at least for Purgatory or Limbo. Monks and 
Cardinals, indeed ! Count all the disastera that famme and pes- 
tilence ever inflicted — tliose fatal scourges which Manzoni knows 
how to describe so terrifically, — count all the invasions, slaughters, 
and arsons which Italy had to ciKhire at the hand of ultra- 
montane Ijarliarinn's, — and you will hardly come up to the ainnunt 
of rndirnl. permanent , ineurable evil wroiicrht upon the benighted 
people of Itrily by those eowlrd aiul pm pled tyrants of thought. 
Alas, for Italy ! Fn nch and German soldiery could only kill 
the body ; a corrupted priesthood has power to kill the soul I 

Fra Cn'stoforo, Cardinal Federiofo, and his uncle San Carlo 
Borromeo, were good men and righteous. Such characters have 
been, and are. Who knows it not? But card inals and monks 
without number turned the authority of a most iioly religion into 
an instrument of degradation and enslavement ; and, bound up 
in the complicated maciiinery o( a false system, the pure-minded 
and righteous themselves, by their very virtues, unwittingly con- 
tributed to sanctify the insidious dogmaa and liateful measures 
by which it prevailed over the earth. 

How far the zeal of these well-meaning but deluded champions 
of priestcraft may be said to harmonize with the real tendenc y of 
the age, will appear from the stubborn resistance manifcbted at 
Parma and Pavia against the fraudulent or forcible re-instalment 
ot Jesuits by government ; as well as from the movement of the 
patriots of BoK)gna, Ravenna, and Rhnini, driven by despair to 
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hopeless insurrections, and even to brigandage, rather than any 
longer to submit to the pastoral rule of their cardinals. 

But, however strongly we inay feel inclined to quarrel with the 
spirit, and find fault with the form, of Manzoni's novel, we must, 
as we have before hinted, join in the enthusiastic applause of his 
countrymen as to its splendid details, its vividness of description, 
its natumi, oa'^y, and graceful style. Manzoni showed himself pos- 
sessed with ample powers of invention, though tiiev have been 
hitherto emjiloved to little or no purpose. Scenery and per- 
sonag^es are delineated to the life, tlie human heart is sounded to 
its inmost deptlis ; each of the cumbrous and lona;-^^ inded e|)isode8 
is in itself a romance ; but the main storv is utterlv void of 
mtercst. The uproar of a peaeeful handet roused by the alarm 
bell at midnight; a Milanese mob goaded by hunger to riot and 
rtlx-Ijion ; the ^rpialor of a large city struck by the dire scourge 
of pestilence ; — all this constitutes a sci i( s of exquisite pictures. 
The conversion of the Innominato — the stury of the Sii^iiora di 
]\Liiiza — are wonderful exhibitions of a patln^tic bordering on 
sublinn'ty. Don Ferrante, Donua Prassede, the I'odesta, the 
Dottor A/Z( ccarGarbugli, the Contc Zio, Fra Galdino, Don 
Abbondio, are comic characters witli whoui the reader is almost 
brought into personal acquainiance and familiarity. But most 
of these personages, most of these scenes, are only episodical ; 
an<l the deep sensations which these occasional beauties are but 
calcubited to work on the readers heart, will make him still more 
painiully alive to the imperfections of the main action. Never 
were, perhaps, the parts more unskiiiully arrayed to mar the 
efi'ect of the whole. 

Marizoni's novel has been so long publijshed, and either the 
oricrinal or its translations li a\ o been so long in the hands of all 
leailei-s, that a quotation from I Promessi Sposi " may be con- 
sidered superfluous. Yet the farewell ot Lucia to her country is 
so characteristic of Manzoni's style, of his complete reliance on 
the most genuine and natural emotions of the simplest hearts for 
effect, that we believe our readers will forgive us if we bring that 
passage once more under their eyes. 

The poor Milanese Tosa, obliged to escape from the insolence 
of a libertine feudatory, is sailing by moonlight on her native 
lake, casting a last glance at her hauilet, at the home of her 
childhood. Overcome bv emotion, she hides her face as if com- 
posing herself to sleep, and weeps undisturbed. The poet speaks 
for her : — 

** Farewell, ye mountains, emerging from the watei-s, reared 
up to the sky, whose bold outlines are graved in the heiurt of him 
TOO was born among you, no less than the featureB of his parent ; 
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whose liuinnuring streams souiid like the music of a Iriead's 
voice ; and ye lonely liandcts, scattered between hill and dale, 
white and pure, p;Iitterin^ ia the iandscapo like tiocks pasiuriug 
on the Jiill-side — Farewell! 

*' How sad the steps of those who, iM.rn among you, depart 
from you i:^ven in the fancy of a luaii who leaves you of hia 
own choice, allured by prospects ut fortune smiling upuu him in 
far off countries — -even in his fancy, his golden dreams fade (51 
disabbelliscono), as you fade in the distant horizon ; and he wott- 
den and repines, and would fain retrace his steps, were it nol 
imp the (Simmering thought of a future day, when weaHli aad 
ease will follow Imn at his retiinu The further he adviaoeB cm 
the plam, the mora hk eye withtem ifeuy «id degecied ftom 
that monotonoiiB vMtness ; the air » to hhn heavy and Uldeafc 
Sad and afaeent he treads among the busy throng of tmmiltnoot 
cities. The houses on houses, and streets on streets, seem to 
take away his breath, and before Ihe prottdest edifiofis wonder 
of foreign visltersy the home-side mountaineer thinks with rest» 
less longinff of the white oottage and homestead in his Tillage as 
which ms heart is long smce Mt, and m^iich will be h» if he em 
gets baek, a rich man, to his mountains. 

But for one who had never sent bejmd those mountasas 
even an idle thought, even a fleeting glance, — one who had bound 
within their limits the dearest schemes of the future,— «iie driven 
away by oppression, who, torn from the dearest habits, ftom the 
fondest expectations, abandons those hilb to move amoog 
stranf^ers never thought of, never widied for,->H)iie who camei, 
even m imadnation, Sx on the day of return ! . . . 

Farewell, native home, ^dim, peacefullji^ seated, treaameing a 
hidden thooght, tlie heart ieamt to distinguish from the common 
footsteps one footstep, expected with unaccountable anxiety and 
mysterious fear; farewell home — as yet a stranger's, so often 
furtively glanced at, timidly and not unblushingly glanced at, 
where the mind loved to build up a tranquil sojourn of bridal 
felicity ; farewell, village church, whence tlm soul so often re- 
turned pure and serene, singing the hjmns ol the Lord — where a 
pacred rite wa.** prepared, promised — where the secret sigh of 
the heart wa.s to bo solemnly blessed, and love to become a duty 
and be called holy — farewell! lie who l)estowcd so nuuli joy 
upon you is everj^where, and He never disturbs the liappiiieacj of 
his children, but to prepare for them a greater and mQre lasting 
bliss." 

One of the lonu:cst, and unquestionably the most striking epi- 
sode of Manzoni'h noN el. suggested to Prol'essor Kosini of Pisa 
the subject for his Monaca di Monzai" an histoncai novei which 
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appeared bliortly after I Promessi Sposi." Gio\auai liosiiu, a 
man of varimis accoinplishmonts, an Italian Litterdto of the old 
sclinul, giited with a rare versatility of talent, lias loii'j; been aii 
ornament to the oldest University of Tuscany. Undt]- the ap- 
pearances of an easy and almost Eijiciircan life, the cr'nid Pro^ 
feasor, grown to an alariiiins^ deiyret' of obesity, rectiving his 
visiiera in Led even after twelve o cluck at noon, finds however 
time, not only to discharge his professional duties with the great- 
est credit to himself, and to the Institution he belongs to, but 
is even now composing a splendid *' History of Painting," which 
bids fair to l)e ranked among the standard works ui modem 
Italian Literature. 

II ir, 1 alley, nothing fettered by the weight and torpor of an over- 
grown iraiiic, is sufficiently buoyant t(j its flight into the 
regions of poetry ai^d roniancn^ ; and as wc have elsewhere ob- 
served, the worthy Pruf essor would have no strong objection to be 
hailed as the restorer uf liiistorical novels in Italy. He had con- 
ceived tlie idea of a composition in thai style, he contends, and 
comniunieated his plan to a lady of his acquaintance, as early as 
1808 ; the title of his novel, unjiublished to this day, was "Eras- 
mus."" That fitiit ahozzo remains, however, a formless embryo 
among his papers ; and the '* Monaca di Monza," the first work 
with which the author actually came before the world in the 
character of a novelist, being, in fact, only a sequel to Mansoni's 
romance, can give him no claims to a priority of publication.* 

The ^ Monaca di Monza " is, like its prototype, sadly defi- 
cient in general interest. A runaway nun and her sedueer 
■wcieeci in making thair escape £raai Milaa; and, by the aid of 
a diflffiuBe and Hwwnmfi nanes, establiah themselm in Tnaeanj. 
WeaTth and good mawiiio enaUe them to appear al the Gonrt 
of Medid, aM ie nix with the highest daases <tf that poUabed 
eommunity. The great hoik of tl» al<»y is litUe hetter than a 
hand-booky or sinde to the polaeeOi galltriea, and odier lim of 
Ftowaoco Mid the ii>igMboariiood» andS as they then were. Men, 
with namea haeSlaas to evetj wiad^ry among others, Uind old 
GWSleo, — afe bcoug^ upon the stage a ppaw nt ly for the men 
porpoae of flhakinff hands with the guilty but nahaonaUe pair. 
Then the fonnidaUi neslikBee of 1622 bieaka off at lEIorence, 
aa in the rest of Italy, and its ravages having swept away all 
thoae who might ham a moan dbeet intereat in the detection 
a^ prooaontion of the fiigiimBy they detccmina to travel hack 
to Ijoaabardy, with a view to repair ii> Venice* On their eroaa- 
ing the Po, t^ young libertine is kflled in an a eeid opt al aftay ; 

* **Im Monaoa di Moosa," btoria del Steolo XVU. di Giovumi Ro«iii. Flia : 
OipanQ. 1029. 2 foli* 
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and the muguided nun Ib left alone to pine sway in remorse and 
bereavement. 

That stor^ of love and guilt, so appalling under the dark veil 
of mystery in which Manzoni onguially shrouded it, gains 
nothing, we believe, by being spun out so unekiifnl|y to the 
length of two volumes ; and, however Roaini's ease ana amenity 
of style, and his thorough acquaintance with the times and 
localities of his subject, may render these volumes curious and 
even agreeable as a descriptive work, it can hardly fail to prove 
tame and todious as a romantic narrative. 

More cares were bestowed upon, and more praise was awarded 
to, Rosini's second novel, in four volumes, " Luisa Strozd,** pub- 
lished at Pisa, in 1832.* The subject is amon^ the noblest tliat 
history ever suggested. Luisa, daughter of Filippo Strozzi, the 
wonltbicst citizen, and oue of the noblest characters in Italy, in 
the sixteenth century, sister of Piero, afterwards marshai, and 
of Lione, admiral, of France, — a woman of the rarest beauty and 
of tliG loftiest character, — had the misfortune of attracting the 
attentions of the dissolute Alessandro dc' Medici, the absolute 
Lord, and afterwards the first Duke of Florence. Irritated by 
her proud repulses, maddened ])y her fortunate escape, the base 
tyrant pursues his victim even to the Court of France, whither, 
with all her family, she had been coiiipolled to take refuge, and 
where she die h of poison, administered by the secret agents of 
the ^Tedici's vengeance. 

iierc was the subject for a tragedy of the deepest dye ; and 
the occasional introdiK hnn of such historical characters as 
Michael Angelo and Guicciardini. liorni and Ahimanni, Francis 
of France, and Catherine de' Medici— to say nothing of the 
heroine's own family, and of its fierce |)artisans, tlie Valori, Caj)- 
poni, Ginori, and a hundred othei*s — offered as wide a Held as the 
most powerful imagination could wish for. 

Unfortunately Rosini (as well as Cnierrazzi and DVVzegho, 
who, as we shall see, have written historical novels on the closing 
scenes of Florentine Liberty) laboured under a great disadvan- 
tage, of which he seems hard!) aware. His theme is too wt ll 
known ; the mibject is hackneyed. Nerli and Nardi, Segni, 
Varclii, Adriani, and other contemporary historians, left nothing 
initold. jVlost of them actors or .sufferei-s — none of them calm 
and impartial spectators of the calamitous scenes which signalized 
the downfall of Florence, — they registered every particular with 
almost a provoking minuteness. They may have exaggerated, 
palliated, openly violated the truth ; much might yet remain for 

* " Laisa Strozzii'' Romaozo Storico di Giovaani Koaini. Pisa : Gapurro. 1832. 
4 voU. 8to. 
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the work of posthumous criticism, but httie or not}lin^r, we 
should fancy, for the arbitrary fabric of fiction. Fiction dehghts 
in the t wiHglit of doubt and uncertainty : it Iom s to contemplate 
objects fading in the distance of tiino and space : it hovers fondly 
over the castellated ruins of a feudal a^e, in which men foticfht 
and wrote not : it slaiiiks back dazzled and scared before the 
glare of modern history. Florence in the sixteenth century rises 
before us, livincr in the revelations of her hundred writers ; every 
feature ol her heroes was sent down to posterity in canvass and 
marble ; every word they uttered was registered in the archives 
of the KcfKiblic. The houses they built are still standing, sound, 
solid, iiiliabited ; their armour, their furniture, their hand- writing, 
arc all before us. \\ ho shall dare to mythologize on so vvell- 
tlefiiied a subject — a subject about which we know all that can 
and all tliat cannot be known? Rosini can only either give us a 
frigid account of the facts, such a.-» they are registered in the 
works of Varchi, Segni and Co., minus the naivete^ the warmth 
and eagerness of those charming eye-witnesses, or else patch up 
with them afe^^ j altry episodes of imaginary characters, much to 
the disparagement of the leading subject. 

We say this less in dispraise of Rosini's work (which is re- 
markably well written and sufficiently amusing, notwithstanding 
a certain unwieldiness) than as a further developement of our 
ideas respecting a style of composition which has perhaps too long 
misled the taste of European readers. Of the many historical 
novels which are now passing through our hands, only in one in- 
stance, we think, the subject was judiciously selected. 

Profe^r Rosini was not perhaps much happier in the choice 
of his third novel, than we Bave seen him in ma two foregoing 
perfbnnances. Ck>unt Ugolino'" would be too much, we sbould 
tiunk, for the genius of Walter Soott himadf. Nothing can be 
more raah, nettling more dangerous, nothing more sure to lead 
to a signal defeat^ than to attempt to touch mdiat Genius has in- 
deliblj marked out as its own. The hundred lines of Dante» un*- 
rivalled in ancient or modem poetry, have haunted loftier heads 
than the one Professor Rosini carries on his shoulders. We 
have seen aH the fine arts at work to body forth the shadowy 
conception which Dante was pleased to involve in such an awful 
Buhhmity of mystery. Pictures, basso-relievos, sroups of statues, 
tableaux of waxen automatons, — ^what has not been resorted to, 
and to what purpose^ and with what effect? That poor Guastor 
mestieri of Donizetti, the most unscrupulous of Italian composers, 
even bethought hhnself of setting those divine verses to music ! 
£temal powers ! Dante has done, and left nothing for others to 
do. Not a word was omitted, not a sound, not a note, not a dash 
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of the pen. Let no man dare to interfere with it. Touch it not, 
Giovanni Rosini ! It is sacrilege, and the forfeit of thy IHeraxy 
reputation can scarcely atone for thy profanation ! 

We have seen only part of this novel, though the third and 
last volume was published ever since August, 184^. The MS. has 
been lying on the author's desk, unable as lir Avas to jjive it his 
final cares, as long as his time was utterly engrosfeed l)y the above- 
mentioned "Storia della Pittura Italiana ' The romance has 
been entrusted to, and edited bjr, Giovanni Battista I't rotti. 
Besides the Guelph and Ghibellme heroes, whose {li^sunsions 
wrought such cruel calamities on the Re|niljlic of Pisa towards 
the close of the thirteenth centurv, llie author, faithful to bis 
system, and strong in his vast eruditiun, introduces all the re- 
markable characters of the age, such as Guido Montefeltro, 
Buonconte, Ts ino di (jallura, and others, with whom Dante made 
us familiar, as well as Nicolo l^isano, Cimabne and his boyisb ap- 
prentice, Giotto, Guido Cavalcanti, iirunctto Latiiii, Castruccio 
Castracaiii, also a child, and finally Dante Alighieri himself, who 
was twenty ) ears of age at the epoch of the horrid tragedy which 
he was to send down to endless posterity. The novel is illus- 
trated by an historical dissertation on the rise and incriement of 
the Hepubtio of Pisa, from its earliest memorials in 1064, down 
ta UgoWs dMth in 1265. 

Bmoi's style k alm^ correct and fluent, sometimee lofty and 
imagmativc ; we sabjcp, m a very flhort sjpecinMii, the descrip- 
tion of an ItaliaD sunrise, nt tlie i^iening of his latest novel. 

** If it ever could happen," he be^ns, ** that to a man Ijorn blind, 
either a miracle or the skill of art could impart the blessed gift ot vision, 
among; so many wonders oi llie universe, none, I think, would be for 
him more enrapturing; than the rising of the sun. 

" DarkMis fnAvSOj clearing befixe the ftunlert itieaka of dawa, 
— Um ftan hdmg one by oae, aaddBpavting aa it wma no one Vnom 
wUllMri— 4kB aauMidftig otjedi rim^ tato being, starting up as it 
wm no one hmom wlMrefrom,— eferydung badwd in vivid coloow 1^ 
tiba mysliriMis i^gmcy of Ug^t^ aad Uie vapoon in the East 
deeper and deeper, till the round orb of the great luminary appaais 
radiant and majestic from the bosom of tlie deep, — this is indeed the 
wonder of wonders, the life of nature, the glory of God's creation. 

** Tlien kneels the Gueixjr on the tl^resliold of his hut on the Ganges, 
and worsiiips it ; tlie wild Peruvian from the stillness of his wild woodland 
praises it ; the sun-burut Egyptian iiaiis it from the foot of the wide- 
echoing cataracts of the Nile. 

** Habit may have blant^ in us the sense of wonder, but not lessened 
our delight ; for dvittced man is not dead to ^e beentKS of <3od*e 
bandtiporky erea tkcugli often too proud to bovr belbra ita n^o ndi e ui 
Maker. 
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" Leader and comforter of in an in tljc greatest deeds and trials of 
life, the sua beholds all hearts sinking at his disappearinsr, and warmth 
and respiration restored by lus preseQce, eveaaA the universe wakes at 
the touch of his lile-impariing beams. 

" It was on tbe 4th of August, 1284, that year so memorable for the 
Finn republicy when, iewardi th^fali of eve, a large number of old 
men, women, and youths, were seen gathering from e?ery part of the 
€onntry» and from the snriounding townships, to be present, and as 
near as they could contrive, to witness on the Iwnks oi the Arno, the 
solemn benediction which the Archbishop was to bestow on the Pisan 
fleet, prerious to its saifing against tiie Ghenoese," Sec. 

Sndi is B4)mm; — an emphatic, but rather oommon-phice de- 
scriptioD of nuntimg, such as might eaually well suit the firat 
dittpter of aay other novel in the worla» to usher ia an action, 
iriiich, afttf flij], happens to bcgiu at ni^t-fidl. 

But anterior to Kosiniy and, by date of puUication, if not actor 
ally by priority of conception, airterior to Manzoni himself, was 
Dr. Cmo Varese of O^ioa, long known by the puUic as the 
aath«^ of" Sibifla Odaleta;^ under which nom ^iMrre he after- 
wards published seven other novels, afl more or leas of aa historl* 
cal cast, and written in imitation of Walter Scott, whoso enthu- 
siastie admirer thoanthor professed himself to be in early youth.* 
It was even said of him that he wrote with HiBfdba rwa, the 
ruling paper of Walter Scott» an expression in Italy dieBoting 
the lowest degree of servila imitation. We would not pronounce 
so hazahly agunst him, thou^ something of the manner, of the 
knack, of great master is certainly discenubk, especially in 
the general amnffemeni and at the opening of Yarese's novda. 
But he is nevertneleas a writer of considerable inyentive and 
descriptive power, paints characters with akin, and is seldom dall 
and wearisome. 

Whatever might be his feelings on the outset of his career, 
he seems to have outlived his partiality both for the &ther of 
lustoncal romance and for that branch itself of literature. In 
his preface to the Preziosa di Sanluri'* he draws a long parallel 
between Bosini and Walter Scott, hinting, that as those two rane 

* " SibilU Odaleta, Bmuuzo Storico di un Itdiano." Milan. 1827. 2 voU. 8v*. 

** La Firlnnrnta Ldgare orrero Costnmi ed Ussnas dells mvioim, dflU'inlon deSa 
SOHlIa OdaieU." Ma. 1828. 2 vols. 

" 1 Prigioniari at P to%h B tt i H ie, atow ddk SftBIs OdsletaL" ML 1S9B. 
3 yds. 8to. 

"Poldietto Malisjuni, Romanzo St urico, dell' autorc," &c. Mil. 1830. 2 vbli. 

Proscritto, Storia Sarda, deli' autorc," &c. Turin. 1830. 3 vols. 
MQaroi)ni,Oftisni^«imPriBoipeata,Ml'aiit«^''te ISka; 1889.1 viL 

8 vols. 

" Torriani e Visoonti, Eomanzo Storico/' &c. MSm. 1839. 2 vols. 
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men are equally remarkable for Iheir wonderful fertility and 
facility of composition, so they may, also, both be charged with 
having corrupted |)ublic taste in that style of performance in 
which each of them respectively excelled. And in another letter 
prefixed to his last publication, " Torriani e Yisconti," he hesi- 
tates not to assert, that historical novels have been to some 
readei*s what certain light and tonic kinds of food are to persons 
in a period of convalescence — destined only to re-iii\ Igorate a 
stomacii worn out by long disease, and to dispose it for the 
reception of a more solid and healthy nourishment ; that in the 
like manner, in order to pass gradually from the sickening fri- 
volities of the Arcadians to the severe studies of history, & 
transitional literature was required ; but that, being now per- 
suaded that the Italian youths no longer needed to lie allured by 
similar enticements, he was resolved that this should be his hist 
novel, and proceeded to write a history of the Republic of Genoa. 

Glad to hear a man, one half oi" whose life has been sj)ent in 
the production of works of fiction, entertain our own views of 
the subject at present under our consideration, we shall not 
hesitate to repeat that we ha\ o derived great pleasure from the 
perusal of some of Varesc's narratives. 

" Sibilla Odalcta" dates from the invasion of Italy, by Charles 
VIII. of France, in 1494, and terminates with his expulsion in 
the following year. The historical characters are delineated 
with a master's hand ; the most striking scenes, especially Piero 
Capponi^s daring demeanour in presence of the haughty invader 
at Florence, are drawn with spirit; and the dark tragedy of 
deep revenge in which Sibilla and her Albanese father are con- 
cerned, is well conducted. This novel has, in short, all the 
vividness, warmth, and spontaneouanesB of a first essay ; and it 
has also, as may be expected, all its exuberance, waywardness, 
and iire^^ularitj. 

I Prigionieri di Piznghettone" may be regarded, in some 
manner, as a oonttnuation of Sibilla Odaleta." It opens on 
the Lombard plain on the eve of the battle of Pavia, in which 
Francis I. of France was utterly routed and taken prisoner by 
the fieutenants of Uie Emperor Charles V., in 1525. The 
French monarch is conveyed to the stronghold of Pizzighettone, 
on the Adda, where a few of his Italian pi^isans conceive sevml 
bold plans for his escape, till the jealous Austrian, at the most 
critical moment, issues orders to have his Royal prisoner trans- 
ferred under his own custody to Madrid. There is much in the 
plotting of the King's favourers that reminds us of Mary Stuart 
and the Castle of I^hleven. 

^'Folchetto Malispini'* and ^^La Fidanzata Ligure^ ought 
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to have been favourite subjects with Dr. Varcse — the scene of 
both of them being laid among the wild hills and luxuriant shores 
of his native Riviera of Genoa. The former is an historical 
romance of the twelfth century, describing the Apennine of 
Lunigiajia and Genoa, such as that region could be undi r the 
feudal sway of the half-heroes, half- marauders, of the kindred 
families of Mali-spini and Pela-vicini, two younger branches of 
the House of Este. The Fidanzata" refers to modern manners ; 
the story beginning towards the close of the ia^^t century. It 
describes an old-fashioned mountain inn, and its hostess, a 
despotic and irascible character, a foe to all innovation, soured 
l»y the dreaded rise of rival establishments, in which it is impos- 
sible not to recognize a new version of our old acquaintance Meg 
Dods, in ** St. Ronan's Well." 

** n Proscritto'* and ** Prezk)ea di Sanluri" are both Sardinian 
storieB ; nor can any country, the wild highlands of Scotland not 
eren exeepted, present a more unexplored, more primitive, more 
interesting region, and a more original race of people, thui that 
balf-inhalnted, lesa-than-haHHSivilixed island, ine possession of 
idiich decorated Victor Amadeus of Savoy and his suecessors 
with the mtich-coveted titJs of Kin^s. Piesioea'^ describes the 
island as it was under the dominion of the Arragonese in 1470. 
**I1 Proscritto^ b the autobiographical account of a young 
Genoese led by dreumstanoes to view the Island, long after the 
cession of its crown to the present dynasty. It is quito in the 
style of Frank Osbaldistone^s sketch of Loch Lomond and its 
fierce mountaineeis, during his vint to Rob Boy. The manners, 
feelings, superstitions, and traits of character of the natives of 
Sardinia have been pictured vrith the confidence of a man whom 
lon^ residence on the spot has rendered a complete master of his 
snlgect. 

^ Gerolimi,'* or the Dwarf of a Princess,^ is also a romance of 
modem manners ; in this novel the author has adopted an epls* 
tolary style, which also was probably suggested by the corres* 
pondence of Darsie Latimer and his college mend in ^^Redgaunt- 

let.' 

Finally, the last of Varese^snoveb, "Torriani e Visconti/* is an 
account of the popular revolutions at Milan, by which, after a 
struggle of nearly half a century, the aristocratic power of the 
QhibSUines under the influence of the Yisconti; ^^ as enabled to 
exterminate the Guelph or popular party, headed by the hoiise 
of Guido della Torre. This novel is not, perhaps, the happiest 
of its author's productions. We see for the third time the 
characters of astrologers, court-fools, and other similar person- 
ages, which after their appearance in Sibilla Odaleta," and I 
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Prigioiiieri di Pizrighettone," might more judiciously lia\ {^ !>e€n 
spared. The style is also less natural and flowing, and the 
nature of the subject brings the Genoese writer into compeiiiion 
with several Nlilaiiesc novelists, ^vlio have over him the udvajntage 
of a more distinct knowledge of localities, and a mure iutimate 
acqaaintancu widi their national chronicles. 

One of the most iK)werful writers who attempted to illustrate 
the history of Milan in works of fiction, is Giovanni Hattista 
Bazzoni, who published his '^Castello di Trezzo^ long before 
1828.* The subject of thai noTel is the murder of Bemab6 
yieeonti in tke viciiuty of tke Gastle of TresBO, by tbe hand of 
hm tranlwRM iMpliMr, Gmd Cblaun, in 1385. Bawmi's 
aeeoiidtitok«F^deHaRim,''<'orTfaB WiffofMwo.^ The 
veal hero — notwithstanding the intareat attaAed to the bfanne 
Mmmkm Hmokj an old atvidy UsUandap— ia Gian Garlo de' 
Mediei, aftcrwaidathe Ifampna of Markmano^ one of the laoat 
fcawwMigenCTabaf Franciaw Plwce> The aonekkid on the 
ahonaec the Lakeof GoBao» eariy in the aizteeath eentanr, what 
the pwe mves of that aauie hwe wave daricened by the hnndrad 
aaib of Oian Guio, than at with the ImpeniUatB, and the 
hiim ' ian t hiDs around shook with the r^rt of his floating 
artifleiy. In both these storieay aa well as in two volamea 3t 
ahorter Ustoneal tales smce puUished, Banoni strikes us by 
mfew pietarcB drawn with a bold masterij hand, by a descnptioB 
of storms and battles, whidi might almost reonnd us of Sal vat or 
Rosa's style pamtmg. We thiak we can mJUtf awaid hin 
the title of the manliest of Italian noTelists. 

We wish we coaU speak with equal praise of the works of 
Giovaoni Oampiglioy a rather fastidious and confident literary 
BHtti, MDee, bein^ disposed to find fault with the prdixity of 
the Waverley Novels, he reproduced them in his o>vn compen- 
diar\' Imitations or rt/(3cimen/o« which he styled "Beauties" or 
" Anionities of AVr^lter Scott.'* His own original romances, 
meanwhile, getierally relating to early dates of Milanese hi^^tory, 
are not an recomTn end able for taste or style, as we miglit have 
reason to expect from an improver of Scott.i* 

« "11 Castello diTranto, Nofdk Stories di O.B.B." 9id eilU. MiUn: Stelk. 

1828. 1 vol 

** Falco deUa Rape, o La Gaerra di Matfo, Raoconto Storico di GioTsn Battkta 
BanonL" Milan. 1829. 1 toI. 8to. 

Racconti SCoricI di G. B. Bazsonl." Milan. 1830. 2 toIs. 8to. 

•f " La Fi\'lia (li nn Ghibellino, Komanzo Storico risgtiardantc Milnno al Cominciare 
del Seoolo DecimoUuinto." Milan. 1830. (B«iQg aa aocouuC of the conspincy to 
which Gian Maria Viaoonti fell a victim.) 

' ' Uberto Viaconti, Romanao Storico, risgvardante MUno al Tempi dl B«roab6 « 
Gian -Gfileazzo Viscoati." Milan. 1831. 

" LudoTicoU Moro, o Condtnonii Uai, Coatttuii SiD^kriUeraemorabiUAffwio 
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We shall not so speedily dismiss " Mareo Visconti,'' hf 
Toniasf) (Irossi, one of the noblest poets of modern Italy. We 
have nr>t forgotten the day when Grossi showetl talent and 
ambition eaougli to aspire to enrich his countrv' with a new style 
of poetry entirely national. ''La Fuggitiva," and "Ildegonda," 
and other short romances in the stanza of Ariosto and Tasso, bnt 
with a refinement and melody, with a wairnth and pathos, for 
whick Italy was indebted to the modem school of Romanticism, 
were a better kind of composition and more consonant with the 
taste and temperament of the Italian people, than the long and 
often tedious namti(»]s in prose by which they hare been super- 

Qfoai^ tie BdU of Poetry, as he has been oonii^^ called, 
tlie poet of hnkm hearted maid^s, as Raphael ia the painter of 
MamnaByawlCocreggioof chOdreiiy had aneady written, beatdea 
the ahove uniif od ** NvnUlle Rennaliebe," a long hiatoiieal 
Huamy m iwrae, entitled I Lombavdi aUa Prima Ciociata.'' 

^ La Fuggitiva^ — aiVBawa^ girl following her torer beyond the 
Diaiwihft and MoecoMy aMXunniB^ over his bleeding oovpee on the 
plains of the last of Napoleon's rictorious battle fields, involved 
nlene and hehJeas in the diMntorn of tiiat wofiil Rnarian retreat, 
Tvl ripgall hardships and dangers enly toexpire m her mother's 
arma repentant and fbrghen^— Ildegonda, a new Juliet, atomng 
fe a pore goflUeaa love with Umg tortue and anguish in a 
nnmiery, inewtedj haraaBed by cowled fiends, hatmted fay terrific 
finooa, and by a v%oeoas lenetkn of atabhom ritality dzaining 
to the laat drqi the eop of woe whkh had been filled 6r her by 
Providence, — Giselda, the fair pilgrim of the Po, riding on her 
white palfrey by the side ^ her brother, tender, inexperienced; 
a prisoner in Antioch, in love with a handsome Mussulman, re- 
penting, relapsing, innocent, beautiftd in her apostacy as in her 
conversion ; — all these aweet creations, these exquisite romances, 
full of the life, manners and feelings of byffone ages, had been 
read and cherished in Italy, long before Seotvs worka had become 
the theme of uniyersal aduumthm. 

But Grossi himself waa soon won over to the fashionable 
mania; and forsaking his mouznfiil har]i, he, also, entered the lists 
with the Ultramontane novelist, inifk rthe banner of his " master 
and brother Manzoni.* ^ Mkoo Yiaeonti *' is a work in hish 
repute among the author's countiymen* The scene opens on the 



MilidiMilanosuIUFinedelSeooloXV. Tlniiwn fftnifan iH IMimnni riiii|iliti!. 
,mHore della itoria Universale I'lt ilia." Milan. 1837. 

" Elena dcMn Tcirre o?<i;i Milano Seiccnto Anni fa." (Being the Rise nf the House 
■della Torre alter the BaUie of Cortenova ia the Time of tht Emptmr Frederic II. 

1260.) Mnm. teae* 
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lovely hiUs mimmiidin^ the Ltke of Como towards the year 1S29. 
The hero is a warrior issaed from the priDody house of Visoontiy 
which estahliahed its sway over Miko. His peisoiisl valour, his 
liberal and afiy)le maimefs, render him an object of jeslotiBy to his 
kinsmen, Luchino^ Giovanni, and Matteo, the reigning members of 
the family, who resolve upon his destmction, and accomplish It fay 
one of those deeds of treachery so common in the annala of that 
iniquitous race. By the introduction of minstrels and touma* 
ments, Groeri |pave his narrative a chivalrous colour which does 
not seem consistent with the spirit and manners of a country 
in which democratic notions and mercantile enterprise had early 
extin^ished all feelings of a similar description. Grossi has not 
risen m our estimation, as an inventor, by his romance in prose. 
In a country where Ivanhoe ^ is the most popular of Scott's 
novels, ''Marco Visconti," which is written somewhat in imitation 
of it, must appear comparatively tame. Nevertheless it has been 
ranked amon£( the standard Italian novels, and, top^cther with 
"I I^roniessi Sposi," has been republished in a splendid illustrated 
editi 11. rivallinir the French Don Quixote" and the English 
"Arabian NiLrhts."* 

Notw itlistandinfT this general suffrage, we should be at a loss 
where to iind in ihU uovel a passage likely to interest our 
readers, were it not Un a lew lyrical effusions worthy of tho ]>not 
of " Ildogonda, ^ one of which we subjoin as a specimen ut the 
most iiif'ludious modern poetry Italy has produced; though its 
chan!i> n "Side so inn iii-i< ally in the language and measure, that 
few persons, we think, would venture upon a translation. 

" La Rokdinella. 

*' Rondinclla pcllcgrina 
Che ti posi in siil verone, 
Ricantando ogni mattina 
Quella flebile canzone, 
Che vuoi diniu in tua favella, 
Pelle^ina Rondinclla ? 

" Solitaria nell* obblio 
D:il luo sposo abbandonata, 
Puiiigi forse al piantu niio, 
Vedovetta sconsolata ? 

• Illustrated editions of Italian novels : — 

'Mnn/oni, " I Promessi Sposi." Milan : Gnglielm!, and Red«elli; iliilttnited by 
Gonin, Saccht, &c. 1840, uow complete in 1 vol. 4 to." 

GroMi, "Mueo ytMOnti.*' tnA edit. iUiwtnlid ht Foetwl, Bmtti, fte. Hilia. 
1842. 

D*Azeglio, **Ettore Fit-ramosca." With 200 illuftrationsbv Delonuae.Tarin.184t* 
Cantik, "MargheriU Fuaterla." bamc ediUon. Turin. 1843. 
Rotiilit U MoBMt di Btout." Illvttnted adition. Milan. 1843. 
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Fiangi, piangi in tua faveiiuy 
Pellegrina Rondinella. 

*' Pur di me manco infelice 
Tu alle penne almcn t' affidi, 
Scorri il Jago e Ja pendice, 
£tupi I'aria de' tuoi stridi, 
Tatio il giomo in tua favella» 
Lni cbiamando o Roodinella. 

** Oh se anch* io ! . . . ma lo contende 
Questa bassa angusta volta, 
Dove sole non rispleiide, 
Dove r aura ancor m* k tolta, 
Donde a te la mia favella, 
GiuQge appena» o Rondinella. 

** II Settembre innanzi viene 
E a Jaaciarmi ti prepari, 
Tu vediai kmtane arene ; 
Nuovi motiti e nuovi man 
Salutatido In tua favella^ 
Pelleg^oa Rondiaella. 

** Ed io tutte le matttne 
Riaprendo gli occhi al pianto, 
Tra le nevi e tra le brine, 
Creder6 d' udir quel canto 
Onde par cbe in tua favclla 
Mi compiaoga, o Rondinella. 

'* Una cioce a primavera 
Troverai su questo auolo ; 
Rondinella in sulla sera 

Sovra lei raccogli il volo, 
Dimmi pace in tua favellat 
Pellegrma EondiDella/' 

Next in order of merit among the Milanese novelists, we 
would nmk Cesaie Cantil, also in early youth a poet of some 
r^niation in his country. This versatile writer, still in the 
flower of youth, has already distinguished himself in uiany 
diflerent branches of literature^ and associated with the most 
active, sanguine, and liberal of Italian boolosellers, Pomba of 
Turin, is editing encyclopedical works of a very solid charac- 
ter. In a very diminutive frame he cherishes projects of a very 
gigantic extent, and had ahready made his name known among 
novelists, when he raised himself several degrees higher by the 
publication of his Margherita Pusterbi.*'* 

* " La Madonna d' ImbeverA, Raccontodi Cuara Cant^.'' Milan: IVaffl. 1836, 
VOL. UI. NO. I. r 
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This novel may be lookerl upon as a continuation of " Marco 
Visconti;" consisting of the narration of a conspiracy formed 
against Luchino Visconti by his relative, Franeiscolo Pustorla, 
one of the noblest and wealthiest Milanese, intent upon avenging 
an insnlt offered to the pei-snii of his wife by the tyrant. Tlie 
execution of Pusterla and his accomplices, and the banishment 
of the tyrant's nephews, Bernabo and Galea>zzo, implicated in 
this trea.sona])le attempt, terminate a trasrical catastrophe, to 
which the death of the beautiful and uncontaminated heroine on 
the scaiiold adds the most intense nnd painful interest. 

** Margherita Pusterla ' is the work of a clever and industrious 
wxiter ; a man of talent, without a spark of genius. It is essen- 
tiallj'^ conceived in imitation of Manzoni, both in form and 
spirit, in as far, at least, as monks and hiirh priests a{>pear as 
heroes of unalloyed vii*tue and tmsliriiikiiig intrepidity. The 
story is a long tissue of heart-rending scenes, unrelieved even by 
the poor jests of the Court-Fool, Grillincervello. The author 
seems well aware of its effect on his reader's heart — if, at least, 
we may judge from this pithy and significant Preface. 

Letter mio, hai tu spasimato I 

No. 

Questo libro non ^ per te." 

Right, Signer Cesaie Contiiy rely on the drivelling disposition of 
your reader; but never forget that the pathetic^ as well as the 
sublime, is always closely bordering on the ludicrous. 

Bnt of minor writers, chiefly Milanese, endeavouring to search 
into the annals of Lombard history, for the subject of their 
fictions, the number begins to be pretty considerable.* The first 



1 vol. (It deicribea Milanete life under the Spanish dominion towardi tiie doM 
of the XVIth century, and contains glowing descriptions of tiie Brianza, &c.) 

Margherita Pusterla, Racconto di Ccsare Cautli," 3 vols. Milan. 18^. 

* " Cecilia di Baoue, ossia la Marca Trivigiana al Finire del Medio Etc. Nar- 
razione Storica di P. Q,.*' Venice. 1830. 4 toIs. 

** Isnardo, o il littile Bomtao, RaMonto Itniieo di Giovaani CoOaoaL" Milaa. 
1839. 5 vols. 

" Grassa e Ceresio, Fatto Storico Veronese del Secolo XII, acritto da GiroUmo 
Orti." Florence. 1832. 

" Cabrino Fondnlo, Frammento di Storim Lombwdn *nl Finira del Seoolo XFV, • 
Q Principiare del XV, Opera di Virgini * T.ancetti, Cremonese." Mil. 1827. 2 vols. 

" Igilda di BriTio, Storia del Secolo Decimo Qninto, narrata da Bassano Finoli 
4 vuU. Milan. 1837. 

<* L'Oiflmdla delb Brlania, Storia dd Saoolo Daokao Settimo, namla daBaaauo 
Finoli." 4 vols. Milan. 1840. 

" Cstenna Medici di Drooo, NoTella Storica del Secolo XVII, di AchiUe MaaiL** 

2 vols. L^bom. 1831. 

« Lotalto da Titoluuco, BaoooiiCo di Laigi Vim da CUtbiio*" S vola. Novaii. 
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vmm of the Lombud ki^pe, in the Treyisan Marches, the cru- 
sades, the holy WMB BtBuaBi the home of £inliiio da Romano, 
have afforded themes tor several novels ; among which ^ Cecilia 
di Baone,'' IsDvdOj" and Gii Ezoelini,"" have been reoeived 
with applause. 

We have read part of these novels with great interest, and 
some of them might bo advantageously added to our English cir- 
culating libraries by the aid of judicious translations ; as, among 
other praises due to the novelists of Italy, we arc liapi)y to state 
that not a line lias been found in any of the works of which the 
naiin.<; have been mentioned in the present article, to which 
the strictest morality could reasonably ol)] cot. Occasionally \se 
thoiicflit we rniLrht detect in these autliors, a iurkiiiij; partialit} of 
local jjatriotisni, drawing their de6cri|»tion of scenery aiid charac- 
ters to an unbearable length. Occasionally, nlf='o, tlu ir love of chi- 
valrous shows, of bat ties and tournaments, tlioir minute details of 
costumes, armour and Imildin^s, may prove licavy and wearisome. 
In all their works, but especially in those of tlie earliest writers, 
we iind rather the exaggeraticm of the faults than of the beauties 
ef their school. 

^V^e have hardly leisure to mention other works referring to 
later epoclis of Lombard history, such as Igildadi Brivio," and 
** L'Orfanella della Brianza," " Caterina Medici di Brono," Stc. 
&c., even though the last mentioned was written, it is attested, 
under inspection and with assistance of Manzoni, and certainly 
in strict imitation oi' Win works. 

We shall not, however, omit to Gj^ive our tribute of praise to a 
fair Romance-writer, (for Italy also has her Gores and Maljcrlys,) 
the Signora Teresa Perversi, author of an interesting novel on 
a HiOi^t interesting subject, — the religious wars and revolutions of 
Valtellina, 1620. Few of lier countrymen ever made choice of 
a nobler or more original theme ; and the liberal and enlightened 
spirit with which she viewed the great religious question of Ca- 
tliolicisin and Protestantism, was hardly to be expected from a 
lady in a cuuntry where those of her sex are fettered by fashion, 
even when not by government, to the assumption and affectation 
of religious bigotry.* 

We find also the name of our old acquaintance, Defendente 



'* Paolo de* Conti di CftmiaAiio, Stork kratto da* Antiche Memorie Cremafdie." 
4voU. Milan. 1839. 

«* Bfuio dft Milano, Manoieritto d«l Seoolo XV], pnUicato dm Federioo Boralla." 
2to1s. 8to. Milan. 1841. 

**Teodote, Storm flH SJpcolo Ottavo, di Defendente Saccbi." Mtlnn, 1832. 

"NoTttlle e KAccoDti di Defendente Sacchi." Milan. 1836. 2 vola. 8to. 

•"Bf«iiiiapBaoeoato4ITarmFBrvmL" 1 wL Mflaa : StaUiu 1840. 
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Sacchi, amonc^ historical novelists; tliou{?li mogt of liis rccpnt pro- 
ductions in that hue are not of as hirge clun< nylons as " Uriele," 
liis master-piece in the p'wf/noloso stvlo. Sacchi seemf; to have 
grown stout and merry as lie advanced in age, and in his two 
last volumes of liacconti e Novelle," we find, among graver nar- 
ratives, historical accounts of the origin of some popular proverbs, 
such a^j fatto il bt'Cfo all' oca/* Non ^ piu tcni[)o che Rerta 
filava," as well as "Origine della Polenta." "Arlccchinoe Gom- 
pa^rnia," Est, I '^t, Est," and similar stories, evidently of a hu- 
morous description. 

Our curiosity has also l)een attracted bv fonr or five anony- 
mous publications, issued tVoui the Milanese Press, without a 
date, beautifully printed and illustrated, all probahly fioni the 
pen of one and the same author. The object of this unknown 
writer is to illustrate by his tales some old scraps of Lombard 
songs, apparently without meaninor. conmionly used since time 
inuaeuiorial by the Lond)ard cliildren in their plays. These 
songs are placed as if by way of epigraph nn the title-pacres. The 
tales are cleverly and amusingly written, and as they display more 
orio;inality of style than any other of the works we havu hitherto 
reviewed, they seem likely to constitute a new branch of popular 
literature.* 

* " W« truMoibe the title-pages of thaie aiogalar prodnetiCMii 

** Laniinee, 
Cicca, 
Berlicca, 
Li forai t' impiooai 

Leon , 

SperoD (col rest,) 
ladofin* w»V h quMt. 
Cronaca Strav^antiuima Milanese State eofitta de vn Camefieve di Gtovatt llaleme 

Sforza." Milan : Bravetta. 

(It relates to the times of Lucbino and Azzo Visconti, and ends with the battle of 
Perabiago, in which I/>driaio Viseonti wee defeeted by his fortmiete kinsmen in 
1338.) 

** Antooiolo de' Landriani, CapittBO di Ventoim, Scene Stonche del Seoolo XIV. 

Tognl Togu! 
Pela rogn ! 
Pela fig I 

Capitani di formig, 
Capitani di Soldaa, 

Induvina chi 1' ^ staa/' 
Mikn: Colombo. (1842.) 

Le Tn' dei Cani, Croiiaca Milanese del rolo XIV, cnvatn dn nn mnno^rritto 
di un Canattiere di Bernabo Visconti." Milan, no date. (Relating to the atrocities 
committed in the Kennel of Visconti, who was said to feed his hounds with human 
victim?.) 

' fill 11 1^1, cu iiil i ]:\ Vrrrhia ; Hiz'/arro intrccciamento di casi ridicoli e compns- 
siouevoli, colla btona di una straniasima Coogiora del Fopolo Milanese aTTenuta nel 
1754." Milan, no date. 

** Le Soonuneeia col DiaTolo, Leggende Fantaatlea.'* Milen, no date. 
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The hist or}' of Venice is not without illustratoi-s, though not 
so numerous as those who have written on the historv of Lorn- 
bardv. A. F. Falconetti undertook to make everv ai^e of Vcno- 
tiaii liij^torv the subject of as many successivo novels, and to our 
knowlcdo^e he followed u|) his idea to a considerable Icnirtli. The 
first of his product inT]*^. " IroTif Deltino," is a roniantic ilauuicle 
of Venice before the electimi ot* the first Doge in the sixth cen- 
tury'. *'La A'illa Hi San Oiiiliano,'' and " La NautVaga di Mala- 
mocco," continue ihv \ icissitudes of the rising iiepublic duiiug 
the seventh and eighth centuries.* 

Falconetti is, like Varese. a professed imitator of Scott. He 
11 avows that his first tliouirht nf mythologizing on N'enetian 
Mibjects was suggested to hiui by the perusal of the Clironicle 
of the Canongate." We are not informed whether the author 
carried his plans to any furtlier extent, as since the publication 
of his last works, in 1830, no other novel bearing his name has 
yet reachi (1 Plngland. Those three first essiiys had, however, 
sufficient merit to cause us to regret the interruption of" the pro- 
mised series; nor were they unworthy of a suliject as fertile in 
heart^stirring irieidents as Venice in the days of ( ;iii(li;ino, Del- 
fino, and Orseolo. They are, it is true, rather too luiiiute and ex- 
plicit — too plausible in their descriptions of the manners of a race 
so far removed liom us, and whose deeds are only registered in a lew 
bare and barren chronicles. The author's fancy runs rather too 
free and intemperate ; we miss in his works that severe cast of 
antiquity, inseparable, in <;Lir minds, from the sayings and doings 
of a people whose very language is a matter of doubt and per- 
plexity to us. But the fault lies, perhaps, more with the subject 
itself, than with the poet who undertakes to handle it; and 
we have reason to doubt, for example, whether the author of 
**The Last Days of Pompeii/' placed in analogous difficulties^ 
was much more successful in overcoming them. Clytenmestras 
in a Pompadour impet, and Agamemnons in a l>ohwig i la 
Louis Xr.f are not phenomena unexampled even in recent 
times. 

La Redna di Oipro^ is the only Venetian narrative in our 
hands, besides Fa]conetti*s works. The subject is sufficiently 
implied by^ the title. It contains the vicissitudes of that fair 
Aorian Bride, whom the Republic adopted as its own daughter 
previous to her marriage witn the sovereign of Cy])rus and last 

* " Irene Delfino, Storia YenesiaiiA dd Sesto Secolo." Venice. 1829. 2 volt. 
" La ViUa A San GioHaiM), Storia YfliMxUoadal Secolo Settimo.'* Veni€a. 1830. 

2 TOls. 

La Naufraga di Malamocco, Storia Veneta del Secolo VIII, di A. F. Falconetti, 
antoi«di*IfeiMl>ellnio'odeUa*ViUadi8anG!«liaiio.'" Tmioa. 1830. 2Tola 
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titular King of Jenis^ili ni, in order to inherit that fairest of the 
Mediterranean islantl.>>, after her abdication in 1470.* 

liologna, that town so rife witli tumult and strife in old repub- 
lican days, nor, indeed, very tranquil at any time, could not escape 
the attention of our romantic writers. Our irietid, Defendent-c 
Sacchi, who, oven in his new historical aipacity, cannot divest 
himself of his old penchant for sigh-clouded willow-groves, and 
cypress-shadowed cemeteries, has laid hold of the uiost doleful 
story of mediaeval Italy, and related at full length the tragedy 
of love-sick Imelda throwing herself on the bleeding body of her 
wounded lover and sucking death from his poisoned wounds. 
The civil wars of Scacchesi and Rampanti, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, have been told by Carlo Rusoooi in his Giovanni Benti* 
Toglio.^ The same writer has quite lately printed a new novel 
under tbe title of C^iarieB V. at BologDa.''t 

The King of Naples and the Pope have so actively exited 
themselves to prevent the free dreulation of books betwseii the 
North and South of Italy, that of a very laige number of works 
published in the Two Sicilies, especially on national subjecto, 
reiy few succeed in croanng the Papal frontier, and fewer still 
are enabled to make their way beyond the Alps. Defective as 
our eatalogne of Nespolitan novels must consequently be, we shall 
not ful to notice such as havci almost nrovidentiaUy, reached our 
hands; and these are — Joanna of Kaples,"^ by Oiadnto Bat- 
taglia^ a Milanese writer; and ^ The Birst Viceroy of Naples," 
by £• Cappoccio di Belmonte, a Neapolitan exile in Paris.]; TUs 
last> a work of considerable merit and highly valued, is intended 
as a description of the Southern Kingdom of Italy durin|^ the firat 
occupation of the Spaniards at the Mginning of the nmeteenth 
century. 

One of its most important episodes is that combat between 
thirteen French and as many Italian men-at-arms at Barletta, 
on the I3th of February, 1603, which Massimo d'Azeglio adopted 
as a subject of his first novel, Ettore Fienunosca.^ 

We have thus been led to him, among the novel writers of 
Italy, who won the widest popularity, and disfdayed perhaps the 

* "Ia VegloadlClpiOfRoawamSloriMddlATVooitoCKrdlMiionoito ItoL 
Mtntat. 1838. 

•f* *' I Lambertarri e 1 Oeremei, o Le Fazioni di Bologna nel f^ccolo XIII. Cronact 
dimiTroTatore pubblicatadaDefendente Sacchi." 2voU. Florence : MoUm. 1831. 

GiofaimiBaitiToglio, StorU Bolognete del Seoolo Dadmo Qnlnto oompOate da 
Carlo Rtuconi/' 2 vols. 12mo. Florence : tlsigli. 1835. 2nd Edit, of 6000 copies. 

" L' Entrata di Carlo V. in Bolofna, Bomanio Storioo di Carlo RaMoni.'* 3 toIs. 
Ibmo. Florence. 1841. 

t " Giofannn Prima, Regina di Napoli, Stork dd Saoolo XIV, dl Giadato Bat* 
taglia/' Milan : Pirotta. 1835. 

**11 Prima VkaiidiNapoll, par £.C.di Balnonle." Parik 1838. 
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highest aptitude to tliat style of compositiuii. Ettui c Fiera- 
masca^"* is undoubtedly the happiest subject any historical novelist 
ever hit upon. An episodical narrative, strictly historical, and 
yet perfectly separable from history ; a long forgotten page in 
Guicciardini and Giovio, revived at the very moment that the 
Italian people felt most painfully alive to every circumstance 
bearing on their iwtloiial chmcter ; an iUnstriotis deed, and yet 
perfonned by aeooiid-nte and otherwke obacure indiTiduak, on 
whose private dreumatanees ficticMi was, therefore, at tiberty to 
build as wild an edifice aa it liked ; — such la thia Disfida di 
Barietta,'' aeoond in interest to no work produced by the school 
to which it belongs. 

Notf indeed, that the Italiana could evet be at a loss for histo- 
rical incidenta and charaeteia on which to j^round their tales, for 
every page in their chequered annala is in itself a romance ; and 
we know of no novel more entertainin|p than the sixteen volumes 
of The Histoiy of the Italian Eepubhcs of the Middle Ages," by 
Sismondi. But not eveiy romantic event in history is equally 
reducible into the cireumseribed limits of a separate narrative. 
A work by its nature intended for the mass of common readers, 
must be brought down to the level of their limited capacity. 
The subject can very seldom be so cleverly abstracted from mi 
its aasodations of cause and effect, from all concomitant interests, 
that the author may not be compelled either to rely on a larger 
store of knowledge on the part of his readers than they will 
eventually be found to possess, or to supply its want by long 
pteiatory dissertations, and occasional illustrations, calculated to 
arrest at every step the developement and to destroy the interest 
of the romantic part of the narrative. 

Hence the work will appear to some clever even to obscurity^ 
to others plain even to insipidity. Erudite researches, such aa 
matterH>f-iact history has long disciplined us to, because essen* 
tially meant to instruct, will become utterly unbearable when 
introduced into a style of writing of which the object is to excite 
and amuse. 

Nothing, in fact, can well be more difficult than the choice of 
themes fit for so anomalous a production as the historical novel. 

There is danger in too familiar a subject, for long habit may have 
hardened us to all impression derivable from its exhibition ; 
danger in tnn remote a ^n])icct, for, besides its abstniscneas, 
sympathy wjli not soon arise in favour of any object not imme- 
diately belonging to Ub by some ostonf^ible bond of conmion feel- 
ing; the subject must not beloiio to too ancient a p(»riod of his- 
tory, for a larger sliarc will be left to imagination than is con- 
sistent with sober probability; neither must the date be too 
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recent, lest stubborn facts should piu down fancy and aiiow no 
free si oj)e for invention. 

These rules, which were laid down a thoii^^and \ i ni-s ago for 
heroic poetry, are, however, grounded on natural law?, t>i universal 
aesthetics, and therefore c(]iially applicable to historical romance; 
and as they gradually discouraged modem poets from attempting 
epopees, so they ultimately banish our more recent auiaigam 
of truth and fiction from the republic of letters. 

Ettorc l ieiamosca," as we have said, most happily shunned 
this Scylla and Charybdis of the historical novel. Its story may 
stand by itself. It had been so completely lost si^ht of as to 
be quite new at its re-appearance ; so simple and cu-cumscribed 
as to be comprehended by the very illiterate; 80 iDtensely 
important as to rivet the attention of the busiest scholar ; and 
its interest is^ further, of a reerat date. As long as the 
armies and fleets of Spain were commanded by Famese» Savoy 
and Doria, or those of France by Strom and Omano, and the 
Lombards of Spinola were the best soldiers of Philip 1 1. ; even as 
Ion;; as the armies of Beauhamals and Murat behaved so bravely 
m Spam, Oermanpr and Russia, — ^there was no great chance for * 
panegyrist of national valour. But after the events of 1820 and 
1831, when all Europe raised an outcry against Italian &int- 
heartedness, and doomed to perpetual servitude a nation which 
seemed unable to fight for its own liberties — ^was it not by divine 
inspiration that the novelist reminded his countrymen that, in 
another epoch, the misfortunes of Italy had been ascribed to 
want of military firmness on the part of her children ; and that, 
on that occurrence at least, the bitter taunt was forced down the 
throat of those who had uttered it, by a lair combat, in the &oe 
of the sun, in the presence of the three mightiest nations in 
Christendom, in a trial, the issue of which was left to the arfat* 
tranient of God's own unerring judgment \ Those bones of 
Fieramosea, whicli liad been left to bleach undisturbed on the 
wild shore on which they had been cast by tempest^ are now 
gathered t^^ther and enshrined ; they are paraded in prooeeaioD 
before a crushed race, to remind tliem that they are bom of men 
who had sinews and muscles, and warm and stout hearts, as any 
of the brutal Northerners who trample on them ; and that, when- 
ever they seek it, they will find in their own arms and breasts 
the same nerve and courage, sufiicient to bear them through an 
equal experiment. 

The mark of genius is printed on the veiy title-page of such a 
work ; and though it may be said that it was evidently the pro- 
duction of a young mind, that the fancy was n<it always suffi- 
ciently chastened, and some of the episodes not always judiciously 
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managed, D'Azeglio's first novel has the greatest claims to the 
gratitude as well as to the admirnfion of Italy. 

The second essay by the sanic autlior, *' Nicolo de* Lapi," is at 
the })rcsent dav the dph'i»;ht of all Italian readers. D'Azegiio did 
not shrink from a competition with (hierrazzi, whose Assedio 
di Fii*eiize" already enjoyed an unequalled i^opularity. 

Several w^rks had already boen published on tlic subject of 
Florentine history. Besides Kosini s " Luisa Strozzi,'^ above 
noticed, a short but powerlul narrative was produced by NicolfS 
Tomniaseo, an eniinent name among the living authors of Italy.* 
Still the appearance of Guerrazzi's high-wrought perforuiance 
eclipsed that, and any other publication, in nny manner coming 
within range of his subject. Guerrazzi was aUeady illusirjons for 
his "Battiiglia di Bcnevento,"a chivalrous novel in four volumes, 
illustrating one of the most momentous periods of general 1 talian 
LLsiory — tne downfall of the dynasty of the Swabians under the 
thunders of the Vatican and the sword of Anjou.'f' The**A88e- 
dio di Firenze" was printed under the name of Anselmo Gua- 
landi ; and the Tuscan government, which had winked at its pub- 
lication, used afterwards every diligence to suppress what proved to 
be a work of incendiary character. It was, however, immediately 
republished abroad, and circulated throughout the country with 
an enthusiasm which no effort of jealous despotism could control. 
The authorship of the novel was imanimously ascribed to Guer- 
razzi^ who found himself in consequence exposed to reprimands, 
domieiliaiy visits, and other vexations without number, on the part 
of the Titseui police, anxious to disooTer the MS,, even several 
jean after the publication of the obnoxious work^even long after 
the agitatioa created by its appearance bad almost altogether 
subsiikd. 

The Assedio di Firenze is the work of an enthusiast. The 
author himself confessed to his friend,^ 6iusq>pe Mazzini, ** that 
he had written a book in sheer impossibilitjr of fighting a battle/* 
The work, in fact, breathes all the combative spirit by which the 
author was actuated. Few men ever dis{)layed a stronger power 
of abstraction, few writers ever identified themselves more forcibly 
with their subjects, than this Chialandi or Guerrazzi, ^o seemed to 
live in the age he undertook to describe. He is indeed an old 
Florentine, one of the devoted champions of the beleaguered city. 

* ** T1 Daea d'Atene, Narrutone di N. Tonimateo." Fkria : Bandry. 1837. 1 vol. 

*' Memorie di Bianca Capello, Qranducheatt di Totctaa, raoeolte «d iUuCnte da 
Stefano Ticozri." 1vol. Florence. 182". 

t " La BattagUa di Beaeveuto, Storia del Secolo Xlll, scrittada F. D. GaerraaaL'' 
4 roll. Leghorn. 1840. 

"L'Asstdl di Fireoza Capitoll XXX di Anaelmo Giuluidi." /liNa. 
IIDCCCXXXIX. 4 fola. 
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His own heart beats under the breastplate of the brave and 
unfortunate Francesco Ferruccio ; he strikes with his arm, he 
bleeds from his wounds. This terrible earnestness, this incarna- 
tion of the poet's genius with the theme of hb romance, completely 
wcm the Italians^ — a class of readers always to be swayed by 
the display of imaginatiye oowen* The " Assedio," with all its 
defects of unccmnected ana wayward plan, of tuigid and dedsr 
matory style, rose at once to a degree of popularity whieh few 
novelists could hope, for a ccKudderable period of time, to be able 
to share. 

D'Azeglio, however, feared not to grapple with such a formi- 
dable antag(mist, and even chose to meet mm on his own^und. 
Florence in her death-struggle mighty indeed, afford subject for 
more than two novels. Truly, although we have already stated 
our objections to that event for a work of HetioOt we feel that a 
history of that siege is a work still unaccomplished. Contempo- 
raiy writers have left us more than sufficient materials for such 
an enterprise, but the arrangement and valuation of such doco- 
mentSy and their descnption, require such powers of criticism and 
such mastery of style as are seldom found eombined in the same 
individual. Meanwhile, for the presenti to supply the want of a 
histoiy, we have two historical novels ; and both of them, if they 
can do no better, will have the effect of giving their readers a 
vague idea of the leading events of that fatal catastrophe, and 
create a longing for a more full and correct acquaintance with iU 

The Assedio and the Palleschi and Piagnoni** are models 
of two diffisrent branches of the same st^le of composition. In 
the former tlie historical element prevads, in the latter the ro- 
mantic. In tlie one, private vicissitudes are only introduced as 
episodical, in the other public life is made subservient to indivi- 
dual interest; Guerrazzi*s subject is Florence — Nicole^ de* Li^ is 
D''A2eglio's hero. The former wrote more after the manner ctf 
Bnl\ver*B latest performances,* the latter more after the fsfihion 
of NN\alter Scott's earliest productions. 

Of these two styles, if we a|)provcd at all of historical novels, 
we should decidedly irivo preference to the la.st ; for historical 
events, when incidontaiiy introdurod, may indeed partially injure 
the effect of the njain fietion ; but \vhen our attention has been 
from tho firs^t on^^rossed by the importance of historical personages, 
imaginary luioes will appear mean and conf oinptiMo, and their 
obtrusion untimely and cumbrous. The nobler ol^ects may still 

* We 9MJ "after the manner," not in imitation of Buhner, for tiie " Skge (tf 

Florence*' «ppearo«1 long before the *' Last of the Barons," so that if Hkl&nwtn 
imiUticm at all in tlie caae, it would onlj be on the part of Sir Edward. 
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apf>ear [rreat and interesting, even when thrown into the back- 
ground, but when they starifl foremost in the picture, minor 
things shrink into utter inRiLTuirtcance, and the artist mars the 
effect of his canvass in proportiou as he strives to force them ou 
the attention of the beholdt;r. 

In sliort, we may feel less disposed to quarrel with D\4zei;lio, 
who, havint^ invente«l his tale, endeavours to diirikdy it by its 
as^()( iation with some great historical epoch ; but when we see 
( rin rTazzi, after professing to derive his emotioDS from well-known 
:>uurces, resort to fictitious episodes, we believe he has cointnitted 
ail act of voluntarj' self-decifradatioD, not uiilik«^ that of a minstrel 
wiio consents to inters [ crse his noble strains with the vulgar 
scurrility of th^jongltur. 

•* What!" cries, in his emphatic style, Mazzini, in his criticism 
of the " Assedio," " do you, Guerrazzi, feel equal to the task of 
receiving the last groan, the last record of Florentine liberty — to 
launch it, as a war cry, to the face of your country men — ^and you 
stoop, like a comiiiuii[)lace novelist, to patch together fictitious 
hon ors of one Naldo,one Lucantonio, and their obscure a-ssnciat es f 
In presence of a city basely bartered, basely betray e<l, irixlden 
by Italian and foreign soldiery, do you attempt to engage our 
sympathy for the fate ol' a Ix'trayed individual i and whilst we 
mourn with you over the death of a whole people — whilst we stoop 
on the corpse of Florence, to feel if with its last breath there 
shoidd emanate the promise of a second life for us, — would you 
tear us from those sacred ruins, that we may be led to listen to 
the ejaculations of an ideal character, to his convulsive and frantic 
passions, to the ravings of his selfish hatred and love \ " 

But it is not by the form only that these two novels eaaentiallj 
diff^. The^ are also animated by a different ^iiit* Not indeed 
that they view their subject with opposite aims, in as far as 
ustriotie principles are concerned, — lot on this point it is now-a- 
days hardly posaihle fi>r two Italian writers to disagree. Both 
are equally ardent vindicates of the national cause ; both derive 
from that last aoene of the great democratio diama of Medieval 
Italy, — from that final struggle in which all the religious and 
political creeds of the nation were for the last time brought into 
the field, — a word of admonition for their countrymen, to prepare 
timn for that lutuie strife which ever^ roan in Italy firmly be- 
lieves to be at hand. But in Guemuezi this patriotic idea devdopes 
itself in words of an^ and denpair. The patriot upbraids and 
denounces, frettmg m a powerless impatience and mdignation. 
D'Azeglio's warnings are uttered in a voice of sorrow and hope, 
-4ie soothes and comforts, and writes in a mood of cafan thoi4(h 
fervent sympathy. 
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By their tasto nm\ style, alwo, the two autlmrs appear fn I k long 
to ditierent schuds. (merrazzi, a Tuscan, is a clasisicnl — D'Aze- 
glio, a Lombard, a i nniantic, writer. The former works more on 
the imaocination — tlio lattor speaks more to the heart. Trained 
in the seliool of Alficri and Fuseofo, at war with all importation 
of Ultramontane ideas, the author of the " Assedio" is an eloquent, 
but often a stiff and vapid, declainier. Brought up in the more 
recent school of his fathor-in-law, Manzoni, familiar with the me- 
taphysical literature of Germany, D'Azepflio is a tender and pa- 
thetic, even though sometimes a lansfiiiJ and dittiisc, psyclioJogist. 
The one is a rhetorician, the other a sentimentalist ; the former 
has more nerve and nmscle — the second uiore Hesh and blood. 

It would not be difficult to trace this difference between the 
Tuscan and Lombard taste back to the primajval ages, pervading 
every branch of literature and art, and owing, perhaps, to the 
Teutonic or Greco-Latin element prevailing in different pro[>or- 
tions in the two distinct provinces. Certainly Titian, Correggio, 
and Tasso, are geniuses of a different stamp from Michael Angelo, 
Dante, or MachiaveL 

We have hardly time to give more than the titles of the mime- 
nous Italian novda still remaining in our hands. We find among 
them a few containing illustrations of historical events in forei^ 
comitries.* One of tiie most amusing was published anon3rmottdy 
at Milan, under the title of Franco Allegn.^ This ideal person- 
age, whose autobiographical memoirs are thus given to thepubliCy 
was one of the many Italians whom political circumstances or 
love of adventure drove to foreign countries, durine the frequent 
revolutions of the sixteenth century. Franco Alle|rri appeals 
at the court of Mary Queen of Scotland, in the tram of David 
Rizzio's hand of musicians ; and after having been a spectator and 
nearly a sharer of the fate of that unfortunate favourite, he repairs 
to the court of Catherine de' Medici, there to witness still darker 
deeds dT treason and murder. The romance is written with 
spirit, and in a manner that reminded us of Oil Bias. 

The downfall of the Order of Malta, in 1798, is well described, 
in two volumes, bv an Italian lady, now in exile in that island. 
It is well known that Walter Scott himself, already with a foot 

* ** Franco AUegri. Racconto delle Avrentiure proprie • 4' altii menorabiU Fatti 
del Secolo XVI.»' Milan. 1833. 3 vols. 

Gil Ulcimi Giorni del Cavalieri di Malta, Racconto di Ifigenia Zaoli Sajani.'' 
MalU. 1841. 2 vols. 

" 11 Cavalier Bajardo, Raeeonto del Seoolo XVI, BMtato da MatUo townti." 
1 vol. MiUn. 1841. 

** La Casa Ftnnarnos di Spagna, Romaiuo uuovo originale di D. A. Ferrary 
Rodigino." 4 vols. Milan. 1841. 

•< lUcoonti Storid d'lgiMiio Ctnth." Milan. 1838. 
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on his *i;nive, was moved at sight uf the castles and palaces of that 
Iaf?t bulwark of Christianity ; and was heard to mutter, that it 
must go liard with him if he could do nothing of all tliat." He, 
however, most probably alluded to the siege of the island by the 
Turks, in the da>'s of La Vallette ; the last cowardly surrender of 
the degenerate Knights of St. John to Napoleon being rather a 
disoouraging theme for a man of the heroic disposition of Scott. 

We h»ve^ thus far, noticed no other style of composition than 
simply the historical noveL Not hecanse a few essays on domestic 
fietion may not be found among the works before us;* but 
because, with one or two exceptions, Italian romances on modem 
maoneis are by authors of secondary merit, and several of them 
ntteriy unreadable. It is not difficult to understand why, in a 
country in which private life is teeming with incidents full of 
romantic interest, men of genius have hitherto limited them- 
aelvea to pictures of manners and passious referring to bygone 
generations* Independ^t of the feelings of sorroivful pride with 
which a fallen race must naturally dwell on the memorials of the 
past, — ^independent of the great moral, national scope, every 
author proposes to himself, of rousing the spirit of his fdiow- 
bondsmen by his recital of their ancestral achievements, — ^the 
same political reasons which have given a death-blow to Italian 
comedy, must equally prevent the growth of what might be called 
the novel of life and society- 
No author can abstract modern life from its religious and 
political associations, and no book can be printed in Italy con- 
taining any allusion to religious or political topics. In a country 
constituted on a basis of mutual toleration and freedom of 
imjuiiy, as England, politics become either a trade or a luxury ; 

• *'C«imI. Storiattoriasiimi dlTirginlo Sondiii.'* SToltunct. Mibn: Stdla. 

1835. (AAidMlfttoiy belonging to modern timet; the Mene, Switnriand } tfialuro, 

Ml Italian • -ome accomit of Napoleon's war** 5n Spain.) 

«* La Capauoa della Vendetta, Hacconto di liartoloromeo Signori." 1 toL Milan. 

1836. (The •oene in BngUmd orWalei, modern timet.) 

** ATventure dei Gemini Fratelli Asor e Savo, e del loro Erede CiodoTeo, Figlio di 
Azor, del Dr. G. SalfolA di Mikno." MiUm. 1832« (Modem timet, tlMfoem at 
Constantinople.) 

" Ettore Santo, AntaUographia di nn Otlantuomo eome gli eltri, pubttcetn dft 

Giuseppe TorelH." Milan. 1829. 1 vol. 

'* II Vecchio Soldnto, ossia alcune Scene del Secolo XIX del giiCapitano Ttaliano 
A. 2 vols. Milan. 1831. (interesting military anecdotes of I^apoleou's 

campaigns.) 

" Una See na della Vila comnne, Racconto di Benedetto Bermani.'* Milan. 1836. 
** Michelioa, Soena Mitaaete del 1836» namta dm TeoBittode Solem.'* 2 folt. 
MiL 1841. 

** La Donna, Racconti Storici di Angelo Usiglio." Brussels. 1838. 
"Angiola Maris, StoriaDomeaticadiOiiilioCtNaiio/' Milaii : Masaoni. 1S8S. 
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they are reduced toamerediifttngof power fimn hand to hand- 
to a mere display of shallow pariiaaiiahip or peraonal abuse. 
Every cituen feels that he and ma fellow-wibjeeta are esBentially 
free ; that the veasel of the state must eail progreedvely, how- 
ever awkward the maoi however obnoxioaa i& party, vAom 
popdar fiivour may happen to entmat with the heun. Each of 
us may aA>rd to go to sleep in our berth, or if we must needs 
watch the manoBuvre or occasionally lay hold of a rope's end, 
we do it in perfect security, like bustling passengers, gkd 
enough of any oecupatk>n that will enable them to kill die time. 

But in Italy, politics are a matter of life and death. Every 
thinkmg beuig feels asauied that hia country can only ezist 
indepeiMtence, union, and liberty, — ^that a prolongation of the 
present state of things is little better than a linseiing agony. 
There is no division of opinions in Italy, or it ia oi^ a matter of 
calculation and expedien<r^. There ia not a man, from the 
patriot who dies on the scanbld to the judge who pronounces his 
sentence and the headsman who executes it, but would unhesi- 
tatingly join the national cause, could he only see the practicability 
of a revolutionary attempt. Hence we invariably find the moat 
trusty ministers of the wary despot secretly allied with the moat 
daring conspirators; hence we have ^n'tnessed two revolutions 
in 1820, and three in 1831, effected with an almoet incredible 
unanimity, without one drop of blood. 

These feelings of civil and religious liberty being so decidedly 
uppermoet in every mind and heart, whoaoever attempts to portray 
modem lifOi will find it impossible to set rid of those two pro* 
minent features. An author must either speak of Italy to the 
Italians, or say nothing. And what chances the novelist may 
have of handling such subjects under the censorship of the police, 
the fate of Guerrani, Amari, Tommaseo, and a hundred others, 
banished for their authorship of works which had even been 
printed with the approbation of government, may aatisfaetorily 
demonstrate. 

It is indeed singular, but true, that some indulgence is shown 
to those who write on old historical topics ; and that D'*Azeglio*s 
works, for instance, breathing the wannest patriotism, have not 
yet procured for their author the crown of martyrdom. It seems 
almost understood that the Italians are to be allowed the full 
benefit of the jwi^^t ; but let a novelist only drop a hint about 
Carbonarism, the Black Pin, the Adelpki, the Italic legion^ 
Yonvfj Itnly, or any nftliose subterranean associations whicli are 
L^radualU- undorrniiiinu,-, ai:d t'veTitnally will, if they lenni unani- 
niitv and tirmnes^. (ivcrLliinw tho throne of Austria and her 
crowned Lieutenaute, and he will soon see whether the Piambi 
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e Pozzi of Venice, or the dungeons of Spielberg, have yet anj 
vacant room for his accommodation. 

This circumstance accounts for the almost universal preference 
given to historical subjects in Italian Jiovels. AVe might, indeed, 
wonder why the IVn hidden subjects are not at least treated by 
the many cxiless livin^r and vviituig abroad. But, not to take 
into consideration the danjrer of exposing tlicir ii ieiidb at home, 
such works would have little chance of making their way into 
Italy, and less of securing the attention of foreign readers. 
Something of that kind we lately perceived in a long series of 
papers in the Metropolitan Magazine^ entitled " Memoirs of an 
Italian Exile," and containing an account of the revolutions of 
Central Italy in 1831. Those papers, however, attracted hardly 
any notice, and have been moBt probably discontinued. 

The only novel on a recent subject which mav be said to have 
wcm the soffi-age of Italian leaders, and of which we were enabled 
to obtain a copy, was An|^k Maria," by Giulio Garcano, a 
TOEj yonng Mijaneae, already known for some exquisiie yerseB in 
the style of Manaoni. The herome la a pure-minded, ingenaoua 
mrly growine up unconacioin of the charnis of her loYeuness in 
her other's nome in the country, who^ brought into contact with 
a fiuBcinating atnnger, an English nobleman, bestows upon him 
the treaaore of her affections, only to be rewarded with base 
desertion, and to die of a broken heart. The novel, as may be 
ezjiected, is smnewhat tinged with that ill-conoealed animosity 
wluch the absord conduct of our vulgar traveUers has roused 
uainst the English name in many a generous heart on the 
Continent. 

Three other works of fiction on analogous subjects were lately 

?iblished ; — the first at Naples, bearing the title of Ginevra de^ 
^dmieri;*' the two others at Paris, " II Siciliano in Parigi,*' and 
Gasilda ;" — but none of these, which we have seen h^;my eulo- 
gized in Foreign Reviews, are to be found in England. 

Such is Romance in Italy. Less fertile^ no doubt, less amusing, 
leas muHiform, than in England and France; having almost 
nothing to eon ospond to our fashionable narratives by Blessing- 
ton, Gore, and Hook, to our popular literature by Dickens. IIooS, 
or Slick, or to our ptyekohgi^ tn action by D'loraeliand Bulwer; 
but free from the flippancy, from the exaggerations and conven- 
tionalities of the first school — ^from the hideous distortions, from 
the grotesque vulgarity of the second — from the obscurity and 
morbid transcendentalism of the last ; but eminently lofty and 
pure — aiming at a great and worthy, however arduous, ol^ect — 
steadily and efficiently proceeding towards its final acoompUsh- 
ment. 
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Art. I it. — Hisiuire de Pope Leon XT I., par M. h Chevalier 
Artaud de Montor, Ancitm ClKn'fjt dWff aires de France a 
RomCy [j'l ier de la Legion (flJonueur, C/ievaUeT'Commandeur 
de rOrdrt de Saint Gregoirc-lr- G randy ^c. ^c. SfC, 2 vols. 
8vo. l*aris. 1845. (Histoi v of Pope Leo XII., by M, le 
Chevalier Artaud de Montor, &c. Sec) 

Tin: papal authority has never reeoverofl the shock it sustained 
from Na[(oleoii : tlio saiictity of the city oi ixume was then vio- 
lated ; it proved unable to protect itself from forcit^n violence ; 
and its anticnt ** prestige *' was lost for ever. All the actions of 
the pope whose biography is before us, Leo Xll., were, however, 
directed to reclaim this lost authority, and, as far as he could, to 
regain the power. Foreign Roman Catholics were to be con- 
vinced that the head of their church still held and still exercised 
his dominion — that it was uncontrolled, that it was undiminished; 
and that the popedom, both temporal and spiritual, wa,s iiiH lianged. 
Hence, in the absence of greater proofs of power, bulls, briefs, 
beatifications, and the jubilee. We will, however, proceed 
rcgidarly with the biography before us, and our readers will not 
fail of sccinc: fullv the truth of the staiLiiKiit we have made. 

Annibal- Franyois- Clement- Melchior- Jerome- Nicholas della 
Gcnga, the sixth of a family of ten, was born at the Chateau de 
la Genga, in the territory of Spoleto, on the 22nd of August, 
1760. At the age of thirteen he was placed at the College 
Campana d'Osimo, then under the superintendence of BeUini, 
who was elevated to the bishopric of Loretto by Pius VII. 
After spending there five years of well-directed study, he went 
to the Piceno College, and afterwards to the Academy of the 
Church, where he was fortunate enough to attract the attention 
of Pius VL, during one of the official visits of that pontiff. The 
handsome features and noble bearing of the young Delia Genga 
first drew upon him the notice of Pius, who, on entering into 
conversation with htm, was so pleased with the shrewdness and 
cleverness of his answers, that ne at once nominated him eame- 
riere segreto. On the Slst of December, 1782, he was ordained 
sub-deacon ; became deacon on the 19th of April in the following 
vear ; and on the 14th of June, in the same year, a dispensation 
having been procured on account of his not being of the cano- 
nical age, he was fully admitted to the office of priest. In 1790 
he was selected to pronounce the funeral oration for the Empemr 
Joseph II., which was delivered in the Sistine Cha[)el, in the 
presence of the pope and the sacred college. It was a task of 
considerable difficulty, requiring the most cautious tact and 
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treatment. The empcnir must of course be pmispd, otherwise 
a funeral oration woiiid 1)0 wDrsf than moekery.^ — aiul vet Joseph 
had shown himself no grent friend to the Church of Home. The 
journey of Pius t/> Vienna had hww jiroductive of pn>nn«e«?. hut 
of promises wliich liad never been fulfilled ; while the rninister 
of Jo«:e|^>h had received liini \\ith a studied cuuhiess. Aiid in 
the serious question relative to the suppression of convent*? in 
Belgium. IX blow to the Romish Church, Piu^ had met 

with no consolation. The orator, however, must tell the truth, 
hut no offence nnist bf* {riven to the Austrian cabinet. In tliis 
dt Urate business, Delia (lenga acquitted himself to the satisfne- 
tion of his auditors, who were deligiited with the clear and 
musical tones of his voice, as well as with the chaste elegauee of 
his language. A circumstance attending the last moments of 
the emperor, selected by our author as deserving tlu^ hii^ln st 
praise, seems t(> us scarcely meriting the eulogium passed upon it. 
M. Artaud de Montor is a bigoted, if not a ])ious, Romanist; 
and unless he thinks it a matter of indift'erence on what subject 
a dying man's thoughts may be occupied, the following statement 
is rather startling: — " Quoiqu'il en soit. ses derniers momena 
feront 6ternellement honncur a sa memoire, et I'orateur pouvoit 
louer un nionarque qui, en face de la mort, avoit voulu etre 
rev^tu de son grand uniforme et de ses ordres, comrac pour 
prendre un conge solennel de ses peneraux et de I'armee dont il 
etait particulierement ch^ri/'* — (Vol. I. p. 6.) Among iiiii last 
saylncfs, the following, which is much commended, appears to us to 
savour more of reproach and satire, than of kiudncss : — Je ne re- 
grette point le trone," disoit-il, " un seui souvenir pc^se sur moii 
ccBur ; cent qu'aprcs toutes les peines que je me suis duanccs, j'ai 
fait peu d'heureux et beaucoup d'mgrats."-)- — (lb.) One of the 
thousand calumnies heaped upon the murdered Marie Antoinette 
is thus solemnly denied by Jose{)h : — " Je n'ignore pas que les 
ennemis de ma scbuf ont ose I'accuser de m'avoir fait passer des 
sommes considerables. Pr^t a. paroitre devant Dieu, je declare 
que cette inculpation est une horrible calonuue.*'J — (p. 7.) 
But to return to Delia Genga : honours continued to be accu- 

• ** However Utis may be, his last moments will for ever do iionour to his 
BtMorj, and the orator coald eulogize a monarch, who* with death immediately 

beforr him, desired to be dressed in his full uniform, with all his orders, as if to take 
t&olenaa leaye of his gcnenls, and of the army, by which he was particularlj 



t '*I regret not the UiroM,*' tiid be, "one tbottfjit alone weighs upon my 
inintT ; w!il< ]i i^, that afler all the peiaelhave teken»IbATe made few peofile happy, 

bat inativ uti- rntffiit.** 



I know that the enemies of ray sister hare dared to accuse her of having 
transmitted to me eume of money. Ready to eppear in tike presence of God, 
1 declare that the chai|e il a Tile ealnmny.*' 
VOL. m.-^iro. I. o 
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miilated upon liini : in 1792 he was private secretary to Pius 
VI. and canon of St. Peter's. In the year foUowincr Jie was 
consecrated Archbisliop of Tyre, by Cardinal York, previously to 
being sent as nuncio to Lucerne ; and in 1794 he went in the 
same character to Cologne. In 1805 he was selected to attend 
the diet at Ratisbon, as oxtraordinar}- nuncio from the pope, to 
hear and endeavour to mitigate, if not to remove, the complaints 
which the members of the Romish Church made against the 
Protestant princes of Germany. Delia Genga made hiniself 
thoroughly acquainted with the matters in dispute, but thought 
it necessary to return to Rome to consult with Consalvi. Buo- 
naparte, to whom he had l)een represented as firm and intractable 
in his views, took advantage of his absence to request that 
another nuncio might be sent ; and in order to secure the j)erson 
whom he wished, recommended — whichhe thought, as comingfrom 
him, would have the force of a command — that Bernier, bishop of 
Orleans, should be appointed to that office. A compliance w iih 
the reconnnendation would have been, in fact, de[)uting a person 
to ref)resent the Romish Church who would sacrifice her interests 
to the wislies of Franco. Pius VII. resolutely told Napoleuii in 
consequence, that he had rather his interests should be watched 
by one of his own subjects, than by one who was the sul)ject of 
another power, and over whom he could not exercise the neces- 
sary control. Delia Gcnga returned to his mission, and by his 
conduct gained the esteem of all with whom he mingled. 

In 1808 the affairs of the church took him to l*aris, but so 
uncompromising a defender of the papacy was but coolly received 
at the seat of empire : the points which he came to discuss were 
never settled, the conferences were broken off, and he returned 
to Rome to witness the persecutions which befel Pius VII. Of 
these he was not an unconcerned spectator, — sparing neither re- 
monstrances nor personal exertions to ameliorate the condition of 
the pope, and to avert the insults which were offered to his be- 
nefactor and his sovereign. His efforts continued unal)ated till 
the forcible abduction of the pope took place, when he retired 
from the turmoil of public life to the ])rivacy of the Abbey of 
Montecelli. A great change of employment here awaited him : 
with ready versatility he directed his talents to improve the per- 
formance of the services in his little chapel, tJiught the peasants 
the Gregorian chants, and gave instruction on the organ to such 
as manifested a taste for music. Filial affection led him to erect 
a monument to the memory of his mother ; while to humble his 
thoughts, by having a memento of his mortality constantly before 
him, he caused his own grave to be prepared, and lay down in it 
that it might be perfectly fitted for him. In the abbey, and 
thus occupied, he expected to end his days ; the influence of his 
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church was almost destroyed, and the power of Pius VII. seemod 
parted from him for ever ; and his own lot for weal or woe w as 
mseparably connected with thai of his superior. Other and un- 
expected events, however, changed all his views ; the oppressor of 
nas TIL, whoee vaulting ambition overleaped itself, was tlu'ust 
firom his imperial sway, and became as powerlees as he once was 
mi^tj. Lome XVIII. had ascended the throne of his ances- 
ton ; Ddia Gea^a had (quitted his retirement, and, in an un- 
gaardcd raoment, and mthout oonsidtfiug tiie oonseqiieDoeSt 
was sent hy Pius on a missioii of congnitu&tioii to the restoved 
Monairoh. Conaalvi was, howev«r, ahready in Paris, accredited hy 
all the soweigns, managing the affiuss ot the Popedom with con- 
aowmate skiU» aad not unnatnrally considered the visit of Delia 
Ge^oa — imder whatever pretence — an nnoalled-lbr intrusion. 

The new envoy had an eariy audience of leave* and bade fare- 
well to Louis and to Paris. Whether from chagrin at his com* 
pnlBory departure from Paris» or from other causes, cannot now 
be known — ^but DeUa Genga was^ from illness, unable to pro* 
seed further than Montrouge. Louis testified his high respect 
hy sending M. de Perigcnx!, archbishop of Kheims, to inquire 
after the nealth of the arehbidiop. Allber a tedious journey he 
imehad his favourite abode, Montecelli, where he renuuned till 
the re-estaUishment of his health. On the ath of March, 1816, 
he received the rank of cardinal, beinff the first among the nume- 
rous promotions of that day. To Siis was shortly added the 
Iwhi^ric of Sin^a^ia; over this diocese he predded five years, 
cependanty" says our author, il ne peut jamais y aller r^sider.'' 
This non-residence is easily accounted for — ^his own future in- 
terests rendering it far more important that he should continue 
in the capital. In 1820 he succeeded Litta as Cardinal- Vicar 
of Rome, an oflfice which confers upon its possessor the whole 
spiritual esxe of that diversely populated city* In the fulfilment 
OB the duties nf tliis office he i^pears to have acted upon a policy 
somewhat di£fer^t from that of Consalvl; the latter being, per- 
haps, more anxious to increase the temporal power of Rome, 
than to examine too closely into the morals of its inhabitants. 

The year 1823 brought with it the fatal accident which acce- 
lerated, if it did not occasion, the death of Pius VIL As soon as 
his danger became imminent, the attention of all was directed to 
the consideration of a successor. The sacred college was at 
that time divided into two parties: the one had the greatest 
aversion both to the policy and the person of Consalvi, whom 
th^ not only rejected as a candidate for the papal throne, but 
whooi they wished to see removed from the powerful station of 
aeeretarr of state. Consalvi had with oonsumraato wisdom, and 

a2 
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with a perfect knowledge of the spirit of the times, refused to 
confer any office on such men as Cardinal della Somaglia, De 
Gregorio and others, who wm warn enouffh to attempt 
to restore the ecclesiafitical authority of the Komish Church 
as it had heen in darker times; an effhrt wht«^ would hare 
been &tai to ita power altogether. These^ with the xelaiiti, 
were anxious for uie elevation of Cardinal Severoli, bishop of 
Viterbo— a man strongly impressed with lofty views of the power 
of the church, and whose character was reported to be stem and 
inflexible. To this party Delb Gengawas attached. The oUier 
vraahed for a pope who would be prudent and moderate in his 
conduct* and who would persevere in the policy of Consalvi, which, 
by its fieedom from all those inordinate views which once influ- 
enced the pamd cabinet, had insured the favourable opinion of 
the diflferent European powers. These fixed theur choice on 
Cardinal Castiglioni. The sovereigns of Austria, Sardinia, 
Naples* and France, concurred aim in tins dioice— France 
ostensibly, but after events proved not in reality. 

On the 20th of August, 1823, Pius VII. died; and immediately 
after the temunation of the novendiali,^ the mne days devc^ 
to the funeral obsequies of the late pope, the sacred college 

Sroceeded to the busmesa of electing his successor. These nine 
ays, however, had not been passed in idleness by those interested 
in the election. Indeed, as soon as the pontiff's danger became 
known, the representatives of the Roman Catholic sovereigns had 
written to their several courts for instructions, liad made then^ 
selves acquainted with the numbers both of the inclusive and ex- 
clusive, and were preparing for their intrigues accordingly-— for 
intri^e will have its sway even in the election of a pope. On 
the day following the death of Pius, letters liad been sent to all 
the absent cardinals to summon them to the duUes of the con- 
clave. Visits of high ceremony were paid the ambassadors—* 
speeches of flattering condolence were made, and replies ^ven in 
suitable terms ; all was busy till the important day arrived on 
which the formal and canonical election was to commence. 

Few, perhaps, of our readers are well acquainted with the cere- 
monies and observances attendant on the choice of an ii^fnlliblft 
head of the Romish Church; we will, therefore, as far as we can 
without obscurity, condense the account given by our author, 
which is much fuller than any hitherto published, and from which 
many errors committed by other winters may be corrected. M. 
Artaud de Montor expressly states that the secrets of the con- 
clave have never before been so rtnich disclosed. 

The sacred college, from the numbei-s of which the pope must 
be chosen, when complete, is composed of seventy cardinakp 
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These are divided into three classes : the first contains the six 
snburbnn bishops, viz. those of Veletri, Porto Santo Rufino and 
Civita Vecchia, Frascati, Albano, Palestrino, and Sabino ; the 
second contains fifty cardinal-priests, among whom are found 
archbishops nnd bishops of all coimtries : the third contains four- 
teen cardinal-deacons, among whicli hihiiIk r, however, are many 
priests. It very rarely, if ever, happens tliat tlie nuiiil or of the 
sacred college is full. The cardinal-dcaii of the sacred college 
is the head of the l)ishops, and the oldest cardiiml-priest and 
deacon ar* at the htad of their respective orders. 

^Vith the general accoimt of the proceedings on these oc(?a- 
fciuiis wo must unite some of the eveius which took place at the 
death of' Pius VIT., so that we may combine with the history of 
the new pn|)e those particulars which are common to all elec- 
tions. In tlie present instance it was arranged that, instead of 
the CDUclave being holden in the Vatican, the long wing of the 
palace of the Quirinal should be substituted. To isolate tliis as 
much as possible, the street in which that part of the palace is 
situated was carefully closed to the north and south, while the 
pope's garden wall was to be the limit of the conclave on that 
side ; the entrance to the garden itself being prohibited to all. 
This curtaihu<j of liberty and coud'urt was for the purpose of 
accelerating the election as much as possible. 

Oil the 2nd of September, fourteen days after the death of 
Pius, the cardinals entered the conclave. On the 3rd, clad iu 
the croccia, a long violet-coloured inantle, they commenced the 
important business of their assembling. Little, however, was 
done till liie ilih, when most ot* those who lived away from 
Kuiiie had iurived. About this time the Duke de Laval and the 
Coiuit Appony, the ambassadors of France and Austria, went on 
separate days, with great pomp, to deliver lettere of condolence 
from their respective sovereigns. These were not admitted into 
the immediate presence of the cardiimls, but had to deliver their 
letters, make their speeches, and receive answers, through a 
grating in a wicket door ; each cardinal in tarn paaaing in review 
and receiving the compliments and civilities of the ambassadoEB. 
These appear to have vied with each other in the display which 
they made— wifildi^ to impress upon the inhalntants the req[iect 
of these monarehs towards the Holy ,See ; and, after the manner 
in which jpoor Pins VII. had been treated by Napoleon, it was 
both politic on their part, and agreeable to the cttisBens of Rome. 

The number of which the sacred college was composed at the 
time of this election was only forty-nine. The cardinal-bishops 
wm fun ; but instead of fifty carainal-priests, there were but 
thirty-three present, and of cttrdinaMeaoons on^ ten* 

The explanation of the business of one day will be suffident 
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for alL Unless the pope be chosen by acdamation, as were 
Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., the mode of prooeeding is by 
flcrutmy, to which is added, what we most borrow their own 
term to express, the accesso. These take place in the monung 
and evening of each day. Previously to the semtii^, oertam 
printed forms are prepared, so that each vote may be given in an 
miifonn manner ; the object of this is to ease the laTOurs of the 
aerutators as inneh as possible, as well as to prevent trickery. It 
seems rather disrespectful to the sacred college to mention the 
word trickery ; but if it is not to prevent it, why are such pre- 
cautions taken. Each morning the cardinals are summoned by 
the master of the ceremonies, (^^ c'est une charge tr^ importante 
a Rome que celle de maitre des c6r^monies/* says our author,) 
ad Capellam Domini, where, on the fii-st day, mass is performed 
]>y the olflest cardinal^ accordinp to the date of his elevation — all 
partaking of the holy communion. After the fii*st day, the 
sacristan, assisted hy the maptcr of the ceremonies, jjerforn^s 
mass. This concluded, extracts are rea<l from the bill ot ceiL^- 
moiiinl of Gregory XV. A table is placed before the altar, on 
which arc two chalices and two basms. The oath which each 
cardinal must take before voting is also conspicuously jihiced 
upon it. Three scrutators are then chosen from the cardinals 
})resent, and three alfsu to wait upon those who, though present, 
and forming part of the conclave, may, from the infirmity of age, 
or from ilhiess, be unable to leave their cells. For their votes, 
a small box, with an opening at the top sufficiently large to reeei\ i 
the paper, is prc[>aiTd, and which is kept by the scrutators caj e- 
fully locked. In order that our readers may be put in full pos- 
session of eveiy thing relative to the election, we subjoin the 
form of the voting paper employed : — 

A* Bs"' ttvdifaudii ••••••«••••••••••••••••••«•••••• 

B. folded 

C. ted Nia 

D. Eligo in MBmwtt Pontiftoeiii Bev. Don. mvum D. 

cardl 

E. 0m1 tnl 

F. folded 

O. a noxnber 

n passage from Scripture 
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Tbeae printed fffy*"*** ave about ^('^ ift fl i ffft loi^ and four 
Inoad: ooravtlior has given *^IeiiiodSe lact, ahtolameat coa- 
faaak wax, eedides qn'on imprimc po«ir lea eoBokveat^ and from 
w hiob onr own is aerupulously copied. The mode of fiUing up 
tins paper la aa loUowa: — ^In the apnea A, each cardiiial writea 
hia own name after the words ^^ego eardinaHa/' B is then 
folded down, ovor whioh C la folded, and the whole is sealed. In 
the nmee D the eleetor writea the name of him whom he ehooaea 
for toe £atat« pope ; this k also moat carefully sealed down, and 
tlm space F la fioided over it. G oontama a number aeleoted by 
ihe voter, and a paseage from Scrn)tiure ; this is again folded 
down, and the remaming space la left blank. To prevent any 
flying eye from diBCovering the name within, the baok of Uie 
pnnfeed form is coveied with an ornamental soroU, which rendem 
the Amting illegible. 

When assembled for the election, the cardinal-dean presente 
himself before the table, taiuB a printed form from the fiiat basin, 
retiree to one of the numerous tables disposed in diflferent parte 
of the open spaeea of the chapel, and fills it up aecording to the 
ArectiQiie given. After him, each cardinal, according to his 
rank, does the mme. Tifts forms bevqg filled up, the cardinal- 
dean tnkea hia paper between two fingers (»ily, elevatea it so that 
it may be aeen by all, walkaalowiy towaada the altar, before which 
he kneels, nu^es a short prayer, raises himael^ and reads aloud 
the following oath, the wotda of whioh are oon^ioaously placed 
ttpon the table : — 

Testor Dominum qui me judicatunia est, me el^ore quern, 
secundum Deum, judico eligi debere, et quod idem in accessa 
praestabo.*' The oath having been pronounced, he places the 
paper on tiio paten of one of the chalices, turns it from the paten 
into the chalice, and fj^oes back to his place. After him those 
cardinals follow who have Loon chosen to ^Miit upon the infirm, 
though they may bo infcrif>r in rank to the others; and tlie rest 
follow in order, if any cardinal be presont whose infirmities are 
not so great as to prevent his public attendance at the conclave, 
Lilt w!ifi is n{ vertheless unable to walk from his place, either 
to take the paper or to deposit it in the chalice, the last elected 
scrutator presents him with the necessary paper, receives it wlien 
filK'd up, and places it in the chalice with tue same ceremonies 
ai* tlie rest. In tlie mean time, the selected persons wait upon 
those cardinals who are con fined to their cells, receive the votes, 
which are carefully deposited in tlie liox we have before men- 
tioned, and which is brought into the chapel. It is there opened 
by the sciiitators, the papers are collected, and if the number 
correspoud with the complemeut of the bick, tiiey aie placed odo 
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by one in the chalice. All having civen their Totee, the senior 
aerutator ahakea them in the du3ioe» now covered with tJie 
paten^ draws them out singly, counts them, and puts them into 
the second chalice. If the nnmber of papers does not corres- 
pond with the number of voters, the whole are immediatdy burnt 
unopened. If all is correct, the fiivt scrutator takes one of the 
papers irom the chalice, breaks the seal so as to see the name in 
the ^>ace D, and reads it in a low voice, writes it down, and 
passes the p^per to the second scrutator, who does the same, 
passing it on to the third : this last reads the name aloud. Each 
cardinal is furnished with a list containing every member of the 
sacred co]le||e, absent or present ; in this he marks opposite the 
name mentioned the vote which he has obtained. As soon as 
the last scrutator has read the name, he passes a needle, to which 
a piece of silk is attached, through the space D, and when all the 
votes are registered, ties the ends of the silk, and the whole is 
placed in the first chalice. If the number dechtted in favour of 
any one cardinal be equal to two thirds of the voters presfnt in 
the conclave, the papers are mpan carefully examined, and if no 
error be discovered, the pope is canonicaily elected. But if this 
should not be the case, they proceed to the accesso. Each car- 
dinal now takes from the second basin a paper similar to that on 
which he recorded his first vote, with the exception that the 
word accede^ is substituted for '^eligo/' In filling up this 
paper, the name roust not be that of the cardinal for whom the 
original vote was given, nor must any name be inserted to which 
there had not been at least one vote at the scrutiny. If a car- 
dinal desire no one except him for whom he first voted, the 
word ^'nemini'^ is written after accedo. The same ceremonies 
ap^riiii take place, and the number of votes at the aceesso are 
added to those of the scrutiny. If the united sum equals two 
thirds of the voters, the election is completed. If not, all must 
be begun again, and the former voting papers are burnt. The 
inhabitants And those who take an interest in the election watch 
a particular chimney very carefully; if a smoke issues from that» 
th^ know there is no election. 

On the occasion of which we are now speaking, the votes at first 
were chiefly divided * between Delia Somaglia, Castigltoni, Seve- 
roli, and De Oregorio : of these Severoli always had the greater 
number, and on the morning of the nineteenth day he hiid ob- 
tained twenty in the scrutiny, and six in the aeauo. This wae 

* This vre know from a tabl« given by oar author, ivho Bjt in bii preface, p. 
u?., " On troavera dam e«t ovmge on tablem dn eonchva de 162&; e'ett b 
prenl^fois qu'tm semblabic document aiui diipot^f eit pttbU^ea ftuweftftjo 
ae erola pu ^*oa «n ait jamaia pobli^ iiU«an/' 
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approaching rapidly to the thirty-four which would have ensured 
his election. His expect«ations and his hopes were however soon 
destfojed. The courts of France, Spain, and Austria claim and 
exercise the power of excluding one candidate who may he pei'son- 
ally objectioiiable ; cette pretension d'exclusion est contestee k 
Bime/* aajns our author, mais elle y est respect^e." It is ne- 
MOiMr/,hofPe?er, that this excluskui be dedaved before the abeo- 
hiAe deetion of way cardinal, oiherwiae it k uaeleflB ; neither can 
it beexmiBediiioiethaiimioe. OBtenaibfy Fkanoe and Austria 
supported Castiglioni. The ambassador of the latter power find- 
ing that^ on the moning of tiie 2l8t of September, Severoli had 
twen^Hux Totea, and soqieeting there iras m probability of his 
ehtaimiuip the requisite two thiras in the voting of the eveninff, 
OaidinarAlbani, who represented Austria in the conclave, ad- 
dressed the fc^wing note, just as the electon were prooeedii^ 
to fill up the papers :— * 

£n oia qualil^ d'ambaMtdeur eitraoidinaire d*Autriche pr^i le 
Saae College, r6vni en conclave, laqaelle qualite k notifi^ a Vos 
Eminences et portee k leur ccaooiaiance tant par le moven de la 
lettre d elles addreai^e par S. M. S. et R., que par la oeckration 

iaite ^ Vot Eminences pajr Timp^rial et royal ambassadeur d'Autricbe, 
et de plus en verto des initnictions qui m*ont 6t6 donnees, je remplis 
le devoir deplaisant pour moi de declarer que rimperiale et royale 
Cour de Vienna ne peut accepter pour souverain Pontife S. Em. M. le 
Cardinal Severoli, et lui donne une exclusion fornielle, cc 21 Septera- 
bre, 1823. Signe, Albani." — In my quality of ambassador extraor- 
dinary of Austria at the sacred college assembled in conclave, which 
quality has been notified to their Eminences, and brought to their 
knowledge, both by the leitfir addressed to them bv hit imperial and 
loyal Majesty, as well as by the deckratton made to their Eminences by 
the impenal and royal ambassador of Austria, and, moreoTer, by virtue 
ef iostnicticns which have been given to me, 1 perform the unpleasing 
duty of declaring that the imperial and royal court of Vienna cannot 
accept as sovereign pontiff his Eminence Cardinal Severoli, and gives 
him a formal ezclasion. — (Vol. I. p. 66.) 

The excitement and anger caused b^ the exdusion of Severoli,* 
Here fiital to the interests of Gsstighoni, whom it was meant to 
serve : this was shown hf the decrSwed number of votes given 
to him. On tl^ mommg of the exclusion he had seventeen 
votes, in the evening onl^ ten. From the 21st to the 28th of 
September, n series m solicitations and intrigues was carried on ; 
but on the morning of that day, chiefly through the influence of 

* It was once propoied that Cardinal Fetch should be put in serious nominationi 
moriler to uftm tte enUnfm of IVaaeelbr ISm, wad ttrat pmoit ajAMart 
iBfcise of the power sgtiiistCoiiiilil TUi, hsusm, sfttr sont aiiiry discoMloB, 
wsssb tn do— d. 
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the French cardinals, the votes in favour of Delia Genga, who, for 
the first eighteen days, had never exceeded the number of five, 
and till that day had reached only sixteen, amounted to thirty- 
four. After the scrutiny had been confirmed, the election was 
complete. Delia Somaglia and the Chancellor Pacca i^roaehed 
Delia Genga, and the former thus addressed him: — '* Acceptasne 
deetiope m de te canonice iactam in Bommam pontificem I** After 
a slight lefosal, on accoimt of his infimities, which vis boob 
OYemded, he accepted his election. Bemg adnd whaA ane lie 
chose, he seleetea that of Leo, and was sahited as Leo XII. ; 
this choice was eontnuy to the usual custom, wUeh is lor the 
new pope to take the name of hm ^n^o ccested hnn cajwlnni. 
After the usnal tmdressmg and dfossiuff, and pnttin^ on the 
fishennan's ring, the cardmals paid their homage, and pennission 
was asked to make the pobtie annoncifttkMi of their choice* This 
was received with loud acdamatioos hj theassemhled multitudes, 
and was q>eedily prodaimed throush the dty by the fizii^ of 
cannons and h^ the ringing ofthehdu matt t^e ohocehsB. In the 
erening the pope repairod to the Sistme C9iapel, where he yeeew e d 
the second homage^ or adomtion, as it is called, of the cardinals. 
After various ceremomes hepron ounces his first police benedvo* 
tion from the steps of the anar. The earliest act of power on 
the part of Leo, exercised even during the first homage of the 
cardinails, was to nominate Delia Somaglia secretary of state, in 
the ]Jace of the hitherto powerful Consalvi : the new pope in this 
instance showed that he had not altogether foigotten Paris, and the 
sli^t put upon him when arclibishop of Tyre. It seemed to hint 
also that the former libesai views of the late secretaiy would be 
entirely clianged, lor Soinnf^lia was oneof the most zealous of the 
aelantil Thisvenoval of Consalvi was deeply resented hy some 
flf tiie most esdnsBt and powerini men at Rome, both citisens 
and foreigners^ vHbo appear to have done all they could to render 
the post not a TSiy pleasing one to Ddk Somaglia. Consalvi was 
appointed secretary of briefe and head of the OoBSoha, a board 
eatabhshed for sanatory purposes. Our author mentions, that at 
one of the official masses, GonBahd,,as casdinal-deaoon, bad to 
bear the sacred chtlico to the pope. 

^ On ne peut pis dianmnler,'' continues he, ppatt des Piotestani, 
4 le cfarenio n ie, temb1^?eat cbeMhcr k diooavrir dans ks traits 

dn pape et de Tancira ministre, queues tiaoet d*emotioa at doi 
SODveaifthamaiBide tant d'efibrts de roppoiiftion ponr &voriser nagu^re 
un autre choix, et peut-^trc ailleurs des joies de triompbe ; mais le 

visao^e du pape 6toit calnie et bienvcillant, celui du cardinal «;atisfait et 
soumis, tous en meiue temps absorhes daos la grandeur du myst^re 
sacre." — it caonot be concealed that some Protestants preaent at iha 
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ceremony seemed to search the features both of the pope and of the 
ex-minister for some traces of emotion, and some liuumn recollei: lions 
of so many etiuits of opposition lately employed lo favour another 
choice: and, on oru side, perlic^ps, the exultation of success; l ut the 
counteniiiice of the pope was calm and benevolent, that of the caidinai 
oooteated azid resigned ; both at the same time absorbed in the vastness 
of the luMime mystery. 

W'c believe most fully that M. Artaud de Montor is wrong 
in this assertion, and that no Protestant wonld nrivc either pope 
or cardinal credit, siudi nn occasion, for mdulgkig frrlinffl 
either of triumph or of inortitication. 

We will proceed no further with the ceremonies connected 
wiili the entlironcniciit of tliu pope, except to lay before our 
readers tbo public declaration of his belief in the intercession of 
saints^ aud the ejficacy of the prayers and merits of the Virgin 
3/ (I I f/, as involved in the following words: — " Sancti apostoli 
Petnis et Paulus, de quorum potestate, et auctoritatc routidimus, 
i\m intercedant pro nobis a<l Doininum. Frecibus et meritis 
beatce Marict semper Virginis, beati Michaelis archaiiLrcli. b( ati 
Joannis Haptistae, et SS. apostolum Petri et Pauli, ei omnium 
b4iuctonim, &:c. &c." — " May the holy apostles Peter and Paid, 
on whose p<»\Mr and authority we rely, themselves intercede for 
us with God. Aud for the prayers and merits of the l)lessed 
Mary, always a virenn — of the blessed archangel Michael — of the 
blessied John the iiaptist, and the holy apostles Peter and Paul, 
and of all saints, &c. &C.'*' — (Vol. 1. p. 88.) 

The first year of the pontificate of Leo XII. threatened to be 
the last ; an ilhitss seized hhn which the delicacy of his consti- 
tuti<3n rendered most alarming. A new election seemed at hand, 
and the latter end of the year 1823 saw Rome as full of intrigue, 
and the foreign ani})^isi5adors as busy, as if the pope were really 
dead, and the conclave preparing for its session. A dispatch 
from the Duke de Laval, — (Vol. I. p. 1 59,) — ^which is too long for 
insertion, displays the spirit which pervaded the whole body of the 
cardinals, as well as the representatives of foreign sovereigns. 
The zelanti, the party most anxicHis for tlie restoration of the 
authority of the caiurch, embracinga policy well fitted £or their 
?ieim, wen veiy strone ; kit still Fmiee seemed to pfomlae to 
hewoit et kaet the Soke de Level enooniaged her hope, — ^greal 
inflaenoe in ibe 8tippoeede|iprQecliing electkn. *^Si elle k vent, 
le Fiance eaEijpiusnnle en coneleiFe."»(yoL 1. p. 162.) Co»> 
selvi was stOl thought of imj^ortanoe, il n'a pas pris de eoideur,^ 
mm the Dnke de Laval ; hie health, however, was now fiir fiom 
strong, and hie time seemed iiilly occupied in the trifling dottsa 
of his ofiee, and hi eoiifafeatiOPD with Thorwaldsen en ue aab* 
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ject of the monument which he was about to erect to the memory 
of his friend and benefactor. After a w hiie he retired to Porto- 
d'Aiizo for the sake of better air, and to avoid discussions relative 
to the conclave. This, however, w as not yet to be, nor was Con- 
salvi ever again to take j)art in tlic business of an election. 

The heahh of Leo XII., to tlie surprise of all, wjis sufficiently 
restored to enable him to transact some official business, and he 
sought an interview with Considvi, who immediately left his re- 
treat for the apartments of the pope. The conversation, of which 
some of the heads are given by the Duke do Laval, relate to 
several matters of the highest consecj^ueuce to the court of Rome. 
There are two or tluee points which we caimot refrain from 
quoting. 

** Votrp Saintetc' aura quelqiic peine a faire oubiicrpar Louis XVIII. 
le voyage de Pie VII. a Paris: mais le fr^re du roi ne connoit pas ce 
voyage, ou I'a oublie. II faut devenir Tarai le plus intinie du frere da 
roi." — " Nous n'avoas pu sons Pie VII. celebrer le Jubile — le terme est 
bien pr^s ; il faut annoncer le Jubile en 1824, et le celebrer en 18*25 ; 
il ▼ aura dea olnlaclea de toute aalare ; moi-mtae j*ai eomme pioiiiis de 
m oppoter k cette mature, li oo me consulte ; mail un papB comme 
▼otts n'a pat ^ pester comme moi. Ne cedez pas ti Tout croyes le 
Jubile mdtspensable la religion/' — II faut relativement d la Rmstie 
une circontpection qui ne dorme pas un seuljour.*' — " Your holiness 
will have some difficulty in making Louis XVIII. forget the joarney of 
Pins VII. to Paris; but the king's brother is iinacfjuaintcd with this 
journey, or has forgotten il. You must become the most intimate 
friend of the king's brother." — ** Wc were not able under Pius Vll, 
to celebrate tlie jubilee, the period is very near; the jubilee must be 
announced in 1824, and celebrated in 1825; there will be obstacles of 
every kind; I myself have in a manner promised to oppose the mea- 
sure ir I am consulted ; but a pope like ^ou has not to think as I have. 
Do not give way if you believe the jubilee iaditpensable to religion.*' 
** At to ftmala you mutt ute a watcbiolnett which c u^ht not to slumber 
fcr a tmgle day/'— (VoL I. pp. 167, 169.) 

The days of this strong-mi lukd cardinal were now fast drawing 
to a close ; he caused himself to be conveyed to the palace of the 
Cousulta, where, sensible of his danger, he desired Castiglinni, 
the grand penitentiary, to obtain for him the papal blessing. Lou 
XII. was deeply affect'Ml at the message — he had just received 
bad news of the health of a favourite sister ; *' Je n'y tiens plus, 
la mort me presse de tous c6t4s ; ma so^ur que j'aime tant ! le 
Cardinal Consah i a Textrcmite I Comment souffrir taut tl'alilic- 
tions (Vol. 1. p. 175.) 

The health of the pope in the mean time was slowly but gra- 
dually amending, and his attention to public affairs became pro- 
portionably greater. To the surprise and discomfort of Somaglia, 
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Leo eoiTesponded with many persons, both at home and abroad, 
without consulting him. The confidant in ail those matters was 
the secretary of Cunsiilvi, — thus paying, by this selection, the 
highest p(v-siblc compliment to the talents and policy of the de- 
ceased cardinal. 

The loss of Consalvi was severely felt by the Romish Cliurch; 
but for him. Home probably would have ceased even to occujiy 
her present diminutive position. Deeply as we should have 
regretted to see her removed from Christendom, we nuist say 
her recall to power beinff attended by the return of the Jesuits 
to Home, from which the wise Gan^anelli had expelled them, 
and who is reported to have fallen a victim to this deed of mercy 
equally to Rome and mankind — ^thdr recall after thirty-seven ex- 
pulsions from nearly every kingdom of the earth— her complete 
resumption of her antient attitude — ^her concealed but yet assured 
dengn for the revival of the Inquisition — ^theee form fearful 
drawbacks on ber rise to life. She nas now, however^ tbs oppor- 
tunity in Ireland of ailencinff the factious priestly rebels. A re- 
port is prevalent that she lias interfered with that arclirrebel, 
Dr* Higgins, which, however, we fear is untrue. She has the 
opportunity of showinff the sovereigns of Europe that she is no 
disturber of the princi^es of kingly nile and of subject obedience. 
If she let it pass, it will never Main return ; and it is the only 
measure in her power to show her respect for the law of the 
Scriptures, and to conciliate to her the surest supporter of her 
temporal power. Were Enffland so disposed, Austria could not 
stop her from putting an end to the Popedom* Italy alone will 
one day do it. Verhum sat vel Papm, 

Three other deaths took place at Rome this year ; the rank, 
dia»cter, and talents of the parties vridely dimrent — the In- 
fanta of Spain, (Duchess of Lucca, fonnerly Queen of Etruria), 
Miss Bathurst, and the Duchess of Devonshire. The former 
had been confined by Buonaparte in a convent of Dominicans, 
and at her death, by way of showing respect to those with whom 
she had so long dwelt^ she was, according to the abominable and 
revesting custom of the countiy, exposed to the public gaze on 
an immense catafalque, dressed in the habit of a Dominican. The 
iainentable loss of Miss Bathurst, so young, so talented, so 
amiable, and so beautiful, caused a sensation of sucli deep and 
general sorrow, as has scarcely ever been felt. The subject is 
too well known and too painful to dwell upon. The Duchess uf 
Devonshire shortly followed, full of years, and greatly beloved for 
her charities, hospitality, and her love and patronage of literature 
and the fine arts. These events seem to h&ve affected the pope, 
whose health was still continuing to improve. On the 5th of 
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May, 1824, he pubhahed his eneydiqpe l^ter, in which we find 
the following passage <ya the tnuoslatioii and distdbuiion of the 
Holy Scripttues 

** Vous n'ignoiez pas, v^n^rables fr^res, qu*une societe vulgairemeot 
dit Bibltque le r^pand audacteusemeat par toate la teire, et qn'an 
ai^pm des traditions des Saints P^res at eontre le c^6bre d6cnt da 
condle de Treata, eUe tend, de tontes ses forces, ^ |mr tons lee mo^eaSy 
k trsdiitie ou p1ttt6t 4 corrompce les Saintes Bcritnres, dans les langass 
▼ulg^aires de toutes les nations ; ce que donne un joste snjet de craiots 
qa*U n'en arrive dans toutes les autres traductions, comme dans ceUss 
qui sont dej^l connnes, savolr : Qu'on y ironve, par une raauvaise inter- 
prttation, an lieu do ri'.\ nno^ile clu Clirist, I'Evangile de rhomme, on, ce 
qui est pirc, TEvaugile du demon." — *' You arc not if^norant, venerable 
fathers, that a society, commonly called the Bible Societv, spreads itself 
audaciously over all the earth ; and that in despite of tlie traditions of 
holy fathers, and contrary to tlie celebrated decree of the couocU 
of IVent, it is striving with all its power, and by every means, to trans- 
late, or rather to corrupt, the Holy Scriptnia into the common Ian* 
g^ages of all nations ; which excites a just cause of fear lest there 
should be in other translations what there is in those already known, 
viz. that instead of the Gospel of Christ, we should find, in consemienoe 
of a bad interpretation, the Gospel of man, or what is woiae, the Gospel 
of the DeviJ."^Vol. I. p. 206.) 

We leave this without coiunient. Twelve days after this, bv 
way of pendant to the above, the brief in favour of the Jesuits 
was {)ublished. Leo XII. restored to them the Church of St. 
Ignatius, the college, the mtisenm (largely strii>p('(i of its valua- 
bles by the French), the librarv, and the observatorv; he further 
as-sl Lulled t^ them the sum of twelve thousand Koriian crowns 
annually, and accorded to them the privilege of conferring the 
degrees of doctor in theology and in arts. " ^I. le Cardiiial l *acca 
etoit charg^ de mettre les Peres en possession du college dans le 
mois d'Octobrc, aiin (ju'ils pussent coinmcncer leurs lemons en 
Novembrc, sous les auspices de la Sainte Vierge et des autres 
saints." — (Vol. 1. p. 210.) Besides these marks of his favour, he 
wished yet further to increase their influence and tlu ir numl>er8; 
for this purpose he gave them a villa at Tivoli, which was to be 
occupied by them as a school for the yoimg nobility of Rome, 
the scheme of tuition being entirely under their direction and 
control. In this year also the brief was published, which an- 
nounced that the jubilee would be held in 1825, and tlrnt the 
holy doors would be opened. In 1800, the proper year for its 
oheervance, Piua VII. had been uswiUhig to iflsue tM» necessary 
bull, which be knew would he unavailing. On tUs occasion the 
pope and the zehuiti were eioeedingly anziom for xte cefeh» 
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4iHk ; but, saya onr anUiar, Quant aux opinions des conseiUers 
tfe UoA XII., iS&m ft*£totei pas toutea aaan d6tenniD^ oue 
Mll»aap^.^— (VoLLpw866.) We Ime akea^ reoocdedtbe 
flptniop of ConaalTi; tbe goveiwir of Bona, the traaanrer, and 
tfca leproeoDtativeB of isaiiy of the foreign eovts^ waie advene 
to the meaaHve« The pope, however, was reaolved, ^ Si dirit qtial 
cheaidiE^;aihadafiurU GinbUleo (p. 369),— was his aasop- 
tm; aad we aie fiurther infioraied, au'il preooit tous les joiun 
d waai Bieii« daoa le saint aaerifiee oe k msaae, rengagement 
u aeeompor roBuwe de raim^ 8aiiite."->(VoL L p. 401.) A brief* 
aioiif)iQg the mteoded edehiatioiiy waa dnmni up with tlw 
Beatest cave, imderfi ;oing the v«|Mated leviaioiia of the poatil^ 
and waa fieallj sent fiirth to the world. 

The faiatoiy of ihe fint jubilee, whioh took pbee in 180Q, 
darii^ the poatSfieate of Bott&ce VIII., is invohed in consider- 
able obscurity. The personal feelings whieh Dante entertained 
towards this pope, he took no care to diBsemble. He represents 
Pope Nicholas III. as buried head downward in heU, there await- 
ing the arrival of Bom&ee VIII., to be thrust still deeper. A 
dear intimation, as this was the mode of burial assigned to mur- 
derers, that he belleyed both popes to labour under that imputa- 
tion. Dante calls Tionlface, in the 27th Canto of the " Inferno/' 
" The prince nf modem Phartsees.^^ But Clement the Fifth was 
to thrust Bontface down de^Mr still upon Nicholas. Of him 
Guieciardini sap, he was a good pope ; " bat adds, " I do not 
mean apostolical goodness ; for in these days h€ was esteemed a 
good pope that did not exceed the wickedness of the worst of inen.^* 
What a canto is this 1 9th of Dante I What daring boldness did 
it require to write the lines ! — 

Dt sott* al capo mio son gli sltrt tratti, 
Cbe precedetterme stmoneggiando," Ac, 

'* Hid *Death my head in durance vile, are now 
Those who before roe practised siroony, 
Within the stony fissure dragg*d below; 
And in my turn I downward shall descend. 
When he arrives whom I took thee to be» 
What time I made so sudden a demand. 

Aftpr htm, more impious and unjust, 

Shall come a iawlosi'^ shepherd from the west, 
By whom still deeper shall we both be thrust." 

Infern. XIX. 

Not the least remarinble point, and one to whieh we b^ to 

* TIm d ifKtiwn wi betmen a IraU and s brief maj not be geneiaDj' known to oar 
retden ; they are of equal aatbority, but the former bis tbe leaden mmI tCttidiedi 
wbotM the Istter is Miled with tiie MenBaa'e ring. 
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difeet the attentinii of M. Artond de Moator, wlio knows Diate 
well, as we hare shown m a pmious art-iole^ is the appHemtioii oC 
Re?, xviii. 2, 3, to the comiptioi» of the Roman Church. Bat to 
return to Boni&ce and the juhilee. Whatever may have heen the 
canse^ in the beginning of the year above-mentioned, an immense 
nnmber of j^erscmsy from all pftrts of Enn^^ assemUed at Rome^ 
to oflfer their prayers at St. Peter's, present thdr oblations, and 
receive the papal benediction. A simikr oecnrrence was saud to 
have taken place at the commencement of the previous ce ntu ry . 
The pope, who of course reverences traditioni called together 
some or the oldest men, and heard from them that there was a 
report that there had been such an assembling at the time spoken 
of; and on this tradition the jubilee was founded. Vilkmi states, 
that at the celebration under Boniface, upwards of 200,000 pil- 
grims visited the holy city. Dante alludes to this great tixrong 
m the following lines : — 

** Come i Roman, per V eserctto molto 
Uanno del giobbileo, su per k> ponte 

Han no a passar la gente modo tolto ; 
Che dall* un lato tutti hauDO la fronte 
Verso *1 caatello, e yaniio a Santo Pietro ; 
Dair altra sponda vaoDO verso '1 monte." 

" So o*er the bridge the concourse to convey, 

Which flocks the year of Jubilee to Rome, 
Means arc devised to form a double way, 
That on tlie one side, all preserve in front 
The Castle, to St. Peter's as they throng — 
All on the other, journey to the Mount." 

In/em, XVIH. 

Durinf^ the time of the jubilee, as Diiiito shows in this extmct, 
Boniface divided the ]>rid<To of St. Angolo by a partition, so that 
on one side all had before them the Castle of Adrian, and on the 
othor Mount Aventine. He issued a bull, granting full and com- 
I lie to jiardnn lor all sins to any one who should visit the churches of 
lionic once every dav, duriiiLT the space of fifteen days for strangers, 
and tlnrty for the iiomans. The great aliiLs collected appear to 
ha\ < 1)ccn the chief inducement of this follower of Simon Majms. 
Ventura relates that 2,000,000 persons attended in 1300, which, 
as the pilprrims are stated to have alone equalled 200,000, is 
not improbable. The pope, he adds, received an immense sum 
of money, since two priests stood, day and night, holding rakes 
in their hands, and raking together money without end. The 
indulc^enre Boniface designed to be centenary. An observance 
which nm.st liave been productive of so much benefit to the re- 
venues of the Church of St. Peter, and to those of Rome itself, 
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was too L,^ood to be discontintie^. The advantairf s were felt and 
appreciated by the shrewd pontift., who arranged, lar as he 
could, lor the celebration of the next. This took place under 
dement VI.; but he, in the second year after its conclusion, 
directed the jubilee should be every fifty years ; alleging aa a 
reason for the change, tliat the interval ot* a hundred years 
was so great, that many pious persons must be prevented fruin 
participating in the invaluable oenefits and blessings attendant 
upon the indulgences granted. Urban VI., by a bull, dated 
April, 138G, fixed the terra at thirty-three years, (making the 
period correspond witli tlie time of our Saviour's dwelling upon 
earth) ; and, for the laiit change, under Sixtus lY., it was ap- 
pointed to take place every twenty-five years. In 1500, Alex- 
ander VI. introduced the custom of commencing the cere- 
XDonies of the jubilee by opemng what was called the holy door, 
wluch was kept carefully walled up from jubilee to jubilee. The 
boll itsdf 18 too long for insertion, but we recomindid it to the 
perusal of those of our readers, if tibere be aoy such, who re- 
quire to be shown how unaltered are the doctrines of papal Borne, 
and how futile must any attempt be to efl^ a union with a 
dnirch, which holds undiangedand unmodified the same opinions 
which she held when the mercy of Ood raised up those who saw 
her enors, exposed them to an astonished world, combated and 
defeated them, and finally left her communion — and how unpro* 
testantiaed indeed we must become before we can even approach 
to her* ^ Tendimus in Latium,*' is a ciy not perhaps needlessly 
laissd in these times, because it becomes tiie vigilant watchman 
to give the first warainff even of seeming danger ; but still we 
fear not : some, whose Bounden duty it is to stand up manfully 
our church, and for her doctrines, may, by keen subtilties, 
weaken what they ought to make firm-^and some may even fall 
away. There are, however, left, many a seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal ; this number is maintaining its law 
of increase instead of decrease. The novelties and the arrogance 
will pass away, and leave with us only a feeling of reffret that 
such thii^ should have been. Let the heads of our church be 
all as firm as some have shown themselves, and as all ought, 
without attempting to revive, bereft as they are of the church's 
sanction, the obnoxious canons of 1640, which cost King Charles 
and Archbishop Laud their lives; let them shun the evil of a 
IbfmaliBt church, nnd all will yet be well. 

So much of M. Artaud de Montor's book is filled with briefs, 
dispatches and letters, interesting only to members of his own 
church, and of importance but to few," that we must necessarily 
pass over a lai*ge part of his work without notice. One para- 

VOL. lU. — ^HO. I. R 
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graph, a pwtwryt a letter to Lom XVIU., is 
worthy s nib. After • long diqnlili» tha folbwiiig PJBt m 
added» de la mMn da pape. Qno To4n Mijest^ aao dlMU* 
genee^ ai Boae a'arona paa teit eDti^raaeni eette lettve deaoto 
prom main ! Noob svona k eanse de aa lemjiwv et de aotaa 
naUieiireiiae foitnre* prtfM la dieter ei Iftttre Aeriie par «» 
main a^va et d^une bonne ^eiitare, pour la aekidra gnae4 la 
plna granda eommndit6 de T6tie miy eit6 .** — Wetivat vonraH^ 
jjeety will exeuae us Inr not lisving wiitten the dbofe of tUa letter 
with onr own pen. We ha!ve> bcwi on acoonnt el its length and 
of onr own wretehed writing, prefenad to dictaite it and can it 
to be written bja aore hand uid in n good eharaeter, fiar the leai 
trouble and greater ccnfeiiienBe of yonr nHueatrJ**— -(VoL L 
p. 239.) 

Between the publication of tha bnll for tha jahflea and ili 

oommenccnicnt, little of importance occurred at Roma. The 
news indeed of the death of Louis XVIIL reached the pope» and 
from the yocj eool manner in whieh it was reeeivod by jbeo, wn 
BiQBt either conclude that the pope was ungratfifuly or that our 
author must have dozed when he penned the aneoimS. Lons had 
shown particular civility and personal kindness to the pope on his 
illjudgcd visit to Paria wlien archbishop of Tyra» and it wna 
through French inflnence mainly » that hv elaarton waa aaenrad; 
and yet all he is reported to have saad wpon the oaeasifln ie — 
" Conmient ! vena n'wres paa da maittanras nonidhs k mm 
Importer 

The year of the jubilee at length arrived ; the holy doors were 
opened with great pomp, and the whole ceremonies of the com- 
mencement most carefully observed— pi Iti^rims Hocked from all 
quarters, and were received with n hospitality equal to any of former 
years ; and durino: tho period of its cuntinuaiice, there were lodged 
at tlie Hospice de la Xrinit^ 23,0^0 men and ld|7d4 women.— 
(Vol. 11. p. 137.) 

It would be hardly correct to omit, though our author doos 
not mention the fact that at tlie wa^^blng of the piigrims' l'( ot, 
that pious iioman Catholic» Don Miguel, was most sfiBiduoualy 
hosica. 

Besides the celebration of the jubilee, the year 1825 a£Porded 
Leo Xll. an opportunity of renewing a long di^suscd custom of 
the court of Rome ; this was to send the Bereiione and the 
Stocco to the Duke d'AngouMme, who, in consequence of the ex- 
pedition into Spain, is dip^nificd with the title of the Conqueror 
of Cadiz. The lieretUme a hat shaped like those worn in the 
middle ages, and the Stocco is a sword of state ; they are ndther 
of them worn by the person to whom they are given, bat are 
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carried in state before him. They are never p^iven — (Vol. II. pp. 

— to any but generals who liave distinguished themselves in 
important actions. They were bestowed upon John of Austria after 
the battle of Lepauto — on Sobieski attcr the rescue of Vienna — 
UMi on Prince Eugene for his crowning victory over the Turks, 
asd to these was now to be added the Dauphin of Franco. To 
ti^ Duchess d*Aiigouleme the pope sent the silver hammer with 
ikith he had opened the holy door ; and to the Duchess de Herri 
Mie a^pate cameos, and two relics, — the one a piece of the wood 
^ ike mared man^efy and the other a piece of the tomb of the 

Uai no power or privilege oi the holy see miffht be lefl un- 
mwif g hmd dmring hm mart pontificate, im find — ( VoL II. pp. 89, 
90)^Iieaproiiovicing^aee»ee of hmfcifiotkm* on three mem- 
hw ef hie efaardiy w eaeh ef idiom medele were etmek, " qui 
oppefeieat lee verloe dv hitoheineiixy 0( le» aundee op6r^ per 
an iBlereMML''-<yoL IL p. 92.) 

The tiBie bed bow ernved whm Ike fely year hed roeehod ite 
termiitttioD, ead when the aeered doer oMiet again be tdoaed. Oa 
Ute Mk fd Deewbei > the pope, accompmed hy e nmaber ef egdn 
Pak walked in grand prepieiinn te St, Fetei^e> We wiUpeaeofer 
fbegnmr tuiiBw ef the TeMniioii paid to the reliee, and the 
adoBitioB of the boet» nd praeeed to the wmmeriwi for what 
ehe eea the^ be catted l-*perfefBied en the boildinff 
(^oor. Hamig eoaM to tW w^i^ the pope Blended hie throne 
tiftthe digaitariea aad othem in atteaiflUBoe b^ amafled them* 
sebee aeeocdiiig to their raoka and dmiea* He then raeended, 
—Ueand the Bwtar and tilee about to be need, — was girded with 
an apron by the mietaref the oeremoueey — knelt down iqpon the 
nil ef the doer,— leeeived from the earduMd grand peniteotianr 
salver tr ow el, — pkMed aome mortar en the middle of the siU, 
iim(we sivethe very wer^ VoL II. p. 138)—'' Enfoi et vertn 

natie &igiienr Jeeoa Chrieii fib du Dieu vifant ;'*>-then 
fheng a aeeuid trowel of mortar to the ri^ht, — qni a dit an 
prince des apteeo, tn ei Piem;" — ^then doing the same to the 
|efiki» adds, — ^*ei emreette pierre je faatiiai men %lise.'* Laj> 
uig a brick npon each piece of mortar, lio safe of the fireti 

Nous pla^ooe eette pierre premiere — of the second, poor 
fenner cette porte samte — of the third, " qui doit 6tre ouverte 
daipie aiHi£e da jnfail^" Then, after depoaitiDg aome medala^ 

* In order tbAt thfl mnd bMtifiGatioii in the Roman Catholic Church may be 
TCMiif ladmlood Vj w ndlsit, ift gh« tie expboniioB ofH frmtke Diodoe. 

de r Acad^ie to-'^Acte par leqnel le pape declare qu'une penonne dont k 
^^^^ ^.^^ ^ , 

H 2 
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a hymn is chanted, and he re-ascends his throne, throws off the 
apron, waslics his hands in some water presented to him by the 
Prince de Gravina, wipes them witJi a towel given him by the 
senior priest, and the ceremony concludes with responses and 
prayers.— (Vol. II. p. 138.) The cnMBfling and g^nufleeliona 
almost at every other word, we have omitted. We have dwdt 
upon this and other obeervanceB praetiaed at Rome, that our 
readers may perceive the expanaioii of that religioiia atmoephere 
which the BrUkh CHltc eo imoeasingly extole* MHieii the owl 
and the eagle tdce one common flight, then will the children of 
light consort with this ofilqpring of gloom, sapentation, and 
bigotry. Rome must he worked up to Pttitestantism, not 
testantasm debased to her decrepit childishness* One 8apei>- 
stition more, and we have done. In the year 1826, an Iroquois 
chiefUun of the name of Teoracaron, accompanied by a priest, 
visited Rome. The pope received him^ with marks of great dis- 
tinction, and on his departure made him many presents, among 
which was *^ an corps saint qui seroU traiuporti dam une kgUm 
de son pays — (Vol. II. p. 185.) 

The health of Leo XII., which had always been a aoiiree of 
anxiety to his friends, was gradually becoming more feehie, 
though his attention to the duties of his station continued un- 
abated. In the beginning of Februar}', 1 829, in the sixth year 
of his pontificate, and in the 69th year of his age, he was conscious 
that lus career was nearly run. The subject which naturally 
most occupied his thoughts, was the approaching emancipaUon 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; but the news of this event, 
which has so lamentably disappointed those who had hoped the 
best from it, he was not destined to receive. The Marquis dt 
Waterford has apparently found it anything but a source of tran- 
quiUization. The Irish are even too much for the somewhat up- 
roarious marquis himself, and Tippcrarj' seems to prescr^'e its 
ancient character, of a spot where landlords are bagged n=? fast 
as partridges. We cannot refrain from quoting some remarks of 
niir author relative to this act.— wliat, in his opinion, was the 
cause, and what hnxc already been the effects, and what furtbor 
consequences he anticipates : — 

'* On se demande aujourd*hui d*oit vient le Pas^yisme ; on se de- 
mende d'ou part cette doctrine d'Oxford, par laquelle tant de proiesaenis 
savans, et de bonne foi, semblent dire 'Tend imus in Latium ;* on se de- 
mande k quo! il f;u!t attribucr ce retour. Le premier 6branlement 
fut donne au commence tncut de ce si(ic!e, lors du sejour u Rome de 
Lord Hervey, Comte tie liristol, ev^que protestant de Derry, p<fre 
d'Elizabeth Duchessc dr Devonshire." — ** A question is asked at the 
present time wheiice cumc Puse) i:sin, and from what source the Oxford 
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doctrine ariies by wbicb ao many leaned and iincere piofeMors teem 
to eay, ' We are going towards Rome/ It is asked to wbat we can 
assign this change ? The first movement was made at the beginning of 
the century during the residence at Ronie of Lord Hervey, EarT of 
Bristol, Protestant bishop of Derry, father of Elisabeth Duchess of 
Devonshire/' 



the conduct of tliat eccentric being ; his strange vagaries would 
rather have had a tendency to throw disrepute upon the religion 
idiich he professed, than to benefit any other. In this he some- 
what lesembles the fraternization of Dr. Wiseman* with the 
UHita Puaeyites, which appears too like a bear's hug, or, we 
regret to Bay, a Spanish t£iiiiiod, to excite pleasure in the 
ledpient. «^ En 1808, les declafations de Pie V II. sur T^tat 
de bt religion catholiqiie en IreUmde fnrent plut6t agreablee 
qne dangereuses pour le minist^ Anriais. En 1814, lee An- 
^aifl abondirent k Rome: Ck)nflalvi les accueillit a?ec une 
singoli^ iaveur: on constmisit dans la Chi^pelle Siztuie dee 
fehatodages immenses, poor qu'iin ^rand nombre dee femmes 
Ang^aiseB aawetaasent k noe cmrnonies de hi semaine sainte.*^ 
In 1808, the decbradons of Piua V IL on the sUte of the 
catholic religion in Ireland were pleasing rather than alarming to 
the English ministiy. In 1814, the Engliah swarmed at Rome : 
Consaiyi treated them with par^cnlar intention. Spacious gal* 
leriee were erected in the Sistine Chapel to enable the Eng- 
lish ladies to witness the ceremonies of the holy week."— 
Though we are not disposed to ascribe ^nite so much as M. Ar- 
tand de Montor does to the last mentioned circumstance, yet. 
there is some weight in it. One would suppose that a residence 
at the ray seat of error, with a constant opportunity of seeing 
it in operation, would have the effect of creating an increased ab- 
horrence of it. In a well regulated mind, where a solid foundation 
of truth has been laid, such most be the result; but where there 
is DO such foundation, the consequences are far different. The 
pomp and pageantry, the rich dresses, the stately processions, 
attract and please the eye, while the ear is delighted with the- 
exquisite music of the services ; and thus the senses become to a. 
certwn degree eidisted in its favour* Thus does a religiour 

* We are rather surprised that one lo cunnin;^ — one sc^crtcil to cive'^T^. SILtliorp 
ntulaction on all doubtfal pointo— should hatre committed the imprudence of writmg 
to the Posey party. We know Rome feels this a false step, and that the approach 
df Dr. Wiienuui to the ptptcy has been lessened many degrees by thU imprudent 

anci premnttirc exposition — n point which t!ie Bishoji of Kochester has justly seized, 
and vv hich has caused great Marching of hearts amid the few Eenbeaitet who would 
leave the fold of Jadah. 



Few of our reade 




ill ascribe much iniiueiice to 
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form BcomB to tunrp the p fcc e of inwnrd devotion, hecone nl 
first toknted, and we fear snlieeqiieiitly admired ihoee ete 
l^adly prefer any external ol w er v a nc e as n aoU i U t ttt e for in- 
ward pmity and holiness of mind. We know several instances^ 
and doubtless others may be supplied, where a lonff residence in 
Roman Gatholie oouitrieB liaB been pcodnelive ef this sad reanlL 
^ Pendant ee ten^a^it Hgr» Poynter, Mqa» de LoBdres, ^toit 
eonnn ponr n^agir qu'avee nne cin cion s peet Sen dkne des pkm 
flnnds ^oges : rEniope connoissmt le lUe impftwiinT de M. 
O'ConisU; foOll ks enoonstanoss dans lesqne^ cm sablioit 
une declaration d'^v^ueset une addresse de cathoUques tea pins 
distingues par leur rang. Tous ces faits a'enehainent ; ila doif«nt 
amener le grand note de r^mancipation, et Taete d'^mancipation 
dispose les doeteurs Anglois les plus savana & eoneid^rer leas 
poaitioD, ii douter de leurs droits* ^ d6rirer mie reunion qui 
apfiorte la paix» le bon ordre, la coafittDce, et le flambeau de la 
verite au milieu de tant de dissidenoes ten^breases qui deaolent 
depuie trois si^es le Christianisme.'* — " During this time IL 
Poynter, (titular) bishop of London, conducted hunself in n man- 
ner desnring the highest praise : Europe knew the fiery zeal of 
M. 0'G)nneU. Under these ciromnstanoes there was publiahed 
n declaration of the bishops, and an address ef those eatbolics 
most elemted in rank. All these facts are eonneoted: they oould 
not fail of bringing on the great act of emancipation, and the aoS 
of emancipation disposes the most learned of me English teaehen 
to consider their position, to doubt of their rights, to desire a 
a reunion wliich would bring peace, good order, confidence, and 
flip light of truth in the midst of so many schisms which have 
atHicted Christianity for thrvp centuries past."^ — (Vol. II. |>. 212, 
s^qq.) Whatnvcrmay he the I'esults of the passino; of that act, we 
feel assured that these expectations were never iiioi e reiuote irom 
realization tlian at the present moment. How can it he otherwise, 
when ivume seems like the Veiled Prophet, cursed w itli a desire to 
iTifhet on us every liidemis anti-christian, anti-chuj cli feature, and 
aini tst to drive m on the denunciation ut Iier upostacy from the 
faith in nifiny Tnat t(»rs, and to the expositiou of her schismatic })re- 
iences to rule both in England and Ireland ? But to return to Leo 
XII. : on the 8th of Februarv', he requested that the last rites 
of religion iiiiglit he adnmii.stcrc(I to kim ; and on the liiurninu: of 
the 10th, aiier having remained many hours in a state of nnc ou- 
^iousness, he breathed his last. His epitaph, composed by him- 
self, was fuunii among his papers; and it is somewhat singular^ 
that he who ai rogated to himself the title of the head of the 
church of Ciirist on earth, should have left as a memorial ef 
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UoMidfy and wluelilie flMBt to deeeend to ftitnre generations, an 
jMcription m iHMi no inoe of Ghruliaaity can be fbond : — 

Leoni magno 
Patrono ccelesti 

Me 8UPPLEX COMMENDAiNS, 

HiC A PUD BACROS CrXPRES 

Locum sepultur.e klkgi 

Leo XIL, HUAIILIS CLIENS, 
H^ttEDUM TANTI NOMINIS 
MmiMDS.^ 

The ''Deo erexit Volttire" bad oerteinly, withall its &be boMk, 
wvi PbariBaioal rig^ileousDeai, at leasi the merit of the mightiest 
MBB» The cufM of the interc^sory character given to inaa 
hnpaiOBnd Rome to the last, whether in fife or even death — 
msfy even berond death. ^Ve say this in sorrow rather than in 
anger ; we deeply regret the £ital sin that seems, dmo^ like a 
janeial infatnatitin, U> hang aromid Rome, and which alone will 
prevent any union, imtil £e purify herself of her pollution and 
her plagnea. Who obstructs Catholic union \ Ecclesia Romana. 
itmiitnm mntata ab antiqua luoe, ab primiliva varitate \ 



Art. IV. — Iltise durch Riissland iiach dem Kaukasischeii Isth- 
mus. (Journey through ivu.^sia to the Cauca^iian Isthmus.) 
Von Iviui Koch. 2 vols. Stuttgart and Tubingen. 1843. 

Tm Gancadan Isthmus, as it has, of late jears, in Germany, 
become fashionable to designate the eoantries sitiiated between 
the OaBpian and the Black Sea, though not now so much a terra 
incognita and land of hble as it was to the imdents, may still be 
looked on as ft very imperfeotty explored r^;ion ; and the work 
of a Gennan professor of groit emditkmy who^ after flpending 
two years in exploring the ocumtry, and four more in preparing 
two goodly volumes for the press, conm forward to entertain as 
^^*th the result of his obsenations and researches, can scarcely 
fail to be received with a strong feeling of interest and curiosity. 
Many circumstances contribute to hei^j^hten tliis feeling. Sacred 
and profane history point alike to the Caucasus, and the adjoininir 
plains, ,'i8 the theatre of ovents'*)f the highest interest to mnnkiiid 
at large ; while |X)etry lias cliosen the same regions as the scene 
of many of those fables of cla^ssic antiquity, amid whose lo\ oly 
mists the ^u^ly historj' of civihzation so graeefiilly ^ eils hei'self 
from our view. These fables were naturaiiy placed in regions 
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respectiDg which the inventive chroniclers of infant Greece felt 
least apprehensive of being tutored by their auditors ; and few 
eountrieo, in this respect^ were better suited to the poet than 
those wliich stretched awaj from the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. Their existence was, indeed, known,^ and their ports, no 
doubt, were occasionally visited by the adventurous trader ; but 
a fatal climate, added to the ferocity of the mountain tribes, suf- 
ficed to deter strangers from venturing into the interior, and the 
chronicler might give the reins to his imagination, without any 
danpfcr of being rebuked for the extravagance of his statements. 

Ot llic geography of this part of Asia the ancients had the 
most confused ideas. This may be seen from the strnn'rc routes 
by which tiie Argonauts are stated to have returned from Colcliis 
to Greece. The Caspian Sea, though described with tolerable 
accuracy by Herodotus, was by tlie later geogi*aphcis of (irpece 
and Rome believed to be ;i part of the great northern ocean, — an 
error which remained uncorrected till the days of Ptolemy ; nay, 
even in modem times, so little was known respecting this portion of 
the Old World, that, until a sun^ey of the mighty lake had been 
made by order of Peter the Great, the Caspian was supposed to 
extend in length from East to \\ est, in which nuinner it will be 
found laid down in all maps of an antecedent date. It wa-s only 
when the countries around the Caucasus acquired a political 
importance in tlie eyes of the Russian government, that Europe 
began to obtain autiientic information respecting iheni. 

Within the last ten years the Caucasus has been invent cl, for 
the world at large, with a new interest. We have seen a nation 
of mountaineers, who, though at various periods of their history 
they had yielded a kind of iendal homage to the several empires 
Uiat had successively risen, flourished, and declined around them, 
et had never owned a foreign sovereign, nor had ever been nded 
y any code but the oral decisions of their assembled eldei-s, pro- 
mulgated to meet a passing emergency. This nation, and the 
land which they inliabit, we have seen handed over, bv a sove- 
reii^ii ^^ ho never exercised power over them, to a sovereign who, 
with inimeiisc resouiccb of every kind at his command, has not 

• 

yet been able to subject them to his rule. He has harassed 
them, indeed, by frequent inroads, he has isolated them from the 
rest of mankind by erccthig forts at the entrance to their several 
valleys, lie has reduced their numbers by a sanguinary system of 
w aH'are, and he has visited their homes with famine by periodical 
forays to lay waste their harvest fields and carr^ off their cattle; 
nevertheless, after a war of ten years, waged with the same qra- 
tematic cruelty that characterizes the razzwM tit the French in 
Algiers^ we still beludd the Circassians as resolute m their re- 
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sistanee as on the first (la\ when they were surprised by the mtelli- 
gence, that a sultan, who liad never been their master, Imd ^ven 
them away to an emperor \\ horn they were resolved never to obey. 

In a struirj^^le of this nature tlic sympathy of mankind can be 
engaged only on one side. When we see a dwarf doing battle 
against a colossal antagonist, however little doubt we may enter- 
tain respecting the issue of the contest, our wishes and feelings 
can scarcely fail to be with the weaker of the two combatants. 
It would be so even were the justice of the cause doubtful ; how 
much more, when the avowed object of the struggle is to subject 
to the will of the meet arbitrary govemmeiit in the world, a race 
of men who have enjoyed theur md freedom einee the remotest 
period reached bjr the annals of hiatoi^. It will not do to tell ua 
thai the CircaaaiaPB are mere semi-barbarians, whose darling 
ooci^paiion is robbery and plunder, and who seem to be radically 
deficient in most of the reoumUs necessary to form a civiliaed 
and fioiniBhing eommonity ; nor, that Uieir subjugation, by a 
civilized government, will be a material service to we cause of 
humanity eveiy man of generous feeling turns with indignant 
diagnst from a dedsaon as Ske as it is ungenerous, and demises 
equally the Uheral (!) effusion, and the slip-slop style in which it 
is penned. A high degree of civilization, we are aware, has not 
yet shed its softening infln^ce over the mountaineers of the 
Cbttcasua ; and their notions of meum and Ikicir, with respect to 
the cattle grazing on the lowlands beyond the Kuban and Terdu^ 
are not more refined than were those of many of our own High- 
land chiefe a century and a half ago ; but we should as soon, on 
that account, have Uiou^ht of devothig our own brave Celts to 
extermination or colonial slavery, by way of correcting their 
morals^ as we should wish to see the Caucasus tranquillized''^ by 
the deadly influence of Russian discipline. Nay, it may even be 
doubted whether the people of the plains, if left to themselves, 
would not find an occasional foray from the hills a less evil than 
tluit security which Russia boasts she has given to the tribes that 
consent to hve in vassalage under her soeptre. Even in the work 
before ns, written throughout in the roost friendly spirit possible 
to Russia, abundant proofs may be found that the military civi- 
Hation, brought by Cossack lances into the Caucasian Isthmus, 
is any thing but an unqualified blessing. 

Dr. Charles Koch, Professor of Natural History at the Univer- 
sity of Jeoa^ seems to have long entertained an ardent desire to 

* Vide M'Colloch's Geographical Dictiooary, vol. i. p. 612 and 6I1| — a work 
which, though it contain! many well written articles, it, upon the whole, a very un- 
equal conpOnfeion, and far from deierfinf the popolaritj for whldi it gtaadi la- 
aibled to an ovwwftMUy preie. 
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nrit the CwoMaB, vitli a vieir to boteioal md ceobgiaii mnm^ 
tigiAiooSy aad, m 1836, circiiiiHlMioai permitted nim to carry 
OQBteinplttbed expedition into exeovtion. He left Jena in MMjf^ 

end passing through St. Petetibiiig, Maaoow, and the <M)unti7 
of the OoeaadDi of the Don, he readied Stavropol, 1h» capita of 
CliiiLHiirifie, on the 2^d of Angoefc. He visited the principal 
tewns occupied fajtke Russians, along the Kuban and TLi ok, 
crettBod the CMioaeiis by the Pass of Dariel, where the road, it 
moBOBf has heoi eo much improved bjr the BnwrienHi that, at the 
ooet of a few accidents to wheels end exletreee> a light carriage 
muiy travel along it, and arrive in perfect safetj at Tifiis, though 
not vrithout being frequently tennenled en the mad bgr tiie fear 
of beiDg (eefced up and carried away into the moimtMna bj eone 
raving party of hostile GireaaBians, of whom our author ar 
finqooitly to have heard veij tenihle talesy that eflectaatly de* 
terred him from seeking their nearer acquaintance. 

Tiflis beeame the professor's head-quarters, whence he made 
excursions in all directions as far as Russian protection apy^eared 
likely to afford him security. He visited Imeria, Mingrclia, 
Grusia, and Armenia ; saw something of the Russian forts along; 
the Black Sea ; crossed the Turkish frontier to examine the ruins 
of Ani, once the capitfil of a mighty empire, bnt now })resenting 
nothing to interest tlie traveller, but the recollection of its former 
gieiitaess; and he even ventured occasionally into parts of the 
hiu,]ilands, occupied by tribes that, for the time at least, were not 
at open hostility with the Russians. Of the Cii^eassians he saw 
little or nothing; and his nceoimt of them is taken chiefly from 
the works of Hell and Lougworth, with such corrections as he 
was able to collect from the Russian officers, nnd occasionally 
from fri ( Hilly chiefs. One winter our professor spent entirely at 
TiHis. The foll()N\ ini( snminer he was thro\^Ti on a sick bed by a 
coup de aoleii^ which eontiued him again at Tiflis during neai'ly the 
whole of tlie autumn of 1837. In December of that year he 
started on his return to Germany, where, early in March, ISSS. 
he was able once more to resume his profe^ional duties at .lona. 
Till journey itself occupied the author less time, however, than 
(lid the preparation of his narrative; the second and last volume 
ol which was not jmblished tdl the present yeiu* (1843), or nearly 
five years aftci- his return. Since then he has, we l>elieve, 
started again for the Cauca^ius, whei'c, no doubt, he is at the pre- 
sent moment })rosecuting his botanical iiiquiries, which, in due 
time, we presume, will furnish him with materials for volumes as 
bulky and as valuable as those which we }>ropose to ourselves to 
render some account of in the present article. 

Of Professor Koch's remarks respecting St. Peterabui^ and 
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wise than io imam of awp nMiid aafagy. M Tiflk or StafMol, 
ar at tba aoort of a Ifingrelian priaca, a tnuretter nny kdeed 
pyeaamato uaBare , ao Im do it gaatly; and ha maj efen cle|jIofa 
the afaoBea that ava bat too apt to alq> iato the adminieteation of 
aadi dfat8ntpR>nnoe8feaahaairfUmtMa(^»arityof bkia^ 
a nahnHinati) oftcer^ ly lawiwitMig that thie aaeeiknt intentiona af 
a patnal gareinaiaBt ahoald not always be carried out ; but an 
the Kevm or the Moebrnt hk adnuntkai af aU ba aeea must be 
iinboanded, aafcoa hehaveianoaneed aU idea of ever vieitiiig thoee 
happy regions agMDU Alldeepatfl, be they the aatoaat of all tha 
BnaFnaaj or tha aoveraipi peopleof the United Statea, must have 
thdr adnlatinn adminiatMad in iMMparing doses ; and he who 
alloys bia fbttery witfa laevtations and conditions, will win aa 
little favour cm audi occasioDay as if he had startled the ena of 
power by the unwonted by[^;aa«of tmtb. Passing over, there- 
fore, the first eiehty Mpa of ^ profcator's book, we will sUrt 
with biaa from Voroneni, on bis journey to the country of the 
Cflneeehi af the Don. Here, for the first time, we find bun aban- 
doned to Im own guidanae, for till then he had been accom- 
panied by a good-nataiad young oSoer, whose acaaaintance he 
bad made in the dil^ence, and who aeems to have be^ untiring 
in his endeavours to contribute to the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of the stranger. This kind solicitude on the part of Russians 
to show all imaginable courtesy to strangers, has so frequently 
excited the admiration of travellers, that we may in fairness 
esteem it to be a national characteristic ; time alone can show 
whetlicr so ainialjlo a feeling will not bo weakened or modified in 
proportion as civilization <>'yV>"<^a itaeii moce geaeraiiy ^'rnrmg ^ 
oiafises of the people. 

Immediately on Icavinj^ Voronezh, we find Professor Koch 
affording us evidence of two features in his character that arc 
not at all calculated to heiprhten our esteem for him. Tlicsc are 
a quickness to i^prehend dariL^er, and an over-soiicitude iur his 
pensonal convenience. His postilion, willing to make a little 
more profit than he was entitled to, seems to have driven tJic pro- 
fessor to the door of some unlicensed farmer, instead of the 
regularly autliorized postmaster ; whereupon Mr. Koch imme- 
diately fancied iiimself to have been betrayed into the hands of 
assassins and banditti, and w as evidently in a terrible fright. We 
pa.s8 his adventure with a feldjager, in whose "agreeable com- 
pariy" our professor arrived at Novo-Tsherkask, the capital of 
the Don Cossacks, where be made but a short stay ; but as 
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during his subsequent residence in the TVanseaaeasian proTinoes 
he hiM oonstaat o^porttinities of aomiiring authentic infonnatloa 
respecting the habits and customs of this miiitary peasantiy, his 
account of them may be received inth some confidence. 

It is only since the wars to which the French revohiticm gave 
rise, that the Cossacks have become generally known to Europe; 
and it is since abont the same time that tliev have become 
firmly attached to the sovereigns of Russia, llnder Catherine 
they were still held in subjection more by fear than afifeeti<Hi ; and 
even now they look back with pride to the period, not a very r^ 
mote one, when they ruled with undisputed sway over the greater 
part of the territory now com})rised in whi^ are called the 
southern provinces of European Russia. The popular ballads of 
the Cossacks are full of the heroic deeds of their ancestors ; and 
many of these ballads, we have been assured, would, if committed 
to writing, afibrd an interesting view of the ancient habits and 
annals of the Stei^>es.* 

The Cossacks on the Don form military colonies, governed by 
institutions partaking somewhat of a feudal character. The 
system of serfage which prevails in other parts of Russia, is tm- 
known among them. They are free proprietors of their lands, 
which they hold directly from the emperor, on militar}' tenure, 
each stanitza or ^ illai^c boiTig bound to furnish a certain ntnnbcr 
of recruits, who remain with their regiment for six years, are 
then allowed to return to tlieir homes for six years, at the expira- 
tion of which thov aro liable to be called on for a second term of 
ser\ ice. A pulk of Cossacks may not be so fnnnidablo in battle 
as a well (balled regiment of lancers or dragoons ; but considered 
individually, the Cossack is far superior to any other of the 
soldiers tiiat compose the Russian army. The soldier of the line 
is a slave who (juits the sei-vice of one master for another, \\ ith 
only a very remote hope of surviving the twenty-five years which he 
is doomed to spend in the emperor's uniform. The Cossack, on 
the contrary-, is often the owner of more land than ho requires to 
cultivate for the maintenaaee of his family ; looks on his six years' 
service as a rent paid for the farm, on which his family mean- 
while is residing in comfort ; and his period of service is one, the 
t^nnlnatiou of uhicli he may anticipate before age and hardship 
Iiave disqualified him for farther exertion. The common Ivusbian 
soldier is lost to his family the moment lie is accepted as a recruit. 
To his native village he is thenceforth a dead man. He can 
scarcely hope ever to return there ; and certainly those he leaves, 
never expect to see him again. A few men of irou cou^titutioiiis 

• We refer our nmSan to this carious Utottore, as embodied In <Im Vkmi 
UknioaUt w|tee ptaes P« MaijBHmiai w Motkirk* 1834. 
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may fsiinive their five and twenty years of service, in spite of 
harsh treatment and insufficient fooa; but on the day of his dis- 
charge the veteran is perhaps thousands of versts from tlie home 
of his childhood, with which, for a quarter of a century, he has 
neither had connection or intercourse, and lie is but too happy to 
accept of any employment that may offer — loncf habits of order 
and submission having particularly qualified him for a semle 
occupation. Not so the Cc^sack. Those of his own stanitza 
serve in the same rcorinient with him, and new recruits are con- 
stantly arriving to bring liim tidings of those he loves, wliilo those 
who liave completed their six years' service depart and carry 
a greeting to the inmates of his hut. He is never long without 
news from home, and his family are seldom long without hearing 
from idm. Then his comrades are his friends and neighbours, 
— ^men whose good opinion lie is anxious to maintain in the regi- 
ment, ihat he may enjoy their respect, when they have all re- 
turned to their ploughs and their cabbage fields. From early 
childhood he has looked forward to the day when he is called on 
to join his regiment. His temporary service is anticipated with 
pleasure, rather than dread, for it is the time during which his 
diaiieter as a manistobemade. The boy is already an anbryo 
soldier, and spends bis time clueflj in exercises caleolated to fit 
bim fcHT his future career. As aoosi as he can upon a borse, 
be is tam^bt to ride ; and as soon as be can handle a lance or a 
rnuAeti he is instructed,' perhaps by bis om father, in the use of 
those arms. A soldiery composed of siicb elements, wSi ever be 
the most formidable that can be brought into the field for gue- 
liUa warfare ; and the Cossack is not, probably, so much at nnilt 
as some have imi^ned, when be vaunts bioiself to be the best 
sinew of the Russian empire* 

A force thus composed was the only one with which Russia 
ooold lu^ to make any permanent impression upon the Circas- 
sians, agunst whom the attacks of regular troops have rarely 
been attended mth much success. We find, accordingly, that tihe 
oohmizingof the plains, north of the Caucasus, with Cossack villages, 
became an object of solicitude with the Russian government, as 
soon as the subjugation of the mountain tribes had been serious^ 
determined on. These new Cossack villages are called the 
Cossacks of the line. 

The designs of Russia on the Caucasus go much farther back 
than is generally supposed. Already in the sixteenth centiury 
we find some of the Circassian tribes phwing themselves under the 
protection of the Moscovite sovereigns ; and among the troops of 
the Czar John the Terrible, a lai^ body of Circassians co-ope- 
lated in the conquest of Astrakhan, and appeared in the foUowing 
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year in Livoniii, iis a part of the Russian army. In the ensuing 
century, the successes of Sultan Akhmet 1. in Asia nearly an- 
niliilated the influence of Russia in the Caucasian countries ; and 
it was not till Peter the Great turned hib attention to that <juar- 
ter of his empire, that the system of encroachment and aggran- 
dizement w as or^nized, which the Bucceseors of that mooarch 
have since so stcadil) pursued. 

In 1711, the first foundation was laid of the Cossack line at the 
northern base of tlic Caucasus, and five Cossack villages were 
peopled by fugitives from ilifFerent parts of the country. Under 
Peter's feeble successor, the Russians lost ground in the Isthmus ; 
but Catherine the Second had no sooner ascended the throne, 
than she tunied a large share of her attention to the Caucaaua^ 
where fortresses were built and GosHMdc viUages established — 
while, by a judicious interference in the frequent quarrels among 
the native princes and tribea, the emprw wm oonrtantJy ex- 
tending her power, till, by the treety of Kutehnlr-Kamardji 
(1774), the eoontry ef the Kebwdiaaa im hmded ofor 
TBik«7 to Russia, upon Drineqdes peeendj ehnbr to theee ihait 
eeem to have governed toe tnUsfar of Gvcmm hj the trarty el 
Adriattople. &e gjtherdieiiH flew ie wtam^ but were aot able to 
pvotimet the eontcot long; and the t rrn g mlUmti tim of thev 
oiNmtiy wee aoon followed (in 1783) bjF the redaetMn of liie 
Kinsof Grnsia, and the eimeamtion of hie demhiieBB to thoee ef 
ihe Rnesun eomeigB* Thie eonqneet mode it nneaiir/ to 
aeeue a foad ever t& CaiTcnene. The Paaa ef Dariel wae ae» 
leeted Ibr the purpose : at eome expenee of monqr and laboar it 
wae made piaeticable for the eonveyanoe of artillery, and tin 
fortified city of Vladicaneaeoa (Lend of the Claaoaeiia) was 
erected as a key to the pass. 

Every aneeerang Raasian aovereign appeals to have added to 
the snmber of forte and Goasaek viUagee or atamtaas, ahmg the 
Knban and Terek rnem, ehlefly with a new to roatrain the in- 
eaisioaB of the moaotaineerB into the phuna, and partly to eeem 
the KHids over the mnnataine to the Cancaaian Bathsy as they 
are oaUed, which ei^y great fovonr with the Russian nobles ef 
the present day, and were frequently visited, in happier tinie% 
by the ]Nrin(»a and nohlea of Circa^sia. Even in the jiniw 1886 
and 1887, no less than 10,851 individuals, composing 8075 fisaii 
lies, were removed from the interior of Russia, for the parpoee 
of strengthttung the Cossaek villages along the Csneaeas. 

When the present eaiperor visited the Oaucasns^ in 1887^ the 
Cossacks of the line composed nine regiments, consisting of 
260 officers, 687 non-cenunissioned offioeia, and pcivateB. 
Boadon theiie^ there weie three enmpaniffa of artiUeiy, eonelBtiiig 
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of 12 officers, 46 non-commissioned officers, and 300 jii ivates. 
The strenfifth of each regiment varies according to the popula- 
tion of thi' villacreB that belong to it ; thus wliilc, at the period 
of the eniperur s visit, the Terki-Seiiieiu regiment numbered 
only 646 men, the Caucasus rej?iment mustered 2118. The 
male population of the villages belonging to the former of these 
RgiDa^ts was 2025 ; of those of the latter, 12,103. Professor 
Koch affords us statistical returns respecting each regiment, 
Ammiag the ext/mt of kad enjoyed by tlw ■tiiritMS, ind the 
umber of male and ismele mhaMtapte in eeeh. Some of these 
■hmitiTM we mw, and peopled by recguito from the hrterior <^ 
Biisna. These aie GosMcks in aaae only^ §at the Bweriim 
peMBt IB long befoie he entesa mU> tiie spint of the new life to 
vhidiagoTenyiieiit decvseheeieBiofvedhim; hie sotta» hoipe 
ne afanot eme to he ynhie Cossadmi frithoet a tvaee of the 
Moeeovite serf either ■ their msnnem or a]ipeaniiee« 
mmmg thai our leadom wSL feel some mnauly about the intep- 
m1 eennwaition of theae xegimentB» we mil teke one of them, 
aid give the detaib mnprrting it naadjr in the words of the 
professor. 

The Meadokiicigimaii QecnpieslandB along the northern banks 
of the Terek, to the west of the territory <^ the CMben regi> 
ment. The lands of the regiment eactend to SOOOaqoare versta; 
but those near Uie Terek are liable to frequent inundations, 

while the more remote possessions in the steppe can be cultivated 
only by a system of artificial irrigation — ^the water being obtained 
from weU% consteneted with considerable labour. Agriculture 
is not, howevec, neglected by the Mosdok Cossacks,"^ though 
tiieir chief revenues are derived frmn their herds of cattle and the 
prodaee of their fisheri^. Tlieir meyards, <tf which they are said 
to havei^bnted nearly 2000, have never been v«fy anceeooful. 

Six stanitzas wtb included in the Mosdok r^pment» and the 
loUowiag taUe shows the rebtive importance of each : — 







llito lahdUfenilik 1 


iHBale Inh 


Kalinoffsk • 


. 359 


. 1041 . 


. 1167 


Mekenei • 


. 142 


684 . 


• 694 




. 544 


. 1449 . 


. 1530 


ishtshorsk 


. 432 


. 1361 . 


. 1473 


Stoderefsk 


. 220 


550 . 


. 571 




• 247 


706 , 


. 758 


Total 


1944 


5791 


6193 



* So averse are many of the Cossacks to agriculture, tliat some of the regimenta 
kt out nearly the whole of tibeir hinds to the Tartar cattle owners, and are cooteiU 
ID life <m Uw TCBt, dsfotiny thdr Mtm dmost wlidD j to laaUnf and flgfaiiie* 
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Of tlx sc 5791 male inhabitants, 1664 were on active sexrioey 
aiid liable, at a moment's notice, to be ordered away from their 
villages;* 621 were doing garrison doty at home, and 84S6 
were at liberty to attend to t& agrieultiiriil laboan of the 
mimity. 

This regimeDt is one of the moet aneioit alooff the whole Ime, 
— 4he stanitaa dating back as &r as 1770« — and the Tepatatkm 
gained by the hmic braTeisr of the original ooknuste mui been 
unblemished by their descendants. The stanita Nanr 
IS particulariy celebrated for the gallantry with which its inliar 
Utants defended themselyes on two occssions* The first was an 
attack by Kslga Sultsn* in 1774, at the hesd of 8000 Tartars of 
the Crimea ; biit though the stanitia contained little moie than 
2000 inhabitants, and was surrounded only by a line of jpaUssdoes, 
the Tartars were beaten off with a loss of 800 men. The second 
defence, in 1788, was more brilliant still. In that year Sheikh 
Mansur, who save himself out for a prophet sent by God for the 
destruction of the Rusrians, found means to raise a fearful 
tempest in the Caucasus. Nearly 20,000 men attacked the 
stanitza, but were unable to take it. On this occasion the 
Coaaack women fought by the side of their husbands and brotbersi 
and so delighted was the Empress Catherine to hear that in one 
of her frontier villages there were so many women of a spirit akin 
to her own, that she ordered eyeiy one of the ladies of Nanr to 
be placed on the pension list. 

Many of the other stanitzas have their heroic traditions ; and 
the constant skirmishes with the Circassians i^ord the Cossacks 
of the line frequent opportunities for the display of personal 
yalour, even when they are not on active sendee with their regi- 
ments. The stanitzas of the nine regiments form a line of for- 
tified poBt'^, s!iffio!ently near to each otiier to protect the plains 
of Ciscaucasia against tlie inroads of the mountaineers. The line 
extends 500 versts in length. The force on active service, as we 
have scon, consists of 13,000 men; but in case of n s^nxat emer- 
gency the reserve may bo called out, when up\\ai'«ls of 88,000 
Cossacks, it is be lieved, would assemble fully armed and mounted 
at the several ])oints along the line. 

The establishment of tliis lino, however, is ouly one of the 
col(^sal operations which Kussia lut-a carried on of late years with 
a view to the subjugation of the Caucasus. In i 6^7» on the 

* In this respect the Cossack of the line enjoys an imporUot advantage over the 
CMiack of the I>oii. Tlie latter, when on active senrice, has to join Ills Tfgiiiift 

Di:iTiT Tnimlrrd TCfit^ VLV^ny frnrn home. The Cossack of the line, on the c^nXnxj^ 
is almost always employed in the Yicinity of bis Ofm staoiUat and is but nreij ds* 
tached on distant expeiUtions. 
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line north of that mountain range, no less than 41,000 regular 
infantry were stationed, besides thirteen regiments of Cossacks 
of the Don, of Tshernomor, and of Little Russia. The whole 
military force employed along the northern base of the Caucasus 
amounted, according to the official return, to 70,167 men and llS 
pieces of artillery ; and making a leaMonahk alluwance for defi- 
ciencies in the cadres of the several regiments, the disposable 
force will not have fallen short of 60,000 men. 

We have made mention of the TsheiTiomor or lilack Sea 
Cossacks. These belong to a colony founded by Prince Poteni- 
kin in 1 778. They obtained large grants of land, but the per- 
nicious climate that prevails along the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea carried off the greater part of the settlers. So much were 
their numbers reduced in 180d, that during that and the two 
following years, 22,000 fresh odomstB were sent to fill np the 
ranks of the Tshernomor Ooasaeks. In 1820 the same expe- 
dyient was agaui had leooime to, and 85,000 young men mre 
sent to sicken and die amid those pestilential marshes. These 
wtrong measures haye, however, been attended only with a very 
partial success, for in 1887 the whole population of the Taher* 
Bomorian district scarcely exceeded 60,000 men. 

Leaving the stanitzas of the Cossacks, our professor prepared 
to set off for the Pass of Daricl, by which he intended to cross 
tiie Caucasus. On leaving the Line, travellers enter upon a country 
over which the mountaineers are free to roam; and here, of 
course, no Russian will think it safe to travel without an escort. 
The general practice seems to be, to wait for an accumulation of 
trsvcdlere, and then to send them forward under the protection of 
a party of Cossacks^ — ^the travellers themselves, by their numh«!s, 
contriboting, in some measure, to their own safety. It was with 
a caravan m this sort that Pnifessor Koch started for the moun- 
tains. He is at some trouble to assure us that he is not apt to 
be frightened by trifles, or to take a gnat for an elephant ; never- 
theleas, he owns that the formidable preparations that were going 
on around him, made him feel that he was about to enter on a 
perilous enterprise ; and when he did start, he took care to have 
a sabre by his side, his double-barrelled gun over his shoulder, 
and a long dirk and an odd pistol stuck into his girdle, besides 
which he slily put a pair of small hdldogs, loaded to the 
muzzle, into his pocket. Not to mipear ridiculous," in this 
formidable array, he changed his coat n>r a Circassian wrap-rascal, 
and stuck a Circassian bonnet on his learned pericranium ; and 
yet we would lay oddsi, that, after all, the poor professor must 
LiA 0 jiresented a very quiszical spectacle, in his half-German—- 
half-Caucasian costume, encumbei^ with arms, his gun no doubt 

▼OL. in.-»N0« I. I 
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iuU cofik, hie fiagar on Uie trigger mdy for kniieduile aaftiMi» 
and his Mtlns ev«B peeriiig out right aad *left ihroiwh hm 
9pectade0y in mrdi of tbe ndoubtebls Cireafisiaiiai wkom ne exp 
pected to see start forth from behind eyeiy tree and atone hy tlie 
xoadatde. It k evident, from several remarks that miooiiBciously 
escape the professor, that his travelling companioiia ihot^g^ him 
" a sight,*" and quizzed him about the fofffiuaable prqiagatioaa W 
had made for their dafenoa. 

Among the motley elemente that oomposed ^ caxaviD, vere 
about 70 Polish recruits, on their way to their several r^pmants. 
Bussians of all ranks dread the Caucasus, and tlio regimeDta at** 
tioned there are usually recruited hy Poles-— the few RueaiaDssent 
thither being mostly men who have been guilty of some offence at 
home. To bring these recruits in safety to their place of desti- 
nation, is a task of no small difficulty to the officer to whom they 
are given in charge; and if ha arrives wotheut losing any coo- 
siderabie number bydasertion on the way, he aaldom laik to 
obtain a reeompenaOi and sometimes even a decoration. So 
much is the Caucasus dreaded, that attampta to desert are mmr 
stantly made ; though the poor Poles, unaoquaintad with the coun- 
try, are generally retaken, and have then to undei^ a fearful 
punishment. A few only auoceed in getting into th^ mountains, 
where they become the slaves of the first Circassian they meet ; 
and though treated with kindness, they are cut off for ever from 
all intercourse with their native land, and forced to share in all 
the hardships and privations of a mountaineer s life. Yet such 
is the wretchedness of the lUisf^lan soldier's existence, that .an 
escnpo to the mountains, and sla\ 1 1 y among the Circassians, hold 
out to liiui a prospect of com] ai ative enjoyment. Our professor 
expro^sos Ills surprise more than once, that in a country swarm- 
ing witii «riiine, particulai'ly with pheasants,* tlic garrisons of the 
frontier fortresses content themselves with the miberable fare 
given them by the government: did it never strike him that the 
officers might not think it safe, either to absent tlieiiiselves from 
their men, or to allow tlje latter to roam at large over the })hiin ? 

AVe shall pass over the three chapters which the |)rofesHor dt>- 
votes to a geographicnl nud ethnographical description of Cir- 
cassia. He never visiti d the uh nmtaineers on their owugrouiul ; 
and though he devotes nearly 3U0 pages of his first volume to the 
subject, ail that he tells must either have been pickc <1 u]) at 
Tiflis, among the Russian (officers, or has been avowedly borrowed 
firom Bell md other Euglisii writers. To M. Dubois de Mouir 

* The unchanging character of Nature it remarkably developed in this point. 
From the Phasis of Colchis? we derive onr term phaasvitt «Mk alw tiM bM itMif^ 

which tf aa an Argonautic im^rtatiQn theocA to J^iuope. 
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perrux. whose work, we believe, '.^ '=tni in coiirso of publication at 
Paris, aii<l wlio went over nearly tbo ^ame ground as Professor 
Koch, the latter is nl^n murh indebted. The Gorman wf^vk has 
one ad van fa o"*^ over the h>ench, indeed, in heinp^ Ip^s vohuninoua; 
bat, on tlie other hand, the Atlas of M. Dubois, in the publication 
of which he is assisted hy the Russian government, is a wrirk of 
highvalae; and v.r innst own that many thinp^s that appeared 
ohscnre and unintelligible to us in Professor Koch's work, be- 
came perfectly clear on referring to M. Dniiois, whose book, 
Derertheless, is not likelv to have a verv extensive circle of 
readers. Five volninf s we have already seen. How many more 
are to follow^ we know not. The beauty of the Atlas will, no 
doubt, obtain for it admission to public libraries and the collec- 
tions of the wealthy, but there are few readers w ho will have the 
courage to encounter six or seven thick octavo volumes, descrip- 
tive of a tonr to Tiflis and back through the Crimea . 

We left our heavily armed professor in com|tany with a nume- 
rous caravan on their way to the Caucasus. Strangely enough, 
th^e |)recautions, which were deemed necessary on the plains, 
were considered wholly su|)erfluons as soon as the travellers liad 
reached the entrance to the mountain pass. The road to the 
Dariel Pass (known to the ancients as the Porta Caucasica) 
ascends the valley of the Terek, and at the highest point reaches 
an altitude of 7000 feet over the level of the sea. On deitcending 
from this point, the road follows the course of the Aragua, a 
rapid stream that falls into the Kour, a few miles above Tiflis. 
The road has been much improved by Russian engineers, and 
msf now be passed by carriages ; but it is still a difficult and 
dn^rous place, and few years pass away withont accidents, 
often of a fiftal diaraet^. From robbers, faowoTer, tbe mountain 
road appears (90 be per f e c tly secure. The Talley of the Terek 
and Aragua «re the property of ten mountain ebieft, whose 
i ttarhnw o t the Ibiantn gofermnent has secured by hiindsome 
pensions, for' which iiuj undertake to maintain the police of the 
road ; and this, with die assistance of a small detachment of 
CSoaneks, they have now done, in an exemplary manner, for 
sevenl yeanr. 

The most strikmg object seen m naenng through the Porta 
Qweasica, is the Kazb^ rising proudly among the surrounding 
pssks of tlvB Oamsasos, to a heigirt of 14,730 feet The ^(de m 
the monntain range is Ikdl of traditions and legends ; but of these 
the Kasbek has even more than an ordinary share, ibr the Kazbek, 
like the Elbnus and Arant, is deemed a sacred mountain, and 
neither Giristiaa nor MusBuhnan, among the surrounding tribes, 
e?er tunas to one of tiiese mighty piles of Nature's building. 
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without making the sign of the cross, or devoutly inclininsr his 
head. It is firmly believed throughout the country, that oii the 
summit of the Kazbek is an ancient church ; that within this 
church the cradle of our Saviour is preserved ; and that the tent 
of Abraham, unsupported by post or beam, is spread out over the 
church. 

" This legend," observes Professor Koch, "originated probablj 
about the time when the Arabians were preaching their religion 
with the aid of fire and the sword. The mairellous suspension 
of Mahomet's coffin in the air, may have induced the Christitti 
priests to invent ft eorraiponding wonder for the gmtifieatioii 
of their flocks. As the l^send goes on to saj that an immense 
toeasure is buried bv the side of the cradle, many attempts hafe 
been made to reach the summit of the Kazbek, with a view to 
the posseflsion of this treasure. Either none of these attempts 
have succeeded, or those who have reached the summit have 
been more disposed to confirm the superstition of their eountrv* 
men^ than to expose themselves to their derision. Some old 
people assured me that in the last century the church could still 
be seen from below, but that a rock had since then fallen into a 
position to conceal the sacred edifice from the eyes of the now 
neathenish Ossetians. In the days of Heracleus, the last but one 
of the Grusian kings, two monks, father and son, printed 
themselves, and undertook to brin^ down the treasure. In the 
cathedral at Tiflis they received the blessing of the archiman- 
drite, and thus equipped they started on their arduous journey. 
Fourteen days afterwards the son returned alone, and brought 
word that the time for raisini^ tlie treasure had not yet arrived. 
He, on account of his sins, had not been able to reach the holy 

£lace, but his father had been more fortunate, and had brought 
im a piece of the cradle, and a piece of marble from the altar, 
in token of success. The marble still bore marks of the blood of 
Jesus. Having delivered these relics, the father had returned to 
the summit, to devote the remainder of his days to the service of 
the church. Probably the old man had fallen into some ravine, 
and the son was cunning enough to turn evai his misfortune to ac- 
count. This confirmation of the existence of the tressure eooti 
stimulated two Ossetians to renew the attempt. After waiting 
several days for their return, people were sent out in search of 
them, and the unfortunate adventurers were found wandering 
about, utterly helpless and blind. Their calamity was univer- 
sally looked upon as a divine visitation on their sacrilegious 
design. An old Ossetinu assured me of the truth of this anec- 
dote. Probably the blindness of the poor treasure-hunters bad 
been occasioQed by the reflection of the sun from the snow." 
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Tlicre is no lack of talcs of wonder in any part of the Caucasus. 
On one of tho jieaks of the Kazbek, beetling over the Pa^iS of 
i>arieK stand the ruins of a fortress of extreme antiquity. These 
ruins existed even in the time nf Pliny,* and are mentioned by 
him. The people of the country a.scribe the fortress to Alex- 
ander the Hreat, to whom many wonderful things are ascribed 
by the Caucasians; and they manliest the greatest a^jtonislnnent 
and indignation when German professors and other erudite tra- 
vellers exp! c>s a doidjt whether the Macedonian hero everviaited 
the Porta C am a-i* a at all. 

In Tiflis, the professor was most hosjutabiy received by all the 
principal authorities. On lenving St. Petersbnrir, some of his 
IVit ii Is iiad had interest enough to procui'e fur iiim a |)assport 
declaring that he was travellini; i?i the emperor's service; and this 
not only secured to the pri\ il( i^cd traveller the marked couitesy 
of governors and military conunanders. but entitled him to a mul- 
titu lc of little advantages which the professor was not slow in 
turning to account. He was tree from tlie jjayment of tolls; 
might demand an escort of Co&sacL^ w heiiever he thought proper 
to venture bis valuable person upon dangerous ground ; and in 
those towns and villages in which no house of public entertain- 
ment existed, the magistrates were bound to provide him with 
suitable accommodation, even though to do this they had often to 
begin by ejecting the owners and inmates. 

On his first visit to Titiis, i luie.-^sor Koch remained there 
only a few days. The governor-general vva** about to btait on a 
tour of inspection, and the professor thought it advisable to avail 
himself of vvliat remained of the fine season to undertake a jour- 
ney to the country of the Ossetians, and thence through Iineria 
aiid Mingrelia to the shores of the Black Sea. 

On the first evening after Iciiviug Titiis,au adventure occurred 
80 characteristic of the profes.sor's selfishness, that we shaii not 
venture to relate it otherwise than in his o\ui wui ds. 

Evening liad Bet in before we reached the capital of the- 
country of Karthli (Gori ). \\ l»ere we were immediately surrounded 
by a multitude who gazed u})on us with evident curiosity. The 
captain of the circle was absent, and it was some time before we 
could find out the principal magi^^lral^J of the town. This luau 
was a native of the country, and munediately ordered a poor 

* Ab iii font ports QraeatuBt nwgoo errorti a mvldt Ciipia diote* ingeni m» 

tors opiu, moDtibus intemptit repentet ubi forei obdittc ferratis trabibus, subter 
niC£ria« nnuic *Dyriodori fluente, citr;\r[\ip in nipe r^<f(*Ho (quod vocntiir Curnnnin) 
communilo ad arcend&i transiCa gent«s inuuaaeras : ibi loci, terrarum orbe portis 
^KtdntOt c> ■dveno maxfant HansMtit oppUtt IbenuD.— Flin. Ub. VI. cap* XI. 
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widow and her f'anul) to turn out of their house, and give it up 
for my accouiiiiudatiou. The poor woman resisted the oi Jcr for 
some time, and gave vent to her indi^iation in a torrent of elo- 
quence, of which, fortunately, I understood not a word. Her 
children were crying, and the mob that had collected in front of 
thu huu.-3e seemed to be laughing at the scene. My interpreter 
made me acquainted with the state of affairs, and ikn I could not 
resohe to spend the iiighl in the open air, I took possession of 
the tenement of the pour ejected family. This Tmki»h iaishiun 
of turning the owner out of his uwii iiuuse, I had to witness re- 
peatedly in the course uf my journey, and much a^* it afflicted me, 
I was obliged to take advantage of these arbitrary proceedings of 
the magistrates." 

It is needless to make any lumarks on such a confession of 
heartless selfishness ; but it is surprising that a man could sit 
down and write the above passage, and probably currcct ihe 
proof of it as it went through the press, and all the w hile be 
utterly unconscious of the contemptible position in which he was 
placing himself before his readers ! 

From Gori, our worthy professor ventured, with an escort of 
Cossacks, to ascend the mountains occupied hy the Oasetians. 
These people had been lately brought to submit to Buasiaa rule, 
And he might, he was soon convinced, even without his eseort, 
have been tolerably safe among them. They inhabit the southern 
declivities of the Western Quicasus, as the GSnauwianfi do the 
lUNrthem. The eotintey of the Ossetiaos ia evemiiiere 
pieeipitoiiB^ the vallejs few and narroWf the soil m genenl 
miproduotive^ and Vet their diibM is considered to m one of tb 
most popuhma in the whole GawsaaiaB Isthmna Profeswxr Konb 
calculates that, deducting glaciers, and oon^letely barren rocks 
and ravines, their oount^ presents a sunaee of 50 German 
(1000 English) square miles, and maintaina ufiwards of 40,000 
souls,---a density of popuktion more than four times that of Cla> 
catiossia, even if only one half of the hmd of that provinee be 
supposed capable of contributing to the support of mao. There 
is m this, however, nothing that ought to surprise ua« In oouo- 
tries whm violence and despotism have long held sway, it is 
among the mountaias that men feel most secure. The AmAwm 
of the phun are the ready prey of every hand strong enough to 
Mail tnem, but among glens and ravmes a handfiu of resolute 
men may hold the legions of a satrap at bay ; and the harvest, 
though more scanty than on tl^ nch banks of the maiestie 
Jtream, carries at least this advantsffe with it,-^that it is ^Lelj 
to be reaped )^ the hand that sowed it. 

The Ossetians appear to have made a favoonUe impression 
npon the professor. 
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** Wirenever I found myself ainon j; the dreaded Ossetians, and con- 
templated these interesting^ inliabilaiils of the rRucasns, I felt myself 
at home among the strangers, and found myself, in a way i had never 
before experienced, drawn towards these worthy fellows, who in the 
piMDS ane looked on «8 mere tMndlltl* The Mme vigorous end fated- 
eDBM fones that I hid so often seen in the Thuringian ftm»t eppeared 
to meet me nith a friendly gfeeting* 8ueh must have been the ancievt 
GenMMis, and the misty reeoltections that had remained to me from 
IMtue seemed here to spring into life. The Ossetians are a hand- 
some race, and for petaonal beauty may certainly vie with the Circa»> 
stans and rieorg!an««, tijough very different from the iatter, — as much 
so as the Germans from the JtaHans. Thrv nre not «:)ender. hu{ rather 
thtrk^et, yet muscnlnr and active. Their hair is brown or blond, tlieir 
eyes lar^: ' and blue, giving to the wrniu !i n mild, and to the men a 
tratiquil expression, forming- a com[ilei(' roiitiiist to the wild look of 
most of the inhabitants ot the Cuucasus, uud particuidrly of the Cir- 
easaians* 

** Good*nature is the ehatacteristlo of aH moantaineeie; and the 
O se ai i aa may oertalnly he ealM a good man, dee allowanoe bemg 
made for the relative position in which he stands to nelfhbourla^ 
nations. The Brst of virtues in his eyes is manly vigonr, and whoever 
displays this virtue in the highest degree, exercises an anrestrioted 
authority over his whole tribe in all cases of emergency, and may 
reckon or» a nvimerows troop of followers, in any fora-v to whicli he may 
offer to iead f.liein. Civilizntirjn has not \qI established among the 
Ossetians tliose fixed and didUtict ideas oi property that are recog- 
nised among us, and what ue look on as robbery and plunder is no 
crime in their eyes. 'The man who is robbed,' they argue, * was at 
liberty to guard his own and defend himself ; and if we allow ourselves 
In be ptandeied in rainrn, we blame none bat outeeivBS.' Tlie Gin- 
aasMM make their predatofy e « af si o ns in large numheray and ttnet 
mofe to fMee klnn cumiing; Not so tlm Ossetiant, isbo offaiu ventaee 
mil im small bodies, and rely ehiefly on straaagem fur snooesBb Tor** 
fffble as they are in the field, they are kind and afTectioaate at homc^ 
and the several members of a family live together in a state of harmony 
that constantly reminded me of the patrinrchal scenes in the Bible. 
Every strariLTor that comes to them is hospitably receiver!, nnd not 
onlv sii[)plied with food, but is deemed entitled to the sauie pruteetion 
at a kinsman. Their bravery in battle is not to be surpassed. Upon 
one occasion, seven Os^enaus delti»ded one of their native fortresses 
affainst a whole battalion uf Russian infantry, and did not suireuder 
till fiMsr of them had been kiHcd, and the snrvtfors all wouodedi 

'* Two ttihas only of the Ossetiaas are goveraed by priaeest The 
Mmt of each tawly eienwes a patriemliai autimrity which is nerer 
diqpalsd by his sons, even when these are married, and ha^e becoM 
themselves the fathers of adult children. On the death of the &ther, 
this authority devolves en the eldest son, and if the faonly remain toge- 
ther they form a kan, united by consanguinity and mutual engage- 
ments to defend each other. The more numerous the kau, the mora 
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loose, iii general, it the bond that unites them; and if discord arises in 
ibe little community, sepaiation i< the uiual Gonaequence, and Ibia ia 
followed by the eitabliabment of a new kmu Sueb bas been ibe origin 
of tbe numerous kau9 that at present exist in the Ossetian valleyf. 
The newly formed kau does not, however, break off all connection with 
U)at from which it has seceded. The members recognise the ties of 
consanguinity, and are ready to afford each other succour in case of 
danger. Thus arise the brotherhoods of which I have already spoken 
in my account of the Circassians. " A brotherhood retains, in many 
points, the character of a huge family, and occupies generally a sepa- 
rate valley, where it seldom tolerates strangers, and tl)e inhabitants of 
one vailcy are rarely otherwise than in a stale of hosLiliiy with tliose of 
the valley adjuining. Thus an Ossetian holds it no sin to plunder his 
own couiitrymau, if not bound to him by the ties of blootl ; and in 
his turn lives, of course, in the constant apprehension of violence from 
others, if be would hold bis own, be roust at all timei be ready to 
repel whatever enemy may come to attack bim. To this lawless con- 
dition it baa been owing that tbe Osaetiana have never become ibrmi* 
dable as a nation, and that the Russians have been able to reduce them 
with comparative ease. 

Although there is no political union among tbe several brother* 
hoods, certain conventional laws recognized by all are not wanting. 
The respect due to age, the duties of hospitality, and the rules of blood 
revenge, thoiip:h not to be found in any written code, are not the less 
strictly tiehneci and universally recognized. The law of blood revenge, 
which will sometimes continue between t\vn ftuiiilies tor centuries, has 
been carried farther among the Ossetians than uiuon^^ any other of the 
Caucasian tribes. The Circassian demands only that blood be expiated 
by blood, but for every insult ofiered to an Ossetian, blood must flow. 
He who is charged with the execution of a blood revenge, spends day 
and night in ncditatiog on the meana by which be may carnf out bin 
intent. He participates neither in tbe games of hia friends, nor in 
their ezcursiona in search of boot^^, for his life is now too valuable to 
be lirhtly risked. He quits the family roof, and guided only by his 
murderous purpose, he roama abroad. Like a beaat of prey he steals 
into the vicinity of his victim, and is indefatigable in the patience with 
which he watches for a favourable opportunity to glut his vensreance. 
In this condition he continues, perhaps, for years, nor can he free him- 
self from the mission he has undertaken, till he has fnllilled it. Should 
he at length succeed, he returns in triumph to the paternal loof, and 
offers up a sheep or a goat upon the grave of him whom he has 
avenged, and whose soul is supposed to pass to a better existence the 
moment his remains are touched by the blood of the sacrifice. The 
avenger now resumes his place among hia companions, who receive 
him w ith loud demonstratlont of joy, but from this moment be becomea 

• TiMSe brotlwrlioodi, that fmrm lo ftsMurkablc a characteristic of Caucasian life, 
tr« well deicribcd by Mr. Bell, in his account of the Circassians. Professor Koch 
rrive^ n very detailed acoounl of Uiemi but for most of bis facts be is indebted to 
Mr. BeU. 
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lumself a doomed man, ibr the duty of blood revenge now devolves 
upou iLe nearest rtlaiive of him who lias been slain. It is not, how- 
ever, ao easy ta»k among the Ossetians to execute i>uch an act of vea- 
geanoe. The different brotherhoods rarely hold communion with each 
olber^ and he who has been marked out for revenge becomes an object 
of constant solicitude and care to his kinsmen. 

*' lo Giavi the place was shown me where an act of blood revenge 
had just been committed, the spot still bearing sanguinary traces of 
tbe deed. It was the fifth victim that had fallen in a feud between 
two families during a period of 40 or 50 years. The man who had 
just been murdered had shot thn father of the murderer abont ^0 
years jirevjously. The latter, at the tmie of his father'? dentli, li ul been 
only two or three years old ; nevertheless, it was on him that the task 
of vengeance devolved, and his mother reared him up with the idea of 
murder constantly b&iure iiis mind, though she knew lirat by fulfilling 
his task he would in turn devote himself to an all but certain death. 
Several yean he had been watchmg for an opportunity to effect his 
design, and at last he had succeeded, by concealing himself at night 
b a barn opposite his enemy's house, and shooting him as he stepped 
out of his own door early in the morning. 

''In their respect for the rites of hospitality the Ossetians even go 
beyond the Circassians. Among the latter, the stranger received in a 
family is looked on as a member of the family, and is protected accord- 
iagly. Among the Ossetians he is not an equal but a superior, and 
once adopted as a e:uest, even crimes of a serious character will not 
always make him tbrt'eit the rights he has acquired. I was told of a 
Btraiii^et wlio, having slain the only son of a poor widow, and being 
pursued, took, shelter in her house. He ran up to her, and touched 
the nipple of her breast with hb lips, by which act he became her 
adopted son. She received with dismay the fatal tidings of her 
bereavement, but when her friends woukl have delivered up the cri« 
miual to well-merited punishment^ she cried oat — ' What would you 
do ? Is it not enough that I have just lost one son ? Woukl you kill 
the other also?' 

*' With respect to religion, the Ossetians belong to the very few 
Diilions who cannot be said to have any practical devotion among 
them. One or two tnbt s profess Islamism, but pay little attention to 
its precepts ; the rtm nudcr look with scorn and derision alike on 
Moslem and Christian, ridiculing the former for abstaining from pork, 
and pitying both for their long and frequent fasts. Yet the Ossetians 
wen Christians once. Not only tradition tells ns ao, but the fact b 
eoafinned by the nameroos ruins of churches to be seen in all parts of 
the country. At present, however^ their religions creed extends no 
fiirther than the recognitwn of a Supreme Being. Certain supersti- 
tious observances prevail among them not the less. In a thunder- 
storm the Ossetian bares his head and makes the sign of the cross ; 
certain caverns and rocks, and even some old buildings, are looked 
upon as sacred ; and tbe practice of offering up sacritices seems to 
have been preserved even from tUe most remote ages.'' 
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On liviviTicf the Ossotiaiis. mw author ])ioeeeded to Tmeria, 
pnssin^ i]n-(uiL!;h srrncry vhirh hv driscribes as far superior in 
magiuliroiice an«i iianiral beauty to aiiy he had ever beheld in 
SwitzerUiinl. He pariiciilarly instan ooh the valley in which the 
eastern and wostrni arniii of the llion form a junction, as one 
whose <rlories r juid not be matched by any Alpine scenery. In 
the fifteenth century, the kings of Imeria were powerful prince, 
and continued to be so till the middle at the last century, when 
the governors of Mingrelia and firu.sia made iheni^olM s inde- 
pendent. W eakened by their deiectituis. the Imerian hu^kert iuns, 
to save tin iiisi Ives from Turkish aggr( ssiuii, placed thenisri\es 
under the protection of Russia. This iiaj)pened in 1804. In 
1810 they attempted to relieve themselves froT)i this protection. 
The attempt failid, and Imcria became a Russian province. The 
cirly history of this country, which embraces the history of the 
laiger portion of all the Transcaucasian provinces, has been written 
by one of the kings oi" luieria. Of this history, Dubois infonns us, 
only three inauuscript copies exist : one is in the Imperial Librar)' 
at St. Petersburg, another is in one of the public libraries of 
Germany, and the third is in the private collection of a Russian 
nobleman. Klaproth, in his work on the Caucasus, gives long 
extracts from this ancient and interesting chronicle, but, 
strangely enough, in the French edition oi the book thi^ 
extracts are all suppressed. 

Koutais, the capital of Imeria, is now iui insignificant place, 
with uiilv i^.ino inhabitants; and the most interesting object 
about it ap{)( ars t^i be a French lady, who leads a life of com- 
plete seclusinii, at a solitary house, a lew miles fruni the town. 
No traveller wlio visits this part of the Cauca^^ian regions fails to 
visit Mademoiselle (Tamba, who has nut the least aversion to 
these occasional calls, but on the coniiary does all in her power 
to make her visitors c(?mfortable, who can bring her nothing ihai 
bile receives with more })leasure than the last French periodicals 
and new books. Her nativvj language is the only one she speaks, 
and though her present manner of life is one of her own choosing, 
she takes a lively interest in all that goes on in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Frmnce. What then can have induced her," asks 
our leained pwfeeBor, " to fix her home in one of the primseval 
£>vesta of Imem, where ahe lives, cut off from all the world, and 
MnouaiWd* only by one faithful eervant And after this very 
■nbigiioiMiot«mgiition, our profeaeor launches fortk into a seriee 
ef my abrtruM speenktioiM on the lady's moims, ooming at 
length to tlie sagaoioua ooiieh»on, that dteappokted lof?e oouM 
akma have M her to adopt so desperate a resohitiQii. Yet the 

• Nur von an em treum Diener umgeben* This, hoirefer, it only one iotUace 
ttSMf many of the tvibor'i oudm muam orwiitiog. 
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lady's history is simple enough. Her father was French consul 
in Tiflis, nnd in liis lifetime puhlished an interesting account of 
the Cauciksian provinces of Russia. He liad \ovx saiiguinf* id(»as 
of the lin|irovements that would take place in tlie country, and 
s-jit ciliated i^ircrely in the purchase of huul. Ho offered to esta- 
blish a ukxIcI tarm, and t!ie Rui^Bian government readily assistetl 
him in the colossal plans in which he immediately engaged. He 
was not, however, a good practical agriculturist, and the people 
whom he sent {"( )r from France, at a great < 'X] 'ensc, turned out to he 
useless, ur tjnitted him for moie profitable occupations elsewlu»re. 
The u] >h()t was. that after Mous. Gamba had spent every penny 
he was wortii m the wni Id upon this ho[)eiul sehenio, lioiijcs all 
the money that he had iieen able to induce tlie goveniuient to 
advance, he found himself a ruined man, and at his death left 
nothing but his precious farm, on the scanty pi u( luce of which 
his dauirhter has since contrived to live in independence, though 
in any thmg but splendour. Our readers, should they be dis- 
posed to undertake a journey to the Caucasus, mei ely for the 
sake of paying their devoirs to the solitary maiden of the Fort 
of Roses, as the farm is called, must not expect to meet a 
young lady ul a very tender age ; Mdlle. Gamba must now be 
about 46 or 47 years old, and nKiy therefore be considered to 
have taken her place, " (ov good aud ail," among the honourable 
sistcrhood of antimiated spinstei-s. 

From Koutais, Professor Koch proceeded to Sugdidi, the ca- 
pital of the reiyning prince of Mingrelia, an independent sove- 
reign under Russian protection. Our Indian experience has 
te^ht us what these protected sovereignties are ; and the ffo- 
venuiMst of Mingrelsa appears to snrpaeB, in its o pprono ive o» 
aefeer, otoh the wont aaminuteved of the depenoent states of 
Hjadwrtan, All tiamllen that have visited tM country depkm 
tbe mretehediiesBof the inhabitantB, who would probably long ago 
have shaken off iMr ^mnts, were these not meted upon them 
bv the pioteetion of Rwsian bayonets* Sinoe Klaproth esposed 
tae atroeities of Prince Dadian and his family, strangers are not 
meenraged to visit the Mingrelian capital. Ph^mser Kodh, 
towelling in the emperor^s service,*' was not treated quite m 
fcnitally an Dubois»still he had no reason to oonmtulate himself 
w my ooorteqr flhown him bj the tyrant. When the professor 
kad been introduced, and had explained his botanical views in 
listing the dominions of this reaonbtable potentate, Wh^ * 
•uiatmed the prince, ^*did not the emperor let me know this! 
I would have sent him as much hay as he could have dcsirsd» 
hot i wish to heaven he would keep all his men of scaenoe mm^ 
from me." 

Semal jonnger aembem of tim Dadian fiwiiiy have, at vn* 
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rious times, entered the Russian service, and have founded iiolile 
houses in diiiereiit parts of the empire. Some of these youiiu:er 
branches, we believe, nre highly esteemed in Russia, but ihe 
reigning prince and his wile are celebrated only for their crimes; 
and the general hope seems to be, that the fant-astic tricks of a 
worse than Oriental despotism will at length com|)el the liussian 
government to interfere, and extend some of its protection to 
the people as well as to the prince. 

Passing over the professor*s ecstacies about the beauty of 
Prince Dadjan s daughter, we must now accompany him to 
the forts on the coast of the Black Sea. He went botanizing 
from one to the other, as far as Fort Nicuiiis, uu the extreme 
frontier of Turkej , and then returned overland to Tiflis. The^ 
forts, erected for the purpose of preventing the ( iica^-^ians from 
receiving warlike supplies by sea, are j)laced at the entrance to 
the valleys, and form a complete blockading line, which, however, 
is maintained only by a frightful and continual sacrifice of human 
life, owing to the extreme insalubrity of the climate. At Poti, 
when the professor visited it, out of a garrison of 400 men, 
about one hundred had died during the ycai*, about the same 
number lay sick in die hospital, and another hundred wm re- 
ported to be convaleecent, though still unfit for duty. Of tiioae 
that were c(»is]dered to be in health, moreover, U^m were few 
whose pale and haggard features* wasted forms, and tottering 
gait, did not announce that they would, in a little timci become 
eandidates for admission to the doctor's list. At Fort Nicolas, 
every man of the g;arrison was lying sick, and the commandant 
just at the point of death ! The prevalent diseases were inter- 
mittent fever, and various affections of the liver and bile ; and 
every person," says Professor Koch, "whose digestive organs 
are not in irreproachable order, goes to certain death in this part 
of the Caucasian regions. Every case generally conmienoes with 
violent headache, — so violent, indeed, that the physician unao> 
qnainted with the country, is apt to treat all his patients at first 
lor a coup de soleiL Even animals are affected ; for I saw at Fort 
Nicdas a hen in an evident fit of the ague — her feathers stood 
erect, all her limbs were drawn convulsively together, and her 
trembling was excessive and oontmuous." We can easily believe 
what our author further tells us, that bad as the climate is, it 
would not operate so fatally on the Kussian troops, were they 
better lodged and better fed. In a damp and marshy country, 
the huts of the soldiers are little better than rude erectiona of 
basket-work, that afford very litUe shelter against either rain or 
cold. None of these miserable wigwams have windows or stoves, 
or any other floor than the bare earth. Yet large forests of tim- 
ber are dose at hand, and reeds for thatch may be had to almost 
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any extent. Rad food, however, contributes even more than bad 
lodgment to aggravat e the naturally insalubrious character of the 
climate. A little reform in this respect, the professor says, and 
no doubt truly, would lessen the annual mortality on the coast 
by many thousands. The acid rye bread he believes to be in- 
jurious in a southern climate ; but the most pernicious effect of 
all is produced by the habitual consumption of tmnted meat, for 
the soldier of these sea-side ssrriscms niely TeceiveB his radons 
otherwise than in an advaneed state of putrefaedon* The coun- 
try round, meanwhile, is swarming with pheasants and other de* 
senptionsof ^ame! 

Professor Koch returned through Gnriel, and over KoutaiiB, 
to Tiflisy where he arrived on the 2lBt of December, with the 
intention of wintering there. Tiflis, the Paris of Transcauca- 
sia," is the capital of all the Buanan dominions beyond the Can* 
casus, and is rapidly laying ande its Oriental characteristics, to 
aBBume the appeiemmce of a Russo- European city. Mountains 
fluiround it on three sides, but on the fourth it opens on a plain ; 
for a more correct idea of the place, however, we may refer our 
readers to the plates contained in the Atlas of M. DuIxmb de 
Montpdreux, whose drawings convey a very lively idea of the ro- 
mantic environs of the Georgian metropolis. The Russian returns 
make the population 60,000. This is, no doubt, an exaggerated 
statement; but Dubois is probably quite as far below the mark, 
when he assigns only 25,000 inhabitants to Tiflis. In fact, the 
population fluctuates greatly. Some thousands of the lower 
classes live like the Neapolitan iazsaroni, without any settled 
homes; and the C^rgian nobles come sometimes, with numerous 
retinues, to the city. Whether the destructive ravages of the 
cholera, in 1831, have had any permanent effect upon the popu* 
ktion, is a question upon which none of our recent travellers 
throw any light. The Russian custom-house rej^lations, how- 
ever, have unquestionably exercised a disastrous mfluence on the 
prosperity of Tiflis. After the peace with Persia, the Kussian 
custom-house line was drawn along the base of the Caucasus, and 
the countries beyond that mountain range enjoyed ail the ad- 
vantages of an unfettered commerce. Tiflis was, in consequence, 
rapidly becoming the centre of an immense overland trade 
between Persia and the Black Sea ; and it is difficult to say to 
what extent that trade might ere this have grown, had not the 
jealousy of the Russian nianufactnrc rs found means to induce the 
^vernnient to extend the Ilussian tariff* and custom-house line 
to the Turkish froTitior. This unfortunate step destroyed the 
counnercial importance of Tiflis ;it a sinir^e blow, and l)lif]:hted 
the prospects of the many tliousands of Ai inenians who Jiail been 
induced to quit the Turkish teixitoxy, to settle under the proteo- 
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tioB of the RuflsiMi eagle. Tlia o^erinid tnde inunedktaly took-* 
ft new road over Trebuond and Eneroum; and Tiflis siiwe iiieii 
dq>ends chiefly on the exneiiditnre of the Ruanm mvfl an^ niS- 
tary officers, and of the Geor^an nohUa, who are attracted far 
the winter gaieticB of the capital, or by tiie fo-iaawd Tirtiiea olf 
the miiieial hatha, the reputation of which haa now endored lor 
nearly 2000 years. 
Public morals appear to be at a verr low loveL The RoaaiaB 

rrnment haajpnt a stop to the revolting ooauneree, by whish 
harems of Turkey were, Ibr many centuries, supplied by 
Georgian beauties ; but the man who is prevented from shipping 
off his daughter on a venture to Constantinople, is often juaiC aa 
ready to q>ectt]ate upon her finding favour m the eyes of aome 
wealthy Russian ; and those whose dau^tem are not yet ready 
far the nmricet^ are equally willing to lend their wives for a 
oonsidenitioii.'' We cannot hm enter into att the details of 
Pkofeasor Koch's statement; hot we fear there m Mttle reason to 
balieye that one disposed to plaoe the eftets of Bnasiaa eiviiuB^ 
tion in the most finronrahle light, should, on audb a subject, have 
indulged in any exaggeratbn: of sode^ in the Uglnv cirekn 
we are presented with a more pleasing ptctore. 

" The Russian is sociable in a high de^ee, and has not been slow 
in creating for himself in Georgia a circle in which he moves as fami' 
liarly at at St. Petefsburg. It it not eaty to penetrate into the 
laeettet of Georgian domestic life; and were it lett dffficult, the 
educated ladiet of Rustia would probably find few cfaamt in the con- 
veitation of the ignorant beautiet of the East ; but the civil and mili- 
tary officert at TiHis are uttmeroat enougli to form, with their families^ 
a very agreeal^ European circle, and already tome of the Geoigian 
nobles have begun to imitate the manners of their new rulers. Baron 
▼on Rosen, the commander-in-chief at the period of my visit, kept an 
open table, nnrl his lady had a soiree every Thursday evening. Balls 
and concerts were frequent, and the latter were really good in their 
kind. The baroness herself was not only fond ot music, but was artist 
enough to be the instructress of her own dauufhtcrs. Prince Con- 
stautin Suvoroff, who generally led at every niusical reunion, was a 
diitingunhed player on the piano, and the lady of Colonel Shtshipin 
might have maintained her place at donna at many of our biest 
tfieatret. M. Feb, a gentleman who In contequence of a duel had 
been banitbed to the Caacatut» wat our tenor^ and a very excellent 
one he wat^" 

We cannot afibrd room for the profeaBor*8 graphic account of 
m nplendid ball in honour of Baron Boeen'a l5th wedding day, 
(tUoerneHbehzeii,) nor for a caialogve rauomSe of the notabilities 
of Tiflia. There are many reaaona, however, why society should 
he agreeable there. Political misdemeanoum not deemed suffi- 
ciently gra^ to wai'inut ezile to Siberia^ are genendly punished 
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m Bxsaeuk hy B£kapdmg the in^nrudlCTt oflbikter An opportunity of 
admirij^ the Datural beantieB of C aucafl i aa Beenexy, and of Atoning 
lar p«Bt inadwieDem by the display of hia m^eij in battle 
vkh the CSwanniana Tlie conaequaDce ia that many of the beal 
and moat intelligeiit aieii in Ruaaia are eonaiaiitly to be found 
among the offioera employed in this part of the emperor^a donu- 
sionB. Sevml namea highly diatiagniahed in Ruaaian fiteratura 
appear ufwa the liet of offieera who haTe periehed in the varioua 
eipedHiona aninal the Oifoaaoana. Bestuahafl^ the Ruaaian 
poet and noveuat, was among the liona of Tiflia at the time of 
the piofeeeor^a iMt. Beatuaheff begaa hia literary caveer aa 
editcn* of the P^ktr Star^ the first aimual ever pubhahed in the 
Rnaaian hmguaee. He waa aft that tune an offioer in the impe* 
rial ||iiard» imd hia poetical efiuaioaa obtained great popularity ; 
baft It waa hia Hiaftory of Riunaa literature, whi^ appeared 
alwrtly aftenvaida» Iftaft eoolbmed his reputation aa an author. 
AMowing himanlf to be involved in the polit&eal movement of 
1825, he was forced to witneaa the execution of many of hia 
dearest firiendai and was then d^raded to the rank of a peaaant 
aaid baaiahed to Siberia. There many of hia moat popular worka 
waie written, and after an exile of five yeaca he waa aUowed* aa 
aai a^cial favour, to eidiaft aa private in a regiment atationad 
near the Cancaaaa. His superior officers were anxioua to afford 
him every opportunity to obtain promotioo, and he was soon able 
to pass through the inferior graoea to the rank of ensign, which 
enftiiled him to re-admiasion amon^ the class of noblea* In 1837 
he made part of an expeditkm against the Circassians, and preas* 
mf^ forward, in hia eagerness to diatinguish himself, he waa cut 
off and slain by the moontainaera. All his works written while 
aftationed in the Canoaaus, were published under the name of 
Marlinsky. His best production is considered to be hia tale of 
Aaudeth Beg, a tranalation of which, if we remember rightly, 
I4>peared, not long ago, in Blackwood's Magazine, 

Among the leaders of ton at Tiflia, there appear, however, to 
have hemx aaam celebrities of a more ambigooua character, run- 
away adventurers from Runjeet Sing*a army, who probably found 
entertainment from the Russian government in tne anticipation 
that their knowledge of Indian affairs might at some future time 
be found useful. Among these, Professor Koch particularly 
mentions a Baron Dieskau and a Major Mobius, one originally a 
journeyman sbncmaker, and the othor a merchant's clerk — raon 
whose achiovonients would, in England, have been deemed a 
qualification lur Norfolk Tslnnd or Milibauk, but who at Tiiiia 
wore their honours ^vitlifnit a blush. 

The Ruaaiana appear aa yet to ha^e introduced few agricultural 
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improvemenU into €re<n^pa. A few German colonies have been 
established near Tiflia, and some of th^ have prospered, while 
others, whose lands are less favomably situated, are described as 
in a state of most abject poverty, it is melancholy to read of 
the sufiMngs expertenced by these poor people before they got 
settled In their new homeSt and even then their trials were not 
mi an end. In the last Persian war most of these colonies were 
overrun by the Persians, snd the settlers carried away as slaves. 
At the peace many of them obtained their liberty, but many are 
still supposed to hie living in slavery. 

Witn the return of spring our professor recommenced his bo- 
tanical exeuTsions, and in April he started for the Turkidi fron- 
tier, passing througli Russian Armenia, and pleasing himself with 
the hope of attainini^ the summit of Mount Ararat, — an achieve- 
ment which, according to the people of the country, has never 
yet been performed; mr Parrot^ they maintain, ascended, by mis- 
take, the lower of the two peaks of which tUs majestic moun- 
tain is composed. 

Humri or Gumri, the capital of Russian Armenia, has risoi to 
considerable importance smce the last peace with Russia, and 
would have become much more prosperous than it is, but for the 
unfortunate measure of phMsin^ Transcaucasia vdthin the Ruanan 
custom-house line. It contains about 8000 inhabitants, mostly 
Armenians, and has completely the air of an Oriental city— even 
the houses of the Rusdan employSs being built in the Turkish 
fashion. It is its military importance, however, that probably 
gives to Gumri its chief value in the eyes of liie Russian govern- 
ment. In case of a war with Turkey, all Armenia can be over- 
run from this place with ease. Kars can be occupied by a march 
of fifteen hours, and Erzeroum by one of three days. Both these 
places have citadels, it is true, but these rmnote phces are little 
thought of by the Turkish government till the hour of need 
comes, and woidd probably be taken at the first outbreak of 
hostilities, without the expenditure of a single shot. 

From Cinnri, Professor Koch made one of a numerous party 
to cross the Turkish frontier, and visit the ruins of Ani, once 
the residence of the kings of Armenia, but now an untenanted 
waste. 

<( YYom Hoshcvank a short lioiir's ride brought u*; to Ani, and we 
passed uruiucstioncd through the fortress gate, over which was cnrvpd 
the figuro of a lion. Along" tlie whole way we had seen continually 
heaps 01 ^lone, and I have no doubt that the ruins we were contem- 
plating were tliose of the citadel only, and that the city itselt extended 
a considerable distance into the country. At the time when Ani com- 
prised 1000 churches and 100,000 houses, the city probably extended 
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to Hoshek, and Included within its walls tfie convents and churches 
which we had })assed on our way. I sUail say tiotiiin^ here of the his- 
tory of ihe capital of the Armenian kings, because the subject has beeu 
(uUy treated by St. Martin in his ' Historical and Geog^raphical Me-> 
ffiOin of Anneoifty' snd more recently by Ritter in his last publiahed 
vokiiDe of the Geograpliy of Asia. I shafi therefore confine myself to 
a detcriptton of the present conditbn of the city, and this the more, 
as I am not aware that, with the exception of Ker Porter and Hamil- 
ton, any European has in modern times visited this deserted spot. 
The city lies close to the Barley River (a tributary of the Araxes) 
which here makes a considerable bend. The banks rise to ^ perpen- 
dicular lieis^ht of '^OO to 300 feet, and afforded no doubt stronger 
means of dLtenrc than the walls themselves. A wall, the greater part 
of winch has iallen down, but still in most places from '20 to 30 feet 
high, surrounds the citv on the land side, and is interrupted at every 
24 paces by a square turret topped with battlements. Only one gate 
ksos into the ground inclosed by this wall, but there must have been a 
ascend gate at Ihe river side» for at one place, where the hank was 
lower, I thought I saw distinct traces of a bridge . Within the fortress 
notbiog is to be seen but churches and confused heaps of stones. I 
counted ten or twetve churches, a mosque, and two minarets. The 
churches are large, and bear unquestionable testimony to the wealth 
and luxury that must have prevailed here about the tenth century. All 
of them had splendid columns adorned with arabesques, but ravens 
aod pigeons alone dwelt in the holy fanes, wliere thousands bad been 
wont to assemble for prayer. I ascended one of the minarets, in which 
Huuud a staircase still practicable. Eighty-four steps remained, and 
by their aid I was enabled to reach the upper crallery. On the spot 
whence in days long past the moUah suiuiiioned the faithful to prayer 
sad thanksgiving, I now stood and gazed upon the remains of departed 
tplsndonr. Weeks would not have sufficea for copying the Armenian, 
Pemn, and Arabic bscriptions that presented themselves on every 
tide, so I thought it wisest, as my time was very limited, not to attempt 
to copy any/' 

Erivan, towards which city onr professor next directed his 
8(^)8, appears to have greatly declined since its transfer from 
Persia to Russia. The trade, formerly considerable, is now in- 
agnificants and the stranger may visit its bazaar wkliout the least 
sppreheDBion of being inconveniently crowded. These are the 
«fecte of high tarif& and commercial restrictions. At present, 
ibe populaticni, rather less than 12,000, occupy themselves chiefly 
with the cultivation of orchards and vineyardis. 

** Nowhere," says our author, ** have I seen more beautiful gardens 
than in Envaii, and I doubt whether a second city could be found in 
Asia where horticulture is equally well attended to. Hussein Khan, 
the last Persian governor, had an aqueduct carried through the 
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iuounlaiu,al immense expense, by means oi wbkli even those c^anicns 
that are Mtuated at the greatett elevation raodve their neceaaar) aupply 
of water. I did not taate any frait thm, bat the viae waa aBoallanly 
and liad Mre fire than the Owtf^Buu la iavcNir aad coloar it 
BcmhM Madeiia/' 

It was shortly ailer quitting Erivan, and while anticipating the 
pleasure and gloi-y of ascending Mount Ararat^ that Professor 
Koch drew upon himself a sudden and severe ilhiess, by impru- 
dently expu^i I ig himself to tHe nooiiday sua. He was at this tiM 
in a wild |iart of the country, and man;^ days ekpsed hefin 
medical assmtapce of any kind could be obtained. WaeQ it earner 
the nuJady hadalieady taken afavousaUe turn; bat many waeka 
paaaed axv ay bdbre hie was well enough to be oatried bnek to 
Tiflis, where he gradually loooveied, though he contained to be 
tonnented by frMnaut and aeveee beadadieB, whieh he wns told 
wouU not leave him tiE he vetoned to his natife air. TUb 
aasQiaiioe probably aeoelenited Us departore for Europe, and 
induced him to decline an advantageous oflbr to undertake the 
direction of an expedition to the Caspian Sea. 

During the professorls second stay at Tiffis, the small com- 
munity was thrown into no little eommoti<m by Hie anrtval of the 
emperor. For several days the excitement and suspense appear 
to nave been quite in the superlative degree, and one evening 
some wag had the audacity to hoax the whole population, by 
letting up a rocket on the road, the signal agreed on as an an- 
nouncement of his majesty ''s approach. The pcaetical joke might 
have cost its author dear if he bad been mscovered. On tho 
IbUowing day, however, the mighty mnnawch xeally appeaiodL 

*• All the surrounding nations had sent their representatives toTiflia, 
not even excepting the highland tiibes most hostile to the Russians. 
The Erivan square was full of a dense mass of human beings, and I 
thought mytelf fortunate in having a convenient place provid^ for me 
in Colonel Shtshipin's balcony. At one in the aAefaoon, Baron von 
Rosen appeared in the iquare, to make all ready to reoeif« the ittos- 
trious guest in a suitable man ner. Georgians, Armenian!, Tartan, aad 
Caucasians, in their splendid national coilames, dashed thmoi^ 
the crowd, to form two lines of honour, through which the rapeior 
was to pass to the castle. At Icngtli the bells poured forth their pealf . 
This was a signal lliat tlic emperor must be entering the city. JUistaat 
acclamations were now iieard. All eyes were turned in one direction, 
and a deathlike silence prevailed all around. The en^peror had arrived, 
but Iiad entered the cathedral to return thanks for his safe an iviil. 'I he 
Georgian church vaues in some poiiilb from that ol liussia; ueverlhe- 
less, atnce the occupation of the country, the two chuiehes haie been 
declared to be one and the game, and the Gcorgtaas were not a Utlla 
pleased to find the emperor thus publicly declaring hinielf a anember 
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oi their church. At leugth a movement was perceived at the entrance 
to the square, and dense in asses pressed slowly forward. Single accla- 
matioDS became audible, but at the moment that the sovereign apjjcured 
in persoo, the hourrah of the Russians, and the hee-hee ot the Truns- 
cmcatiMn rose tl the tame momeot ftom ibouMods oflhroats. There 
an few men whme appearance on gucli occasions is more calculated to 
mken or heighten enthusiasm. Wa§h tmperatcr maktdetz (your 
empesor is a rare man), said some hostile Kabardians to me a few hours 
tfterwards. They were known, and yet were allowed to remain un- 
mol^ed in the city* 

"That day no one was received. T!ie emperor immediately retired 
to the apartments prepnred for him, and continued in conference with 
his generals till a late liour of the night, deliberating on measures in- 
tended to promote the welfare of the country. It is inexplicable to 
me how this extraordinary man is able to ?o throuQ-h the fatigues he 
imposes ou liiiaself. The whole day he is acUvei^ employed, aud at 
i%ht he allows himself only a few hours sleep. 

''On the following day tbeie was a grand reception, after which the 
smpeior Yistted the gymnasium, the arsenal, and the other public 
Mtablishmenta. The evening was spent like the preceding one. On 
the third day, mass was heard in tlie clmrch of St. George, the patron 
Mint of the conotry. A grand review followed, the barracks and hos- 
pitals were then inspected, after which the emperor returned to dinner, 
and all civil and milftary of?icers, down to the rank of colonel, had the 
honour of being; admitted to his talile. 

*'0n the fourth day a parade was held on the M ad atotF square, 
where I witnessed a scene I shall not easily forget. The emperor 
stood with a serious and awlul mien in the middle, and gave the word 
of command. There was an oppressive stillness, for every ear listened 
ts the Yoice of the commander, whkh was answeied ever and atton by 
the warlike drom. At length the pamde was over. Bnddenly the 
smpeior raised his voice. ' Generals^ colonels, and officers,' he said, 
'dnw near me, and listen to what I am about to say. I am forced to 
raise my arm in chastisement where it most grieves me, but 1 should 
follow the same course, though the ofiender were my own son« Let 
Lieutenant General Braiko strip Prince Alexander Dadian* of the insig- 
nia of his rank, and let a feldjager immediately accompany him to the 
fortress of Bobruisk, where a court-martial will consult to his farther 
disposal. All of you, gentlemen, take this as a warnmg, and be 
issured, that an outrage against a pnvafe soldier, or against any in- 
ferior, slmll be visited with the utmost severity, nor shall the higiiest 
nmk protect a criminal/ ** 

^ The rank of which Prince Dadian had been deprived was con* 

* This oflioer, a rektife of tibe Mice of MiiignHa» was chaissd wHh hsvhig wp^ 

pUf ! to his ow'n use the money that fIiouIJ have been expended for his regiment. 
Thi (:har;_'e is mndf pretty genernlly against most Russian colonels, but perhaps the 
Miiigrcium was not aware iiuw lar he could carry operataoss of this kind with 
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ferrcd on Baron von Rosen's son, but this mark of favour was 
With calculated to dispel the gloom that had been cast over the 
baron's family. Prince Alexander Dadian had but a few weeks 
before l)ccn married to the baron *s daiiiijhtcr, and while the 
parents wore forced to be all smiles anrl affability tn tlicir sove- 
rcin;n, their child was already on the road to slmro the c^aptivity 
and diso^race of her luishand. lie was eventually degraded to the 
rank of a j)easant, and banished to Siberia, whither his wife fol- 
lowed him, and where she is probably still softening by her affec- 
tionate devotion the bitterness of merited disu;racc. The Russian 
law, indeed, looks on a man banished to Siberia as politically dead, 
and his nijirrinc^e is dissolved, and his wife at liberty to contract 
a ]\i'w alh'ance ; but to the credit oi' the Russian ln<lies be it said, 
few avail themselves of this law, and the victim of imperial anger, 
though strij>pefl of all his worldly possessions, and slmnned by 
those who had once sought his friendship, has but rarely to mourn 
over the desertion of her who had plighted her troth to him in 
marriage. 

That same evening a splendid ball was given 1)y the nobility of 
Tiflis in honour of the emperor. About a thousand invitations 
had been issued, and Pru lessor Koch was among the honoured 
and happy guests. The scene must have been gay enough. The 
othcers with their stars and epaulettes were iniiiLiled with Turks, 
Tartars, Circassians, Persians, and Armenians, all in rich oriental 
costume«, and manv greatly excited by a scene so imusual to 
them. A miini^ei' of (ieorgian ladies had been prevailed on to 
aitake of the festivity, and sat in silent, stately rows, but all 
lazing with jewels. The Baroness von Rosen, who had that 
nioi ning bid adieti, probably for ever, to her child, wa^s obliged, 
as wife of tlie comniander-m-chief, to do the honours of the ball, 
and to dance the opening Polonaise with the emperor. Both 
her unmarried daughters, too, in compliance with etiquette, were 
obliged to appear at the ball, and both, in the course of the even- 
ing, were honoured with the emperor's hand. The professor is 
surprisingly el i juent in his praises of this display of imperial affa- 
bility, this solicitude to pour balm into a wounded spirit, by 
making the bereaved mother and sisters dance jigs and cotillions 
with an emperor ! 

The emperor remained only two 1i(jui*s, and during his stay 
everything went on well enough, but the Georgians, according u> 
all acc'oiiiits, are tremendous drinkers, and as the night advanced 
the fun grew so fast and furious that most of the ladicza deemed 
it advisable to make an early retreat. 

On the following day the emperor left Tiflis to return to his 
European dominioiis, and Professor Koch followed his imperial 
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majesty over the Caucasus a few weeks after w aids — the autocrat 
to resume the reins of government at St. Petersburg, and the 
professor to re-ascend his chair of natural history at Jena, and in 
due Lime to publish the work of w hich we have here endeavoured 
to j)lace an abstract before our readers. The book is one that 
caunot fail to command a large circle of readers, fur the country 
described in it has been but seldom visited by travellers capable 
of conveying to the reading part of the world any fair idea of 
scenes of such high and varied interest. The botanical part of 
the work, consisting, however, merely of lists of the plants found 
al eich place, will also, no doubt, be valuable in the e^es of those 
viho devote a large akare of their time and attention to such 
itodies. Still, on the whole, the feeling which the bode will leave 
Iwhind, upon nearly every reader, will be one of disappomtment* 
A tiaveller who chooees the personal narrative aa a vehicle for 
OQDve^ing the reaiilt of his observations, ought to be a very plea- 
ant fellow, or the constant reiteratioii of the first personal pro- 
noun soon becomes intolerablv wear&ome« Now our professor is 
not a lively writer, and his adventures in the Ckucnnan Isthmus 
fiither were in themselves extrunely monotonous, or he seems 
earefhlly to have suppressed whatever might have been amusing 
if related, and to have confined himself to an numeration of his 
floflerings from the attacks of fleas, &c., in the wretched tene- 
ments in which he was often eompdled to pass the night. Another 
disagreeable efl^ect produced by the work, is the sentiment, the 
feiy reverse to rei^ect, with which one is gradually inspired 
towards the author. We have given one or two instances the 
selfishness with which he seems at all times to have been ready 
to sacrifice the comfort of others to his personal convenience, and 
we seek in vain for any ffenerous action or sentiment that might 
have claimed our sympathy or esteem. 

Had M« Dubois de Montpcreux, who visited the Caucasus 
neariy at the same time as Professor Koch, published his book in 
alees voluminous and a less expensive form, the professor's would 
have had comparatively few readers. Following the Frenchman, 
liowever, in the order of publication, M. Koch has been able to 
introduce into his own work much of what was most valuable in 
bis predecessor's, and thus to present a more marketable commo- 
dity to the public, which, till a traveller better qualified for the 
taeJc follow in the track, will probably be looked to as an au- 
thority in matters relatmg to this interesting portion of the globe. 
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Art. v.— 1. Essai sur les Causes de la Revolution et des 
Guerres Civiles de Hayti. l*ar ie Baroa de ^ astey. 

2. Rejiexions Politigues, Idem. 

8. Menunres pour servir H VHistoire de la Revolution de ScmU 
^Dommgue* Par Ie Baron Pamphile de Laerolx. 

4» Notu OA HaytL By Charles Mackenzie^ Eeq. 

5. Brief NoUem of HoftL By John Candler. 

6. Sketches of Hayti. By W. W. Harvey. 

Tbb reeent extnardinaiy and hloodleaB refolutian m Hafii 
has onoe more made that iaiand an object of great and wonder- 
ing interest to all who seek to txaoe one ffoveming principle of 
natio^ philosophy in the atni§g|les ana progrowomrtate of 
difewnt ooontnes and people* 

It is not> to-day, a question of ookw with tlie Ha^tiaan; 
although the marai of oiviliaation has not yet sufficiently om- 
eome ancient pxeposaeaeiona, to have altof^ther removed tim 
aocidi dii^jnetions whidi, durine the fonner msnrreetioos ai St, 
Domini^o, so deeply emhitteied the position of twiHthivds of the 
population, the late movement was one of national ezpedieiiey, 
iriioUy independent of personal prejudice ; and in treating of the 
zemadmUe manner in which the whole &bric of a ^venunant» 
existing for the last forty yean, was ov^rtiuown m the brief 
period of three or four months, hy the resohtte eoumge and raonl 
energy of a handful of daring qMrita, the bnsinsaB itf theb his- 
torian is not to record the gradations oi their colour, but the 
motives, principles, and hopes by which they wem aetnatad. 
Nor can it wiUingly be doubted that the influence of ineraased 
and still incressing civilizaticm^and the b^eficial effects (^a moie 
Ijeneraland move judicious qpstem of education, aansted as they 
must henoeforward be by the proud feeling of natj^miil and monu 
independence, will ere long eradicate every remnant of audi 
puenie and uiworthy jealousy. 

Fragmentary accounts of the overthrow of Beyer's govenmient, 
together with tonslations of certain official documents, have 
appeared from time to time in the daily joomals; bat those were 
necessarily so crude and disjointed as to convey a very imperfect 
idea of the unprecedented manner in which it was accomplished : 
while the little that is known of the island itself by the generality 
of those who have perused the statements in question, lias 
caused them to be passed over in most cases with utter indiffer- 
ence. It is true that Victor Hugo, in Ids Bug Jaigal,'" has given 
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a gIo\\ innf desori]>tl()n of Saint Domingo, as regards its natural 
productions and its exquisite scenery — deifying the chiefs of one 
party, and investinir the whole chapter of Haytian history wliich 
he has taken for liis text with a halo that inl;j;lit well have won 
Ibr it a longer raemon- ; — that Victor Jacquemunt, the naturalist 
and traveller^ declared it to he unrivalled in pictiires^jue land- 
scape by any country that he had visited within the tropics ; and 
that very 1 1 ccntly the pen of Miss Mai'tineau has enshi-ined the 

i)ruwe:ss uf Tdiissaint, and the beauty of the land for which he 
)led. Notwitliistanding the romance timt these \s ritei-s liavu iiung 
over the island, there has been little or no bvmpathy excited iu 
the public luind in Eiigiaud lor Hayti, even although she might 
well feel and acknowledije an interest lor -a countrv in whose 
struggles she had assisted, and whose iudepeudence sheliad been 
mainly instrumental in achieving. 

Even as America liberated herself from the authority of Great 
Britain, did Saint Domingo free itself from the thrall of France ; 
but there the parallel The United States, assisted in 

their revolt against the mother country by French bayonets and 
Frandi gold, were sufficiently strong to maintain the advantage 
Anr bad gained, and boldly to defy the power to which they faai 
limerto TOensQbfiervient : while the Haytians, ailber haying, whh 
the help of England, dzireii the French from their ]slaDa« and 
caused the sacrifice of many thouBands of their finest troops^ 
were compelled, after the departure of thdr British allies, aai 
the genenl peace of Europe, to the payment of a heavy and 
CKhanating indemnity by the French Govenunent, which, from 
the d^redated value of their produce, they are iU ahle to meet. 

In order, however, that the pontion of Samt Dominga at the 
praent monient may be thoroughly understood, it will he necee- 
■MCj to take a rapid glance at the paat; and to point out aa 
aneenetly aa poanhle the miaeitadea to which the Hajtiaaa ham 
been subjected from time to time, and tlie eflforts that thev have 
made in thdr own behalf; aa, without a brief resmiU of their 
Bolilieal hislory, the merite of the present ooftbmk cwdd n^r er 
be appreciated by the casual reader* 

^ Aeddentally discovered by Columbus in December, 1492, on 
his return &cai the Bahamas, he gave to the island now known 
as Saint Domingo, or Hi^, the name of Hispanida ; and Mr. 
Mackenzie, Consul-Genecul for England in that colony in 182$, 
in the &id vohme his Notos/' thus desoriheB its geoeial 
appeannce 

** Its greatest length, from east to west, is about 160 leagues: and 
ili greatest breadth, from north to south, nearly 40 leagues : while iis 
circnnifertnce, including the sinuosities of the coast, is estimated at 
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35Qf but the actual line of sea-coast does not fall far short of 600. 
The ttirface ii calculated to eitend over 2460 square leaguet* 

" Three principal chains of mountains (from which emanate smaller 
mountain arms) run from the central group of Cibao.* The whole of 

these are described as fertile and susceptible of cultivation, even to 
their summits, afifording great variety of climate, which, contrary to 
what is the fact in the plains, is remarkably healthy. The soil of the 
plains !3, in ofeneral, a very rich vegetable mould, exccef!in<rly fertile 
and well watered. Tlierc are several hirg;e rivers, and an immense 
number of smaller streams, some tributary, and others independent. 
The ports are numerous and good. Timber of the finest description is 
most abundant ; ;md mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and rock- 
salt, besides otlier mineral productions, are said not to be wanting. 
The French are, therefore, fully borne out in designating this magni- 
ficent island, * La Rdne des Antilles/ There are also three consider- 
able inland lakes. 

*' Several islands immediately adjacent to Hayti, such as Gonave, 
Tortoga, Isle des Vaches, Saona, and others, which are either wholly 
or nearly uninhabited, form the dependencies of the repubUc/'f 

Anotiimr modem wntor bem equal ieathnony to the fertilitj 
and beauty of Saint Domiogo before the lavages of war had 
dd»ced nature, and the evil paanonB of men haa apead paitial 
ruin about them : — 

'* Tlie interior of the island presented, before tlie original coinmo- 
tion«i, scenes of the greatest intorcvt and prosperity. Its natural 
scenery is tlmt of surpassing beauty and grandeur : its valleys, rich 
and fertile, are diversified by gentle ascents and declivities, spread over 
with the most luxuriant vegetation ; the plains are magnificent in their 

* ** Thr peak of Cibao is 7200 feet above tlic level of the sea. Tlie mount&ins 
bean II p; the nnme? of Ln Sellc, Le Mexique, an 1 I.e ^^aniel, are parts of the tame 
range termiuatmg uu the southern coa^t. La Seiie ha& an elevation of 7000 feet, and 
bttrt •onth-wett of F9rt*aii*Priiice, at • distanee of 40 wSlm. The La HoMa 
mountains rise in the neighbourhood of Cayes, gome of which nrc said to be as 
high as those of \m Srllr ntid Cibao. Hp5if!t*«! these, there are tiie mountaius of 
Moute Chribtu, riuinmg from the north uf the island eastward to the peninsula of 
8ama]i«» from tbo ranmltt of whidi Colombtu gased with attonithmeiit at tho 
extent and fertility of the pUins below, since that period deprived by dcarh and 
massacre of its original inhabitants, and now known by the expressive name ol La 
d^polfittdaf or the unpeopled* The other ranges are those of Cahos and Los 
Mveitot, frtiidi tre rather bilti tfata Ugh nonnttiiii, having a mean devatioii of 
about 2500 feet. * This ooBagwatlon,' says Moreau de St. M^ry, ' and the height 
of the mounlain", is the cause why, notwithstandinB- the great extent of many of its 
plains, the isiantl, when viewed from seaboard, appears mountainous altogether, and 
that its aapeot it so forbiddtnr . Bnt the observer,* he oontiBiiM, * who contem* 
plates these vast chahts, and dl the branehes that diverge from them, and pursues 
their ramifications orer the «^urfnce of the island, will see nt once the cause of its 
fertility : they form an immense reservoir for the waters which are distributed to the 
soil hj riven witbovt Doviber: thef temper the beat of a bvming sun, arrest the 
foKf of the winds, and multiply the resources of human indostiy to aa aatonishhif 
extent.'" — Candler's flr?>/ Nfjficcx of Hayti ^ pp. 3, 4. 

t ^iotes on Uayti, by Cbas. Mackenzie, £a<|., voL IL pp. 2, 3. 
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extent, and productive in their soil ; and both are bounded by moun- 
tains of prodigious altitude, which have their sides covered with per- 
petual verdure,— adoroed with the hg-tree, the palm-tree, the cocoa- 
naty and the aoana. * In these deUghtfol spots,* says the Abbe 
Raynal, ' all the sweets of spring ate enjoyed without either wmter or 
snmmer. There are but two seasons in the year, and they are equally 
fine; and the ground, always laden with fruit, and covered; with 
flowers, realizes the delights and riches of poetical descriptions.* In 
addition to the beauties presented by nature, the improvement^? of art 
gave to the scene an interest and a loveliness beheld only in tropica! 
climes. The valleys, plains, and sides of mountains were in a ?tate of 
the highest cultivation ; the plantations of sugar, coffee, and ( ouon, 
were as flourishinpr and productive, as they were numerous and ex- 
tensive; and the magnificent mansions ol the proprietors, contrasting 
with the huts of the slaves which were scattered over the estates, gave 
additional variety to the prospect, and rendered these q>ots the most 
enchanting that the West India IsUuids can exhibit/** 

It wiil be readily believed that the Spaniards were not suffered 
to remain in undisturbed possession of the fair island in which 
they had located themselves ; and accordingly, even trom the 
period of its first discQ\Lr}/* they were harassed by the bucca- 
niei-s, and by the attempts of L>ra,ke and others to dislodge them: 
but they defied all the attacks of their enemies until 1625, when 
the former drove the Spanish colonists from Tortuga, which lies 
about two leagues to the north of Port de Paix ; and from this 
advantageous position the intruders pursued their depredations 
until 1665, wnen they effected a formal settlement, under the 
sanction of the French Oovemment, and the immediate command 
of a French gentleman named Dogeron. 

From that period until the end the 17th century, the 
warfare between the two rival colonies was incessant ; and the 
buecaaiere havin^^, in process of time, ext^ded their aggressions 
to the principal island, it was found necessary, in order to put an 
end to the constant collisions of the conflicting parties, that tho 
courts of Madrid and Versailles should determine the boundaries 
of their several possessions. This was accordingly done in 1776 — 
the Spaniards retaining nearly two-thirds of uie territory, while 
their opponents equalized their local advantages by a population 
nearly six times as numerous as that of the orisinal conquerors 
of the soil. Nor did French policy end even here ; for, while 
Spain abandoned this, 

Its 6rst American colony, to its own resources, the French go- 
vernment and nation, on the other hand, regarded titeir portion as their 
most valuable colony ; and while depression and languor pervaded the 
one, activity and riches distinguished the other; yet botn were slave 

• SkclchM of Ha|d, by W. W. Harv^, Esq., pp. St43, 4. 
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colonies — dififeriDf , however, very essentially ia the relative proportions 
of the difierent awmm of die community, at weU as in other circiim* 
itaneei. Hm five Bpaniaipdi of all complexiont naeh cntoM dit 
nuinber of dam, while the FmKh alave populatioa werj largely pre* 
dominated; and tiieie seanw to bwe enated as^nmfced a difl fe wo ce m 
the treatment of the subordinate caalat by the dminant one, on the 
twa sides of the boundary."* 

Under Spanish rule, the Haytians appear to have led a life of 
88 much comfort and security as was compatible with a state of 
slavery ; and the mildneHfi of the laws by which they were go- 
verned enabled thou not only to support their lot with patience, 
but even taught theoiy in many instanoes, to disregard the value 
of the fiwedooi thai they hmi loat^ Ar we are assuved, by the 
same writer, that— 

" Although Spanish merchants were in liie habit of taking their 
slaves with them, when carried by business into territories of the 
neighbouring: republic, there is no instance of any one of tlie latter 
having abaudoned iiis master, altliougb tlie moment he passed the 
frontier, he was, * de facto,' free.** f 

The fate of the unfortunates, who were by the " Traits dee 
Limites" declared to be the property of the French, became 
meanwhile more difficult to bear ; and tales of wanton and hajt- 
barouB cruelty are recorded against them, with which we will not 
sully oiu* pages ; while the yearly importatioD of fresh slaves 
from Africa maintained among the black population an excite- 
ment as injurious to their own comfort as it was inimical to the 
interests of their masters. There were ako by-laws, all founded 
upon distinctions of colour, which must have been deeply galling 
to those upon wbom their influence pressed the most heavily; 
and, even among the whites themselves, great and dangerous 
jealousies were fostered, which scarcely required the stimulus 
afforded in 1789 liy the fearful drama enacted in the iiiotlicr- 
country ; and which, in addition to local heart-burnings, ori- 
ginated another point of disunion among the colonists, and se])a- 
rated the whole body into the oppoeite factions of royalists and 

repul)]icans. 

Nothing can tend more fullv to prove the moral procrression of 
the Haytians, than the strong contrast afforded by the revolution 
of iT'Sf), :ind tliat which has just taken place. The former was 
a work of n uelty and blood, — tlie one just witnessed has been 
effected with moderation, equity, and judgment ; persons and 
property, whether native or alien, have been alike respected ; 
and thus the contempt that was entertained, and the prejudices 

* M aekauds'i Notes, vol. II* p. 6. 
tIUd.vsl.n.p.7. 
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that were encouraged, all over Europe against the semi-barbarous 
Haytians, during their first insurrection, when the page of tlicir 
history was defaced by superstition, bigotry, and niisrule, have 
heen rendered untenable by the consistency, order, and huma- 
nity, which, in tho Inte instance, have onnblod tlieni to vindicate 
their claim to that civilization of which they had previoualy been 
considered incapaljlo. 

An historian of thus records the effect of tlie French 

Revolution upon the excited spirits of the Haytian colonists : — 

As what is imitative is always exag|;erated, the phases of the re- 
volytMm wei* reflcctad at Snat Domiagv with the intensity of a 
burning-glass. 

" The national colours, which had been adopted with enthusiasm in 
France, were hoisted with fury under the heaven of the Antilles. An 
inhabitant of Cayes * havin'j; answered, liv :jome insulting comment on 
tlie revolution, to the reproaclics which were addressed to him, for 
sho\^ing: liiiiisdt' in a public place without the new cockade, was in- 
staniiy shut, and his head earned on the point of a pike ; while the 
aathontict eUtlier would not, or eoaU not, ofibr any oppoiitioB."t 

\N'e shall not enter into any detail of the excitement produced 
in Hayti by tlic excesses perpetrated in the French capital, and 
the xmm^mmVj:^ fanfaronnades of wordy sentimentalists, iu favour 
of tlie emancipation of the black population, and an ( (jualizatiou 
of ri:;dits; for although many and big words were uttered by the 
Gallic orators, nothing effectual was attempted ; but it is neces- 
sary to remark, that, 

** It was at this conjuncture that Lord Stanhope, Drs. Price and 

Priestly, Messrs. Sharp, Slade, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, who had 
for several years tormed a philanthropic association, under the name 
of * The Friends of the Blacks,' began to agitate, in the EngUsb Par- 
liament, the great question relative to the state of the slaves."t 

Paris followed the example of ^"g^^^ and the United Statoi^ 
and astaUiflhed a nmtlar society* amoog whose memben were 

* '*ne city of C«ye« is situate doae to the thore, and was built in its preaant 
lona dbMll7fO. ttrecfai m totombly regaUir ; and thougli expoMd, and coiu 
fleqvently bad in wet wsi Uiei y are dear, and without holes such as disgrace the ca- 
|nta1. The hou^pfl are also of a snpeiior class, but generally of wood. The wliole 
]4ain IS coosiderabiy cooler than Port-au-Prince, and there is a r^ular sea-breexe; 
Mt from the pWa beinf alMd, time b eomlderable iidoMas in all dkectioiis, 
m m mm una the priaclpal place of the coloured population undflr B%and. 

• ♦ * * Ttie w«y-«ide of the Rrentie that lead<5 t{i the principal entrance of the 
toim> lias maoj very neat suburban cottages, to which the more opulent citizens 
s«CiM dbr tiie Ubodn ef dej lisve CMiaad. Hmv dlstrilnitioii rendan tite ap« 
pRMdi cacceedingly Utilf , fbif gnerallx have smne gtrdea araand fhsM, and 
Hiey are painted of a<; many oiloan aa a Dutdi iiimflMr-lKNiaa.^-->lfAinui]rna'a 
Notm, roL I. pp. 74, 5 — 80. 

t Pappait sorlea Ikovblaa da 8riat IXoniiigne, par Garrin-Coulon, torn. I. p. 74. 

i Bdfvlatimi da Saint Donai^gm, parte BamFMnpUlade LafeR)ii| torn. I. p. 10. 
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enrolled the names of Petion, Brissot, Mirabeau, Claviere, the 
Abbe Gregoire, and Condorcet ; * while the capture of the Bas- 
tille mtoxicated the colonists to so powerful a degree, that they 
became, in their turn, the aggressors, and compelled a French 
functionary to leave the island, and withdraw to ma own eonntiy, 
by demanaiiig I'rom him an account of his official acta, for which 
he was responsible only to his aovereiffn. The deeree of the 
National Assembly, of the 8th of Mar<£, 1790, was a new and 
pow^ul agent of irritation, and al^ the time it reached Saint 
Domingo, 

" Two hundred and thirteen representatives of the colony liad met 
at St. Mark's, t and created themscl^c^ into a General Assciubly ; and 
one of their first acts was a declaruLioi* Uidt all the wiiitcs would prefer 
death to sharing political rights with a bastard and dej^enerate race; 
and they voted themselves the only lasvlui representatives of the colony. 
On the 28th of May they issued a declaration of their rights, which 
many moderate members refused to sign, and withdrew. Freed from 
their embarrassing presence^ they proceeded to orgaaiie coromttteet of 
war, of marine, and eren of diplomacy ; and ventured to summon the 
heads of the colonial government. 

" The Govemor-General Peynier, finding his authority to totter, 
endeavoured to uphold it by secretly encouraging the coloured party, 
who, tinder such sanction, did not omit to press their pretensions. 

" From these dissensions there arose two governments,— ore con- 
sisting of the governor-general, assisted by the superior councd of 
Port-au-Prince, and the other of the General Assembly. The latter 

• Harvey, in his ** Sketches," adds those of La Fayette and Robespierre. 

f '*The approaches to St. Mark are good, though tiie immediate entrance 
ihitnifh ft dilapidated gate is paltry. The town itself is ttrikiiigly contrasted with 
any thing I had previously seen. Though filltd with ruins, Ihcy were ruins of 
magnificence ; and some of the houses, cpecialiy thnee that face the sea, are of a 
very superior order, being built of frecatuue, which had been prepared and sent out 
from France. The town, thovgh alwaya email, most have been really very beanti* 
ful, and there are abundant materials for restoring it, if not to its former beauty, 
certainly to a ?;tntc of comparative grandeur. • ♦ There are also about the toim 
some fortified piuce&, among others Fort Churchill, which were erected by our army 
daring onr ocenpation of the lalaad."— Mackkmsh's Nblet, vol. I. p. 134. 

"The seat of the republican government was Port-au- Prince, a place next in 
magnitude, and importance to Cape Francois. It is situated towards the south- 
western extremity of the island, at the farther end of a beauutul bay, along the 
bofdera of a plain of great extent, which ia bounded by monntaina of prodi^ovs 
altitode. fint though bnilton a nmilar plan to the capital of th« northern districts, 
especially in ttie width and regTilarity of its streets, it is prently inferior to that 
plikce in ita bladings — the greater part of the houses consisting entirely of wood. 
And beaidea being In many parta in a atate of ruin, iu southern aspect, and the flat 
twampy gronnds in its immediate neighbourhood, render it one of the moat nn* 
healthy plarps in the island." — Harvey's Sketches, pp. 3r>l, 2. 

*' The city is partially fortified landward, and is commanded in the rear by ' Forts 
Belain and Alexandre,'— the last so named in tiouour of Petion ; and the harbour ia 

E reeled by a battery on a small iaiand, at a ▼ery abort dlataaee tnm th« ihofe."^ 
CUMSU't N9t99t voL I. p. 6. 
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attempted to settle the dispute bv votinj^ their opponents to be traitors, 
opened the ports to ail itaiioiis, dud or^aniseLl iroups, liolding out in- 
ducement to those in the king*s service to abandon their colours. They 
abo tticceeded io corrupting the crew of the Leopard^ then in the bay 
of Port-au-Prince. 

These acts of violence induced the governor to dissolve the 
General Assembly, alleging the treasonable acts as the cause of doing 
so. Violent proceedings on both sides followed ; and at last the Assem- 
bly embarked in a body on board ibe Leopard for France, to lay their 
grievances before the National Assembly. On tlu ir departure the 
governor convoked the primary As'^cmblies ; but some did not meety 
and others re-elected their old deputies."* 

The tocsiii was now indeed sounded : Hayti no longer strove 
aninst a foreign foe, but waned upon Iiera«If ; and a suoceaaion 
of abortive measures ensued on both sides. The execution of 
Ogig and his brother, with thdr allies the Chavanesy i^i^peaied to 
vend asunder the last link between the whites and the coloured 
population ; and although partial insurrections took place both 
m the west and south nsari j the same period, they were soon 
suppressed. The commotion created by the decree of the French 
National Assembly, dissolving the Geaeial Assembly on the plea 
of unconstitutional acts, was not^ however, to be so readily ap- 
peased ; and the arriral at Portrau-Prince of two French ships 
of the line conveying troops to maintain order in the colony, t 
completed the disafectloii of the opposite party; and scenes ct 
barbarity and bloodshed ensued over which we eagerly drop a 
veil. Suffice it to say, that within a very short period a third of 
the northern province was reduced to a heap of ruins ; and that 
human lives were wantonly sacrificed, without pity, and appa- 
rently without remorse. 

'* It was amid the horror ot all these c if curastances," says the Baron 
de Lacroix, that the New Assembly, which always substituted the 
term General for that of Colonial^ commenced its sittings. Be- 
wildered alike by prejudice and sufiering, its first hopes did not turn 
towanls the coontry to which it attributed all iu disasters,»it disdained 
even to make them known there ; and in order to prevent the govern- 
ment from doing its duty in this respect, it laid an embargo upon all 
the vessels in tlie colooy/'l 

This remark is called forth on the part of the French historian, 
by the fact, that man) of the measures of the mother-country 
having tended to alienate the attachment of the colonial proprie- 

* Uackansie** NotM, vol. II. pp. 1617. 

t Mackenzie's Notet, vol. II. p. 13. 

i R^Tolattoa de Saiat Doouiigue, tome I. p. 95. 
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tors, the counter-revolutionists gladly availed themselves of the 
circumstances at this period, to endeavour to wrest the island 
from the power of its soi-dimnt protector, and to place it under 
the safep^uard of Great Britain. Proposals were accordingly 
made to Sir Adam Williamson, then governor of Jamaica, to tha 
cffbct ; and the negotiations were carried on by Colonel Char- 
miU} , whose misrepresentations induced the General to accede to 
his propositions, and to dispatch, in September, 1793, a small 
force under Colonel Whitdocke, to occupy the distant posts of 
J^r^mie* and Cape Nidiolas Mole.t AHl e3q>ectation of co- 
operation from the inhabitantB, fully as it had been gnannteed, was 
soon, however, proved to be hopdess ; a few royalists did their 
bert to redeem the pledge of the erally Ghannilly, but their nam- 
befB were insnficient to render effieiSRt aid ; and aflev fi?e yean 
^pent in distaateftd and dtsastrons struggles, the British troops 
mder Sir Thomas Maitlaadi who had succeeded to the eomfmBW, 
evacnated first Port-an-Prinoe, and lastly Gape Nieholaa Mole, 
leaving hdiind them the hones of thonsnnds of their vic^inmnd 
eoBniryiueUy and an cnonnons treaBin*C' -and carrymg tstntf 
Botiiinff save disease, h^urt^hnnnnff, ai^ ThismnithttTO 
been l£e more galling to the baffled and &eomfited little annj, 
as it is evident that at that period the Bag^ieh as a nation exla- 
hited Kttle interest in the contention betwe en Fhaee and her 
&aflbcted snb|ectB of the Antilles : and it is on record that Mr. 
ntt, on leammg the dissensions whidi had grown up between 
Ihem, ironieally observed — It appears that the French w3l he 

* " The J^rdmie district lias some aUraotions, from rccoUecdons of bnccanioiv 
•ad from flie Act that the fiist ^virioii of our fll-ftitod expeditioti» at tiie begtudiiif 

of thft revolution, k&ded there." — ^MAexBUziK's Nottt^ toI. I. p. 84. 

■f " Tilt* hfirbour is first-rate, beins: rompletcly land-locked, so that Wttar is 
as still aB that of a pond, and of great depth close to a very bold shore. ^ * 
CShm Mieliotai Mole, a« li waU knofim to efety om tm aamwuH wfHi tfc« ■ wo Mut 
dTsL Domingo, waa fiistified at graat expense by Hie Fkvadi goremment ; and 
after wc obtained possession, it wns rendered one of tbe stronpest in the world, 
seaward. And even now the mined works retain the names which we had given 
iiwiii. After an enonnons cspams liad boB& ^nritiaHty IncunPadf tlia late 9t 
Aomas Maitland entered into a omwHim nittk Toosirint in IMt Mid driimwl 
«p tlie fortificalions to him, with so mnch pomp as to call forth the sneers of the 
f rench writers. When Christophe and Pition divided the French portion of the 
hhnd, the Mds retained Ita fidelity to tbe latter. Hm fonner besieged it in 1S12, 
and aftt r tlio pernor, General Lamar, bad ban killed, and his immediate suc- 
(wssor had blown ont his brnin<5 on despairing of snccour, it fell into the hands of 
Christophe, who butchered some of the sunrivors, rased the works, and erea cut 
down the trees that adorned the s ubw bs— a melancholy saonMaant of Us viadictiTe 
fury. The destruction of the trees was an act of very wanton ferocity, as they 
afforded almost the only shade in that nf iL^hbourlKtod. the country heinj? remarknhly 
arid and bare. The city is now reduced to the lowest state — there being no trade, 
notwithstanding its fine situation. In the event of war it would still be an invaluable 
military position, which would probably not be O fwtoohad ailhar byAaaaiioa or 
ikaaaa^^^Mr. voL I. pp. 48.9. 
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compelled to take their coffee with barley-sugar and that h» 
Touchsafed no other comment upon the matter.* 

It is a singular feature in the hibtury uf ihu Ha) tian Re|iublic, 
th:u at no one trying epoch of her fate has she failed to find 
aiiioug lier population some prominent and fearless individual, 
who, whatever might be the dai'ker traits of his character, had 
nevertheless outgrown his countrymeQ in intellect as well as am- 
bition. Ag6 was her first political champion ; and although his 
career was short, it was nevertheless as consistent as it was 
ifiirited ; and the firmness with which he met the dreadful death 
a the wheel, pra?ed that even when overpowered he was still 
mooewered. Thenext Haytian who aapired to free hSm oonntiT 
fan toe tlunll of tiie whites wss Jean Fnngois, who MMuneii 
the title of Grand- Admiiai of Fcaiice,f while the xepcosch of 
eMioa cmeltv, whidk has heen hfought, and with too much jus- 
tice, against the colonists of Haytl) of whatever denomination, was 
rinieC it most be remembered, equally with their oppiments* 
Ihe strng^ was one of blood md hsrbaritj on both sides ; and 
the anoy of Jean Fiangois, slthoag^ eneom:aged in their attempt 
it ^mwdpation bgr the Spanish ooloDists, imd above all by the 
priesthood of both that country and Fhmce, who in the war of 
ttrtmainstion winged between the advene |isrties fDcud a means 
of ndnlging their own pasakms^and furthenng their own avarie^ 
as well as of inereasmg their own stteogth, showed at least an 
meiieation towards mmtordem^cv, — a liMSt lendeced evident in 
the lett^ addressed by its principal ofileem to General Bbndhe* 
lmiie» of which one of the pssaages mns thus : — 

" Iq order to prove to you that we arc not so cruel as you may be- 
lieve, we desire, with all oor hearts, to conclude a peace ; but it most 
beoa the condition that all the whites^ both of the platos and heights, 
letire to join you, and thence return to their own aomca, thus aban* 
dooiag the Cape (Haytien) | without one sing;le exceptioa : let them 
take vrith them their gold and their jewels ; we only puiaue that dear 
liberty which it to us so precious an object.*' 

An intestine struggle, based i^Km a Mlncj like tint wUdi 
dirtracted tins unhappy island, was perimps tfale most fearibl visi- 
lation to which it eomd have been Bubjected-*-for it was on all 
ades a war of principle. The blad^ populatioii} even whfle de^ 
fying and endangering the French anthoritiea^ still considered 

* Hiatoire de h 6mm Cirfle en France, torn. I., p. 285. 

t His lieuten'int T^rassou, took that of Generalissimo of Saint Domingo. 

t This citT, caUed by tlie Spaniards Goarico (iU aboriginal name), and since 
faoffB u Cibo Snilo, Cap Francois, Cap BflpiMiadn, Cap Henri, ad latterlyCap 
K^^tien, was ori^budlj the seat of govennnent, and was the handaomett dly of tM 
BcpBhtic* U wiatedy dBrtrojfid by the mfth^B a< Miy 7» IStf. 
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thenisrlvrs as faithful subjects to the niother-euuntry. and as 
conteiiJiiig only against local abuses; while their adversaries, 
divided between aiiger and contempt at what they held to be a 
haraasincr and profitless opposiiiuii to their rights, ;is masters of 
the Soil that thoy liad concjuered, endeavoured by every means, 
however barbarous and iiii( r)in})rnmising, to resume the sway 
which had l)een so riidt l} shaken. liuL the most fearful feature 
of this insular contention was the hostile collision into which the 
question of colour brought all links of kiiidi-ed and connexiun. 
The loose code of morals which had been introduced by all classes 
of the colonists, had, when pui-sued through its intricate ramifi- 
catioiis, made one common family of the whole settlement — the 
degrees of affinity being determined by the complexion ; and 
thus, when the coloured population armed themselves against the 
blacks, they were >vaging unnatural warfare against those whose 
blood was still icapjiig in ilieir veins. 

Had they been able to comprehend, and willing to adiuii, this 
truism, the island might indeed have been equally lost to France 
in the sequel ; but its annals would never have been laden, as 
they now are, with records of intestine struggle and ruthless 
murder. 

The bad policy displayed by the French general in sending 
against the insurgents a force so small as to render its defeat 
easy, naturally raised the confidence of Jean Francois and bis 
followeiB ; and their next step was to dispatch one of their repre- 
sentatives to Port Margot, preceded by a white flag, bearing on 
(me mde the inscription of Vive U Eoi, and on the other that of 
Ancien Regime^ and furnished with the declaration — 

**That they had taken up arms in defence of the kin^, whom the 
whites held prisoner at Paris, because he bad willed to aflraacbise tbe 
blacks, his fvtithful siibjf cts. 

•'That they consequently required this aifrancbi&ement, and the re- 
establishuient of the old government. 

" In considei alien of which concessions the wliiies should have their 
lives granted to them, and be sud'ered to leLum in quiet to their 
homes; but that tbey would be previously disarmed. 

Id reply to this overture tbey were Informed, that Port Margot 
being but an isolated portion of the eolony, nothing coucluaive could 
be decided on; but that the terms accepted by the Cape (Haytien) 
would be conceded. The rebels, taking this answer as an avowal of 
weakness, made a vigorous attack, which was followed by their de- 
feat."^ 

This disaster, however^ far from dispiriting the iiisiiigeiit6» 

* BMvtfon 4e Siint ]>oiiiiDg:ae. Aaon. Tbn. L p. ICS. 
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only tended to teach them greater caution ; and thenceforth, 
eii«liiUj avoicUng all fortified places and military outpoete, such 
as the cordons or^ the east, the [)eninaiila of M61e St. NicholaSi 
and the plain of Fort Dauphin,* the^ made war only upon those 
isolated points where arms and provisions were alike scarce and 
diffieult to be procured. Encouraged in their excesses by the 
Ronumist priests and monks who followed their fortunes, and 
who, with few exceptions, emulated them in licentiousness and 
cruelty, thej believed that their cause was safe, and after each 
check became but the more resolute and desperate ; while among . 
the whites themselves, jealousies and dissensions increased to 
such an extent that all trust or faith in each other became 
utterly extinct. The colonists accused the military of eonnivance 
with the rebels; nor would they suffer themselves to be convinced 
to the contrary, even by the massacre of twenty officers of the 
Cape regiment, who had been made prisoners by the insurgents, 
and instantly put to death ; and, meanwhile, the coloured popu- 
lat ion of the south and east, considering themselves insulted by 
er rtain transactions at the Cape, took up arms to enact ven- 
geance — and vacating Port au-Prince, establisliod themselves at 
Cliarbonniere, the Croix-des-Bouqucts,-f- and Mircbalais.;J; 

A night engagement l)etween these new enemies and the whites 
took place ai'ter a skirmish in the plain of Cul de Sac, § in which 



* Aftenrards called Fort Rcpublicnln, and now Fort Liberti- ; known in ancient 
times m Bayaka. " Fort Liberte is in a very ruinous state, to which the fact of 
lli being a dosed port contributes very essentially ; but it must have been a pretty 
nun town, with an •dminible harbour w«tt protected by fortifications : the en> 
trance is narrnvr. but tbr vrntcr drop witbin the bay, where a lari^e fleet of men-of- 
wiT might ricte with perfect sccuruy. Tiie General endeavoured to revive the in- 
^BStry both of the town and neighbourhood ; and for failure, the usual reasons, 
' v&Qt of hmnda and eapital,' were isTariably aaaigned.*' — Mackknsik*8 Nott9, 
»ol. I. p. 19G. 

t " A village memorable in tbc ainKils of Ilaytian warfnro, the seat of many a 
bloody skirmish." — Candler's Brief A oi ices of Hayti^ p. 

I " The town opened upon Qft widi its fortifieatfoat, itandiag oa the prectpitoos 
bank of the Artibonite. * * This place has been for some time destsned to 
be the of government. A fort has bet-n there erected, a dep6t of armi and 
anunuoitiou established, and several buildings have been commenced. * * 
The dimate ie aaid to be healthy, and from ita elevation the enrrenti of air are lets 
tUgnaot than in the plains below, rendering the heat, though eoaeiderable, infinitdy 
more tolerable. • • • Mirebalais is well placed m a capitr^l as well as a 
BUlitary position. It is quite protected by a chain of hill-fort6 towards the plain of 
Cnl de See, flanked by a rapid and deep stream^ and eommanding the most Im* 
portant patt to Hit DOrth and to the east."— MACXSMSim's JVb/ct, toL I. pp. 
323.5. 

i *' The most spacious of the plains is that of Vega Real, which traver&c/i several 
the northern departmente : Its length is 220 miles ; it is exceedingly fertile and 
"^c^ Watered. Its chief jrodneeis troacco of an excellent quality; it grows also 

»tigar and cocoa, and aftDrds pajturn^e to large herds of cattle \ but imina; to its 
pr^Qt spare population, yields comparatively little of food or agreeable luxuries to 
VOL. lii. — .\0. I. t 
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the latter were routed ; when a sugai* plantation liavinoj been 
fired, the f^cond combat was waged amid an atou^pliere of 
flame — and with tho same result. 

It would be paiulul as well as needless to follow up the course 
of intrigue, virulence, tmd misrule, N\ hich was pursued by either 
party. Conflicting interests harassed and trammelled the 
leaders of the respective factioiiri ; the vacillating councils of 
France, where one decree annulled another, kept alive the spirit 
of unrest, aud weakened her own authuiity, bv undeceiving thone 
who had been taught to believe in her iniailibility ; and ulti- 
mately, the coloured party, gaining courage from the paljKvble irre- 
solution of their opponents, demanded tlmt the gairic.un of Port- 
au-Piince should be disbanded, and the city entrusted to a i^uard 
of their own militia. These conditions were at once acceded to, 
and the regular government re-est^ibliblied. 

The subsequent declaration of the French commissioners be- 
fore the Colonial Assembl}, that they would recognize only two 
classes of inhabitants in Saint Domingu — Irec men without dis- 
tinction of colour, and slaves — gave great confidence to the new 
citizens ; while the pro|>rietors and planters were re-assured by 
the arrival of six thousand efficient troops, sent by the French 
govermuent to protect the property of the colonists, and to 
restore the tranquillity of the island. In this latter purpose they, 
however, miserably faded ; for where they should have struck a 
sudden and decisive blow, they merelj' temporized — listened to 
recriminatory complaints from all parties ; and finally contented 
themselves with dissolving the Colonial Assembly, after passing 
an act of pardon and oUivion, and expelling General Blanche- 
lande. The result of this languid, and without doubt interred, 
policy, was such as nugiit have been anticipated. The party 
which comidered itself oppressed by thn new arrangement, became 
only the more determined in its hostility; and ere long the 
island was once more the theatre of w«r. 



the wants of man. Tlie noble riverB, Yague and Touna, which traTerse its whole 
extent, will serve greatly to facilitate the transit of its produce, whenever a large 
and leflTe body of tettlera nay dafote themielTes to the cnltifatioii of its aoQ. Thia 
plain alone might well support ita nBinio& of inhaMtanta. That of Santo Domingo 
is the nf\'t in importance, and has very few people upon it, although from its 
fertility and extent of surface — 700 square leagues — it would yield, if cultivated, an 
immensity of produce. The plain of Azna has a surface of ISO aqnare leagoes, and 
that of Neybe 80 square leagues. Of the remaining plains it hi only neadful to 
mention La Ploine du Nord, near Cape Hayticn, Le Cul de Sac, nrnr Port- 
au-Prince ; in both of which sugar was formerly cultivated to a great extent, and 
where a large number of sugar works and distilleries are still In operation to furoi&h 
syrup and nm tot the homo inaflE«t.'*-^A3iPLBK'a £Hff JVMteia ^ Hiylft V* 4. 
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The afiin devolving upon the commiMioiien beooming daily 
more difficult and intneate^ they called to their aid not only aU 
the felons in the gaob, but alao the revolted ehiefe Pierrot and 
Maeaya; and» having aecored their co-operationi endeavoured 
through this medium to ellbet a permanent alliance with their 
leaders. Jean Francois, however, resolutely resisted all over- 
tures tending to such a point, and stoutly refused to listen to 
ever^' proposal of coalition ; and thus, in proc^ of time, Com- 
nuBBioner Southonax, finding himself hemmed in at the CSape, with 
sm inconsiderable force of eighteen hundred men, to whom were 
Opposed about thirty tliousand of the inf^ur^eots, proclaimed the 
fgamtl enuHicipation of all the slaves. His two colleagues vehe- 
mently opposed this measure ; but after the death of one of theee, 
bis survivor published in the south a proclamation to the same 
«ftet as that of Southonax, and shortly afterwards issued a code 
of regulations for the enforcement of labour. 

By this measure the attachment of tiie great mass of colonial 
proprietors to the mother-country was irremediably shaken ; and 
the counter-revolutionists availed themselves of the fact to place 
the island under the protection of Great Britain. The result of 
Ihe negotiation is well known. Feebly eupported, even by the 
myalistSi the British troops, after struggling daring five years to 
ftttore penee and order, at length, as already stated, abandoned 
all hope of accompiiabiug their object, and quitted the island* 
Oil the 22nd of Jime, 1795, by the Treaty of Basle, the sove> 
reignty of the eastern division of the island was ceded to the 
French ; the commissioners who had been sent as prisoners to 
France, and tried at the bar of the National Convention, on 
charges exhibited ap^ainst them by the colonists, hafl Ik tni acquit- 
ted by that tribunal ; and Southonax, accompanied by four new 
coUoat^cs, — two of whom (Geraud and Leblanc) lie induced to 
quit the country, wliile a third (Roume) was dispatched to the 
city f f Santo Domingo,* — remained associated with the last (liai- 
uiund) in full authority in the old French colony. 

* " It is built on a •mall platform that eommands the harbour. Iti fbnn is 
Inpesoidal, extending along the (river) Ozama al)OLit *J00 yards, aii4 along the sea 
about 800, hanng <i circnit of abont 3000 yards. Tlie whole ig surrounded with a 
run part, which varies in Uuckiiefis &om B to 12 feet. There are also around it 
traces of a ditch. The bastbns are small, and two half*moon batteries protect the 
two extremes, and some irregular works defend the city towards the sea. A small 
h^'L'hf to the north-wegt romraands the rampart in thnt direction. * * The 
interior ot the city is regularly laid oat in streets, that intersect each other nearly 
at right angles. The houses are in the Spanish style, the Urgsr ones forming a 
square, witih an inner quadrangle— thoM of an infertor kind snch ae are leeii in the 
smaller towns in ^'p^'"» ^^^h massy doors and barred windows. ♦ ♦ The 
streets arc not ail paved, but they are wide and spacious. ThecUnuite is a^ceable." 
— Mack.knzib'8 Noieif vol. I. pp. 263-4 . 

l2 
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Naw it was that Toussaint, with wh oso naniG every one at all 
conversant with the romance of Hjiytian history must be familiar, 
having obtained the rank of general of division, threw aside all 
further attempt at disguise, and assumed that prominent cha- 
laeter which he maintained to his death. 

** This extraordinary person was born a slave at Breda,* a plantatHm 
very near to Cape Francois, belonging to Count Noe. From the oeca- 
pation of a carter lie arrived at that of a postilion. On this estate he 
Uved until he was above fitty years of age, when the insurrection called 

him to perform a more elevated cliaracter. While in his humble sta- 
tion, he had been laua:^it to rrnd and write, some say by a Capuciiia 

Ije himself alleged by a non-coiumissioned officer of the regiment of 

the Cape. On joining the insiurectionary bands of Jean Francois, he 
bore the ludicrous title of ' Physician to the Armies of the King,' while 
in fact lie lieUl a laihtary command. He wus afterwards aide-de-camp 
both to Biassou and to Jean Fran9oi8, and eventually obtained the 
rank of colonel in the Spanish service, in which he acquired gieat 
respect for the regularity with which he discharged bis religious 
duties. The Marquess d'Herroona, the Spanish general, in speaking 
of him, declared that Ood» in this terrestrial globe, could not commune 
with a purer spirit. Through the medium of the Abbe de la Haye, he 
was seduced by General Laveaux to betray his Spanish associates ; and 
at the time when Hermona*8 confidence was most unbounded, he de- 
serted to the Republican party, taking with him a considerable body of 
his fellows. And to mark his 7eal, taking a select party, he traversed 
with rapidity and establislieci the Republican banner on all the points 
in the north where that of Spain had previously floated. 

" His subsequent history is that of the island ; and he was endowed 
with many indisputable qualifications for the part he had determined 
to p] a V . Possessed of an iron constitution, he was enabled to bear any 
fatigue ; he was capable of great and continued mental exertion ; whife 
h» dissimulation, perfidy, and cruelty are described as knowing no 
bounds, though always veiled under the mask of religion, charity, and 
meekness. Using his profound knowledjge of the negro character, 
without ever betraying himself, he acquired an almost superhuman 
influence. General Lacroix say?, and I have never heard it contra- 
dicted even by his conlemporanes ivi Hayti, tfiat * the soldiers regarded 
him as a stiperior being, and the cultivators prostrated themselves 
before him as before a divinity. All his generals trembled before him. 
Dessalinos did not dare to look in his face, and all the world trembled 
before Ins generals !' — a short but iuteliigent description of the mode oi 
government liiea in vog;ue. 

** Toussaint has been accused of licentionsness in his morals in after- 
life, thouiih abstemious in his food : and it is asserted, that while he 

* <*Ivitit0d BfsdSv nd found that tlthoii|^ eultlvation is not wholly absadondit 
the bnildiiigB m one bcsp of nii]ia."«»MACKS2rns's iVolft, vol. I. p. 190. 
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med all the terrors of Catholic superstition to augmeoi his authority, 
he secretly communicated to the Directory that bis measures were only 

dictated by policy. 

*' Notwit.lislaiiding these statements, there can be but little doubt 
that he would have been a distinguished man in any country in which 
a field for his exertions had existed : the facts of bis elevation attest 
this; but the contirrnation is to be found in the measures he puisued 
to maintain order and industry, by which only he could ensure the 
indepeiideDce of bis country/' * 

That his policy was equal to his daring, we have sufficient 
proof in the skilful manner in which he contrived to rid himself 
of his early friends, Southonax and Laveaux, by causina: them to 
be chosen as deputies from the colony to the legislative body in 
France, and by giving to them a suite composed of all those 
black oflicers who had disapproved of bis measures. The remain- 
ing commissioner (Kaimond) co operated with Toussaint ; but 
General Kigaud, although stiil in arms for the Republic in the 
Sf^utb. did not coalesce with him; while it soon became evident 
tiiat the Directory, notwithstanding their external demonstra- 
tions of cordiality and confidence, wore rapidly becoming- mis- 
trustful of their general-in-chief — and in order to count rract his 
influence, they sent out General Hedonviile as their agent. 

This officer, Dotwitbstanding his reputation, committed a capital 
fiolt, In marking bis distrust in bis new colleague by landing at the 
city of Santo Domingo ; and some ill-timed remarks of his staff con- 
firming Toussaint *8 suspicions, led to the asaassinatioD (it is asserted by 

his orders) of two of Hedonvillc's aides-de-camp. The attempt that 

the g-eneral made to reconcile Rigaud and Toussaint also failed, owin^ 
probably to the mutual distrust of all parties. After the British had 
evacuated, in 1798, their last stronghold, Toussaint appears to have 
thought it unnecessary to retain his disguise — at least, in the colony. 
All insurrection was excited among the culLivators, and iiedonvilie was 
obliged to embark. In an artful letter to the Directory, the now uu- 
Gontrolled general-in-chief laid claim to having re-establbhed order 
sad regularity, after tbey bad been thoroughly subverted/^ 

Hedonviile, disgusted by the ill success of bis mission, fretted 
by the popularity of Sir Thomas ^Jaltland, and especijiiiy indig- 
nant ajrainst Toussaint personalU , iinhnp|ii1y indulged bis spirit 
of retaliation by i^^'^'S^^llc^ Kigaud witli tin l aniv of general-in- 
chief, thus placing him on the same footing as« Tousisaint, and 
creating an additional cause of jealousy and contention between 
themselves aud their respective followers. All eiforts to r^cuucUe 

* Mackenzie's Notes, vol. II. pp. 45-6. 
t Ibid. 47. 
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these |)(nveiriil rivals proved abortive; and Kigaud, who con- 
sidered liirrif^rif af^grieved that Lcopano * should not havo hvvn 
included in the territory sul ejected to his command, comineneed 
hostilities l)y suq)rising that jdace, of which he possessed hini^olf 
at an i!iiii>( nse expense of human life. The agents of Tou&saint, 
and liic English who fell into the hands of Rigaud at Jcn'rnie, 
and at Great and IMih Goave,t were mercilessly slaughtered ; 
and many colonists holding property in the island fell a prey to 
the man whom they had too hastily received into their confidence 
as the regenerator of his country. 

The reprisals oi ioussaint, meanwhile, were equal to the a^- 
gi'essions of his opponent ; and the atrocities committed by his 
satellite, 1 )essalines, in the south^ were such as to inspire tern» 
in every bosom. 

Early in 1800, Rigaud spread an alarm among the plaiuera 
^sliich caused them all to retreat into the towns, where they 
might more effectually defend themselves; and their nunil oi's 
became so great that th nssiiilants took alarm in their turn, and 
collected in such imnienise masses to make the attack, that they 
soon added the horrors of famine to those of wai\ In Jacmel| 

* " Ltogane is a considerable town, chiefly built of wood ; and the streets, 
though nnpared, are better than those of Port-au-Prince. There is onlj an open 
roadstead, but no sheltered harbour. During the reTolutiomary contests, Leogane 
wu • point oF «gU6 wmiequeDce, and frequently tlie scene of raiif uinary conlDcta. 
It wis also a place of importance, even at the time of the first discoverj, being then 
the principal place of the kingdom of Xaragns, binder tVic Cfxricjue Behrchin, who^e 
wocesior and sister Anacoana was so treacherously ensnared and bruuily ntur- 
dtnA hj tiM ordan of Ovaado, abo«t tlM year 1497. 

*'DanDgthe French regime, it was a place (tf very considerable importance; and 
in more rerrnt times it fell alternately into the possession of all the rnnfpndmg par- 
ties, and is noted for the executions inflicted by General Rigaud on all who bad de- 
i0it«i ivpabUoM Imairt, wkm 1w retook H In \fU***^^UmMm9Mm'% JIMn^ 
^oL I. pp, 57-8* 

f " Grand Gonve was nerer (as far as I know) a place of any great note ; at pre- 
sent it, is a miserable small town. * * Petit Goave, a miserable looking place, once 
the capital of the French colony, could not afford us bare walls for hire. • * The 
harbour is said to be the beat on this line of coast, but the dimate iMiliBelfliy» and 

the toTTTi thrrrffire Ic^s frcfjuented than it would otlicruisc be. The sea defer rrs "re 
deficribt'd as having been good under the old regime; at present they are much re* 
duced both in number and quality.''— /6u{. toL I. pp. 61 — 3. 

X "The town of Jacmel consists of two parts : the lower town, buHt along the 
ibore nt iliC bottom of a bay where the sLi]'jii[it: Me^, mid wlicre business is carnct! 
on ; and the upper town, built on a hill immediately behind the lowrr. The view 
of this port from a tthip*s deck at sea, with its white buildings and terrace-bke form, 
■MMt be very atrikiaf. The etreets are poor and ilUpaved, and there are oot maay^ 
good bouses ; the best bnilding in the place belongs to the President rBoyer), who 
is ?ek!nTn there, and which therefore stands empty. The iiihaliitants .Lre estimated 
ai; from 6000 to 7000. There is a good market place, a spacious and rather hand« 
lone paiiili dittfeb^ aad atte^g friieii." CAftPua'a Briaf MHieet BnH, pp. 
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■loM, mtn tlnnifoartiioiisaiid penonB perished of bonger. The 
•trngglet ef ^gand and hk paorty were vain agaiiiet tro Buperior 
iniiiflBee and taei of Tonnamt. The wondei7ul power which he 
bed aeqimed over the morale of the people added strength to his 
mifitarj anthority ; and it is no slight triunmh fop the memory of 
this extraordinaiT man, that in this respect ne has even extorted 
the admiration oi General de Lacroix, who, despite national pre* 
judioesi tbns bears testimony to the &et 

" It wai rtaiariuible to sae Afiricant, the body Daked» provided only 
with a caHooeh-boz, a awoid, and a masket, cive an eianiple of the 
BKntwiere diwipUiie ; hamgbut re e en tly cowpwated acampaiga wheie 
they had aebaiated entirely on ears of maize » they establiahed themselves 
IS the lowns» witheat touching either the provisions expoatd in the 
shops, or those which the cuUivaton broegfat in from ihe coantry. 
Tractable and tinnd before their officers, and respectful towards the in- 
habitants, it ^vn<! necessary to iavite them more than once, in order to 
make them accept food/' * 

The establishment of the consular government in Fi-ance wbb 
followed by the mission to Hayti of Generals Michel and Vincent, 
sent there by Bonaparte to secure a continuation of that influence 
iihich the expulsion of HedonviUe bad tangfat him to be on the 
vase. Tousaaintt auspicioua of treaehery, caused both to be 
anested, but afterwardis liberated them at the Cape ; where they 
eonmiuiionied to him the political clianges which had taken place 
a France, and the confimmtion of his rank by the J 'irst Consul, 
as geaen^iesimo of the army of Saint Domingo. This latter in* 
telligenco naturally flattered the ambition of Toussaint ; but he 
nevertheless continued distrustful on the subject of the French 
Revolution, as set forth in the proclamation to the citizens of 
Hayti ; nor did even the promise which it contained, of the for- 
mation of new and appropriate local laws, or the pledge giFcn to 
reject the liberty and equality of the blacks, inspire the confi- 
dence which they were intended to produce. The command of 
Buonaparte that all the colonial banners should bear in letters of 

fold ihe inscripttcm " Braves Noires I souvenez-vous que le pen pie 
'rancais seul reconnoit vos droits," full as the motto might be 
of affectionate chivalry, brought no conviction to the hearts of 
men who had long cast aside the sentimentalities of diplomatic 
intrinrue, and plunged heart and soul into all the hoiTors of civil 
warfare. Nor were the leading authorities of Saint Domingo 
satisfied with the French scheme of leu^islating at home for the 
colony. They had been strivinij for freedom, and tliey cared not 
to exchange one thrall for another ; they desired to legislate as 

* Revoiuttou de SftinC Domiugue, tome I. p. 348. 
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well as to fight for themselves ; and thef resented tlus, which 
they considered to he an undue aasumptioii on the part af the 
First Consul, by treating General Michel with such marked 
coolness and disregard, that he returned to £nrope» leaving 
Vincent and Raimond in the island. 

•* Being now freed from domestic rivals, Toussaint beoran to develope 
bit schemes of personal aggrandisement; he received vviili kindness the 
old coloaists ; restored Ibe Gregorian calendar, in opposition to that of 
the republican style ; attached to his person white officers ; treated the 
clergy with uobounded rCTerence; and turrounded himself with a 
choien body-guard of one tbouiand eight hundred men, dieiied in 
the costume of the old ' gardes du corps' of France. He selected, 
without reference to complexion, the most efficient officers for every 
branch of the public service; and promoted agriculture, both for home 
use and foreign export— on the last of which he well knew his pecu- 
niary resources depended. Under the pretext of enforcinc: the treaty of 
Basle, he announced, in 1800, to tlic Spanish governor, Don Joachim 
Garcia, his intention of taking possession ul lite Spanish colony; and 
in spite of the Spaniard*8 moderation, and the arrival of the French 
vessel wiLii dispatches (which broup^ht, as was expected, orders ri_;ainst 
such an attempt), he pressed forvvaid at the head of an irresistible force, 
and occupied the whole of the Spanish colony. The messenger with 
the dispatches was then permitted to deliver his nnavailing instructions. 

** Tlie next step in his career was, with the aid of Bosgella, Pascal 
and others, to promulgate the constitution of the colony of Saint 
Domingo, (without the sanction of the French government,) by which 
he was declared governor for life. But still the title of colony was ie« 
taincd/'* 

Vincent in vain dissuaded the i2;oncraliasinio from so extreme 
a step. The resolution of Tous.saint was taken ; and Vincent 
himself, despite his repugnance, was dispatched to France with 
tlie Act oi liulepciidence. 

On the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, the First Consul was 
enaijled to turn his attention more undividedly towards the colo- 
nies, and he then coiiuiieucod his opposition to the iiidej)endent 
projects of the Haytinn governor ; but Toussaint had taken his 
measures too effectually to be easily dh^lodo^ed. Like Xa])o!eon 
himself, he had " achieved greatness," — and he loved it, nuL only 
for its o\Mi .sake, but because it had been his own work. Nor 
must the lii^h and holy ambition be denied to hiui, of seeking the 
welfare and prosperity of the country to which he owed his birth, 
and the oppressed race of wliich he was himself the representa- 
tive. Even surrounded as he was by difficulties and dangers of 

* Mackenzie's Notes, ?oL II. p. 50. 
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no ordinary descriptioD, wHli a fieree enemy dogginpr hm nath, 
9od a subtle ally striving to nndenniiie his authority, he dia not 
neglect the interior economy of the island, but established agni- 
rian regulations which secored the well-doing of his snperior 
officers. 

Satisfied, at length, that nothing save force could dislodge 
the Lord Protector/' whom he had himself assisteil to place on 
his perilous eminence, and anxious to ^nsolidate his tottering 
authority in the West Indian Archipelago, the First Consul, early 
in the December of 1801, fitted out an expedition against Saint 
Domingo, under the command of his brotner-in>Iaw, General Le 
Clerc, with whom livas associated Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, as 
naval commander. The details given by the Uaron de Lacroix 
of the extranrrlinary want of judgment displayed by the First 
Coasul and his advisers on the subject of this expedition, will 
account for the fact of their approach being known to the Hay- 
tian authorities long before the Heet appeared off the island, and 
when it wns most essential to th^' success of the enterprise that 
ail ahould be accompliahed alike with secresy and dispatch. 

" Never did any undertaking display greater naval ttrengtb, under 
loch defective maQageroeot ; the rendezvous at sea appeared to have 

been given only to retard and to betray the expedition. 

*' In the first place the squadrons which left the different seaports 
receive r] an order to meet io the Gulf of QascoDy» where it was easy 
to run foul of eacli other. 

"The second rendezvous was at the Canary Islands, too far south 
of their direct cuiirse. 

** Ultimately, the third was at Cape Sumaua, at the head of the Island 
of St. Domingo, where the easterly winds are strong and prevalent ; 
and where, tti order not to be driven to the westward, it it necessary to 
wage constant warfare with the wind, the currents, and the waves. 
Few vessels are able to resist their combined violence. 

" The time which the squadrons lost in looking for and waiting for 
each other, caused the general muster at Cape Sumana to occupy 
several weeks. 

'* The moral efTect of a sudden appearance was lost ; while, if all the 

squadrons had rendezvoused at one of the Windward Islands, (inde- 
pendently of tiie advantage of showinir our in great numbers in 
the Arcliijx l.iy:o of tlie Antilles,) it would luive been easy, havinir tlie 
wind, and ui putting enihargos, to drop down suddenly on 6amt 
Domingo, and to profit by tlie advantages of surprise and combination. 
*'The very contrary was duut ; the crisis had time to ferment."* 

Touasaint, who galloped over to the Cape to watch the motions 
of the advaocmg iieet, was for a time utterly discouraged and 

* Revolation dc St. Domiogue, tome II. pp. C2-3. 
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hopeleejft, but he soon rallied. Its appearance at sea was formi- 
dable; but, liko a siiKill kui-nel in a nioii.strous nut, the iiuinlicT of 
troops brought by the ht'ty-l'uur vessels and frijjnte.s, winch nnidu 
80 gallant a show as they neared the island, amounted to no more 
than 10,500 men ; to whom the Haytian ijenerals could opj>ose 
a force of 20, Go 0 ; and when, early in Febniar}% Ca]>e Francois, 
then under the orders of Chribtophe, was sunmioned, he refused, 
by the orders of his chief, to receive the French armament ; and 
when he luluctantly became convinced of the utter futility of 
fin t hoi- i-esistance, fired the city by throwing a brand into his 
o\Mi house, and marched out» Leaving only a waste of smokiog 
ruin- lo the invadei*s. 

i' on J )aii})hin and Port-au-Prince, however, soon fell into the 
hands of the French ^^^eneral ; upon which an attempt was made 
to iiifliiee Toussaint to abandon the cause to which he had de- 
voted himself. The details of the interview in which his children, 
who, having been educated in the French capital, had naturally 
adopted the views and feelings of tlieir Gallic preceptors, were 
made the principal agents, were eminently affecting ; but the 
tllin t of Le Clerc served only to acerate the spiiiL of the stem 
cliief, without having power to shake his resolution. 

There is one ctfctimstance in his life which places his character ia 
an interest'ingf point of view, and cannot fail to excite our admiration — 
I mean the manner in which he conducted himself, when Le Clerc pro- 
posed to him, eit^ior to abandon the cause of liberty or to lose his two 
sons. The lalt< r wttc brought by T.e Clerc from France, where they 
had been sent for their education ; and the proposal was made bv their 
tutor, when he introduced them to their father oo thua- iciui ii. Tous- 
saint embraced them with the utmost tenderness, wept over them, and 
was for some time iti extreme agony, apparently hesitating whether he 
should yield to his affection as a father, or follow his duty as a patriot. 
He at length wiped awaj Ins tears, delirered hn sons to tlie tntor» 
saying, * Tikt back my children, since it must be so ; I will be faithful 
to my brethren and my God/ ( Ftcfs Hkt, of St. Dam. c. VIII. pp. 293 
— 241.) The youths were brought back to Le Cleic^ but what became 
of them afterwards could never be learnt." * 

In the west and south the struggle was unremitted. Many 
lives were sacrificed on both sides; nor was it until after the 
memorable define of Crete k Pierrot,t that the three Haytian 

* Sketches of Hayti, iiai vey, pp. 73-4. 

t Celebfstei in Haytian aiuuls for the defenee it nsde waidst bo Isst tiua 

tiiree divisions of General Le Clerc*s army. • * ♦ Cr^te k Pierrot it an insigni- 
ficant fortificRtion, built by our army on the right bank of the Artibonite, protect- 
ing one of the principal passages to the north and east of the group oi mountains 
etUed'LesMoiMi aoCafeM»'«tadMMa of xtAm Movothia a nofla ftom tha 
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chiefs, Toiissaint, Dessalines, and CShdstopbe, tendered tbek 
ttbuiission to the French general. 

The result of this step was the treacherous arrest of the foimer 
on sundi-y cliarges of treason, and hif=; CTpatriation to Fi'ance, 
where he penshcfl in the ( 'hateau de Joux, " C7'ispt: par Ic froid, 
Tong& -par ses regrttsj' accordinn; to Tinrroix. l)ut aacriticedy aA 
oiher authorities declare, by more tangiUa ageuts. 

" On tbe voyage from Saint Domingo to Franoe he was lefoied all 
intercomie with his family ; he was confined constantly to his cabm, 

and the door wns guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets. On the 
arrival of the ship at Brest, no time wa<^ lost inhurryinir him oti shore. 
On the deck only was he permitted to have an interview wjth his 
wjJe and children, wliom he was to meet no more in this life. He was 
convtyed in a close carritT2:e^ anrl under a strong escort of cavahy, to 
the Castle ol Joux, n\ i\oruiaiidy, where he was commitled to the 
tthctest conhnement, with a single negro atteudaat. 

From the Castle of Joux, Toussiunt» at the approaeh of winter, 
was removed to Besan^on, and there immured in a cold, damp, and 
gloomy dungeon, like one of the worst criminals. This dungeon may 
be regarded as his sepulchre. Let the reader imagine the horrors of 
mch a prison to one who had been born and lived near threeicoie 
years in a West Indian climate, where warmth and air are never 
wanting, even in jails, and where the beams of the sun arc only too 
bright and continual. It has been coufidentlv asserted by respectable 
autlioriiy, that the floor of the dungeon was covered with water. In 
this deplorable condition, without any comfort, or alleviation ol his 
sufierings, he lingered through the winter, and died in tbe spring of the 
following year." * 

The injudicious measures of Le Clerc ere long excited towards 
him the disgust of every class of the colonists, from tlio military 
officers to the labouring agriculturists. One after the other the 
native chiefs fell from him; and the yellow fever, of which he 
uitimately became the victim, just spared him snfficiently long to 
render him cognizant of the failure of all his ^ehc mcs. Tfe %yns 
succeeded m ins oommaud by General lioc^iambert, (siibeequentl/ 



vill^ere of Petite Riviere, from which the ascent is very gradual, terminating in an 
devauoa which, judgi]^ by the ^e, amoot much ezoeed feet. One side next 

approadMSy al* 

tboogh di^sdt, are ^vered with a conaiderable quantity of underwood and some 
Ure;e trees, under cover of which the French made their attack?. Aft*>r three un- 
uuxesftlui awauka by tbe Fceoch, in the laat of which, according to Gen&rai La- 
Mix, «to oQUttMs 4hkimi then» tlwre wwe ftUfy 12,000 imb, the gMaiioQ, 
coaBiating of not more than 1000 or 1200, under the command of the chef>de-bri- 
l^Ai' L tmrirtinirre, cut their wav through their assailant'?, and retired in safety to 
the black army, with a ioas ot less than one iiaif ol theu- numbanu" — Macumzlb's 
Mifct, vol* L pp. 139-40. 
* Hittoiy of Saint Domingo, e. VIII. pp. 270-1. 
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killed at Loipsic,) to whoiu a reinforcement of 20,000 men was 
sent by the Freiicli ^^overiinient ; ami who, emulating Dessaliues 
in his enormuus cruelties, finished by alienating the few colonists 
who still adhered to the French cau^e.* There can be no doubt 
but that to the memory of the uncomproiui.-^ing bat barity of this 
one man may even now be attributed, in no slij^ht dei^ree, the 
extreme jealuuhy entertained by the Ilaytians ui all interference 
or advances on the part of France ; a jealousy so deeply rooted 
and so j)erseveringly Ibstered, as to induce them, even at this 
peiiud of superior enlightenment, to adhere stringently to the 
38th Articlef of their Constitution, which prohibits white men 
from l)ecoming landed proprietors in the island. 

" No white man can marry a Hayiian woman, and thereby become 
entiiled to her real or personril e;^!ate ; and no white man can trade 
witliout a special license, renewable yearly with a heavy fine; nor, 
iiKleed, generally speaking, can he trade at ali without being asso- 
ciated with a Haitian partner. Such restrictions as these tend to 
exclude capital from the country, to paralyse industry, and to prevent 
the increased cultivation of the soil. But few Europeans can be fouiid 
who are willing to subject themselves to the fetters thus imposed upon 
them. If a merchant of this class, which is sometimes the case, marrf 
a Havtian woman, and buy land, and if he desire to preserve in hv 
own tiands the power of disposing of his property during life, or at 
death, lie takes a bond of liis wife, or presnmeu wito, for the full value 
of the land purchased, and then dispo'^cs of it at his pleasure; as the 
wife or chiklren, who by law would inherit the land, cannot take pos- 
session till tlie created incumbranrn has been paid off. By schemes 
like these the law is evaded as to some of its pernicious consequences ; 
but it sliU niuiiiiains iLs supremacy in this respect — that no white man 
can possess a freehold, in nts own right, in the soil."t 

That the Haytians should consider it necossary to secure 
themselves against the encroachnRuts of needy adventurers or 
political agents, nunc can be surprised. That they should, in 
remembering that they have already once been "pushed fmm 
their stools ' hy France, deem it probable that she would williiigly 

• *'The road from PeiiieAnse to the t ape ig on the shore, washed by the water* 
of that awful baj, where, in the time of Le Clero tod Rochambeau, the French army 
nade raeh • dretdfal havoc of thdr pritoiieri of war, tendUnf tbem oat heavily 
ironed in boats, and plunging them into the sea. Many a sumptuous banquet of 
human flesh Ir^ve the sharks enjoyed on this coast, and the si^^ht of its waters ii 
constantly recaiiiug the horrors of those dreadful days. Can Europeans reproidl 
PimHnri. Chrisloplio, and their blick armiet with enidty ? Let them look at the 
conduct of their own gavage military mmmanders, and scr on which sidocnwlly thi 
most predominates." — Candlkr's Bri^ Notieefi of J lay ti, p, 39. 

t Art. 38. "No white man, whatever be his nation, shall put his foot on this 
ltrfitoi7» at master or proprietor." 

X Cavdler'a Biief Notioea of Haytli p. 108. 
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idle an (^jportimity of re^Mserting her Bupremaey over them, 
is equaUj easy of comprehension ; l)ut tliat they should rigidly 
enforce a sweeping rejection of all foreign settlers, is such a 
monstrous mistake in policy, that it cmi only be accounted 
for by the mipposition tliat they are as yet mistrustful of their 
owa powers of self-preservation. The error, meanwhile, is one 
of fundamental importance. The aboriginal race who peopled 
the island on its discovery were totally swept away, and the 
colony repeoplcd from Africa. Thence arose, as a natural con- 
sequence, a [)aucity of population, which the exterminating civil 
warfare, that has so long convulsed the country, has not tended 
to rej)Ienish. Unexplored mines of all the precious metals, 
prifljeval forests where the stroke of the axe never resounds, 
no!;]*^ rhors whose currents run uufreightetl and jjrnfitless to the 
ocean, and va.st plaiiis teeming witli a rank and useless vegetation 
—all itnite liunian labour and human enterprise— but demand 
thum in vain. Ilayti is not sufficiently peopled to avail herself of 
these maguiticent natural advantages; and even the tracts of 
coffee, cotton, and sugar plantation^, wlilcli before the revo- 
lution woro rendored productive, and the source of prosperity 
to the planters, are now imperfectly cultivated, and in some ii^ 
Stances suffered to lie waste from the same de}>res»ing cause * 

Any one wlio has attentively considered all the phases ut their 
history, nmst concede that the llaytians arc a shrewd and intel- 
ligent people; and vot tluy. in this instance, wilfully hecnnic 
themselves the stumbling-block to their own political advaiu e- 
roent, and their uwn moral progression. The exercise of a right 
judgment on this f|n< ^.tion would surely enable them to decide 
mon- rationally; and by selecting only such foreigners m have 
re8i<V d long among them, and whose probity and good faith they 
hav» it sted, to share the privileges of citizenbhip and property 
with themselves, they would be efrcctually protected against the 
encroachments of France, while their internal resources would 
lie strengthened and their social im[)ortance increased. But to 
return to the French occupation under Rochambert. 

Violence and crinuv as alreatiy stated, characterized equally 
the St ni^rcrle on boih ^iil( s ; until at length the consular army, 
unabie ionger to conteiid against the combined strength of tlieir 
resolute opjKjnents and the English squadron under Connuodore 
Loring, which, in consequence of the renewal oi hostilities between 

* ** The prodace of the colony during the first year of Tonssaiut's adminiitra* 
tllMi did not amoiint to kalf of what it had been proTioosIy to the origiiial oommo* 
tbns ; a ddleieDcy which, though it aroae in aobm measure from the rayafea of a 

ten yfrir:*' war, must he pnrtly nscribeJ to the j^eat diminution which hnd, duriQf 
that period, taken place among the negroea. ' ' — Hittory Si. Domingo, p. 203. 
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Great Britain and Franco, blockaded the harbour of Cajie Fran- 
cois, were reduced to the mortifying alternative of capture by 
Dessahiies or capitulation to their new adversaries. The evacua- 
tion of tlic Cnj>o took place on the 2Ht\\ of November, 180,*? : the 
French haviii«^- lost in ihv held, by sickness^ and by aasaseiuatioii, 
62,481 meii autl 14 [general officers. 

This event compleeui the second great epoch of the revoiutioo 
of Saint Domingo. 

Dessaiiucs at this epoch had attained a rank and influence in 
the country vvliich enabled him without oppobition to seize upon 
the reins of govemnif iit ; and the chiefs who met at (ionaives • 
to abjure the authority of France, confirmed to him by a written 
dLclaration, on the 1st of January, 1804-, the title of governor- 
general, with bove reign power over the ishmd. and the right of 
electing his successor. This ** Act of IndependciKe" was signed 
by all the gcut-ials; after which a proclainatii in was issued to the 
colonists, bearing the signature of Debsalines only, — thu.^ aii- 
noiiucing his acceptance and a^bUuipLion of the authority which 
had been vested in his hands. As might have been expected, the 
declaration of the united chiefs, resolute as it proved them to be 
to cast off the Gallic yoke, was far exceeded in violence by the pro- 
clamation of the governor-general, in w hich was clearly shadowetl 
out the sy.stcni of blood and ruthlessness tliiit he pursued unul 
his death. In the month of February, apparently satisfied of the 
stability of his position, he put forth a second manifesto, directing 
that judicial proceedings should be instituted against all tlioso 
mho had participated in the cruelties of the two French gen eral>», 
bat no response was made to an order wfaidi would have brought 
dcmbt and danger to the boeoms of huadreds of families. 

**The governor-geiier :\1 t1i?t fixed the seat of government at the 
Ci'devnnt plantation Luvillc, ^\ hence he removed it to the plantation 
Maiciiancbt situated in the plain ol Ai ubuiute, at the foot of the great 
chain of mountaiusot Cahos. Here he founded a town called alter his 
own name, and tecured it by the ettabUshment of fortresses at the 
base, on the aidety and on the tDBinttti of the nuMinlnm/'l 

• ^ Gonaivcs was formerly a place of importaace, oa account of its salt works, the 
Iri ioawn of wUeh fraro « IbrnidaUs boaj, tad p\Mf%d a co Mplcw i part «l mm 
period of the revolution, uDder the Marquis Borel. The country is low aud sandy, 
and is chiefly devoted to the niUivatioa of cotton ; bat herCt M in the south, the 
oomplaintfl of idleness and want of hands were never ending. * • * The works, 
iribinweie sobstHitii] and good, are now in a state of ndn."— MAcuimB*t JVbliSy 
«l.I.p.l27. 

f *'Thf' onlv romnantg of the meditated grandeur of the new city, sre s Ur^e 
rambliuK low house, caiied the palace, and six hill-forte that riM abruptij to the 
Mrtk"— JM. f«L L p. 141. 

t BMilswkiGntMd«laBMatedsY«lBy,p.4». 
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Hii outward ahow of power bang tfaoB conmieneed, DesBaUnes 
did not km eootent hiraidf with its OMce iq^mbols, but eoni- 
annoed a niOitaiy expedition, ih» whole of idiofle huidniarks were 
steeped in the Mood of the white popiJatioQ. 

The whole tianaaetion was branoed with the meet base and 
■lalignant txeachery ; and its climax a proelamation, wherein 
it was set forlli that the Freoeh baring been gnffldently punished, 
an amnesty would be granted to aM the suxviToa in the island 
who flhould aasonble in the great square to receive their cortifi- 
oatea of protection. Many unfortunates, unsuspicious of further 
treachery, complied with the invitation — ^all of whom \\ ere seiaedy 
eonveyed to the pk^e of exeeation, aad immediate^ ahot. 

•* His secret orders of the *28th of February, 1805, prescribed arrests 
and partial niasaaCies ; uUiiuattly, ou tlie 2Slh of April following, a 
public proclamatiou ordained the massacre of the whites, with the ex- 
cepcioo of the prietto, the officeis of health, aad some artists. Him 
Older, inspired by the most frightful foresight, was executed with 
alacrity ; it was who should strike fini, the blaek, or the men ef 
colour; hut, generally, the latter showed themselves the most unanimous 
and the most implacable, because it was neoessary for them to escape 
the jeelous suspicions of the blacks, who exacted from them the bloody 
^arant6e of a personal interest in the defence of their common rights, 
if those rights should be oue day threatened."* 

Many of his colleagues disapproved of these jprooeedingB, and 
expostulated in Tain ; Deeaalmes gloried in the enormities of 
wmch he had been guilty, and even accused Toussauat of a want 
of fideli^ to his cause — Toussaint, who had died to prc\ o the 
purity of the i)rinciple by which he had been actuated. There 
can be no doubt that the motive of the governor-general in this 
wholesale butchery was to soap for ever asunder the link whieh 
atiU bound the island to France ; he had viohited all ]avna» human 
asd divine, as regarded his soi-disant ailiea; he had negatived 
efesry obligation of hoapitality ; and it only remained for tiim to 
east a slur upon the memory <^ ike mmi who, in hia km for luB 
eottutiy, had still retained his human oympathlea. 

The nest ^bm taken by Dpssalines was to march upon Santo 
Doiaingo, which was still held by the French, and to besiege the 
city ; but after several weeks' perseverance, during which the 
detennined bravery of General Ferrand and his Uttle garrison 
baffled every attempt at its capture, he naa eon^ieUed to a pre- 
cipitate fli^t by the appearance of a small French squadron. 
Hia retreat was mailed by the crudty and outrage natural to his 
character. The swoid afld the bnud fonaad its trace. 

* Revolution 4* St. Domiiigiie de LtciQiz> torn* II. pp. f55«6. 
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On his reium from this expedition, he procured, through hiB 
intrigues, his o^^'n nomination as Emperor of Hayti ; and on the 
8th of October, 1804, his consecration took place: the Capncfain 
Breiie» afterwards primate under Christophe, performing the 
ceremony. But the cry of blood was loud against him, and he was 
not long suffered to exult in the vwn semblance of regality which 
he had so Iiastily and eagerly assumed : the sudden deaths of 
three of his generals, coupled with some extraordinary observa- 
tions hazarded by Dessalines on the subject, excited the alarm of 
the coloured population; and ere long his death was resolved 
upon. De Vastey gives a graphic account of this extraordinary 
scene, which, although full of his usual tergiversation and false 
colourin^]^ as repnnls men and motives, is still so curious in its 
detail of action that it is worth quoting 

In the night of the 17th of October the emperor lesamed hit 
journey to Port-au-Prince, having but twenty>one persons in his train. 

" He traversed the whole plain of Cul de Sac in the most perfect 
security, without meeting an individual to appriie him of what was to 

ensue. 

** On approachinp: Pont RoiifXP ho saw the troops drawn up on both 
sides of the road, and conceivnig tiiem lo be the same that he had seot 
forward to await liis arrival, he continued to advance without sus- 
picion. He was already deep within the ambuscade without dis- 
covering his error, or its being observed by any of his escort, when on 
feacbing the troops he heard the word given to Make ready ^ and cries 
a thousand times repeated of Haltt The emperor now saw his 
mistake, discovered that he was betrayed, and round himself in the 
midst of the 15th regiment. This intrepid chieftain, who had braved 
death amidst a thousand dangers, rushed among the bayonets, and 
exclaimed, 5o/(fierf / do you not know me? He took his cane, and 
bent aside the bayonets which were opposed to him. The troops, 
struck with fear and respect, dared not to raise their Imnds against 
their emperor, who continuerl to nd%'anro through their ranks. At 
leng;th one of the boldest among ihern darm^: to level his piece, liie 
emperor immediately shot him with a pistol. At this moment Gerio, 
Yayon, and the other conspitalors, who were concealed in ambush, 
gave the word to Jire^ when a general discharge took place. The 
emperor's horse was killed, and he himself fell, pierced with a thousand 
balls." • 

So perished the tiger Dessalines, the record of whose reiprn of 
one yoD! and ten months was written in the blood of his fellow- 
creatures. 

His preniatnre death brought Petion and Christophe into the 
field. The former, whose real name was Sabez, was the son of a 

^ Ettii mr let Caotes de k lUroIation, pp. 5&~6. 
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jewelier at POTi-An*Priiioe. From the oommeDcement of the 
levohitioii he had become promment through his great talents 
and love of intrigne. He had, duxiiiff the EDglish myasion, heeia 
a firm adherent to France, under whom he attuned die rank of 
seneral of hrig^. On the defeat of Ri^|aud he accompanied 
him to France, and only retomed to with Le Clere's ex- 
pedition. At the death of Dessalines, Potion was governor of 
Port^ao-Prinee,—- having seceded from the French cause a short 
time previously, and joined the insurgents with the whole of the 
men under his command. Various causes are assigned for his 
defection, but as they are all based upon party feelings, it would 
be impossible at the present day to decide upon the motives by 
wiiich he was rcall} actuated ; certain, however, it is, that from 
the moment in which he quitted the ranks of his whilome allies, 
be became one of their most determined enemies, and opposed 
them with untiring zeal and indomitable courage. His signature 
was affixed to the Act of Independence" in 1804, and also to 
the Constitution" of Dessalines in 1805. Christophe, the 
politieal rival of P^on, was commander of the Ha^ian forces at 
the period of the emperor's assassination. Bom m Grenada or 
St« jkitts, he migrated to Gape Havtien while yet a youth, and at 
once adopted a military career. Even when he had attained the 
rank of general, he coiud with difficulty sign his surname ; nor did 
he ever accomplish more, during his fifteen yeai"s reign, than 
the addition of his Christian one. At the death of Dessalines 
the northern amiy elected him chief of Hayti, while Pction 
assumed the title of President nf the Republic . Nor were these 
two formidable opponents long alone in their stnigc^lc for siipro- 
macv: for aftor three years of incessant and fluctuating warlare, 
a third competitor for power n]>peared in the person of General 
Rigaud, who, retumino from France, made his appearance at 
Caves. Petion shrank from exhibiting any hostility towards his 
former cfenoral ; and consequently, after receiving him with all 
possible courtesy, he aiipointed him governor of the South, — a 
hasty and impolitic step whieli he soon found reason to repent; 
the previous popularity of Rigaud attracting to his side all those 
whu were yet vacillating between the two factions. An imme- 
diate rupture was the consequence, of which Christophe availed 
himself to march upon Port-au-Prince; butaholiuw reconciliation 
took place between Pction and his protege, which sufficed to 
ciieck the progress of the common enemy, although it failed to 
deceive either of the contracting parties. The individual animo- 
sities existing among the chiefs of col(jur gave new energy to the 
movements of their ambitious adversary ; and he profited by the 
opportunity afforded through their perpetual feuds, to strengthen 

VOL. 111. NO. I. M 
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kis political flyalfln; and, da^ite all the oppoaition of his ool* 
lective eiiaiiaea» ultimately cAueed himaelf to be pnoalained King 
of Hayti, on the 2nd of Jane, 1811^ and was omnied at Cape 

Haytien as Henry the First. 

At this period the island presented the extraordinary apeolaide 
of five distinct governments. That of C^iriatophe himseif ; of 
Petion ; of Rigaud ; of the black General Gaiunan, who in 1807 
had raised the standard of revolt at J^r^nie, imdnr preteooe of 
pnomotiiig the canae of Chrialophe, and had since carried on a 
aaeoeaifiirpfedatofy waitee ; and, finatt^, that of Old Spain ; 
and to thaae sectionary republics may atiU he added that of a 
e^rtain wandering tribe of blaeks, who, averse to the nde of their 
native chiefs, as they had formerly been to that of the planteea, 
bad retired to the interior of the ooontry, and, availing thean 
aelves of the natural means of defence and concealment so na>> 
merous throughoiit the island, lived a roving independent life» 
and subsisted upon the abundant productions of the land* Ori* 
ginally few in number, a mere handful of runagate idlsEB) they 
gcadually increased during the di^urbaoces until thay amounted 
to several thousands. As they oonined th^nselves ^tirehr to 
the woods and mountains, nevar v^tiniog into the towns from 
fear of recognition, they were suffered to renoain in peace ; and 
the several authorities were probably the more disposed towarda 
this system of non-interference, by the fact that they had gra- 
dually become too formidable a force to be easily coerced. 

Such was the internal state of Hayti when King Henrj^ 
Christophe gi*asped the sceptre towards which his ambitioa had 
so long pointed* 
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Abt. Yl.'^Arfialdo da Bre$cia; Tra^e^ ii OuhBaiisia 
JVkeoUM. Arnold of Brescia; a Txwedy, by GM>-Bat»ta 
Niccolim. 1848. 

To th(\^o who have a general knowlc(lLi.e of Italy, as she was in 
the twrlltli rcQtiirj', as well as souie acquaiutanee with her pre- 
sent f f)n<llti(in, it will not appear surprising that a tragedy on 
Arnold nt Brescia, written and published at Florence, in 15^45, 
should hnvo awakened a host of various and powerful ejnotloiis 
from (iMo end of the Peninsula to the other ; and if, to th( natui e 
of ilie siil.joct, we add the consideration of the author's position 
ftnd rej*utation, it will be ea-sily imagined that the appearance of 
the work must have caused a movement in the ordinarily sluggish 
Atmosphere of the Italian literary world, sueh as has not been 
felt there for many a day. 

A bomb hiki burst in the midst of the dead unhealthy calm 
that oppresses with its ominous storm-chargecl weight all intel- 
lectual life in Italy, and all the social elements are yet quivering 
with the unwonted vibration. A myriad of living s|)aikb ot fire 
have been gentiated by the explosion, and none of them have 
Usn to the ground and become extinguished ; not one of them 
kit has fallen on tinder, which, though it burst not out into 
flane immediately, yet preserves and auOTnents the fire. On the 
«*her band, oonsteniatiOQ and anger — um,t bitter anger which is 
gSBsrsted by f€a»--ars in the camp of those ^o desni it, alas ! 
tiiiir inteireat or iMr dvty to IniBh oray oonnd, and cheek every 
Bsatel movemeiit, that may tend to fbster in Italian boBoms the 
vM that unhappT Italy were other than she is. Rome — poor 
M totterii^ feeole Rome— <ls shakmg in her embroidered pon<- 
tileal ahoee ; and casta an anxioaa glaaoe aeroea the mooataina* 
to her etoQt and v^foos Auatrian soDf wHhont whose unnouiriDs 
fiisl support die Mi erenow Idlen from her decayed and iuisa£ 
thme. HerltaJianehildrenfeel that their &te is bound up with 
hefSy and share her terms and her reeentments.~All of them, 
save one :^Taeesiqri in ail respects happier fiir than any other 
sf the Italian states, in a great measare atands alone, — and feds 
that she may stcmd aloney when mayhap more important powers 
and principalities may tetter around her. She has lonff been 
looked on with no kmdly eye by her of the seven hills ; and truth 
to ssy, lliere can be no dovbt that lair Florence, with her Medi> 
sesn reminisceDceB, and her present tmly sage and moderate 
governmeiiti is regarded by all her neighbours as Mttle better 
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than a traitor In the camp — as a nest of dangerously active intel- 
ligences and troublesome ideas, from whose dreaded contagion no 
quarantine can render them secure. Few persons, who know 
Italy and her governments, can doubt, that ^ve^e Tuscany an 
island in the Atlant ic Ocean, — were she, in short, as free from all 
exterior influence and as secure from all external interference as 
our own island, — Niccolini's " Arnold of Brescia" would not be a 
prohibited book — as it now is. 

This condition of circunibtances unfortunately enforcing the 
necessity of " letting, I dare not, wait upon I ^^'ould/' produces 
in its action a state of things sufficiently anon lalous. "Arnold 
of Brescia'*'' is "prohibited" ou the third day after its appear- 
ance. It is unlawful to introduce copies into the country, or to 
sell them; yet between three and four thousand copies — a number 
almost unheard of in the literary world of Italy — have been 
sold ; the publisher has reaped a golden harvest almost unpre- 
cedented, and the author is walking about the streets of Florence 
amid the reverence and enthusiastic admiration of all clnBOOfl of 
his countrymen. The prohibition, however, has doubtleBS fully 
attained its object, which was to enable Tuscany to reply to the 
remonstrances of her big brother, who keeps frowningly peering 
over the Alps at all her goings on. *^The ohnoxious work is 
prohibited. MHiat can we do more \^ 

Before we jproceed to introduce to our readers this remaiksble 
production of a remarkable man — ^hoth of them, it must be re- 
membered, far more worthy of notice than they would have been 
had London or Paris been the scene on which they appeared, 
though, apart from all consideration of circumstances, Arnold 
of Brescia is a very striking poem, — before proceeding to intro- 
duce our readers to the tragedy, we wish for a few moments to 
draw their attention to the author. The name of Nicoolini has 
for many years, it is true, been favourably known to those who 
take an interest in Italian literature. It Is probable, however, 
that to man^ of our readers it may be new ; and it is esaential 
to the formation of a right estimate of the social significance and 
true importance of the work in question, that it should be known 
who and what manner of man the author is. 

Our readers have already seen that Si^or Niccolini is one of 
those Italians who ardently sigh for political and social changes 
in the constitution of their country; and we fear that some 
among them may be sufficiently unacquainted with the social 
condition of Italy, to suffer this fact to awaken all those anti- 
revolutionary sympathies and antipathies, which the course of 
£nglish, and still more of French, events have generated in their 
minds. We must entreat them not to suflS»r a similarity of 
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words to become the means of coupling together in their minds 
things widely dissimilar. Wc must cniition them against apply- 
ing to Italy those judo^mcnts \s hich have been formed from obser- 
vations of what has ]j;tssc(l in other coimtries. Let Italy and 
the ^aspirations of lier best and worthiest sons 1)g judged onlv by 
those who have qualified themselves for the task, l)y making 
themselves really acquainted with the actual social condition of 
the country, its wants and its capabilities. It may be safely said, 
that very few enlightened Enolish conservatives would not, thus 
prepared, become Italian destructives ; and yet the word w*e 
have just u^d is calculated to do injustice to the moderation and 
calm prudence of the best part of Italian reformers. France, 
who vaunts herself as the leader of European civilization, may 
perhaps be charged with having been as powerful in retai ling; it, 
at ctjrtain stages of its progress, as she has ever been in torward- 
ing it. iVnd in no way has she done more mischief in the matter 
than by the just odium that her misdeeds and absurdities have 
cast on the cause of political regeneration. It cannot be too 
strongly ausscrted, that between " La jeune France," and " La 
jeune Italie/^ there is no resemblance, no connection, no 
analogy. 

The model type of a citizen of " La jeune France" is more 
than sufficiently well known to us on this side of the Channel. 
Their literature, too, has been examined and la accurately enough 
tttimated «t its worth 1^ moflt of hb. The Odious, hot-headed 
youth, the strength of whose republicanism is^ like Sampson's^ 
Bested, it should seem, in those pendant masses of unkempt hair, 
whose ''principles'' are set forth visibly in the lappets of his 
*'^let k la Bohespierrey^ and whose want of princinle ib equally 
visible in his restless longing for any change whicn may tnrow 
into confusion sll the elements of society, — ^uiis personage is weU 
known to as aU. We hope to show our readers that i& gentle- 
man we wish to present to them has little indeed in common 
with an^ such. Let them imagine a grave and earnest man, 
sliase sixty years of studious labour have been so spent as to 
win the genuine respect and cordial approbation of his fellow 
dtizens— whose talents have been conscientiously exercised in the 
prodaetion of works of which the sexagenarian author and his 
country may alike be proud — and who now, at the latter end of a 
wett-spent life, speaks forth the matured convictions which have 
been formed, not amid the strife and heat of contending political 
parties, but in the tranquillity of a laboriously studious retu^ent. 

Such a man is the author of Arnold of Brescia and our 
readers will probably agree with us in thinking that the opinions 
of such should be at mat received with res^et^ and examined. 
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as far as we may be able, without prejudice. Whaa it ahall 
have been more aeeumtalv perceivea what these opinioiis 
from an examination, of toa wiork baforo ua, we mAy tak» OMr 
flion to aay a few wocda theveaaeDt. 

Signer I^cooUni haa deanad it waananaiy, for the beltar com* 
prcdieiuioii of hia tngedy , to prefix to the ▼fdume a AoH acooani 
of the life of hia haro» Aniold of Broecia. Had ha ihoi^ fit t» 
have truated to hia own pan thaaxecotioii of thia task, we abould 
have had a biography aa eomprehaoaive, yvnd^ and full of life, aaa 
ihorouffh knowledge the hiatoryof the pedod».and aw«s 
Bvmpathy wiUi the aubject of it, oouhl have pcoduoed ; but fraa 
thia Signer Niocolini baa wisely refrained. It was e8peda% 
naeesaary to the attiunniant of hia object, that it ahonld be ianr 
possible to chacffe him with exaggerating er masrepKeaentinff 
auch portions of the history of the twelfth ceniary aa he had 
occasion to refer to. It waa essential that hia worn. shouU ba 
dearly seen by all to be» not a deelanatoiT address to the paa- 
sious, in which the evaniaof past agaaare for rhetorical purpoaea 
animated with modem aynipathies and affections, which never 
were their own ; but an accurately truthful production, not onl^ 
of facta, but of the sentimenta, ideaa and opinions to which thoaa 
facts gave birth in their own day. Instead, therefore^ of wiitoig 
a life of Arnold, he has contented hiniself with rajpnating an 
account, aufficiently cold and colourless, by Guadaffnmi, a priest 
of Brescia, who, moved by the love of tnitih and affection for 
his native soil»'* printed an Apologia" for him, in 1790, at Pavia. 
Copious historical notes have also been added at the end of the 
tragetly, in which the author has collected pretty well all the 
information respecting his horo» whiah ia to be feuttd in the 
writers oi the twelfth century. 

I'ruiu these sources \vc shall endeavour to draw very briefly 
fiuch an accniiiit of Arnold and his times, as may suffice to show 
the dritt uf bignor iSiL-eulim's trajTpdv. and to explain ^\hv Rome 
stands aghast at thia re-appearance ol the spirit of him, w lioni six 
eentui ies apro she thought she had sunk deep iu black nig^ with 
the load of all her anatliemas. 

The date of Arnold's birth has not been recorded ; but thei'e 
appeai-s miod reason to supjiusu that it must havo occurred about 
the begummg of the twelfth ceutui-y. Guadaguini fixes it in 
1105, believing him to hri\e been fifty years old at the time of 
his death, whicli is know n to have occurred iu 115"). He mani- 
febted at a very early pirlod ^reat talents, and much Incliiiauon 
for study. It was, thereiore, a ]n;itter of course that he should 
become an ecclesiastic ; and he went, like many other Italian 
youthi^ ui promise, into France, to become a scholar oi the oekh 
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hnHftA Al)e]flrd ; — ^proMilT about the time that the great dialeo- 
tiaitti, bating quarrdled Wnh the raonka oi St. Denis, and hy his 
alRM'la io inttuuiica aonia rafomiatioii of iwimama into tke conrant 
laMriitf made thai Mtroal mtenabley aatabHriied Ub bqAmkA in n 
feed-milt bnt in the fields near Troyes. The moirir, Qiiiiter» in 
his poetieal chvoniele, says, cmeaking of Arnold, ^ Tenni nntririt 
Oaffia aomptu, edoenitqiie din/' This pssBRge has furmsfaed 
Bfttier Ibr much specdation ; and theie is ranch ofaaeori^, or 
lathw, in troth, perfect darkne8B» respecting the events of A]>- 
nold'^B life op to the year 1138 ; at which penod we find him nt 
Breada, actively engaged in aopporting the popular party in tlMt 
town, in their endeavonis to renal the temporal power of their 
biriiop« And here begins the real basiDees of his liley— *the life- 
long struggle in the cause for which he lived an outcast wandeier, 
and died a martyr. 

The tenth century is generally spoken of as the period of the 
mo^t extreme dei)ravation of morals and anniliilation of diaeipliae 
in the histoid of the chnreh* But it is difficnit to believe that 
the twelfth, of whidi we have a much more perfect knowledge^ 
could have been exceeded in its widely spread derieal demorali- 
aafcion and pastoral nnlaithfulness by aayepooh. Rome itsdf and 
the pontifical seat may not have been diflgraeed to an eqnal de- 
gree by the personal atrocities of the popes, and the monatoons 
scandals of their court during the latter period ; and it may be 
true that the iron hand of Hildebrand had not exercised its av^ 
tere despotism entirely in vain. Great names shine forth amid 
the corruption of the twelfth centnry ; and the idea of what a 
dmreh should be had been revived in the minds of many, and 
grew not without fruit, though the gathering of it wa.s not for 
their own generation. In the mean time the corruption was so 
profouiu] so all but universal, as to render weU ni^ hopelesB all 
attempt at iinmediafe reformation. 

Simony in its grossest form harl spread like a gan!j;roiie over 
the whole boflyof the ciiin'ch, and paralvsod its over}' heal tliv 
action. Jdavinrr f^tst sprung uy in tho Ingher orders of tho hier- 
archy, simony inrvitaMy j)ropagate(l itself throutrhont every rank 
of the subordinate clergy, with a monstrous and nnsln inkinjx an- 
dacity, which, while it recalls to our minds the origin of the odious 
term, far fMjtruns the sin of that misfriiided man who first con- 
ceived the unworthy thought that the gifts of the Holy (ihost 
might be bought for money. Bishops purchased their sees, cal- 
culating the amount which it might answer to give fur their own 
consecration, according to their estimate of the returns that 
might be expected imm the s«ile of hoiy (I) orders. Priests who 
had thus purchased the privilege of shearing the Hock committed 
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to their dwrge, re-imbiirsed themselves with interest, by reluBliig 
to perform any of the functions of their ministry, except foir a 
price paid. The regular incomes of both bishoprics and benefices 
were antioipftted, mortgaged, and often entirely alienated. At 
the same time it had very frequently occurred, especially throngb- 
out the North of Italy, that the bishops had become the temporal 
princes of their respective cities. Their position, however, as 
such, was ever precarious and difficult. In contention^ often ^vith 
the nobility, and more frequently still with the populace, their 
temporal dominion was maintained only by a series of nevei^ 
cndm^ intrigues, and secret plottings, which ever and anon broke 
forth into open violence and warfare. 

In Brescia, ^\hen Arnold returned thither from France, about 
the beginning of the second quarter of the twelfth century, thiras 
were at the worst. Arimanno had been deposed from the 
bishopric in 1116; and was succeeded by ViUaixs who had been 
his coadjutor in the see. He was in his turn deposed and exiled 
in 1132, and succeeded by his coadjutor Manfred ; who, we are 
told, instructed by the cases of his two predecessors, i^pointed 
no coadjutor. Manfred, it should seem, made some attempt at a 
reformation of his diocese at the commencement of his episcopacy ; 
but his dissolute clergy, vnih whom the nobles made common 
cause, were too powenul for him, and succeeded in expelling him 
from the city. Tnnoccnt II., however, sent a legate to Brescia, 
by whose mediation tlic bishop was again admitted into the city. 
And it appears, tliat henceforward giving up all attempt at re- 
formation, he attached himself entirely to the party of the nobles, 
and ap})lied himself wholly to strengthen his position as temporal 
lord of Brescia. 

Such was the state of things at Arnold's return to his native 
town. Fresh from the instruction and conversation nf Aliolard, 
his nuich venorat< d innstor and friend, whose testimony a^^ainst 
the ill lives ef the clergy had drawn down pei'secution upon him, — 
and whose doctrines and ideas, all more or less tending^ to the 
freedom of mankind, had in( urred the general disapprobation of 
the church, — ^Arnold's education and habits of mind were not such 
as to prepare him ibr quietly acquiescing in the episcopal tyranny 
and ecclesiastical corruption of his native country. He instantly 
attached himself zealously and openly io the popular party in 
Brescia, and conmienced an opposition, whose only weapon waa 
the eloq^ionco of his earnest oratory, against the whole power of 
the churcli and the nobility. 

Arnold was doubtless^ indebted for much of his moral and in- 
tellectual turmation to Abelard; and it is interestmg to trace 
the operation of one such mind on a kindred spirit. But though 
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the points of similarity in their characters are sufficient to mark 
interestingly their connection as pupil and master, and the parity 
of some portions of their destiny son'es to link their memories yet 
cloBor in our minds, nature had inetfaceahlv cnn5?titntrd them in- 
trinsically different men. Tt has been said by one of the mofit 
profound and onginai thinkers among our modem poets, tbat-~ 

The world Icdows nothing of its greatest men ;** 

^and in the instance of these two leading minds of a generation 
six centuries removed from our own, there can be little doubt that 
the woiM has awarded by far the greater meed of celebrity and 
adminitioD to the lesser ught. While Abelard, his faults and his 
nusfortiinefly hia UbcKun and his peraecutioiiB, lutve been a theme 
OD vhieh historians and moralists, poets and lomancers, have 
loved to eiqiatiate, till he has become known--oft^er awfoi^ 
than arifldii — ^toalldasses of readera ; Arnold of Brescia» and his 
weary lue-battle in the canae of Chzistianity and humanity, his 
homdees wanderings and tragical death, we been known to 
few but the student of ecdesiastical historv. A oonuderation of 
the entire character of both these men wiU place before our view 
coniiasts quite as striking as the points or resemblance arising 
fma their havinff thought alike on some great subjects, and from 
their having had the same friends and the same enemies. 

To all the iSuilty portions in the character of Abelard, that of 
Arnold presents the most striking contrast. He has left no 
monuments of his intellectual powd s beyond the memory of the 
deeds his eloquence prompted, and the recorded terrors of thc^ 
sgttust whom he strove. But it will be remembered, that he it 
was, whom Abelard, about to m»ear before the Council of Sens 
to defend his doctrines, chose irom among all his disciples to 
sommon to his aid. Arnold obeyed the call ; and before the 
cotmcll, pleaded his master*s cause with so much zeal and ability 
as to draw down on him the violent enmity of St. Bernard, who 
says of him in one of his epistles, that he defended all Abelard's 
positions with him and mare than he himself.'^ This is a suffi- 
cient testimony to his proficiency in the most priied learning of 
that day. 

But Amold'*s reputation rests on quite other grounds. His 
heart was full of matters of, at all events, more immediately vital 
importance. The abstruse ]>ropositions which he had defended 
as A belard*s advocate, and wliich he had leamt from him, were 
to him of so little moment, that when Abelard retrneted them, 
he made no difficulty of submitting bis opinions on the subject to 
the judgment of the church. And tlie whole course of his lifo 
abuxuiantiy justifies us in asserting that no fear of the temporal 
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C0iisec[uence8 of maintainiog thoin Avould have deterred him from 
doing so, had he deemed them a portion of certain and vital 
truth. The one great labour of his life was that in which, for the 
first time, we find him engrao^od at Brescia in 1138, — the cause of 
Christianity and of mankind against the profligacy and tyranny of 
the degenerate church. This cause no intellectual subtleties 
could obscure, nor doubts or uncertainties perplex. We find him 
accordingly, throughuut his career, treading with no uncertain 
or vacillating step the path that was to conduct him to raart^T- 
dom. And never does any thought, — not of his own ease, .*vitety 
or worldly advantage — tlitse of course are totally out of the 
question, but — of his own re]iiitution or fame — of his power, his 
honoui' and glor}' of himself, in short, the faulty principle of his 
master — aj)pear to liave presented itself even to his mind for an 
instant. To the purity of his life St. Bernard himself gives tes- 
timony in the miost of his violent denmiciations against his dxxh 
trines, — Utinam tarn same easet doctrinsB, quam districtse est 
Titte,^ saprs he; and the anger of St* Bemaid is directed 
against hun, only as haymg been the supporter of AbefaoiTb oll^ 
noxious doctrines, not on acconnt of his own career in It^» of 
which St. Beniacd seems In his retreat to hare fcnofwn veir mtleL 
Manfred, bishop of Breseia» having been restored to h» epib> 
copal seat by the pope's legate, threw himself, as has been stMed^ 
entirely into the mmds of the nobles, gare np all attempts at r^ 
formation among his clergy, and thus formed a strong party in 
ftyonr of his temporal power against Arnold and the people, 
oonsols, ]^baIdo and Penrico, were cfaoeen bj the hitter ; and 
during the whole of the year 1189, Brescia waa a scene of timnA 
and confusion. To the nobles, the bishop represented thai tiN^ 
principality attached to the see would in met become the heritage 
of their own families ; — that one alter another all the principal 
families would famish, or might hope to furnish, a prince bishop 
to t7io throne ; and to the clergy and wealthT monasteries he 
pointed out the change that must inevitably take place in their 
mode of life, if Arndd should succeed in his aUempta,— tlia 
danger that many among them would lose their benefices on pre- 
text of simony or profligacy, and the certainty that all wonia be 
required to send away their concubines. The straggle was a long 
and bitter one ; and it is possible that Aniold and the popular 
party might have erentually succeeded in abolishing the temporal 
power of the bishop, had it not happened that the great Lateran 
Ck>uncil held in Rome by Innocent II. in this year, to which all 
the bishops and abbots were called, gave Manfred an opportunity 
of crashing his adversary hy f)^taining his condemnation from the 
pope. He succeeded in returning to Bresciai armed with an 
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order that silence should be imposed on Arnold. And hero his 
biograjjliL'r, Guadagnini, goes into a lung disquisition to show 
that he was not condemned by the pope as heretical, but as schis- 
matical only. It is a matter of little moment. The pope con- 
demned him, — as how could he have done otherwise I Home," 
Si. BenMPdy m his 196tli ktter addressed to the legate, 
Chiidis— Rome has a honor of thw doctrine of Arnold, aai of 
Arnold Jbuaatlf, who teathco ik" NiAonlly enough," nmadn 
tte ptieBi ChWdognini, in his biogiiiphf, — ^nataially &iaaAf 
Bmne bnd n honor of a dootrine, in^uoh tended to ruin um 
fe— dotirn of her own eoveveignty, whieh lepoees on the een iEay 
doetrino^ teaching that the pope h temporal loid <^ the whole 
world*** Natonuy enooj^, KmnOy who iSnmd as nnch diflieultj 
inrolinff her Bomane aa Manfred did in keepuiir down his Dro» 
eiaaTlb^ahor^ wtio, i^l^ S^nplmm bmA 

the canons in his haads» declared to the people that no t^poral 
power coidd helong to the pastom of CShnst's flock* 6uadagninl 
poiDla onty also, ^bai it is remarkable enough thai St* Beoiaffd 
attributes this horror to Rome only^ and not to the Geneeal 
Conneil faefoce which Arnold was accused ; in which case he^ woidd^ 
in accordance with his usual stylev- Inure atoA, not^ **Bema^ 
horruit/' but Orbis exhonrnit." 

Manfrml nihiim d to Brescia with the pope''s mandate imposing 
sSence on Ani(^ He had hoped to have obtained from the 
eonncil his condemnation as a heretic ; but liaving &iAed in thi% 
he osdered him to be proclaimed in all the dnarches as grievously 
sns poet ed of heresy by Borne ; and eo great .was the iiSuenoe of 
the pope's name upon the people^ and eo potent the dread of the 
word heieej r that th^ fell aaray from their knder, and aban- 
doned their owneaaaa; and Amohl, together with the consuls, 
Ribaldo and Persico, were hunted &om the town. It seema that 
he betook himself to Zurich in Switz^land, where he dissemi. 
nated the same doctrines. The foUowii^ year, 1140 that is, he 
\s ent to Sens at the summons of his old master, Abelard ; and 
there, as St. l^crnard phrases it, acted as shield-boerer to the 
nen- (lolialK Abelard was condemned, as is well kno^vn, by the 
council ; and the tiercelv zealous Bernard forthwith wrote to the 
pope, entreatini; him to issue his orders for the separate impri- 
sonment of both nia-^tpr and disciple. The ]iopc followed liis 
advice, and direeted missives to that effect to the archbishops of 
Rheinis and Sens, llie fulinen, however, remainod without eftect ; 
and St. Bernard laments, in liis 195th letter, that his zeal was 
not seconded, and that no one 'was luund in France, who would 
do the good deed of impri^^uuiug these two enemies of the holy 
churdk 
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From the date of the Council of Sens to the year 1145, we 
hear nothing whatever of Arnold. His biographer conjectures 
that he may have passed these years in tranquillity, under the 
iffoteetion of his friend, and feUow-pupil of Abelard, the Cardinal 
Guido da Caatelk)^ who allerwarda oeoame pope ondar the name 
of Celestine IL^ and died in 1144» havmg reigned only six 
mcmths. He was aocoeeded by Lneiiis IL, who was killed on 
the 15th of Febniarr, 1145, by a stone thrown by some hand 
among the crowd, as lie was endeavouring to make fais way with 
an armed hand to the Capitol, where the Roman people had 
assembled to choose the patrician or president of the senate. 
The abbot of S. Anastasio, a pupil of St. Bemaid's, was then 
elected by the cardinalsy with the title of Eugeniiis III. A 
republican party had long existed in Rome^ as well as in the 
Lombard cities, who were willing to acknowledge the emperor as 
their feudal superior, but would by no means consent to consider 
the pope their temporal prince, and still less to submit to the 
absolute power to which the see of Rome laid claim. During the 

Eapacy of Lucius II., the Romans had re-established the senate— 
ad elected consula^had destroyed many castles and fortresses 
belonging to the cardinals and others of the pope^s party— had 
driven from the city many of his partisans — and had lastly, on the 
occasion on which he met his death, elected Giordano Pierleoni 
patrician. Eugenius was elected privately by the cardinals with- 
out the assent of the people, the inferior clergy, or the emperor. 
And the senate si^ifiea to him, that they should on these 
grounds consider his election void, unleas he would consent to 
recognize tlin consuls, the patrician and the senato. and to 
renounce all protonslon to the trm|inrr\l G^ovornment oi' the city. 
The roiniMican jiarty wore nt tliis jiiiicturo clearly the more 
powerful in i((jiiie; and Eugenius, for ail answer to their proposi- 
tions, left the city by night with sevcrnl of the cardinals, and 
retired to Monticello ; whence he went on the following day to 
Farffi, and wrh there consecrated on the 18th of Ir'ebruary. He 
then betook liiinself to various stionij places in the Pontifical 
State, and ** becjan,"" says Guadagnini, ' a war against his spiritual 
cliildren, who ^^ ere willing to receive him as a pastor, but not as 
a prince." 1 lu' struggle lasted during the whole of his pontificate 
01 eight yeai*Ji and four months, a very small portion of which time 
was spent by him in Kome. A little before his death he was 
enabled to i-eturn thither by consenting to the establishment of 
the senate. He died on the 7th of July, 11 53, and ^\ as succ^ded 
by Aaaj^tabius IV., who died^on the 2d of December iu the same 
year. 

During the whole of these two pontificates, iVrnold remained 
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in Home, — lumng come thither, invited it should seem hy the 
chiefs of the repuhlican party, immediately after the death of 
Lucius II. These nine years were spent by him in sustaining 
the people in their stm j^gle for political freedom by his eloquence, 
and in preacbiiiLr indefatiG^ably his favorite doctrine of the 
necessity of clerical reform ; and, as the first and most important 
step towards this, the se|)aratinn of all spiritual and temporal 
authorit\ . He appears to have obtained an immense influence 
over the minds of the people. His party were in the ascendant. 
Eni^enius II L had already found himself obliged to consent to 
the establishment of the senate, and Arnold had good reason to 
hope that the cause to which he had devoted himself N\as making 
progrc^ towards its ultimate triumph. It was not, however, then 
to l>e so. Events which he could not foresee, were at hand to 
overturn all that he had accomplished, and crush Arnold himself in 
the ruin. How much less did he foresee, that after six more 
centuries of the uiisrnle and tyranny he abhorred, had made the 
eternal city a by-word of scorn and derision among the civilized 
natiuiis of Europe, his name would still strike terror to the hearts 
of the false priests whose palsied hands still clutch the sceptre 
they have not the strength to wield ! 

Arnold was killed ; and, as men are \\-ont to say, did not "suc- 
cee<l" in what he had undertaken. Is ay, but the amount of his 
" success" is yet to be seen. Pope Adrian killed him, and burned 
hia body, and cast the ashes that remained of it into the Tiber ; 
ingeniously thinking thus to wipe him out, and be quit of him for 
ever — not clearly helievin^, as it should seem, although he re- 
peated it in church services, that *'the just shall be had in 
everlttBting remembraiiee/' It is, however^ a true saying ; and 
Arnold's work, that he did, while that poor burned carcase was 
lent him to work with, is yet alive and operative, and— as hx it 
wag jvuib—^mli nuseeetL 

To Pope Anastasiiis sncceeded, on the dd of December, 1153, 
the Englishman^ Nicholas Bxeakspesr, calling himself Pope 
Adrian IV. If having learned to obey be the best preparation 
for bearing role, Adrian should have been competent to the 
task ; for he had been reared beneath the de^otism of the 
dolster. He mounted the papal throne with the determinaUon 
cf recovering the power whidi his inmiediate predeoeesois had 
in some degree lost; and his fint step towards this olneet 
was the exeommnnication and banishment of Amdd. The 
sentence, however, remained withont execution; and Arnold 
eontlnued in Rome, preaching and exhorting the people under, 
the protection of the patrician and the senate, till an un- 
fortunate event enabled tiie pope to turn tiie current of tba 
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popular feeling against him. It happened that the cardinal of 
Santa Pudenziana, who was especially liated by the people for 
his zealous support of the toni|)oral dominion of the papal see, 
was struck in the street b) one of the people, and died of the 
blow. Adrian saw at once the purpose t4) which this might be 
turned. He accused Arnold of instigatinof the deed, and placed 
the whole city under interdict until Arnold sJiould be driven 
forth from the wails. The holy city had never Ix fore been sub- 
jected to this dreaded punishment ; and the near approach of the 
ttoly week rendered the people still more anxious for the removal 
of the iaterdiet, wiuefa would have deprived the city of all the 
Bernoaa of tbe ebnreb daring that aolemn pa!xocL Anmld was 
dnvm fortby and ^o istifdiet was vemofiod* 

Odo of tbe oardiDBb, watching liis oppo r tia ity, and aoie ef 
landering an aeeeptaUe aernoe to Adrian, diiaated aooie of Ma 
people to foUow the eKi]e» aa he left the mgiateftil city, andanraal 
mm. They auceeeded in dong eo. But one of the coonta of 
Ae Oanpagna, who weie for the nioat part warm partiaaaa of tile 
MfNiblioan paiiy» and ad of Anmd, ehanced to be raada 
aoqnainted withhiaeaptnre; and before Ua oapioiB bad reached 
the city with ihdr prize, he overtook ihcm, and reaeoed him fiem 
their hands. He was haatiljr oonduoted to one of the fortreeaea 
of the Gampagna ; and the plaoe of hia retreat waa kept a pro* 
found aeoret. Abont the same time the Emperor frederick 
Barbarossa waa journeying towards Rome, to reaaive at the 
handa of the pope the holy unetion and the imperial crown. The 
Roman court htA some tone previoasly arranged with Frederid^ 
the conditions of a treaty ibr their mutual advantage ; and the 
monarch had, in hia paoaago southwards through Italy, wreaked 
afrarful vengeance on aome of the Lombard cities which had 
attempted to estabiiah republican inatitiitions witliin their wnBa : 
80 that the embassy, which the Roman rq[i«bimn party aent to 
meet him on his approach to Rome, were recdred by him roushly 
enough, and returned from liim with menaces and insult to those 
who sent them. The pope and cardinals, on the other hand, 
who also went out to meet him, were, after some roughnesses 
arising from the rival pretensions to supremacy on the parts of 
" Peter ' and Cn\^ar" liad l>een suj)erficiayy enough got ovcvr 
for the nunc(?, honourably reccivoH, and mutnal concessinns and 
stipulations aL^rcod on. Among the conditions IjarL^aincd for by 
Adrian, was one which Frrdorick had not the slightest ulijoction 
to grant. It was, that he witli his strong arm should get pos- 
session of the person of Arnold, and deliver hini <>\ or to the 
cluirch. Frederick found little difiiculty in conipe]lin<^ the pr<>- 
tectozB of the uuibrtunate refugee to give him up. He was forth- 
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with delivered to the prefect of the city, who caused him to be 
Lung on a gibbet. His body was then burned; and his ashes 
were cast into the Tiber .... lest,'' ndds this historia,ii, ^'the 
Komans, among whom hv had passed the last ten years of his 
lite. >hoii!d collect tliein, and venerate thtiu as tliosc* of a saint.'^ 
This took place in I lie year 1155, a day or two before the 18th 
of June, on which day Frederick was crowned; Arnold being then, 
accoramg to the oonapuUiUoii of his biographfitr^ in the 5dth jeftr 
of his age. 

Such are the historical facts iVuin which Signer Niccolini has 
foniie<I hid tragedy. It opens at the moment of the election of 
Adrian by the cardinals. \V'e have endeavoured to relate the cir- 
cumstances accurately, succinctly, and without crnnment. Our 
readers, how evei-, will ea^ly conceive the emotions with which a 
patriotiL Italian must regard the storj' of this martyr in the cause 
of Italian liberty, who, amid the love and veneration of the 
citizens of Imperial Koine, received a felon s death at the hands 
of an Enfirlisli Pope and a (.J erman Emperor. 

\Ve shall now endeavom to give our readers some notion of 
the mauiier in which this subject has been treated by Italy's 
greatest living poet. It is a story which, under ajiy circuni- 
stanees, could not be told without awakiug bitter memories. 
But in the present condition of Italy, it needs, alas ! no cariying 
bftck the mind to other days and other interests, for every Italian 
Id leel, to his heart's core, eadi btinung word of a tale which 
tfmkB as eloquently of ^present d^gr»dat]OQ md oppression, as of 
IMtflonowB and hHmil&tioiw. 

Mttfcftlo iiODine» de te iibdbi nHmtur,^, and tlus k Ml to 
be flo aot only by the Italiaiis, hat by thobr naatem. Roiae» 
«laB ! haB not dianged. She etiU "ehuddoni at the dootinie»^ 
tht teraftoral power doee not beloog to her, as ia the daye of QL 
Bcnuqrd. She tnma pale at the hated mon of the mart jied 
Arnold, whoae^Hrit haa xetumed to earth after eix centnriee of 
lipoae, again to imaqiet her nuBdoiagft to the world. 8^ ia 
Stan the aaine; nai were it aot that otfien have Aai^^ed arenad 
her, the oord, the gibbet^ and the faggot would a aeooad time 
haie hew resorted to, to still the voioe oC tbe aeoBaar. 

Borne ! Rome ! miffht the Italian exdann, that voioe may nai 
he atiUed. Mother! \wi|oee doaatmred womb and poisoned br^Mta 
have rendered atheism* and nourished iofideuty and doubt! 
Church ! whose adultery with powm, pomps, and prinetpahties 
bath defiled thee to the heart, then robed thy rottemiflflB with 
falsities and hollow semblances ! — when wilt thou cast from thee 
the poisonous and forbidden fruit of earthly power S Oh ! when 
wilt thou lay down thy blood-stained purple^ aftd nsurped aoeptee^ 
ttid ^ to aa A Mothmrand a Chuiehl 
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It IS impossible, on reading and pondering tlio ])o\\erfiil tra- 
gedy before us, to forbid such reflectiouB and aspirations from siig- 
esting thenisc ]vf s to the mind. It is impossible for Rome and 
er rulers not to feel, that this twelftli century history is a nine- 
teenth century satire. And yet the reader will ])e astonished to 
observe Iiow ver}' strictly Signer Niccolini has followed the actual 
march of the historical events, and how entirely his personages 
occuj)y themselves with the aftairs which were really before them. 
We have no {philosophizing speeches on the general principles of 
church polity and governments, — no ex post facto prophecies put 
into the mouths of his speakers ; — none, in short, of the various 
modes which poets have adopted, when they have wished to point 
the moral of a by-gone tale to contemporary events. He has 
told his story poweriully, yet accurately and simply ; and has lefl 
the application of it, — an application, alas ! but too nnnustAkeable, 
— 'to oiB readers. Rome has accepted the application of it to her 
preeoit self. In hor angry terror she acknowled^ that she is 
that same Rome, unchanged and unrepentant, who did these 
deeds m centuries since ; she confesses ner complicity with them 
in spirit, — she owns that the voice of history is that of present 
accusation against her. 

We have one other observation to make before tumiiuj^ to the 
tragedy itself, on the spirit in which Signer Niccowii has 
written. We have above spoken of Rome as the mother of infi- 
delities and atheism. It is but too certain that the history of that 
church at various periods, if read aright* woidd justify the re- 
proach. But the most palpable and most painful justincatioii of 
it may be found in the social condition of Italy at the present 
day. Disbelief in the doctrines of Romanism is, among the edu- 
cated classes^ all but univmal, as well within as without the 
church'; and the contagious malady is spreading downwards 
more rapidly and extensively than those have any idea of, who 
have not observed and talked with the people themselves. And 
few, alas 1 in comparison, are the minds who have been able, in 
casting away the chaff, to retain the com; — few have, when 
emancipating themselves firom the degrading shackles of papal 
error, resisted the human temptation to throw off also the bonds 
of legitimate restraint ; — few have been able to discover for 
themselves, and extract a Christianity from the superincumbent 
mass of falsehoods and vanities which have overwhelmed it. Of 
these few,— of this small, but, as we would fain hope, influential 
band, who are the salt with which unfortunate Italy must be 
savoured, if ever she is to take her place among the nations of 
Europe as a civilized and Christian people, — of the number of 
these true and enlightened patriots, Sipior Niccolini is evidently 
one. With his eneigetic detestation of papal de8potiam» no hea- 
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tility to leUgion, as unfortunately in so many instances, is to be 
found mixed. The nature of Signor Niccolini's theological opi- 
nions, or indeed how far he may acknowledge the supremacy of 
the bishop of Rome in spiritual matters, the work before us does 
not evidence. But of the Christian spirit of its author, of his 
admiration for the beauty of holiness, of his true and lofty concep- 
tion of the character of a faithful Christian priest, there evi- 
dence. And the religious tone of his adversaries towards liijerty 
miLst bo f«dt by his aspirations to impart a tenfold force to his 
cry against |)riestly usur[)ations. 

I^a^i^fr tluis endeavoured to make our readers in some degree 
acquainted with the subject, and indicated the spirit in which it 
has been treated, we proceed to a brief examination of the poem. 

In a ]^reface of a few lines, the author remarks tliat, No 
work can correspond with the requirements ol'urt, w]ien a form is 
given to the subject inattci* which it is not calculated to receive.'* 
He adds, that " he has tbought fit nevertheless to treat as he has 
done tho argument of his tragedy;" but he gives us not the 
slighte-t liint, by which to conjecture why he should have deter- 
mined to give a dramatic form to materials which he judged un- 
suitable to such a mode of treatment. And we confess tluit we 
are equally unable to understand the grounds on which he has 
formed such a judjrment of the story of Arnold of iirescia. To 
us it a])pears, on the contrary, eminently dramatic ; and we are 
inclined to think that few irreat bist^n ical events could be gra- 
phically, forcibly, and in tb ir entirety, presented in a dramatic 
form, with so little de])ai tui e from the actual march of events, as 
the autlior has permitted liiinscif in the work before us. Is it 
that our impression on this point arises from the skill with which 
SigH«>r iSiceolini has triumphed over difficulties so completely 
as to have concealed them ! It may l)e so. It may be also, that 
the Italian artist's notions of the requirements of dramatic art.* 
in the matter of unities, &c., may be more classically strict and 
formal than those by which we Islanders, with our three centiuies 
of dramatic romanticism, are accustomed to judge, l^e that as it 
may, we are well contented to admire Signor Niccolini's work in 
the form which, for whatever reason, he has chosen to give it. It 
shoidd be understood, however, that it has not been written with 
the remotest idea of stage representation. Its length, if nothing 
dfle, would preclude that, liut the nature ol" tbe subject, though, 
SSwe think, highly dramatic, is certainly not —at b ast, when han- 
dled with the severity of historical truth which cliaracterizes this 
poem— adapted to theatrical representation. The high import, 
tlie solemnity of the rt'Hections suggested by most of the finest 
passages, the absence of all excitement addressed to those more 

Tot. m.— RO. I. K 
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popular passions which attract universal sympathy, are reasons 
abundantly sufficient to have prevented the author Iruiii eontem- 
platinix for an instant the appearance of this effort of his nmse on 
the arena of his former triumphs.* One female only appears 
amon^ the dramatis ^trsoncc^ and she fills but a secondary place 
in the drama. 

The principal characters are Arnold, — Pope Adrian tl ie Fourth, 
— the Emperor Frederick Haihaios-sa, — Giordano i^icrleoni, the 
newly elected Patrician of liome, — Leone Frangipani, a noble 
Roman ut the Pope's party, — and Otho, Bishop of Frising. Be- 
sides these, the Cardinals and other priests, the Roman populace, 
the Senators, Roman soldiers, and those of Frederick's army, &c., 
appear on the scene and assist in carrying on the action. The 
Bcene is entirely within Rome, or in the immediate nei^boor- 
Itood. And the action may be sunposed to occupy tbree days ; 
though, of oourae, the fects which axe fepmeDted did not ia 
reality Ibttovr eadi other ^[otte so tufklfy. 

Tlie Fiiet Act pasaes m an open enaoe near the Capitol. ^ A 
number of the popiiaee are aflaemUea. Giordano the patridaii, 
and Leone fVangipani, a supporter of the papal party, in tnni 
address them, — the first exciting them to resist the dominion of 
the new pope, Adrian IV., who is at that moment being 
elected by the cardinals in oottdave ; and the hitter endeavouring 
to prevent them from listening to him. The tragedy opens wit£ 
a speech by Giordano, whose first words remmd as of the wefi- 
known Teiee— Awake ! arise ! or be for ever &Uen !*' The 
ISolIowing lines are powerful and striking ^^ 

" Destatevi . . . sorgete . . . il nostre saague 
Si traffica ncl tcmpio ; c sod laccolti, 
Tenebrosa congrega, i caiduuili 
. A vestir del gran inanto iin altio Iu^jO 

Che pastore si cbiami.*' 

** Awake — arise— ear rery Uood 

Is bought within yon temple; gathered there. 
Dark band, the cardinals assembled meet, 
To cloilic witli the great maQile oue woU more. 
Whom they name shepherd." 

He goes on to remind them that they, the people, had fonueriy 
exercised the right of partaking in the election of the sovereign 
pontifi*, nntil the fieree Innoeent robbed them of their ri^ts, 

'' * Si^or NiccoUni is the author of several saoces^ul tiogedies. Hit "^Alt* 
carini,'" at itt first appearance, was played thirteen nights in tacceaaion»<— « nanibHr 
afanovt unprecedented on the Florentine ttage. The antiior WM caUad and recallad 
«n tiM itefe by th« wiiwoa Ofteea tfnM. 
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and completed the work of the audacious Ilildeli and .''' Of the 
latter haughty despot he speaks with too much u uth in tlie fol- 
io ^iag nervous lines. They do not, however, contain the \\liule 
bnth of Gregory VII. ; for he did much, and endeavoured lu do 
more, for the fme interests of the church. Yet there is not an 
assertion in the lines the poet has put into Giordano's mouth, that 
hjgtorj doep not aoGUiately warrant 

•* Cesare colla sto!a, ei far volea 

De! mondo un tempio onde Tanior tiigissa; 
Uno il pensiero, uno il volero, cd uno 
Tiranno a un tempo, o Sacerdote, e Dio. 
Mirate 1' opra sua ! Roma de&erla 
Dal Laterano al Colosseo : guida?a 
n Normando furore, e il Saracino ; 
Fremea la sua preghiera, e malediHe 
Colvi ehe non imangiiiaa la tpada : 
Imprecando morl : coil perdonano 
I vicaij di CritlD ai lor nemici." 

•* A priestly Ceesar, oue wLo daikly a rued 
To build a temple whence he banishtd love ; 
Oae thought, oae will, one tyraat powtr to rair 
O'er bit fell peiiod both Priest and God. 
Gase on bis deeds— ^Roaie a desert waste 
From Lateraa to the Colosseum, 
Hither the Noraiao and the Moor be called ; 
His prayer a phrenzy, and bis curse suok deep 
On liim who buried not the sword in blood. 
Cursing he died: and in thisg-entle irnlse 
Thus do Chiiit's Vicars pardon enemies/' 

In ft loBg note on this pamge, Signor Niceolioi abmubntly 
justifies bis repreheoaon <» Hilmiiuid by dtations from ood- 
Usnjjanxj history. Far, bofwerer, fjrom beiog insensible to the 
m s t i ts unieh iinqiiestionaUy bebnged to that lenarkable nan, 
lie eaDehides bis note by saying 

** It lias not been niy intention in tliis note to detract from the vir- 
tues which have obtained for Gregory VII. the honours of the Altar ; 
bat ve are sol bound to admire all the actions of the saims. Pope 
HUdcbrand bas bad in the Protestant Oermaa, Voigt, a panegyrist 
rather tban a biograpber. This is not the place to <Minnns>Tale now 
<fae OernuoMnot UBirequently become partial by aiming at impaittality, 
•■d corrupt tbe trulb by ausviewing facts through a love of system. 
They are now the new masters of Italy ; and she, as if the evils which 
ahe is compelled to support were not enough, joins to Uiem a voluntary 
servitude of niind. h is not the less true for llU this, that Hildebrand 
Via t^ hoio of the aMU4i« ages* ^ud >t bi^gause he vi^as that 

N 2 
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a man not less, nor less ambihmis tlian himself, said, ' Were I not 
Napoleon, i would wish to be Gregory VII.' And it would be injustice 
to believe with Daunou, tliat the most memorable and most lasuii^ 
etiect of Gregory's pontificate to tlie people of Rome, coasUts in the 
solitude and malaria which reign in the Leonine city." 

Giordano's spooch then alludes to the wealth and insolence of 
the many barbarous/' tlmt is, ultra-mnntaiie, cardinab; and 
asks the miiltitiifle, if Latin blond can endure a slaveiy 80 vile. 
He couciudes hy demanding of them i-^ 

" Ognor costoro 

Sopra il vasto cadavere di Roma, 

Come r iena, a divorar staranno 
Dei barbari gli avaazi 1" 

— — Each of these 
O'er Rome's vast corse which barbarous hosts had spared, 
like fell hyena prowls." 

Frangipani replies l>y rcpruat hino^ Giordano with his Jewish 
origin, — his great grandfather lin ing, in lacfc, been a converted 
Jew. This Giordano was the bi other of Anacletus, the auti- 
pope, elected by the people in oppussitiou to Innocent II., who, it 
sliould seem, was chosen by the cardinals before his predecessor 
Honorius was buried, — ^on which gioumls the election was 
maintained by the opposite party to be void according to the 
canons. This and other causes of hatred existed between the 
families ut Pierleoni and Frangipani ; and much recrimination 
ensues between them. Giordano, however, finally bucceeds in 
carrying with him the feelings of the people. He reminds them 
of the exhortations which they had so often heard from Arnold 
on that spot. The peojde complain that Arnold has deserted 
them, and ask if he has returned among them. " Follow me to 
the Capitol," says Giordano, " and you shall see.** 

On the hill of the Capitol, Giordano presents Arnold to the 
people, who receive him with the utmost enthusiasm. He 
addresses them at great length in verses faU jrf energy aa^ 
<iignity, interrupted nere and there by exelamations, questions, 
and outbreaks of violence from the crowd. The eloqn^ice, 
which the poet has put into his mouth, is in strict aoooraance 
mth what has reached us of the nature of his predications. He 
boldly and openly urns them to resist by force the temporal 
power of the pope. He mingles appeals to the mors! laws of the 
Gospel, as contrasted with the condoet of the hierarchy, with ex- 
citin^r comparisons between the ancient gloriee of Roine» and the 
humSiation of her condition at the time at which he is aaeaking* 
He excites them to a high pitch of enthusiasm; and tiury pio- 
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pose to confer on him the old title of tribune of the people," 
\^ith which so many reminiscences of republican liberty and glory 
are associated. Arnold replies in oDe of the iinest and most ob- 
nojious passages ia the work 

" Io» Romani, 
Pria cbe tra voi tornawiy in santa lega 
Unir tentava le citt^ Lombarde. 
Oh ferreo petto e mille voci avaasi, 

NoQ per accesi detti arida e stanca 

La lin|i-un die crrifJo ; siate fralelli 

QuaiUi tra i' AJpi e Lilibeo spirate 

11 dolce aer d' Italia ; e un popol solo 

La liberli vi faccia. O Campidoglio, 

Deir CCD tiio degne parole ascolta ; 

Ripetile a ogni colle, aure, clie il [ietio 

Respirava dt Bruto, ad ogoi orecchio 

Portatele fra DOt* Sa Italia lorge, 

Qoal foiie un nomOt con voler concorde^ 

Spade non chiegga a debellar Tedeschi 

Da qnella terra ove calpesta i 6ori 

II ferreo pi^ dei Buoi corsier superbt ; 

Raccolga un sasso, in lor lo vibri, e basta. 

A questo ver, clie non si grida assai, 

S' apra ogiii cor, e ch' io non paili indarno. 

Ne crediate pero ch* esser qui voglia 

O console, o tribun. Porpora ed oro 

Copran colui, chc a Constanlttk succede 

In queste pompe, e non a Pietro. O Roma, 

Qoalanqoe it merti agli alti uificj eleggi 

Fra r Itatica gente ; e si ristori 

Con senno, figlio degH eaempj anticbi, 

La repttbUca tua, dei miei conatgli 

Non wth pareo ad ordinar lo state. 

Se questo awenga, ediBcarmi io TOglio 

In quel deserto, ove insecrnava i! vero 

Quell' Abelardo, chc n^i fu maestro, 

Tugurio vil, che sia di terra e canne : 

La vegliero nella preghiera, e al Cielo 

Alzero voce che del Cielo ^ degna, 

Ne mai gorge dal cor dei sacerdoti. 

Libera sta Roma, 1' Italia, il mondo ; 

E poi la morte a Die mi riconduca." 

•« Romans, I, 
Ere my return attempted to unite 
' The Lombard cities in a holy league. 

Ob, bad 1 an iron breast and tboniand tongues, 
And not one Mile month to otter soundly 
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My language would be, ' Ye are brethren all.* 

As til an V as inhnlc Italia*s breezes, 

From Lily bee u 111 lo the snowy Alps, 

Aie Liberty*8 high consUtated rm« 

Capitol, list to sounds worthy thine echoes ; 

Repeat to every hill, ye gales, the strain 

That loased the heart of Brutus, to each ear 

Convey them from us« If Italia rise 

As though a single man with firm resolve, 

She asks no sword lo tame her Suabinn foe, 

Even from that Earth pressed by tlie step, 

The iron step of his proud courser, seize 

A stone, and hnrl it firmly, 'twill suffice. 

This priceless truth proclaim, ope wide your hearts. 

That I consume not on you idle breath. 

Consul, Tribune, I seek not at your hands, 

Pnrple and gold his form alone bedeck. 

Who not to Peter, but to Conslantine 

Vaunts him successor in this pompous pride. 

Rome, choose for Iiis merits htm amid thy sons. 

Amid Italians fitted to restore 

Your old republic — think not I'll spare 

To order well thy state with my best heed. 

It" this be wrought, as'^m t dly then I 

Seek to immure myseh in tiiat lone spot 

Where Abelard, my master, taught the truth. 

lu that lune hut, composed of earth and straw. 

There will I watch, and pour a prayer to Heaven, 

Such as ne'er rose from heart of cowled priest. 

May Rome be free, and Italy and earth. 

And then may death conduct me to my God.*' 

These are very fine lines ; and they are with perfect historical 
correctness put into the mouth of Arnold of Brescia, as far as we 
can judge from the accounts we have of his exhortations ; but 
can it be dnnbtcd for a moment that they speak trumpct- 
tongiied, and are meant to do so, to the Italians of the present 
day, from one end of the Peninsula to the other i Is there not 
here enough to arouse the displeasure and the vigilance of both 
Austria and l^ome ! Among the varions roflretinns to which the 
above passage gives rise, there is none more striking than the 
pnrnllrlism, which is snnrnrosted between t lie present state of Italy 
and ita condition six lumdred years ag(>. Only, instead of en- 
couraging by their constant quarrels and rivalries transient out^ 
breaks of republicanism its m the middle ages, ''Ciesiir ' and 
" Peter" now understand their common interest too well to 
quarrel ; and Italy lies bound hand aad ibot. Th& government 
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of Anatm in Iiombirdj is adnuKed on all hands to bo as good aa 
under tlio droiiaaetanoea is poaaiUe. But it is the government 
of a atnnger, and the ciroumstances are not favourable. Tlie 
government of the pope, which Auatria is determined to bi^h 
port, and which would not stand a month without her support, 
is probably tiie worst the world ever aaw« It is not only that 
intellect is cmahedand prohibited, — that civilization and humanity 
die out from among the unfortunate peculation, — tliat morality 
and religiott are perishing ; — ^but even animal life withem and die* 
afipears Deaeath tlie poisonous influence ; and the means of sua* 
taming it are rapidly perishing: culture deeorta the fields, and 
smlann extends her desolating reign, ijf any eonditicHi of govern- 
ment eau justify its auliiiecta in having reeourse to actual reaiat- 
anee by physical force, it must be such as that which is now 
cqudly redneing the Bofnan States to a desert. And is it not 
eoiious to observe G*^ory XVI. calling on the " Caesar" of the 
pmeot day for troops to keep down his rcbellioua subjects, pre- 
cisely as did Adrian call on Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth 
century I Can we wonder at the impatience of the Italians be- 
neath such a rule, sustained for a thousand yeais by a foreign 
power I There is no part of the exciting speech we have quoted, 
which will be more dbtasteful to the rulers of Italy, than the 
elomient call to union, which cries to her sons from the Alps to 
the Lilybaean point, to be brothers — to be Italians — to be a united 
people. To sucli an (^xtent is the possibility of union among the 
Italians of the diffi i out states regarded with alarm by the govern- 
ments, that, when at one of the yearly nieetinss of the Italiiin 
men rif sri(ince it was proposed to take into rvmsideration the 
praeiical lility of devising a consistent system of wc ic^hts, mea- 
sui'cs, and coinage, which might be adopted throughout the 
Peninsula, it was intimated that any discussion on the subject, 
with such a view, would meet with the disapprobation of tlic 
authorities. It appears to us, however, but too evident that the 
Italian cjovernmeuts need trouble themselves with no anxieties 
on tills jjoliit. The old jealousies, which date from the davs of 
the mediaival repubhcs, when every citizen's patriotism displayed 
itself chiefly in his hatred of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
tr»\\ns, are not yet extinct; and if Italy were left completely to 
ht'i-fcc ]{. N ith perfect freedom to constitute herself one state accord- 
ing to \\ liatever plan she might choose, her inhabitants would 
find it perfectly impossible to agree on the pi*eliminary step of 
s€k'< tinf^ a capital. We, who see the Italians here in a strange 
land, are apt to imagine that the case is otherwise. But there 
are other causes besides the mere fact of being in a foreign 
country iar Irom home—of itself sufi&cient to produce the e£rect 
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— ^which naturally incline the Itallaiis abroad to listen to the 
" Siate fratelli'' of Signer Nicooiini» more than will thdr coun- 
trymen at home. The greater part of those, who live among U8» 
have left their respective countries in con8e<juence of their poli- 
tical opinions. They have become Inrothers m misfortune, and a 
similarity of opinion and of lot necessarily bmd them together. 

Scarcely has Arnold finished the above speech, ere a number 
of cardinals with Leone Frangipani come upon the Capitoline 
Hill, and announce to the people the election of Adrian. The 
mob are discontented ; and the cardinals having in vain exhorted 
them to return every man to liis home, and we sword of state 
borne by the prefect of Rome having been wrested from the 
hands of Leone, and broken by the populace, the cardinals depart, 
leaving Annibal, a noble of their party, to point out to the crowd 
the duigers they are incurring from putting themselves in oppo- 
sition to the emperor, who is shortly expected at the gat^ of 
Rome. Arnold again exhorts them to defend the city against 
the imperial forces. Annibal relates the miseries inflicted on the 
Lombwd cities in punishment for their rebellion. The people are 
discouraged, and seem little inclined to dare a struggle vnth the 
emperor. Arnold in two or three fine speeches taunts fhem with 
their cowardice, their empty boastings on former occasions, and 
their present slavery, till, excited to a pitch of fur}', they cty '* To 
arms I '* He then calls forward two thousand Swiss troops, whom 
he liad persuaded to follow him to Rome from Switzerland, to 
help the Romans in recovering their liberty. And the Act closea 
with a chorus of Swiss soldiers and Roman populace. For this 
fact of Arnold's having led two thousand Swiss from Zurich to 
Kome, which seems somewhat improbable and hard to understand 
the author quotes Muller's History of Switzerland,** who in 
his turn refers to a certain "Cronica diCorbia,"as his authority. 
A consideration of the state of Italy at that unsettled period, as 
well as of that of Switzerland, will perlnps show such n circum- 
stance to be less impossible than it at first ?ia:ht apjiears. Tt 
may be added, that it is evident from vihrv aiulioritiep. thai 
Arnold and his doctrinrs had acquired a great asrciidancy in 
Switzerland, and especially at Zurich, a city whicii eariy distin- 
guished itself by its hostility to the temporal power of the papacy. 

The choruses, which, in accoidance with the classical models, 
and Italian dranintie ciistdin. are interspersed throuMujut Signor 
Niccolini's work, contam sonic very spirited siiatclies of lyrical 
poetrv. Nevertlieless, we confers, tliat to our feeling they mar 
and intcvriipt unpleasantly the dignitied march of the [>oem ; and 
we liad rather have been without them. The nuisical and 
operatic associations whicii tiiey recall, are of too light and 
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irivulous a nature to accord with the high tenor of the subject. 
And the severity of historical accuracy and truthfulness, with 
which the argument has been treated, to our feeUngs, dispose 
the reader still less to render himself up willingly to the scenic 
fiction, which supposes those engaged in the serious affairs of 
Ufe to break forth into sudden song. The transition from reality 
to fiction is toy sudden not to be shocking. Our sympathies are 
far too earnestly and genuinely engaged in the progress oi a 
nation's and a martyr's death-struggle, and iu the thrilling words 
which, though clothed with the forms of jpoetr}', icere^ or at least 
might have been, spoken by the actors in that real drama, to 
tolerate the sudden passage to that which never was or could 
have been, except on the stage of a theatre. Si^or Niccolini 
ought to consider our impatience of this intrusion or scenic fiction 
amid the stem and stimng realities irith whidihis poem is 1n]sy» 
as a triumphant proof of the vigour and vital energy which he 
has succeeded in imparting to that slumbering and forgotten, but 
mot dead, past whicii he has resuscitated. 

The Second Act cmens with a dialogue in the Vatican between 
Adruui and the Cardinal Quido. This may be supposed to take 
place at a later hour of the same day. Adrian feels the difficulty 
of his position, between the popular pai-ty on the one side and the 
emperor on the other. The latter has promised to ^uell the fac- 
tion of the republicans, and to put Arnold himself m the power 
of the pope. But Adrian well knows that the papacy, in its hi^h 
pretensions to universal dominion, can never hope for the cordial 
and safe support of Frederick Barharossa* ^ Ams!*' exchums the 
pootiflli solUoquizing rather than addressing himself to Guide, — 

*' Oim^ sul trono 

Sta 1' eresia Ai naldo ! e se non fotse 
Che amor ^li ferve d' una ib!u antica 
Neir indorailo pctio, esser jKUrebbe 
Di Cesare 1* amico : ei 1* empio capo 
Promise a not per vendicar 1' Iropero, 
Ma non la Chiesa." 

" Ah me ! upon the throne 
The hemy of Arnold stands erect ; 
And were it not that in that tameless breaet 
The lofeof olden tales too fiercely kindles^ 
Arnold were Ceesar's friend. The Emperor 
Has promised us llmt sacrilegious head. 
But to avenge the Euipire, not the Church/' 

And well might Adrian mi^oubt the motives of his Imperial 
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ay and d«6m that, bat for Anoid'a panait of Italian liberie aa 
1 aa cfaurdi lefonn, he and the ea m cior mieht haie joined in 
the work of deatroyiDg that edifioe of tempond power, ivhiflh the 
aoceeeBon of Si. Peter had so bag and peraeferingbr bean bnfld" 



worahip celebrated vHh ao much aeandai aa at Bome: the 
house of Peter is become a den of thierea, and the pope a oev 
Simon Magus, who sella everything for gold." 
These cow^erationa came iybian to torn hia mind for a 



** Per6 non de^io essere in tutto avverso 
Alfai ragion del popolo : t' h note 
Oih che spero Bernardo : oh s* io potmi 
Tomsre Arnaldo al nostro grembo, e fame 
Ua Liene di Dio !" 

** Yet should I not in all oppose myself 
As hostile to tlic people: thou k no west well 
What Bernard hoped. Would that I could enfold 
Unto my breast this Arnold, — make of him 



It was one of those critical moments, when the ili'stinies of the 
world for centuries to come appear, as far as our imperfect \ a 
can trace the links of causes and effects, to hang upon the 
waverinpj balance-beam of an individual will. AVho shall say 
what might ]^a\o been the course of Euru^u an history, had 
Adrian deteniiiiied on frankly throwing himself on the people, 
and submitting to the clmrch reionu, wliich must have followed 
from such a step, — ^had he decided on endeavouring to create an 
Italian nationality, and forsaking all linpe of ultra-montane sup- 
port \ But it was not to l)c so ! The black poison-drop was at 
llis heart, and he could not shake it from him. The lust of 
power and pomp, — the priestly i)ride of caste, which deludes the 
heart it inhabits, by assuming the veil of personal humility,— 
were too strong witliiu him; and he continues, still speaking 
of Arnold :— 





ing himself on the popidar perty^ and 
chindu He 



A Lion of tbe Lord. 



** Dalla sua front e 



Disg^ombrorei delT anati'ma il carco, 
Se in Miiano cestui qiiidar sapesse ; 
* Libero c ruom t^tiando ubbidisce a Dio, 
Che paria ml ponteficeJ *^ 
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■ " I might |)ause, 

And raise the fell anathema from hiro, 
Had he the wit to cry aloud in Milan, 
* The man is fi ee who yields to God ins will, 
Who in his pontiff speaks.' ** 

The Cardinal Guido is ahurmed at the bare idea of reooneili^ 
tion with Arnold, and remonstrates. Arnold, he urges, is separ 
rated from the flock of Chriat. Adrian replies, tliat It is ms 
duty to seek the stray sheep even in the abyss." Guido. — 
" Arnold is a wolf." Adrian.— "God can mnkc him a lamb. It 
k possible that he should risOi and that thou shouldst fall.'* 
Gmdo. — ** Oh ! my k)rd, may it please you to change this 
opinion!^ Adrian. — "I change! I ! — who err not!"— -Guido. 
^ But has it escaped your memory, that a council has condemned 

him ! Is it in your power 2 " We must give the haughty 

pontiff's indignant reply in the words of the original. The in- 
oignation of the day-old pope, at the implied d^mbt of his new^ 
hwn iMnnipotencey is well unagined 

Che did? 
lo posao tntto : osan !e membra audaci 
Ribellarsi dal capo? in quetCe man I 
Non Stan 1e chiavi un di conccssc a Pietro t 
Qual lenteDza di Dio, ripete il Ctelo 
La mla parola che qui scioglie e h^^- 
Non tanto Arnaldo osh. Sol dclla terra 
Mi contrasta V inipero : or piii di lui 
Tu sei fuor della Chiesa/' 

Wliatsay'st iboa? 
I can do all ; dare the audacious limbs 
Rebel against their Ifead ' The keys once given 
To Peter, rest they not in these my hands? 
My word is God's to bind or to unloose, 
And Heaven repeats the sentence uttered then. 
Arnold has never dared thus much ! Alone 
He struggles with me iui ihe rule of earth. 
Thou art yet further from the Church than he," 

The reboked cardinal seeks pardon on his knees; and Adrian 
determines on an internevir with Arnold, piomisnig him a safe 
eondoct. 

Adrian is meantime left akme Ibr awhile. The reaction of fais 
hanghty and domineering spirit after the outbreak which we 
have quoted) is b o finely conoeivedi so true to nature, and 
Hues are so beautilal, that we cannol vesiBt the temptation df 
gifing them to our readers, tiioogh o«r apaee wiUnot porsHft m 
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to indulge in many more extracts. "Sopra ogni grado, " sighs 
the solitary pontiff — solitary in more senses than one, — 

Sopra ogni grade, onde qaassii si ascende 

Id trovava uti dolor : ma sulla cima 
Vi stanno tutti ; e nascono 1p spine. 
Sulla caltedra mia piii che sul trono. 
Quanta fatica e nel guardar dal fango 
Quel manto che i piCi forti omeri aggrava I 
Oh queste gemme della mia tiara 
Sono un foco, che m* arde il tra?agIiato 
Capo, che a te. Signer, piangendo tnalfo. 
Ma non deggio temer : colui che leppe 
La croce sopportar^ ch' era st grave 
Dei peecati del mondo, al servo infermo 
Soccorreri . . . . lo rappresento in terra.— 

0 silenzj del chiostro! o della mia 
Isola nubi, che del sol modest^ 
Fate !a Ince, siccome era un jioino 
La sorie mia, qui fra i tunmiti insaiii 
Deir empia Roma, e lo splendor superbo 
D' ardente Cielo, io vi ricordo, e piango.*' 

In every step of high advancement's route 

1 found a pain, but on the pinnacle 

The whole conceotered, and the spiny thorn 

Grew stronger o'er my church tlian e'en the throne : 

What labour to preserve from fearful stain 

That mantle that weighs down the strongest form! 

Ah, me ! lliese gems that blaze upon my brow 

Are fires, that this o'erwearied head consume, 

Which, Lord, I raise to thee bedewed with tears; 

Yet ought 1 not to lear — lie who well knew 

To bear hii cross^ weighed down with sins of earth, 

Will succour his weak servant — Him on earth 

I represent : oh, cloistered silences! 

Clouds of my native isle tempering its Sun, 

Here *mid mad tumults and tlie splendours proud 

Of glowing Heaven^ 1 think on you and weep !" 

It may be as well to mention that, in a note upon this passaprc, 
the author informs us that this lament of Adrian's is not aJi 
imagination of his ; but tliat similar sentiments are recorded of 
this pope, in a passage of Petrarch, which De Sade has quoted. 

After a couple of short scenes, in which Arnold and Giordano, 
who are togetbi r in the castle belonging to the latter, receive 
the pope's messeugtr, desiring an interview with Arnold, and in 
which he, despite the dibtru^l of Giordano, determines on obey- 
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ing the summons, the meetincr between Arnold and his aicli- 
encniy folltAra. It \b> a grand scene ; but it is far too long ibr us 
to attempt to lolkiw the reformer and the pontiff in their fruit- 
less (li;ilo[rno. The charactei*s of both are admirably sustained. 
Adrian proud and impetuous, clear-sighted enough in human 
matters, yet LHnding his own conscience with the self-cozening 
falsehood, that all his pride and lust of ])ower are for the 
church's, and therefore for God's, sake ; — Arnold clear, calm, 
sustained by the rectitude of his cause, and not to be turned by 
sophistr}* from the assertion of its plain and simple truths ; — ^both 
these individualities stand forth from the canvas in bold roliof, 
and leave their impression forcibly stamped upon the readei s 
mind. 

The result of the conference of course may be anticipated. 
Arnold rejects with indignation the pope's promise of pardon, on 
condition of his abjuring his present opinions. 

Vana ipetanza accogli; io ion fidele 
A Roma, e a Dio/'-^ 

•* Thine hopes are idle ; 
1 remain fixedly true to Rome and God,"— 

b lus reply. The pope warns him of the vengeance in store for 
lum, ana sends faim back to Giordano's castle. He calk in the 
cardinak, and announces to them his determination not to be 
eonsccrated in the Lateran till Arnold shall have been ^ven 
from Ronie« 

The scene then again returns to the Gapitoline Hill, where an 
assembly of the senators and people are awaiting Arnold's return. 
He comes ; and almost at the same time Guido, the cardinal of 
Santa Pudenziana, with Frangipani and his soldiers, come up the 
hill, and endeavour to disperse the people. A riot ensues, amid 
which a stone strikes Guido, and gives nim his death-blow. He 
is carried off by several of the clergy. The scene changes to the 
portico of St. Peter s, and the corpse of the murdered cardinal is 
nrOfUght in and laid on the steps of the church. A crowd of 
people, for the most part women, are collected in front of the 
cathedral. Adrian, with several of his cardinals, comes forward 
from within the church, and pronounces sentence of interdict on 
the city, until the blood of Guido shall have been expiated. The 
imposing and theatrically imagined ceremonies which accom- 
panied the pontifical interdict are then gone through ; and the 
Second Act closc=iwith a chorus comjMjsed of the lamentations of 
Ihc Roman women, and the chanted imprecations of the clergy. 

With the Third Act, another day must be supposed to corn- 
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mence. Aniold is alone in a deaertad part of the CMnpagna, — 
having been driven forth from the eity by the people, in ihw 
extreme anzietY for tiie tttaml of the intardidb. Da^ ia jiiat 
hraaking, and the cwtoaat has been wandering in the Bohtodaa of 
the Gampagna all the ni^ht. We wiah that oar apaoe ivoald 
aliowiia to oxtract the aohloqny of Anioldy with which the Thisd 
Aot opens, biit it ia too loo^. 

Giordano and aonie of hw vaaBals having left Roina, with tlia 
inteotion of finding and aanfltiDg Arnold, then eomo wpon the 
aoene^ and it ia dadded between them that he riiall aeak 
wmfima in the eaafcle of Ostaaio, one of the nofalaa of the Ganr- 
pagna, and a aaaloiia diaoiiile of hia. On hia way thither he ia in- 
teniepted and arreeted by a band of armed men, led by a wask^ 
eonuniflHODed fi>r thia purpose by one of the oaTdinala A loi^ 
dialogue taksa ^aoe between the monk and hia prisoner. Hie 
latter, in the courae of aome aevwe rafleetiona on the hehite of 
the regular dergy, ia led to apeak of the treatment hia master, 
Abelardy had received at their hands ; and here Signor Niccolini 
puta into the mouth of his hero words, which contain a atnnge 
mistake in the atoiy of Abclard, surprising in so ver^ accurate a 
writer aa ia our author. He is speaking of the penod at which 
Abdard taught his disciples, ana built an oratory on a piece of 
Bttoocnpied ground, near Nogent, in the diooeae of Troyee, and 
keaaya — 

** Preno Nogenio 
Pa dai Monaci eletto ai primi onori 
Nel chiottro dl San QUdo ; " 

" Near No^entum 
Saint Qikiai' mooks for him their abbot aaned 

and he ^oes on to represent himself as havinc^ witnessed the 
acene which took place on occasion of the well-known attempt of 
the monks of Saint Gildas to poison him in the sacramental cup. 
But the monaster)' of Saint Giltbis, instead of being "presso 
Nogento," is situated in tlir dinrosp of Vannes, on the coast of 
Lower Brittany. TTow could 8igiini- Xiccolini have understood 
Abclard's com]jlaint, that he ut Saint Gildas, '^amid a fero- 
cious and turbulent |H'( )p]( , tc/iose lancjiuiyc was unknown to him/' 
if he supposed that nu)iia=;ter\' to 1)< near No^rent, on the banks 
of thn StMne ? Tlic moi^aslery of Saiut Gildas, on the coiitraiT, 
is just such a spot as might be supposed the scene of such i^nio- 
ranee, lawlessness, outrages, ai^d atrocities, as those of whicli 
Abelard was tho victim. The remains of the building may yet be 
aeen, situated on a solitary down, in a remote part oi' tlie coast. 
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called the PeniBSula of Rhys. A wilder or more savage spot can 
hardly be unagined. The scanty population of the neighbourhood 
has iindergoue little change of any kind, since the semi-barbarous 
Benedictines endeavoured to murder their prior six hundi*ed 
years <k^,o. They arc still an unciviiizeil and ferocious people, and 
the language of France is yet unknown among them. Abelard 
could the less forgive himself for having taken the imprudent step 
of accepting such an unpromising piece of prefeniient, because he 
Iiad not been compelled to leave his retreat and his scholai-s near 
Nogent. Arnold probably returned to Italy on Abelard s de- 
parture for Saint Gildas ; and certainly never witnessed the dis- 
tresses his master underwent in his Bas-Breton home. 

To return, however, to the Third Act of our author'^s tragedy. 
— Arnold escapes being dragged to Rome hy the monk and his 
armed band, in ecmsequence the sudden arrival of Ostaaio with 
lus Taasals, who had set forth to meet him^ and bring him to his 
GfiBtle. They lescne hun, and would hove yai the monk to death 
had not Arnold prevented them. OataBio takes Arnold under 
his protection ; the monk's party flee ; and the Act condudes 
with a choms of Ostasio's followers. 

The Fourth Act opens with a chorus composed of the inhfr- 
bitaats of several of the Lombard towns, which Frederick in hk 
march southwards had more or lees hdd waste and destroyed. 
They are assembled in an open space near Sutri. They are 
shoray joined by a body of the advanced guard of the Impeiial 
army^ who also sing in chorus. At the conclusion of it, Frederick 
himself appears with Otho, bishop of fkising, Otho, count pala- 
tine of Bavaria, and others. A longoaiiv o i mti q ii i n our opmion 
the least interestiRg in the po em oDa uas betmcon the emperor 
and tiie two Othos rei^pectii^ the pcesent noaition of the Impe- 
rial armjr, with Mihm jFot onmbdned bebmd it, and the Normans 
in Pogha and Naples in front ; and touching the policy to be 
pnrsned towards the Holy See. Adrian is then announced as 
near at hand on his way to meet the emperor on his approach to 
Rome; and Frederick sums up his sentiments with regurd to 
the papal power in the following brief soUloquy 

** Ai popoli od a me farsi ncmico 
Adriano dovr^ ? Tien quel potere 
Che grande fa serapre voler lo stesfto ; 
Se tii pli lasci domiiiar h genii, 
Dliii libero 11 mondo, e vieti 
D* esser tiranno, cgU si chiama oppresso.** 

Adrian must oppose me or the people—- 

He |;ratpt that power wbich ceaaelessly pnisaes 
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The path to further greetnefe. Let Aim rule 
The nations, he will then enfranchise all, 
But bar hia tjraany, and he's oppresied." 

Frederick speaks with haughty bricl'iiess, and harshly, to the 
cardinals, who announce the pope s near approach ; and then, 
while awaiting him on foot, utters a soliloquy, in which the in- 
tolerable bitterness his unbending kingly pride suti'ers Ironi the 
rival pretensions of Rome's pi iestly pride is finely painted. The 
pope appears on horseback, and waits a\\iiile for Frederick to 
come forward and hold his stirrup, according to established usage. 
In vain ! The haughty Suabiau moves not a step ; and Adrian is 
forced to descend with the assistance of his cardinals. All this 
is perfectly historical. 

Frederick then advances, and a very stormy dialogue ensues. 
To Adrian's haughty rebuke, the emperor replies by reminding 
him that they were not then in the fortress of Canossa : nor 
was he in the position of the Emperor Henry, when he sued for 
pardon to Ilildebrand. The prudent pontiff, finding useless all 
attempt at overawing the bold and high-spirited German, by de- 
grees lowers his tone; but still, with curiously ingenious tenacity, 
strives to wheedle or envei^e his advecauy into some admissioQ 
of the pontifical saperioritv. He reears to the well-known alle- 
gory, so absurdly invented to explain the meaning of the two 
swords offered by the disciples to our Saviour, as typical of the 
power of the ehurch and of the empire. He says — 

" lo veglierd sul mondo 

Come 1' ocobfo di Dio : ?p «!iam congiiinti 
Chi puo star contro noi ^ Quel di che a Cristo 
Gli ApostoU gridaro : ecco due spade, — 

* Non piu,' rispose ; e al Sacerdozio unito 
Era cosi V Impero : ogiiun risplenda 

Nel seggio sue : come la luna avrebbe 
Nei deierti del ciel silensio eterno, 
Se vi tacene la yxtth del sole . • • 

Ever as the eye of God 
O'er this world do I watch : if united, 
Who can oppose us ? Said they not Jo Christ, 

* Behold two swords ' ? * No mure,' was his reply* 
Thus to the priesthood was ihc empire joined ; 
Each shineth in its splterc — the aioon wguld keep 
Etenitl lilence ia the tracts of sky, 

Were the sun't vigour powerleu/^ * 

But even this will not do* Frederidc intemipta him ; — 
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** lo pianeta mmore ! e non rtsplendo 
Cbe per la luce tua!" 

" I inferior I 
A planet shining in a borrowed light!" 

The pontiff is ol)lli^Gd to abandon the obnoxious aiiiiile. He 
replies to the above cited words of Frederick : — 

Viene da Cristo 
In chi tien le sne veci : to Bono il Tero, 
Tu sei la forza ; e se da me ti parti 

Cieco rimani, ed io divengo inerme. 
Siamo uno aitinc ; e il parngon si taccia 
Che all' ira ti dest6. Uesare e Pietro 
Sono i moDti di Dio." 

*' She comes from Christ, 
In whom the bc^daher ^ay : I am the truth, 

Tlmu art the power; and if from me thou part. 
Blind dost thou wander, I remain disarmed. 
Let us at last be one ; suppressino; all 
That rouses thee to anger. Mounts of God 
Are Ceesar and Pietro." 

He then goes on to speak of Arnold, and tells the emperor to 
leftin from we example of him — 

" esser nemico ai trono 
Chi fa guerra all' altar." 

Tlie throne and altar 
Have one common foe." 

Upon this sobject Cteaar" and ^^Petor*' are in perfect concord. 
The pottttif tdla how Arnold had been rescued frmn his power. 
Mark, reader, in the words which follow, the manifestation of 
one of Rome's most habitual and most unpardonable iniquities. 

Arnold has been taken out of my power,"^ says Adrian. 

Frederiek* 
** Sense iia mio emno 

Chi Unto 016?'' 

Frederick, 

"In forsa mia 
L' ere t ICO verri : con morte infame 
Faro punirlo." 
VOL. m. — no, I. Q 
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Adrian, 

Ud santo zel t' infiamma 
Nella causa di Dio." 

Frederick, 

" Without my biddiii; 

WhodAiedothk?*' 

Adrian. 

** We know oot." 
Prederiek^ 

** Id my pover 

TI1C heretic shall fall; E deiith of ilwmtt 
Shall be hU doom.*' 

Adrian, 

*' A holy zeal lor God 
Inflames thee in his cause*" 

This amiable accord is destined to be diortly agBin broken. 
There is still behind thegfievance of the omitted atkrop-holding, 
which Adrian cannot nudce up his mind to Ibtego. m fact, it 

was not altogether such a puerility as it might at first sight &|>- 
pear. For this service was a recognized act of vassalage ; and 
the performance of it by the emperor to the pope might be, and 
when a fit occasion should offer, no doubt would be, cited as a 
proof of the emperor's having admitted that the empire was held 
under the pope^ as a feudal superior. Upon this sore subject 
Frederick again breaks out into passion : and on Otho of Frisi^g 
joining them, Adrian quits them, loaving, he says, to the German 
bishop the task of bringing the stubborn emperor to a bett^ 
frame of mind. And in fact, Otho, by urging political considerap 
tions, and citing the example of precedinrr emperors, does at laat^ 
with much difficulty. Riiccced in persuading his proud nephew— 
for siifh was his relationshiji to the emperor — to consent to per^ 
form tliis art of lioiiiaL^o. lie accordingly goes throi!o;h tlio neces- 
sary form in the presence of his army with a sufticientiy bad 
grace, and much to the disgust of the German soldiery who vnt- 
ness this degradation of their monarch. Adrian, well pleased, 
says — 

"In ver ta lei 
Destro e pronto tcudiero, e m* hai teouta 
Fortemente la staffa : abbiti^ o figlio, 

II bacio della pace : i taoi doveri 
Ben adempito or hat/' 
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'Mn truth thou art 
A feat and prompt esquire, defUy hast held 
Mystimp; faceive aoirike Um ofpoMje, — 
Tby dntiM thoQ hast wtXL disdMurged, my torn,'* 

Frederick, howovor, who had kept in his breast a schenie for 
the consolation of iiis wounded pride — (the incident ia historical) 
— ^rephea — 

" Non tiitti, 0 Padre ( 
Duci, e soldati, udiie ; ho re^u omag^io 
A PietrOf e non a lot.*' 

Not o;ood Sire I 
Leaders and soldiers list; homage tO him 

I render none, but to Pietro aU/^ 

Adrian^s rage and mortification are great ; but he deems it 
prudent to dissemble them. And the envoys which the repub- 
lican party in Rome had sent on their part also to meet the em- 
peror being now announced, Adrian leaves him to receive them. 

jTo the pope's pnrtinrr tdiarg'o to liiin to quell the rebellious Ro- 
mans, Fred evi civ ro])lie.s in verses which we muf^t ((iiote, as well 
for their f»wn power, lor the sakf» of the true representation 
thoT f^ve ol the feelings which aiiiinalLd the emperor of Germany 
both towards the pope and towards iiome. 

** Basta ; compresi . • • • Se anche a me ribelfi 

Non fossero i Roraani, il lor gastigo \ 

Chicsto mi avresti indarno : i re non sono 

Un carnefice vil chc niova il brando 

Dei sacerdoti al cenno .... A clie rionovo 

QuesLa lite fra noi ? T' athUa, o Padre, 

Nella giustizia mia : tu sei Britanno, 

£d io nacqui Tedateo; abbiam comnne 

V odio di Rom. A CmtD a a ml feu ^ueim 

Gl'idoli suoi pagani, e il piii tremendoy 

L' antica Libert^, ch^ fl rao ^eno 

Per r Italia ^ difFuso, e nonUr a ^9ggif 

JB tumidti desto. L* opra compisci 

Dei pontifici aiitiehi, e di superbi 

Marmi s' accresca ogni cenobio umik; 

Fa che possano tutte in Vaticano 

Le memorie perir del Campiciogho ; 

Lo adegua al suol : quella citii luperba 

Un Mfolao difwga, in cn « pfMtri 

II RowDo pcatito* e cUena a Dio 



PerdoDO dellagi oria e dei delitti.'' 



•* Enough ; I see it— were not thy Romans 
Rebels to me, their chastisement in ?aia * 

oS 
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Thou hadst required. Thine executioners 

Kings cannot be, nor will they bare the brand 

Far prieitif bidding — why do I renew 

The strife between us ? Cbnfide thee, Father, 

In my justice; thou art a Briton born, 

And I a German— we unite in hate 

Of Rome. On us and Christ the idols old 

Make war ; chiefest amid them a!I we dread 

That ancient Lihprty ; her poisonous power, 

Tliroufr^i Italy ditTused, awakens names, 

And laws, and tumults. Each mean lonely cell 

Pile tiiou with honors : from the ancient time 

Sink deep the memory of the Capitol 

Entombed in the Vatican I To earth 

Reduce it, make that city, proud in power, 

Become a sepulchre in which the Roman 

May weeping call, prostrate before his God, 

For pardon for his faults as well as fame/' 

. The reception which awaits the envoys of the republican party, 
now at the entrance of the emperor's tent, may bo easily antici- 
pated. We wish that we could afford space to (juote the whole 
of a long speech of Frederick's, in which ne empties the phials of 
his wram upon the heads of the unhappy Romaos. No insult, 
which their fiUlen state could render most bitter, no taunt which 
oonld be drawn from the disparity between their condition and 
theb pretoiaioiia, is spared them. " Stolto romore aecolto,** he 
aays-^ 

** Di tumidi parole : ognun conosce 
Le vostre glorie antiche, e se perita 
Fosse la lor memoria, in voi sarebbe 
L' onta minora : le virtii degli avi 
Ricorda seropre chi da lor traligna, 
£ chiama suo quel ch' ei non fece. Ah ceiii 
Questo vano s^arrir: folle Romance 
J)eh peosa alfioe a cid che seL*' 

*' Riimonrs vain 
Of swellinp: words I hear; the world well knows 
Your ancient glories, were their memory lost, 
Your shame would then be lessen 'd : of his tires 
He who belies them evei holds high memory, 
And calls that his whieh be has not achieved. 
Ah cease this empty boast : weak Roman, think 
Not on thy past, (rat on thy present atale.'^ 

Of Italy he tells them, — 

"Omai provincia ^ fatta 
£ retaggio a Germania, e il re le impone 
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Che ele^ge a ; retro al suo carro h tratta 
Con eterno tfioiifu. OLlon le pose 
Una catena cbe talor s' alluDga, 
Ha frangerai dod pu6 : perchS riraona 
Liberi vi credete ? io queito inganno 
Faro che cessi, e saran muti i ceppi 
Dal ! ran do mio rifissi. Italia tpera 
Ai Tedeschi sottrarsi ? Aver non puote 
Nulla di suo, neppur tiraoni; epenst 
Ai suoi destiai antichU 

Voisenzacor, senz' armi, e pria dcrisi 
K speuli poi, timide beive, immoode 

A cai tombe e roine eran oovile, 
Natl aUa fiiga, e a •olie?ar la polve 
In antico dMerto, a sol difeti 
Dalle preghiere del sovran Paitore^ 
Fatti ribellt a lui, sperar potete 
La signoria del mondo, e gi4 lognate 
Affacciarvi dair Alpi 2" 

** A province now 
And German appanage it Italy ; 

The King whom Germany elects rules Italy. 

Back at his chariot wheels she's dras^ged along 

In everlasting; iriiimph. Otho placed on her 

A cliain that^ though it lengthens, nevur breaks : 

Think you its clank is freedom? This lament 

I'll dispel^ — mute-voicclesa shall be the links 

United by tbt« sword. Can Italy 

Hope Freedom from the German ? Her very Kings 

Are strangers ; she can call nothing ber own. 

And yet can think on antient destiny* 
• • « • * • 

But you, a heartless, armless, first scorned, 
And then extinguished people ; timid beast^ 
To whom foul tombs and rums form a lair 
Bom but for fiight to raise the circling dust 
In your old desert, alone defended 
By tlie enlreatieii of your sovereign Priest; 
Rebels to him — and dare you even hope 
For lordship over earth ; and dream agaw 
Of gazing down firoro Alps.^ 

He concludes with .sayinn^, in answer to the proposal the envoys 
bad made that liome tihoidd again become the capital oi' the 
empiie, in reality— 

•* Selve d'Ardenna, e pure 
Onde del ReaOi lo vi abbandoni) e sieda 
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squalMa Rmaa, e vi coBlriiti 
Per la vaghana dli nMBorie antlabe 
6U occhi nel ftsgo^ a diimi bioadir il Tebaa ! 

" Forest of Ardeir, 
And pure watara of the Rliiiia^ alioitld T qnit you^ 
And sit in squalid Rome, and aaddea thete 
In the delations of old memories 
My eyaa on mod praisiog Ha yellow Tiber." 

It must have been with bittemeaa of spirit tbat this speech 
was composed by the Italian poet ; the move so, fiNim Mb lumng 
sufficient dear-siflfated inmartiality and sel^^kaovdedge — if we 
may so call kno^dedge of his own OQuntzy and people — ^to feel 
himself obliged to admit, in »note upon 'FredericK's speech, thai 
" many of we things said by hhn are trne; and n people, idio 
have for a long space of time ihlien under a foreign yoke, although 
they of necessity hate their masters, yet are constrained, in the 
secrecy of their own conscience, to despise themsdTes.^ Alas I 
every injuiy inflicted on a human being, ever rendeis the object 
of it less capable of being dealt with hjf his fellow-men otherwise 
than injuriously. 

Giordano replies with dignity and courage ; and the enToys 
take their departure with a declaration that the emperor may 
expect the open resistance of the Romans, — ^reminding him also 
that the hostile Normans of Puglia are before him. 

As they retire, Adrian again enters the imperial tent ; and, to 
prove to Frederick the sincerity of his friendship, shows him the 
buU of excommunication he had just fulminated against the 
Normans. It is arranged between them that the German army 
shall penetrate into the Leonine city, of the gates of which the 
pope has the command ; and the Act cloaaa with the cry of the 
German soldiers — " A Roma ! a Roma !" 

The Fifth Act opens with a 8olilo(}uy by Adrian in the private 
a|>artments of the Vatican. He is mterrupted the entrance 
of an attoTiflant, who announces a lady who is def^irmis of an in- 
terview with the pope. This proves to he A(lelas?ia, the wife 
of Ck)unt Ostasio. While her husband had become a zealous 
convert to the doctrines of Arnold, she had always remained a 
staunch partisan of the papal church ; and although passionately 
attached to her husband, she regarded with horror ^liat slio 
deemed liis apostacy and impiety. The sentence of excommu- 
nication which had been fulminated against those who had 
rescued Arnold, and all who should take m\y part in con- 
cealing and protecting him, had terrified and excited her mind, 
till the struggle between snperstitious fear and woman's love 
liad well-nigh turned her braki. She comes in to the pope in 
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I 0Me df agiMioR boideriMf on hms^j ; mA Ihe ^itiogam 
wMeh 608068 be t i r een tlw wify and omel pontiff s&d the ago- 
jiiieil wottuui ooiiiMiiB ionio v^fy ino po8tiy« H^if hop0^ was 
t8 liafo liaiv|g(aii]0d tout Imip kaobaad'a oafety and paidon, aa tli& 
ptke of hef iBftKraiation aa to the ]daoor of ArnoM'iB VBtmt* 
Adrian ftida Httla difloiilty in oxtnMitiiiff from heF hoF 8eorot# 
VMerick then oomca in, and loam mm AMan what has 
faMed. He no sooner haam the name of OaCaaio, than ha reeo^ 
nins it as one of the chief leaden of the «E»aMi<m party, ami 
m maA^ more obnoxious to him tluui- Amow hhneelf. He in- 
staotly decreee his death# And the pannirtnato sqppIieatioaB tt 
the wretched wife, whose eyes are now too late opened to the 
fearful conseqiieaese of the step she has taken, fail to arrest the 
eenteaoe. dhe qnils the presence of the inexonble pair-^pontiff 
md emperor — in an agony of despair. 

Then, after two short scen^ in one of which the senators Mt^ 
anembled on the Capitoline Hill ; and in the other a dialogue 
takes plaee in the castle of St. Angelo between Arnold and his 
jailor, and the prefect of Rome, in which the martyr is informed 
of the fate that awaits him ; there follows a splendid soliloquy 
by Arnold. It is of considerable length, and as we cannot extract 
it entire, wo prefer lefi^nn!:!- it nnmntilatcfl. We will only say that 
it is a speech worthy of heiii j; \a\t into ihe mouth of such a man, 
SB he stood on the brink of eternity. 

This is the lant wo see of Arnold. His exocntion i<^ supposed 
to foHow immediately in the secrecy of the dungeons of St* 
Au^eU) ; as was, in fact, the caKe. 

^V^e think it a matter of doubt whether it might not have been 
belter to have dropped the curtain here. The remaining scenes, 
though they were important enough to liome in tlieirreal action, 
are not so to the main suliject of the tragedy. With iVnioid'a 
death the high-wiou^lit .sympathy and interest of the reader 
drops, and what remains to be tolii a[)|joars superfluous lo him. 

A struggle between the republican Knmans and the Imperial 
troops follows — with a chorus of the soldiers of both parties. The 
Germans are of course victorious, and the mutual congratulations 
and self-felicitations of " Peter ' and " Caisar" close the tragedy. 

Such is a brief outline, faint and meagre enough, of this poem, 
Hllioh is DOW actively doing the work, that it >vas intended by its 
Mhor to do, on every tiii&ing mind in Italy. We have thought 
it prineipatty inteMtin^ to oar readm, as a simial ieat of arms 
%tfMit great halilewiueh ia hein^ fought in Italy, and as an 
Mieatian of Ae oondition of socul and poUtioal feeHog among 
SODS. And it is in this point of view^ that the puhlieation 3 
ttt iMk 'm d&Bamd an event of high importanee and deep signi- 
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fication by all claam in Italy. But it is undoubtedly « remark- 
able production in a purely literary point of view also. The few 
extracts we have been able to find space for, have been chosen 
chiefly for their manifestation of the political views and asi>iratious 
of the author* Yet it will be admitted that these short and de- 
tached passages convey an impression of no mean poetical p<n\ er. 
But if any readers shall be induced l>y what wo have said to 
peruse the entire poem, they will find, a|)art IVom its political 
interest, many passages of pnro and high poetical beauty. 

Sumo of the more critical among Signer Niccolini's compatriots 
have imputed certain faults of style and diction to this latest 
production of his pen, which, without presuming to offer an ultra- 
montane opinion on the subject ourselves, we may as well mention. 
It is asserted tliat the desire of obtaining a cliaste and severe 
simplicity of style, and scrupulous classicality of diction, have 
been pushed so far as to liave produced a certain rigidity and 
appearance of stiltified affectation ; while the purity of the lan- 
guage has been marred, rather than secured, by the adniissioD 
of Latmisms. We are inclined to think, however, that these 
critics would deem it an unpardonable presumption in **a barba- 
rian," were he to affect to pronounce a jud^aient on the use of 
" La dolce lingua" even in accordance with their own. 

We have s]ioken sufficiently at the beginning of this article of 
the politicnl licarings of Signor Niccolini's tragedy. We wiD con- 
clude it witli a ver}' few words on its social significance. It 18 
true, that one of the most lanieiitablc results of na^aonal oppro** 
si on is to render the oppressed incapable of retuming with 
ad\antapa- to their former free condition. The ttee whidi haa 
been bent, even when its sturdy trunk has be«i riven in the 
bending, soon grows into the attitude into wWch it has heeu 
forced, and can assume no other. The deterioration of oppressor 
and oppressed is one of the "proofc of design" in the creation and 
government of the moral univerBe, which meet the obeerrer a ey^ 
not less frequently than the adaptations and correspondenoee so 
remarkable in the constitution of the physical world. The tyrant a 
ever ready answer to the remonstrance of his slave, la--" Yon 
are not fit for fireedom." So to answer, is to avow the worst 
evil consequence of his own bad work; hut abs ! that answer is 
frequently too true. It b an answer that has been agam and 
airam thrown to the Italians in reply to their aspirations alter 
political freedom. And are the Italian s at this day fit to receive 
such a portion of poKtical freedom and liberty of self-government 
as fbll-irrown nations may exercise with advantage? If a con- 
w^^^ Englishnisn should find it difficult to answer this 
inquiry unconfitionaltyinthe affirmative^ it must be remembered. 
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that a mgative reply hy no means oondemna the ItslianB to a 
mnnaoenoe of thdr actual condition. It is absolutely necessaxy 
mr a man to go into the water before he can swim. It most be 
ranembmdy also, that an Englishman, with his heir-loom of 
training in freedom^s school for centuries^ is apt to erect a vexy 
high standard of requirements for the ci^pacity of self-govenunent. 
France deemed herself perfectly fit to manage her own aflbirs 
BOHK- lialf c^tury since* And we think that few who know Italy, 
wiU doubt, that die is to the full as fit for freedom as France was 
then, or has been since. It is true that fair France has, since 
that day^ 

PIay*d f ach Ikutastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ; who with our spleens 
Would ail themselTes laugh mortal." 

But they are improving gradually and perceptibly ; and thou^ 
that improN cment is in a great measure due to their tr^od I'ortune 
in having a nurse strong enough to guide them, and subtle enough 
to make them think they are going alone, still they fire feeling 
their legs, and are making a real progress which wouM have Ixjen 
impossible had they remained ever swathed in the bandages of - 
infancy. 

We hold Signor Niccolini's book, and the reception it has met 
with from liia countrymen, to be a strong proof that Italy has Estill 
that in her, which should make a nation great and free. And 
we must confess that the same principles and sympathies, which 
attach us to the good cause of English conservatism, in its true 
and enlightened sense, compel us to join our ai^irations to those 
of the ^ousands, in whose breasts the generous sentiments of 
the work we have been examining have found a ready echo. We 
are addressing ourselves, we trusty to English conservatives of 
that best dass, in whom, under Providence, is now Enghind*s 
sorest hope for the future»»who know that true conservatism and 
wholesome progression are not only compatible, but, in truth, 
nidiaBohibly linked icweUier ; and to such readers we say*— Make, 
joonelves acqnaintecTwith the views, opinions, and hopes of the 
Italians^ as repieaented hy such men as our author and his 
admirers ; make yourselves also acquainted with Italy — especially 
Middle and Southern Italy— and her governments, — with her so- 
cial, intellectual, moral, and religious condition ; — ^and then • . • • 
we should wish nothing better for Italy, than that it were pos- 
sible f(Hr her future destinies to depend on your judgment of her. 
caose. 

m 
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Aht. VII. — I, Poem. By Alfred Temyma* 2 Tok. Moxen. 

2. 77^6 Betum of tie Druses ; a Tragedy, Bj' liobert Browning, 
* Moxon. 

3. Geraid ^ a JJramaUc JPaeau Bj J. W. ^laraton. Mitchell. 

OvB friends in tlui Colonies oiuit heife been vwy mnch puaoded l>y 
tfao flBp66t of OQF litentaFS during the knt few yeaiB, and isoi^ 
cspedally must they be so at the present period, when it miM 
seem that the only works extensively patronized by the vast ma- 
jority of general readers are those whieh deai in half-historical 
balderdash, drilled and paraded into fictions, and made yet more 
noesly intelligible to the vulgar apprehension, by loudly trumpeted 
ulostrations on wood, or steel, or stone. It would, moreover, 
seem that the taste of the time (except in tlio very gravest depart- 
ments of science and letters) was thoroui^hly devoted to broad 
farce and burlesque. Though genius can elevate and redeem the 
lowest or the most depraved subjects, the suite of those which 
follow in such a perilous walk becomes as detestable to all 
highly educated and refined intellects, as injurious md vitiating 
to the public feeling and taste. From such premises our friends 
over the seas \rill naturally have inferred that this degradation of 
litorature, and this farcical langh-niaking, tbese nnredeemed 
real-life vices, arc not s^n much tlio consprpicnre of the popular 
craving, as of the over-ieeding ; and that t lie feeders who pnn-py 
this niJiss of conrsei^c^s anfl absurdity, arr the onlv authors of the 
time cap«able of dealing successfully witli iiction : — in short, that 
we have no fine imnirinative intellects, with creative facuitiis of 
the higlier order, rinu>ng us, either in poetry or prose. Weint- nd 
to disabuse our Colonial friends of this crroneon?? impression ; 
and the notice we sliall o^ive from time to time of the prothictions 
of living English authors, while it will only be doing justice to 
the genms of the mother country, will supersede the necessity of 
our lurtber reply to many respected remonstrances and suo;n;cstive 
communications from foreign con ospondents on this yovy subject. 
Our subscribers in the Colonies may, therefore, depend henceforth 
on receiving the information they require as to the condition and 
movements of the home department of literature. 
' But not upon the authors and the public only does the pre- 
vailing depravity of taste rest for its present extensive influence, 
supply, and aiipj iort. Many newspapers, and bume of the Reviews, 
adopt the same tone, and work to the same end by the same 
means. They herald forth a new work of this class by applause. 
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review it with excitement, and make copious extracts with a 
flourish of penny tnimj^ets between each paragi a| )1 1 . Even Maga- 
zines which once hekl high positions for original essays and as 
critical organs of literature, have abandoned these things entirely, 
and laying down the mirror which should be held up to the face 
of nature, have taken up the horse-collar instead, to show us the 
ridiculous and the monstroiB. 

ft will now be fleked, ^ Are there ai^ eagaa of a healthy vita- 
among living antiiofB, mdejpendant of thoee old established 
repntatioiis, the owners wbeveoi are reposing upon their laimilsf 
«-«re there any new men with whom abstraet newer and beantj 
b a psB si o n , and mho posoosa the reiiaiaite fiunuties for their de- 
Yriopement? Are there» abo, any signs of eflbrls, on their part, 
to feme or unate a taste in the public for the hiffhor ehsses of 
-SDmpontion f and if so^ with what d^fee and prcMipeet of 
soeeeai? These are snrdy very niteiesting questions— some of 
Hw easily answered, otheni open to considerable difficulties and 
inoertitade. There if, however, something else, and SDmething 
better also^ to be found among us ; there is a secret npirit at 
work beneath all this load of earth and compost, this feveridi 
expanse of sti^ant water. 

Whalew may be ike struggles — foolishly called olMbeorbing 
—which are now transpiring in politics, m theology, and the 
eommereial world ; and however convinced each of the different 
parties may be that nothing else can go nght— nor that, indeed, 
can any thing else be properly attended to — ^till their particular 
cause is settled as they wish, — it is manifest that there is quite 
as ^eat a stnin^ci'l^' now c;nin[!; on in our litcrntiiro, and in flint very 
department which is mtsst ncL^lcctod by the inililic — wo mean in 
j>oetr>\ The public does not nee tliis ; and ri8 poetry is nt present 
so unpopnlnr, the critics do not see the .«»tniii;gle ; hut let anybody 
look at the persevering announcements of new idioms in adver- 
tisements, and read a few of the poems of some lialt* do^on men 
— ^beginning with those at the head of thisarticle) — an l tiieti t]ie 
truth of our assertion will become apparent. The energetic 
i^irit at work in various minds, and with different kinds and de- 
grees of j^uwer, but still at work, not only without the slightest 
outward en rmTm elements, but with all manner of opposition in 
their path, and >vith certain expenditure of time and worldly 
means njion their " losing game," nmsfc ahsohitefy possess some- 
thing genuine iu its elements, and in its hopeful and indefatigable 
eontmuity. 

To every reader of highly cultivated taste and feeling for 
poetry it cannot now be *requBdte that we should do more than 
eipress onr admirailiioB of the fine gemns <^ Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
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son, and our sympathy with his efforts to elevate the tone of 
modem poetry by that ideal beanty, the divine presence of which 
we recognize in almost every poem he writes. Worthy to be 
mentioned with him, in respect of gemuB and a devotiim to 
ideal art, is Mr. Robert Browning; yet not to he compared 
with Mr, Tennyson^ because different — essentially different in 
some respects,— -choosing subjects dissimilar, and dissimilar in 
tone of thought, in general and particular treatment, and in 
execution. Unlike to all these is Mr. Maiaton; nor does it 
appear that his faculties have attained an equally complete 
developement with those previously named. 

The ffenius of Mr. Marston has hitherto displayed a misgiving 
originafity'^or a fancied originality — self-confident at its first 
launch upon the tide, and midway calling for help from the past^ 
and supporting its sinking venture by all manner of old associar 
tions. He took the bull by the horns, and let him go again ; the 
consequence has been that he has only aggravated and exalted 
the power he intended to tamo ov transfer. He intended to 
show tiiat tho hull was a real tiling, and the provocation trans- 
forms it to a Jupiter. The principle on which the Patrician s 
Daughter " was written, was to prove that reality and the 
present time constituted the best material and medumi for mo- 
dem poetry, especially dramatic poetry. Now this very play 
contams as many antiquated words and phrases as any modem 
drama written in direet imitation of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
As an acting tragedy it has failed to take any satisfactor}' hold 
upon the stage — for ladies with fasliionable parasols, and gentlemen 
in grenadiers' caps, are an outrage to tragic art, whicli appeals 
to the hearts and businesses of men througii univ( ic^l sympa- 
thies ; and inasmuch as it cannot be aided bv matter-of-fact 
costumes, so it may be injured by ugliness in that respect, more 
particularly when it constantly calls back (instead of stimulating) 
the imaginatiuii, and reminds it that all this pretended reality is 
not real. When Mr. Macrcady passionately repeated, Tliis 
heart ! — this heart ! with a modern EngUsh hat, of the last 
fasliion, grasped in his hand, and held forth convulsively at each 
repetition — presenting to the eye the appearance of bein^ dis- 
played as the thing alluded to, or else aa a recipient, intended to 
catch the heart if it fell out of the anfierer'a hreast — the effect 
waa felt hy some of the most dneere weU-wiahera of Mr. Marston 
to be fatal. This latt^ e£fect, he might say, was hardlv hia 
fiudt ; yet he is responsible for it, aa a ^art of the principle he 
wished to see illuatrated. Of a eimilar lund, in design and atroo** 
ture, is Qerald,"' by the flame author. It ia another fonn of 
the idea of a man of genius struggling with the worid of the 
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present time. — The scenes are laid in such places as Hyde Park, 
the High Road, at Bayswater, fitc, and the language having a 
strong smack of the olden time. The poem may be designated 
as a narrative dialogue and reverie, in wmch a series of emotions 
and tlumriita^ and a few events, are brought before us. Thejr are 
an yen luce private experienees poetized, philosophlzedi and mo- 
raliaed upon ; and that which chiefly caused ua to eay ihal we 
tbought the author's faculties had not attained their maturity, 
ia the love he has for displaying his good things in Italics, evi- 
dentJy ahowinff that he conuders the ideas as very new, whidi 
they frequenter are not, though perhaps expressed in a novd 
linni. Imit the gravest fiuilt is, that the author gives us no 
proof that his hero is a man of genius. Gerald, contemplating 
to leave his village, for the purpose of achieving sometlung great 
in the world, says : — 

«* Should T fail-- 

Wake to neglect and scorn ! Hence poor dittratt! 
The omens of my life have been too clear- 
Too noble to delude ! No common end 
My Part points out. Believe *twas noi in vain 
My young; ioclinings, spurning common lore 
And laws of village Soloos, Ira my feet 
Up mountaio heights ere dawn to cheer tlie Sun 
On his great march, and feel that we were hora 
To kindred destioies s^—or bade me stand 
In the deep silence of autumnal woods. 
Awed, saddened, solaced, purified, sublimed, 
Or muse enchanted by the clioral streams. 
And find my mood to Nature's music set 
Or watch at eve the solid orb of fire 
Melt in diHustve tenderness, while stole 
Into my heart a peosive sanctity 
That made me covet an eieuse for tears 1 

I love to liitea. 

QtraUL 

In my solitude, 

While bendinc: o*er the pn^e of hards, to feel 

Their greatness fill my soul, and albuit ihcn 

The lofty meaning T could scarce translate, 

To qoiver with an awful, vatrue delisrht, 

And find my heart respond, although the sense 

Outran my thought I What« shall no harvest burst 

Ftom seed like this V* 

Chrald, p. 11. 

We answer, *' very likely not any." If any, then most 
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likel? a reproduction of the Noughts of aUMBB^ the eaeds 4d 
wbkui have inqiired him. All tliat he wys in proof of an im» 
pulse and ci^iacity, is in itself only poetical emotion, which 
should not be nustaken (as it always is in youth) for poetical 
genius. Gerald leavee his home feeling a strong impulse to do 
tomeikmg great in the worid* Here at once we see the old sad 
error — a vague aepiiation or ambition mistaken for an objeet 
and a power; A man of fireaiuB rushee out of his solitude, or 
takea aome extreme ate^ Becanae lie is pn ee o w cd with a niliqg 
paanon^ — a predominatmg idea,»-a confietion that he can 
afioomplish a particular thing, and so relieve his breast of the 
ever-smouldenng image — his imagination of the ever-haunting 
thought. He does not rush forth with expanded arms to grasp 
at wnatever presents itself to his inflamed desires, but to grasp 
his soul's idol. Tn like manner — to come dovsii to details — a 
man of genius never snatches a pen, and sits down to write what- 
ever conies uppermost ; (if he (hi so, now :md then, it is because 
lie is in a morbid state, find w III most likely bum what he has 
\\ 1 itten ;) but to write down a sudden revelation of a definite 
kind. We think, that towards the close of hiR work Mr. Mars- 
ton discovered this ; in fact, we see signs that lie difl ; lint it was 
tfin lat( , and all he could do was tn make his hero accuse himself 
of a selhsh juiibition as an excuse for his want of success. This 
was very much the case \\ ith the character of the hero of the 
" Patrician's Daughter," — all manner of extravagant tilings are 
said of his genius, but ho himself does nothing to prove it; 

So much for these heroes ; but that the author of both these 
wurks is a man oi" genius, and one of the movinpr spirits of the 
time, no doubt can exist. Mr. Marstou s writings are full of 
thoughtful l>eauty, of religious Aspiration, and aflSBctionate ten- 
derness. In the following paissage, Gerald, after his failure in 
ambition, alludes to his deceased father in these words - 

Otrald. 

" I should have been 
Hit chief compaaion^ constant minister 
To every wish — shared all his quiet joys>— 

Aided his k.indly spirit, ever fain 

To make all round him h:q)py. But, alas ! 

1 deemed myself too great for such roean'enils— 

Played Critic, and not Brother to the world 1 

Our Liie's aifectioDS are iu sanctity. 

Its vestal fires. Should they die out, albeit 

In die Mind's Temple every niche doth boASt 

An ittleUictaal glor^, sUU the pile 

Lom its hoUaeit^u desecrate I 
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But surely thou bait taq^t tbit b thy page 1 

Gerald. 

Oh 1 thai my page had taught it to my heart. 

How much of self was mingled with my aims. 

I would have blessed the worid—dowercd it with lights 

And joy, and beauty. Ay ! but then the world 

Must know 1 blessed it. Pitiful! and vain — 

Diseased at core ! I think at God's great bar 

There will be fewer evil deeds condemned, 

Ulan good deeda for ill mfa^" 

Qerald, p. 9^ 

It is impossible to r^t^ 8uch passages as these, — and Mr. 
Bfarston^s writings have many quite equal to them, — without feel- 
mg that interest in him, and that hope for his best success in 
Hterature, which hLs fine natui u and abilities so fully merit. Lint 
now, after the somewhat depressing scenes of these feverish 
struggles for fame, as illustrated iu the heroes of the works we 
have just been considering, let us turn to the mild, steady wis- 
dom, and half-melancholy fortitude, displayed in the Ulysses^ 
of Tennyson — a poem which we have never seen quoted befoie, 
nor have we ever beard anybody name iL Its quietade murt 
steal slowly upon the woridL 

It httle profits that ae idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren cra|^. 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel : I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have eujoy'd 
Greatly, have sutler d greatly, both with those 
That loYed me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro' icndding diifka lUm nmy Hyadea 
Vest the dim lea : I aaa beeooea name:} 
For alwayi roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I aeen and known ; citiea of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governmenta— 
Myself not least, but honoiir'd otthem all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers. 
Far on the ringing; plains of windy Troy* 
I am a part oC all that I have met; 
, Yet all experience is an arch wherethro' 

Gleams that untraTeird world, whose margin fadea 
For ever and frr aw when I ino«e« 
How doll it ia to fMnaet to make an end, 
Xo mat nftkmiWdt not to abine in nae 1 
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TeHny$an*s Uly$$et. 



At tho' to breatbe wm tife. Life p3ed on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
little remaiot : but every hour ii saTed 
From that eternal tilence, lomething more, 
A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 
For some tliree sun? to store and hoard myielfy 
And this gray spirit ycnmiriE; in desire 
To follow knowle(iu;t\ like a siukuig: star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This IS my son, mine own Teleniaclius, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 
Well-ioTed of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods 
When 1 am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lieb the port ; the vessel putfs her sail ; 
There gloom tbe dark broad ieat. My mariners, 
Sottlt &atbave toil'd^ and wrought, and thought with ne— 
That ever with a firolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads«-*you and I are old ; 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes al! : but something ere the endf 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans rouna with many voicea. Come, my friends, 
nni not too late to seek a newer worid. 
Puth off, and sitting well in order amite 
Tb<j sounding furrowa; for my purpose holdi 
To sail beyond the soniet, and the hatha 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew, 
Tho* much is taken, much abides; and tho* 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearta, 
Made weak by time and fiite, but atron^ in will 
To atrive, to leek, \o find, and not to yiekl.'* 

TkvwTtoir'a Poema, Vol ll. 



Tlie mild dignity and placid resolve, — ^ihe hmsAy resignation, 
—the unafiected and nnoetentatious modesty and self-conseiona 
power,— the long, softened shadows of memory east from the 

remote vistas of practical knowledge and experience, with a 
snflbsiDg tone of ideality breathing over the whole, and giving a 
addend charm even to the suggestion of a watery p^ve^^-^ 
tins, and mnch more, independent of the beautiful pictur^ue- 
ness of the scenery, render this poem of ** Ulysses* one of the 
most exquisite (as it has hitherto been one of the least noticed) 
poems in this or any other language. And equal praise may be 
justly given to many of Mr. Tennyson's productions. 

Mr. Browning's play of ** A Blot in tlie Scutcheon" was 
vsTitten nn the same domestic principle as tlie I'atT-ician's 
Daugljtrr/" ljut Tint prof^cnting itself attirid in tlie atrocious 
English hat and coat of tlie present day — ' tlie lea?t, a deatli to 
nature" and to ideal art. The play was intended to bo nobly 
and boldly imconventional, and as it was thcret'ni i' |)roportionately 
danrrpfous, it contained several strong conventional speeches car- 
ried to absurdity, with a view to " carry off^'^ the danger. Tt was 
full of misgivings in consequence, and at last we did not know 
which was meant for the true morality. It was finely acted by 
Mr. Phelps and Mias Faucit ; very badly by all the rest; and 
"put upon the stage" with marked indifference. 

In iLe last Number of this Review some animadversion was 
made on an error into which ^fr. Browning had fallen with 
regard to certain historical facts wljich he had mistaken in Ids 
tragedy entitled ** The Return of the Druses." We shall now 
offer a few remarks on the tragedy as a dramatic production. 
It is worth a thousand of such ecjuivocal tragedies as Mary 
Stuart,'" and the much puffed Gisippus," The objections we 
have to make to the " Druses" are chiefly matters of structure 
and detail, and a want of clearness in several respects, inde- 
pendent of a soniewhat puzzling nonitiiclature. A certain diffi- 
culty in the Druse names was inseparable from the subject; but 
when we find DjabaL Raghib, Karshook, See, accompanied by 
the Grand Master s Prefect, the Patriarch's Nuncio, the Re- 
public's Admiral, initiated Druses, &c. &c., we see at once that 
a great number of serious recollections will be required of us, to 
wBtch we must often look back with care. Probably the author 
thought that, as the other names were difficult to us iminitiated 
Brum," it would be beet not to confme us with more proper 
oames, and that the Grand Master's Prefect was therefore oetter 
than to call him by a name with all this added to it. But to 
|>rooeed. The tragedy opens with these emphatic and confound- 
ing lines 

YOL. lU. — ^ffO. I. P 
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Kar shook, 
** The moon is carried otf in purple lire : 

Day breaks at last ! Break glory, with the day. 
On Djabal, ready to assumeliis shape 
Of Hakeem, as the Klialif vanished ersl 
On red Mokattam'sbrow^our Foiinder^s fletby 
As he resumes our Founder's function !" 

Tk9 Drviet, Act I. Scene L 

Now, the reader, who even if n I )i use, is, most proljal)!}', an 
** \ininitiated Druse, ' does not know who or what Djabal is; nor 
who Hakeem may be, nor wliat his shape nor what KJialif is 
referred to, nor the geographical and liistorical relations of "red 
Mokattam's hrou\'' which may belong to a blood- red demon or a 
mountain ; nor au) thing about this particular Foimder's flesh or 
function ! The whole of the first scene is in this strain of im- 
plicit faith in the reader's linowledge of all these matters. As 
the tragedy developes, we are made sufficiently acquainted with 
all that went before ; but this is reversing the dramatic principle. 
In this case, an opening dialoffoe between one or two who had no 
faith in Djabal s mission, and Khalil, who was devoted to him, 
vmM at oooe have put Uia reader in full poeaeamon of the slate 
of aflyra, provided thia waa made the aimple^ atraightfimvavd 
buaineea of theaeene. Something of the kind occuisaon KhaliTa 
entraneey but it is so mixed up with the conluBiQn of the Draaea 
aeeking plunder, and so ovenaid witii intricate atatemoita and 
allttaaDna, that it <^ darkens knowledge," and the oppertunitv- is 
smothered and wasted. In like manner, at the doee of the First 
Act, there ia a marked reference made to Djabal's stoiy cf 
some Count Dfeux, who^ mck of wandering from Bouillon's war, 
left his old name in Lebanon.'* Thia cauKd us much panae and 
speculation, fint to understand why it waa introduced, then why 
by Djabal, thenif it were trueornot — andif not,foAtf not! Cer- 
tainly, it ia no eaay matter to construct a five-act drama of anj 
kind, which can bear, as it alwarB ought to bear, a dose exami- 
nati<m in all its parte and as a whole. At the dose of the Fourth 
Aet« we found the solution we desired, dearly made out — it was 
a lie told by Djabal to flatter the vanity, attach the aflectiona^ 
and secure the interest of Loys de Dreux to the Druse cause* 
Tlie author had it all in his mind safe enough, but he should have 
helped us sooner. Puasling the head does not excite and sus| > e n d 
an mterest, but delays or prevents our feeling an interest. The 
first speech of Act it, is also Teiy difficult to understand gram- 
matically, though it may be correct nevertheless; and there 
seems to be some vacillation on the part of Anael as to her love 
for Djabal, and a certain leaning towards Loys, (who also hesF 
tates about protesting ^*a love he dare not fed,** yet sabse- 
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MB^fl^vlM AIumI lomllim,) iphite^cn the par^ oTZqiMt 
MMusooiiffietiimiiitaiiwdy era to FIfthAeliy 
as to his devoted lovo^ orwrirtanee of lovei with fonrd to Anad^' 
— ott of whidi keeps oar imderataading so oontmualfy on the akHrt^ 
that ii ofaeokB the free progress of the imeginatioii and' Bjrmpa- 
tlictic emotioiia. We oo not infor, that any of these- ooDutionai 
of feeling are natanMy or diamatically wron^ ; aU we mean to 
WfWf that from a want of clearness and precision in the marking 
Qn^tho'mhtlewQdkbg^hastheefifeetofaiii^ We tUidc awAf 
positions need a* more matenal fbott^ ar niors haid^ ont^pokett 
staleiaeDt, to render them successful on the stage ; a sort of 
mtlMMaefrdeehmtion of the state of af&irs, which shall ahmoH 
make an andieiiee say, Does he take us for fools !*' — ^the answer 
to ^ch many a dfamatist will readily mutter through his teeth^ 
to liimself. The main reqinaites for a successful acting tragedy are 
chiirscter and passionate action — and these the Druses" pos- 
sesses in the highest degree ; the next requisite is the perspicuous 
(listn])iiti()n of the action — and here this trapfody \^ deficient, 
but in a wav that might easily ho rciiiedicd, and with far less 
trouble than is al^^■avs taken with tlie works ot' Mr. Knrnvlr'?5, or 
Shr £. L. Bidwor, or with any of the great discoveries'' and 
£yhires of Mr. Macroady. 

The character of Djabal is a masterpiece, and of the highest 
order of dramatic portraiture. It is at once complicated and 
clear; the motives inten'olvid and conflicting, yet "palpable to 
leeUng as to sight and all hiy actions, their results, and his own 
end, are perfectly in hannony with these premises. Anything 
in him that puzzles us, is only in the itrogress of the drama; for 
CTentually be stands out in the finest relief, as though upon *' the 
mountain" to which his dying steps lead on his emancipated 
people. Moreover, he himself knows what he is, and thus ex- 
plains all difficulties 

Djabal. 

I periA*— yet do I, can I repeat? 
I, with an Afab tnttinct thwarted ever 
By my Frank policy,-— and, in its turn, 
A Frank brain thwarted by my Arab heart- 
While these remained in equipoise I lived 
Nothing; had either been predominant, 
As a Frank scliemer or an Arab myslic 
I had been sometliin^ : — now, each has destroyed 
The other— and behold from out their crash 
A third and better nature rises up — 
My mere Man 's-nature I And I yield to itr^ 
1 love thee— I— who did mAk>wt hekm 

Th9 DruHh Aet V. Some L 

p2 
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This is to write drama and psychological history at the same 
time. We merely, however, advert in passinc^ to the ex[)rosvslon 
of "1, who did not love before," as one of tliose instances of un- 
necessary confusion induced by a want of care in previous expres- 
sions, — for certainly, at pages 7, 8, 9, 13, and 14, we had ver)' 
good grounds for suspecting that he did love before. 
. The characters of Anael, of Loys, of the Prefect, and the 
Nuncio, are scarcely less admirably drawn as characters, though 
not so elaborately finished, as Djabnl. Indeed, there is scarcely 
room in the space of an acting drama to elaborate more thaii one 
or two characters ; and the elaboration of four or five characters 
in some of Shakspcare's plays, is only a proof of the statement, 
inasmuch as none of his plays are acted as written, but curtailed, 
in some cases, by perhaps a third part. The whole of the scene 
with the Nuncio, in the Fifth Act, is finely worked up, and would 
be eminently effective on the stage, if well acted ; though perhaps 
oobo^ at present before tiie public oould play the Nimclo bot 
Mr* Macready, — who could not, however, play Djabal. He 
would never feed that he rightly understood the character. Bat 
one of the finest scenes in tms great tragedy, and we select it 
because the most intelliffihle as an extract, is that which takes 
place between Loys and the old, scheming, mercenary, yoluptaoiis,' 
nmna-like Prefect, who is deposed — and whom Djabal has 
juotted to murder in the alcove. 

" Enter the Prefect with Guards, and Loys. 
Tke Pre/eei, 

[ To Guards.] Back, 1 lay, to the galley every guard ! 
That*8 my sole care uow^see each bench retains 

Its complement of rowers — 1 embark 

O' the mstant, since this Knight will liave it so. 

Alas me! Could you have the heart, my Leys ? 

[To a Guard who whispers,} Ob, bring the holy Nuncio here 

forthwith 1 ^Exeunt Guards. 

Loys, a rueful sight, confess, lo see 
The grey discarded Prefect leave his post. 
With tears i* the eye I So you sre Prefect now ? 
Tou depose me — you succeed me? Ha, ha ! 

Laps. 

And dare yon laugh, whom laughter less becomes 
Than yesterday's forced meekness we heheld . . • 

Prefect. 

. • . When you so eloquently pleaded, Loys, 
For my diimisial fh>m the post ?— Ah, meek 
With cause enough, consult the Nuncio else ! 
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And wuli hini tlM tike meeknetft— for so staoDch 
A lemnl of tlie church can icaice have bought 
Hit thaie in the Iiie, and paid for it» hard pieoce ! 
You've my successor to condole with, Nnnciol 
1 shall be safe by then i' the galley. Leys! 

Loys. 

You make as you would tell me yon rejoice 
To leave your scene of . . . 

Prefect. 

Trade in the dear Druses ? 
Blood and sweat traffic ? Spare what vesterday 
We had enongh of! Drove I in the Isle 
Apiofitable game ? Learn wit, my son. 
Which yonll need shortly I Did it never breed 
S i ispiclon in you all was not pure profit, 
When I, the rapacious . . . and so forth • • • was bent 
On having an associate in my rule ? 
"Why did I yield this Nuncio half the g:J^in, 
If not t})at I might also sliiit • . • what on him? 
Half ot the pertly Loys ! 

LoTfs. 
Peril? 
Prefect, 

Hark you I 

I'd love you if yott*d let me— this for reason. 
You save my life at price of . . . well, say risk 
At least, of yours. I came a long time since 
To the Isle : our Hospitallers bade me tame 
These savage wizards, and reward myself. 

Loys. 

The Knights who so repudiate your crime ? 

Prefect. 

Loys, the Knights — we douUless understand 

Each other ; as for trusting to reward 

From any friend beside myself . . . No, no I 

• • • • • • « 

With this alcove's delicious memories 

Got to be mingled visions of gaunt fathers, 

Quick -eyed sons, fugitives from the mine, the oar, 

Stealing to catch me : brief, when I began 

To quaXe witli fear — (I think I hear the Chapter 

Solicited to let me leave, now all 

Worth staying for was gained and gone i) — I say 

That when tor the remainder of my life 

All meiliuds of esca|je seemed lost — just then 

Up should a young hot-headed Loys spring, 

Talk very long and loud*— in 6ne, compel 

The Knighu to bieak their whole arrangement, have me 
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Home Ibr p«M tbuie— from UmiMfehold of mine 
Whero but too thoonnd Dtsaet ie«k mj VA, 
To my wUd place of benMiineer, San Gmee 

By Murcia, where my thiee fat manors lyieg, 
Perchased by geint here and the Nuncio's gold. 

Are all I have to guard me, — that such fortune 
Should fall to me I hardly could expeet I 
Therefore, I say, I'd love you ! 

Can it be? 

I play into your hands then ? Oh, no, no! 
The Venerable Chapter, the Great Order 
Sunk o* the sudden into fiends of the pit? 
But I will back — will yet unveil you ! 

Prefect, 

Me ? 

To whom ?— perhaps Sir Galefts, who m Chapter 
Shook hit white head thriee-*aod tone doien timet 
My band thtt morning shook for value paid ? 
To that Italian Saint Sir Gosuno 
Indignant at my wringing year by year 
A thousand bezants from the coral-divers, 
As you recounted ; felt he not aggrieved ? 
Well mijht he — I allowed for his half share 
Merely one huudred ! To Sir . • • 

See! you dare 

Inculpate the whole Order ; yet should I, 
A youth, a sole voice, have the power lo change 
Their evil way bad they been iirm in iL ? 
Answer me ! 

Prefect, 
Oh, the son of Bretagne's Duke, 
And that eon's wealth, the lather's tniaence, too, 
And the yenne arm, we'll even say, my Loys, 
—The lear of Toeing or diverting these 
Into another channel by gainsaying 
A novice too abruptly, could not influence 
The Order ! You might join, for aught they candy 
Their red-cross rivals of the Temple ! Well, 
I thank you for my part at all events ! 
Stay here till they withdraw you I You'll inhabit 
Tins palace — sleep, perchance, in this alcove; 
Good ! and now disbelieve me if you can : 
This is the first liuie lor Jong years 1 enter 
Hius [lifts the arras], without feeling just as if I lifled 
Ihe.lid up of my tomb ! 
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Loyi, 

Thtj tluire hit ciime I 
God's pnniihment will orertake you yet ! 

Frtfect, 

Thank yov h dm not I Pwdon this hnt flash : 

I bear a graTer Tisage presently 

With the disinterested Nuncio here — 

His purchase-money safe at Murcia too ! 

Let me repeat — for the first time no draught 

Coming as from a sepulchre salutes me. 

When we next meet this folly may have passed, 

We'll hope — Ha, ha ! [Exit through the arras.** 

The whole character of the Prefect, his long life of greedy 
TiUany, his heartless sensuality, carried into the very gloating 
of imbecility, and the wide field of bribery and corruption of 
which he has been the centre, is all clearly developed in this 
masterly scene. We cannot conclude without remarking on the 
profound instinctive s}Tnpathy with a tragical position displayed 
by the poet in the last speech, where the Prefect entering the 
alcove, where he will presently be nmrdered, — utters words of 
^lastly merriment, like the *' last flash of one who will bear a 
graver visage presently," although, stranp^e to say, for "the 
firet time no gust of air as from a 8cpulcln e salutes his entrance !** 
All this is exactly the half consciousness of an instinctive feeling 
of approaching fate, mingled with just those delusive circum- 
stances which lull and disperse apprehension, and lure a victim 
onwaidto hiadoooi! 

We take ma laae of this pfoductimi ef Mr« Browniog, by 
oliKniog, that we consider it, ^as a whole," to be one of the 
ftnat of modem diaaia^ woHm, and that witii no more than the 
nnal adaptation, it would be a good aetin^ drama. Strange to 
mjf it has nerer yet received anything in 3ie shape of adeqiiate 
renew^ or even notice from the lucNk 

How mndi remains to be said with reference to the proqieda 
of imai^native literatiirey and how mnch iUusLcalion onr remarks 
wonld require, must be very apparent. 

^ All that can be done in the present paper is to point out the 
Bgns of the poetical spiritr— not of **tne time,'' but the spuit 
which is at work as an under-current of time ; and which we 
anticipate will gather accumulating force as it proceeds, and 
sooner or later produce a great change in the quality and ten- 
dency of our litentture. Meanwhile, let our readers, both at home 
and abroad, be assured that whatever they may find to admire, 
and to recognize as evidences of our position, in the fine estracts 
quoted from the poets previously discussed, their seraral works 
abound with passages of equal excellence. 
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Abt. VIII.^ — 1 . Copy of the Evidence taken and Report made 
the Assistant Peer taw Commissumers sent to enquire into 
the State of the Population of Stockport. 1842. 

2. Re])orts of the Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners 
on the JSmployment of Women and Children, in Agriculture. 
1843. 

8. Speech of Charles Bailer^ Esq, M.P., in the House of Com- 
mons, on Thursday i Aug. 6^ lSi3f on Systematic Colonization* 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Under the favour of Divine ProTidencc, the oountry is steadily 
though slowly leoovering from a crisis of commercial depreesioii 
of unusual seventy, extent, and duration. The evil — great, un- 
exampled, and overwhelming as it has been— may not be un- 
attended by countervailing, perhaps even fay counterbalancmg 
good — should it lead to such a eearchmg inveetigation into our 
^social and economical condition, as may enable us to trace out 
the latent causes of distress; and to discover and to apply 
appropriate means for their removal. 

A commercial depression, enduring for years, and extending 
to all the districts of the country, and to all the departments of 
industry, could not have resulted from any immediate and tem- 
porary cauRc. Accidental ap^encics may have aggravated the 
symptoms of the coustitutioiial complaint. Functional disturb- 
ance may have marked the progress of the organic disease. jJut 
fatal might be the result, were we to conclude from the abate- 
ment of the functional paroxysm, that the vital organs have 
escaped uninjured, and that there remains no lincrering and 
deeply-seated malady, requiring careful regimen and an alterative 
course. AV'hile, however, our most anxious solicitude should be 
directed to the consideration of permanent causes, we should 
not be inattentive to those of a more temporary character. W o 
cannot obtain an accurate knowledge oi the extent to which the 
depression which has visited the industrious classes is the neces- 
sarv result of our economical condition, unli^ we can ascertain 
how much of the derangement may be traced to extriusic cir- 
cumstances. 

Amongst the accidental and exciting causes which have con- 
tril utcd to induce the recent crisis of commercial difficulty, one 
of tlie principal has been a succession of deficient harvests. A 
deficient harvest is a diminution of national wealth to the amount 
of the deficiency. An increased importation of foreign com 
equivalent to the diminution in the home supply, might prevent 
the price of com from rising to the consumer, but ( uuld not 
][jreveui a lo&a uf wealth to the country. Had the sea60U£> im- 
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mediitely previoiiB to 1S42 been avenge Beesons, the greater 
pert of the forei^ com wluch we were oblised to alraate a 
portion of the national wealth to obtain, would have been raised 
at iionie, without any expense beyond thiit which the fanners had 
already incurred in the cultivation of their fields. In eflect» that 
quantity of com which is imported, not in the customary course of 
tmde, but in ord^ to make flood the deficiency of an unfavour> 
aUe season, may be regarded as being paid for twice over. In 
seeking to obtain this portion of the supply, 'two separate ooeta 
of production are advanced. The farmer advances tne first cost 
of production— the labour and capital required to obtain an ot^ 
dinaiy supply,— and on his failing to obtam it, the iraportinff 
merchant amwces a second cost of production — the labour and 
capital expended on the equivalents he exports in order to make 
good the deficiency. Thus, on the occurrence of an adverse 
Msooo, tiie expense incurred by the importing merchant in fur- 
nishing that portion of the requisite supply of subsistence, the 
productive cost of which the farmer had already advanced, is so 
much dead loos to the country. 

It would be a sreat mistake to suppose, that when a deficient 
harvest occurs, the extension of foreign trade occasioned by the 
increased export which purchases the required supply of foroin;n 
corn, creates anew demand for c^oods, causing a reprodiu Tioii of 
wealth equivalent to that which the unfavourable season destroys. 
Had tlie ] lar vests pre\ Ions to 1842 not been dehcient, the money 
or the goods which were exported in payment of the supplies 
required to make good the deficiency, would have bei n an avail- 
able fund for the purchase of other articles. We should have 
had iu the country not only a quantity of corn equal to that im- 
{)oi ted, but also the money or the merchandize with which the 
imported corn was paid for. A deficient harvest can be con- 
sidered in no other light than as a destruction of a portion of 
national wealth equal to that which is exported, iu order to make 
good tlie di'fic ieucy. 

In the onlinary transactions of commerce, when countries in- 
terchaneje conn nudities, there is in each a }>ropoi*tionate demand 
for the productions of the others. This ib not the case in the 
extraordinary foreign transactions consequent upon a deficient 
harvest, ^^'hen the failure of the crop in England requires the 
importation of foreign corn to the amount of a million sterling, 
it does not follow that in the foreign market a new and eztrar 
ordinary demand for British goods to the amount of a milHon 
eterliiu: ^ spring up. The extraovdinary importations of corpi 
turn the balance of paym^te against this country ; and our im* 
portuig merchants are obliged to give a premium for bilb to 
remit to their fortign coirespondents, A premium upon foreign 
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bills is a bounty upon tiporte ; and hence, in the frot h a tan oe^ 
an ezteBordmai^ ln»MvMkin of com is followed by an extnuN^ 
diimy OKportation of BiitiBh goods. Bnt an ezportrtion thno m 
excess of the ordinaiy demand speedily ofmstoehs the ftreign 
market, and causes the prices of British goods in that market to 
decline. The sudden lonNilse imparted to ^mign trade is sno- 
ceeded by stagnation. Under these drcumstanees, the export 
of a greater quantity of floods liquidates a less amount of -foreign 
debt; the unfoyounble bahmce of p^paent oontinnes; the pie- 
minm upon foieiffn bills remains auffieientiy high to corer the 
cost of t r aaau ii i trng bullion; the ptedons metab are exported; 
the banks contiact ttnir issoes in order to proteet and ultimatdy 
to recover their treasoie; and with the contnetion of the 
currency prices fall. 

From these illustrations we may distincthr trace tiie manner 
in which the deficient harreats, which immediateiy preceded the 
year 1842, contributed to produce the late commercial crisis. 
The unfimMurable soseono diminished the a^n^regaie wealth of the 
nation; occasbned an exportation of British goods eseeediiig 
^e demand of the foreign market, and creating subsequent stag- 
nation; turned the balance of foreign payments against us, and 
caused an abstraction of the precious metals to such an extent 
that the issues of the banks, and the auxiiiaxy circulation which 
rests upon confidence, were contracted, and that in the home 
market prices declined, goods became mwaleabte, and en^^oy- 
ment was suspended. 

Hitherto the effect of deficient harvests, in derangii^ the cv* 
culation, has been aggravated by a defective banking system^ nh 
fiieting on the country the most msceptible and unstuble currency 
m £iUrope. These superinduced fluctuations in the amount ana 
in the value of the circulating medium, must be regarded as con- 
stitutinix one of the proximate and exciting causes of the com- 
mercial revulsions to which the country has beon recently ex- 
posed. Thougli the administration of tlic liank ol" Enghnul lias, 
of late yoarn, l)een considerably improved, yet it cannot lie denied 
that, under the existing system, the Hank directors do not 
• — perhaps in the present state of the law th( y cannot— so regu- 
Lat(^ their issues as tn render the circulation subject to no greater 
fluctuations than those ^liich would occur were it purely metallic. 
Now, whatever expansions and subsequent contractions the cir- 
culating medium may have undergone, greater than those which 
would nave occurred had the circulation been purely metallic, 
must Ije reu^arded as causes of commercial embarrassment, 
originating in our defective banking system. 

An expansion of the medium of exchanpje, greater than that 
which would occur were the circulation purely metallic ie ire- 
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qaeiYtly regarded, by superficial observers, as a cause of Dational 
pro>|ierity. The enfects of such undue expansion, could they be 
prolonged, would no doubt be beneficial. An increase in the 
amount, and a consequeut fall in the value, of the circulating 
medium alters the relative value of property, to the disadvantage 
of the |)ossessorb of fixed incomes, and to the advantage of the 
possessors of the active capital directly employed in reproduo- 
tioQ ; while the progressive rise of prices gives peculiar encou- 
ngement to producers daaling upon etedit or with borrowed 
eapitd, and ezdite« a qpeculative demadfor oommodities, which, 
mnag its c c wIiiHianflej infiMio m c r o M o d aotivitj ihvoo^oiit all 
ihe ■£pBrta0nl8 of ladiuiiy. But sn expaoBkm of tiie civoti]^ 
tioD, beyond tibat wlildi woold take pkoe wero the eumncj 
panly mgtaJKtv Ib an artificial and- intoxioating stimuliis whidi 
eaanoi be kept up, and^Rddeh, uliea ihe tem|Mtavy exchemeDt 
fum off, moat neeomar iiy be IbUowed by a period of conea- 
pooffi^g depreanon* So kngasiUie eonranaQce of Ihe conunev- 
«■! radd shall retain the preeioaa metals as the measnre of 
idne, (he Wff^ circulation, to whatever temporary oadSatkma 
it may be saojeeted from ill regulated isBiisSy nmst nltimatefy 
Gonfonn to its metallic atandand. As often as undue eqamsioa 
rednces the value of our currency, in relation to foreign onrren- 
OM, the hanks are drained of their treasttte, and are compelled 
to replenish their coffers by a more or less sudden contraction of 
their iuBBSS; but the treasure whieh flowed oat when the value 
of the eorrency was below the foreign par, camaot be made to 
flow in, until the lalne of the currency is laiaed aboTe Uie foreign 
pv. The banks are saved, but industry is paralyzed. 

Sudden and violent contractions of the circulation, and of the 
attxiliary curr^cy based thereon, are the necessary and inevita- 
ble results of over-issues of paper, rcrlucing the value of the 
medium of exchange below its metallic standard. That these 
contractions haTc been amongst the most potent of the proxi- 
mate and exciting causes of the perilous crisis through \vhieh we 
have passed, may be made apparent to the most inattentive 
obser\'er. Unifomi experience proves that n rise in the value of 
nioncy, or, in other words, a general fail of prices, has an injurious 
eii'ect upon industiy. Accumulated wealth is in the hands of tvro 
distinct classes — the dormant capitalists, and the active capi- 
taKstB : tlie former not engaging in the business of production, 
and drawing; their incomes from rent or interest; the latter 
pursuinpr the occupations of agriculture, numufacture, or trade, 
Ji^ud deriving their incomes from profit. Now a rise m the value 
of currency alters the distriltntion of wealth in favour of the 
doruiant, aud against the active proprietor : it enriches the ckas 
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whose revenues iie expended nni«odiietive1y, at the cost of those 
by the agency of whose labour and capital the wealtii of the 
oommtmity is created. It causes a hur^er portion of the farmer's 
rent to be devoted to the payment of nis stipulated money rent, 
and allows a less portion to l>e re-invested in cultivation and im- 
provement. The mortgagee, the annuitant, and the fundholder 
— ^ those who, wiUiout actively engaging in the work of pro- 
duction, derive liietr incomes from rent and interest — would have 
their revenues increased at the expense of the fund from whidi 
profits and wages are derived. 

A rise in the value of currency lias other injurious effects. As 
money is the practical measure of value and medium of exchange^ 
profits, practicaUy considered, must consist in the difference 
between the cost, estimated in money, incurred in production, 
and the value, also estimated in money, of the commodity pro* 
duced ; the difference between cost and price decreases, or, in 
other words, the rate of profit falls, whenever, during the process 
of production, the value of money rises. Where business is coit' 
ducted upon borrowed capital, or where stock and materials are 
purchased upon lon^ credit, a rise in the value of the currency 
leads to results still more disastrous, and involves a dass oif 
skilled and enterprising producers, who might otherwise have 
gone on in full prosperity, in difticulty and ruin which no pru- 
dence could foresee or industry avert. 

A rise in tlie value of currency, or a fall in i^eneral prices, 
suspends spcculntivc demand. One very iniport.ant operation of 
mercantilo cajatal ifs to |uirciuuse noodsi as soon as tliev are pro- 
dnrod, and to keep them on hand until they are required for con- 
sumption. Wh('n markets are declining, this operation cannot 
be safely performed. Hence, though there should be no ovei> 
production — nay, though the stocks on hand should be actually 
short of the average consumption, yet still a rise in the value of 
currency might render goods unsaleable, and cause an apparent 
glut during a real deficiency. 

It is almost needless to remark, that in a country which has 
contracted a large public debt, a rise in the value of niun< y nnist 
be peculiarly injurious. In England the national debt is, in round 
numbers, about ei^ht hundred millions sterling, and the interest 
upon it thirty millions, liaising the value of currency to the ex- 
tent of ten per cent., is the same thing, in effect, as contracting 
an additional loan of eighty millions, and of iuiposing additionfU 
taxes on account of the interest of the debt to the amount of 
three millions. 

Commerce is a conducting wire, by which a local shock is felt 
throughout the world. The munetary cun\ uL;»iuu in America has 
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vibrated to England. The stoppage of the banks and the break- 
ing up of credit in the United States have contributed, even 
more powerfully, perhaps, than the fluctuations in our internal 
currency, in exciting the aggravated parowsm of distreas which 
has occurred in this country. In the years lSo5 and ibSi) our ex- 
ports to the United States were respectively 7, 585,760/., 8,839,2U i/. 
In the years 1840, 18il, 181-2, our export trade to the Union fell 
respectively to 5,283,020/., 7,098,642/., 3,528,807/. This very con- 
giderable falling off in the amount of our exports, would have been 
of itself sufficient to cause embarrassment and distress araonjpt 
the numerous classes who are immediately depenctont upon foreign 
commeroe. But these classes, fonning[ as they do so large a ^ro- 
portioD of the whole mduBtrial population, could not remain tBO- 
tited and exchinve mflbferB. While these numerous daaaee were 
dependoit upon the foreion oonsamer, other classes, as numerous^ 
wm dependent upon them. The ccmtractioo of the foreign 
market OMised a corresponding contraction in the home market. 
As those engaged in foreign tnde sold a less quantity <^ finished 
goods to Uidr foreign customers, they were compdled to pur- 
mae a less quantity of produce from the fiurmer; and as the 
linmer sold a leas quantity of produce to the manufincturers em* 
pbyed in supplying the foreign market, he was compelled to pur* 
ehsse leas mnn we manufacturers emjployed in suppling the 
home market. Through all the connectmg and conducting links' 
of the social n.achine the paral} zing shock was felt. 

The extent of the mischief indicted upon England by the com- 
mercial leTulmons of the United States, furnishes matter for 
serious and anxious reflection. The far-seeing statesman will 
k»ok forward with uneasiness and alarm to the possible conse- 
quences of having the commercial prosperity of England placed 
upon the treacheioas quicksand of dependence on the markets of 
a single and a lifal country. If the recent depression has been 
produced, in any considerable degree, by the falling off in our 
exports to the United States, what would be the depth of the 
distress which would be occasioned by a total suspension of our 
exports tn that country \ and what would be the sweepini? cha- 
racter of the destitution and ruin with which Enf/land would be 
overwhf lined, were a war, or an embargo, to suspend the impor- 
tation of cotton wool from North America? The probability of 
such a contingency may be remote ; but the bare possibility of its 
occurrence is sufficient to excite alarm, and to suggest the expe- 
di( ncv of extending, with the least possible delay, the area from 
which tiie staple of our most important manufacture may be 
obtained. AV'e are pleased to perceive the gradual increase of 
our imports in this article from India. 
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Another important oonwlenKtion ooonectid inih tiie eflM 
produced upon Uietnde and indostrjof the country, by the oott* 
mwdal emWrasooittita of the United States, is 8u^;ested by the 
strUdng and extnordmafj fhet» tliat the iimweidlManiotion oC 
eiedit whkh oeoonred in Ameriea, did not oeee«on> in Amanm^ 
that inteneil^ of enflhring which it oooMoaed in England. Thk 
pRemooitory 6ot wae bo deeriy pointed ont^ and ao aUjr iHiia* 
tnrted by Mr« Gharka Boiler^ in nis adnuraUe qieeeh, 1» we- 
will not weaken the eflhet by altering hiS'Wotda:-^ 

" Whatever sliocks our trade has experienced during the last few 
years, no one can compare them in severity with those which have been 
felt in the United States. Since 1836, the history of the trade of the 
United States has consisted of a series of crises, with intervals of stag- 
nation. * I doubt,' says Mr. Everett, in the wise and feeling answer 
which he recently made to a deputation of holders of State stock,—' I 
doubt iff in the htslor^of the world, in fM>«hoit a space, such a Uaniitiott 
has been made from a state of high prosperity to one of geaeialdtilraH^ 
as wHhin the United Statee within the last six yean/ And yet has 
Iheic been there any of what we should call distress among the quiet 
tsades and artisans? or any inability to eoiploy capital with oedi>- 
nary profits ? or any general want of employment for labour ? or any 
great depression of wages ? or any thing which we should call the ex» 
tremc of destitution? Have even the uoacrupulous demagogues of 
their }uisliiigs or their press ventured to describe such sad scenes as 
those vvliich official inspection has shown to Imve been but too frequent 
at Bolton and Stockport? Have you heard in llial country of human 
beings huddled together, in defiance of comfort, of shame, and of 
health, in c;arrets, and in ceUars, and in the same hoyel with their pigs? 
Have yon heard of large and sudden calls on the bounty of indivMiaaby 
of panshes, or of the government ? Of workhouses crowded ? Of 
even the gaol resorted to for shelter aod maintenance? Of homattF 
beings prevented fromaotually dyiof of starvation in the open streets ? 
or of others allowed to expire from inanition in the obscurity of th^ 
own flwelltnG: places? The plain fact is, that thonci^h hundreds of enter- 
prises iiave iatled, and enormous amounts of capital have been sacrificed, 
and credit has been paralyzed, and hundreds that were wealthy at sun- 
rise have been beggars ere the same sun was set, and thousands liave 
been suddenly deprived of the work and wages of the day before, yet 
capital and labour have never failed to find employment in that bound- 
less field. That feaifiil stonn has passed- over the united States, leaving 
marhs of tremendous havoc on its credit, and wealth, and proj^ess ; 
but the condition of the mssses hss never been substantially a^ted. 
How comes it that these temporary causes, which produce so frightful 
an amountW distress in England, do not, even when acting with double 
and treble violence in the United States, produce a tithe of the suffer* 
ing ? Does it not show that in this country the rral mischief lies deep, 
and is ever at work ? And that the temporary causes to which you 
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aacribe temporary distress, are of such fearful efficacy only because they 
tsgnvate ue effects of causes permaoeotly depresaiog the conditioD of 
ae people?" 

Hie views here presented are worthy ot all consideration. A 
QOmiry extensively engaged in foreign trade may be expose 1 to 
dioiliPM and vicissitude Irom two distinct and very dissiiiiikr 
aito of tasmoB. In such a country a deficient harvest — a diuii- 
Mted demand for ftniBlied goods, or a reduced supply of raw 
aateiala — denangenuiila in tJia eonmoy, and dianges in the 
aeentomad ehuanehi of indiutiy, may singly, or In comfoination, 
oemnon aevvre, tbongb tempomry, distaas. But a ooimtiy in 
whicdi a canfliderable portion of the population is dependent upon, 
ftrafgn trade- b eiqioeed to a atiU more fonnidable daaa of chn- 
gets. Deeper caneoo of decline ma]r he stowlv, impec«eptibly, 
•■d filially at imk. An altetalion m any of the leading chan* 
neb of coinnnmiBationr^-fereign inventions — ^Ihe diseovery in 
fim^n pavt% of leas costly means of obtaining some important 
wwtwsl or iBii|ilement ^si reprodiletion — the acquisition by rhal 
tIstSB of superior efficacy in the applioation of laboop^aod hoeh 
t9» comlunations, — these eauses may now, as fmrmerly, lead ta 
those revolutiooa in the commercial world, those subversions of. 
isdasftnal empires, of which the Italian cities, the Hanseatia 
League, ^d the Republic of Holland were successively the victima* 

To whioh claas of causes is the recent and yet lingering dis- 
tress of the industrious classes in this country to be attributed ? 
Are the causes accidental and temporary, and will their effects 
pMS off under the healing influence of time, and through the un* 
iD^aixed vitality of our economical condition! Or are the 
causes of a diaracler so deep-seated and constitutional, that 
unless removed or counteracted, their continuous operation must 
conduct us from the prosperous to the stationary, and, ulti- 
mately, to the declining state ? 

We concur in opinion with Mr. Duller, that botli these classes 
of cnu.sos hnve been at work. It cannot be doubted that deficient 
harvests, derangements of the currency, and the commercial re- 
vulgions in the United States, hnvc cacli and all contributed to 
produce the paroxysm of distress with which the country lias 1 leen 
visited. But neither can it be doubted, that predisposing causes 
have also been in operation. The proofs of this are, unhappily, 
but too conclusive. Had the economical condition of England 
been fis sound and vigorous as that of the United State s, the 
commercial crisis by which tin* t\\ o countries were at the same 
time visited, would have proiluced in each au intensity oi cala- 
mity proportionate to the severity of the shock. In tins ca^e, as 
Uie ^ock was beyond comparison more Bevere in the United 
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States than in Enc^land, the suffering would also have been 
beyond comparison more intense in the United States than in 
England, liut the result was reversed. In England a miti- 
gated cause produced an aggravated effect. A commercial re- 
vulsion beyond comparison less severe than that which occurred 
in the United States, was accompanied in this country by^ a 
pressure upon the industrious classes beyond all estimate more 
intense than that by which in the United States the same classes 
were visited. These different and opposite results can be ac- 
counted for only on the sujjposition that there is in the econo- 
mical condition of England something which predisposes to in- 
dustrial depression — a chronic weakness premonitory of decline. 

We have other indications of a deeply-seated and constitu- 
tional malady. The paroxysm under which we have been suffer- 
ing is not, to borrow Mr. Buller^s forcible illustration, the dis- 
ease — ^it is only one of the forms under which the disease exhibits 
itself. The paroxysm has passed, but the diranie delnlity re- 
msins. Though w aeddeiital and temporavy causes of commer- 
cial dtstresB have ceased to operate, yet poverty and desHtutioa 
continue to an alarming extent. The harvest has not been defi« 
cioit — ^no recent derangement of the currency has occurred— the 
commerce of the United States revives, and the opening markets 
of the Chinese empire re-animate the long dormant ^int of mer- 
cantile enterprise, and impart to many mnches of our industiy 
the invigorating stimulus of speculative demand. And yet, while 
all the accidentol and exciting causes of commercial depreasioD 
appear not only to have passed away, but to have been succeeded 
by the usual antecedents of "a fiur da^s wage for a fair day*8 
work,*' the inadeouate reward of labour m the rural districts is 
lamentable — the aestitution of the metropolis appalling. There 
must be, independently of all accidental revulrions, some latent 
and permanent causes, the operation of which is progressively 
diminishing, in proportion to the labour and capital employed, 
the fund from which pn^ts and wages are derivea. The charao- 
ter and force of these causes let us now endeavour to ascertain. 

In an agricultural country, not extensively engaged in foreign 
trade, the amount of the fund to be divided between wages and 
profit, under any given degree of skill and efficacy in the applica- 
tion of capital and labour, will be mainly determined by the 
degree of fertility possessed by the last quality of land resorted 
to for the supply of subsistence. But in a country in which a 
considerable portion of the industrious classes is dependent upon 
foreign trade for employment-, the amount of the fund from which 
wa^ and profits are derived, is regulated by a different law. 

It is obvious that in a country extensively engaged in foreign 
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trade, the amount of the fund from which industry derives its 
reward, must be regulated by the two following circumstances, 
viz. by foreign competition, and by the proportion between the 
quantity of home-made goods sent to foreign markets, and the 
amount of the equivalents which the foreign consumers may 1 e 
able and willing to exchange for them. All that it is possible for 
the most perfect freedom of trade to effect in the way of in- 
creasing the fund from which those who are dependent upon 
foreign commerce derive their profits and wages, is to give to 
these ruling causes undisturbed operation. Free trade is miim- 
f)e(led competition ; and the greater the freedom of trade, the 
more surely and the more completely will the competition, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic, of those who supplj' foreign markets, 
determine the degree of reward which the mdustrious classes 
dq)endent upon foreign commerce may be able to secure. 

Goods of the same kind and quality must be sold in the same 
markets at the same prices. If the same quantity of capital and 
the same q^uantity of labour which jiroduce a bale of goods in 
Endand, wiU produce a similar bale in Germany, the two bales 
wiUseO in maj third market for the aame price ; and the fund 
from which indnslfy dmvee its reward will be the same in the 
two conntriee. The snm of wMea and profits will be the same 
in Oennany as in England ; ancftherefore English wages cannot 
exceed German waees in more than a ver^ slight proportion, 
because the eflbet m ahisher rate of wages m England would be 
ao to reduce the rate of profit in England as to cause British 
capital to seek in Germany more advantageous emplojnnent. 

Under the assumption that the eflicacy of Ubonr is the same 
in both oountries, tbe onfy posaible means by which the English 
pperatiTe coold earn more than the German would be b^ work- 
ing more continuously. Harder and more protracted toil is the 
condition upon which alone a higher standara of comfort could be 
maintained. The Englishman might consume better bread, more 
animal food, and more tea, coffee, and sugar than the German ; 
bat the price which he would have to pay for this superior style 
of living would be a proportionate increase in the number of his 
woricing hours. 

It is a possible, but we hope not a pvobable, contingency, that 
the same value in exportable commodities may be produced with 
a less quantity of labour in other countries than in England. In 
this case, British goods produced at a cost equivalent to the 
labour of 120, might command, in foreign markets, no higher 
price than that commanded by goods produced in other coun- 
tries at a cost equivalent to the labour of 100. The inevitable 
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result of this s^iieccssful competition would l>e, a proportionate 
diminution in England of the rewards of industry ; and, as any 
considerable fall of profits in England would cause British cnpital 
to flow into otlior countries, almost the whole of the diminution 
in the amount of the fund fi om which wages and profits are de- 
rived, wdtdd show itself under the form of reduced wages. 

A ro(hR:tion in the profits and wages of the classes employed in 
working for foreign markets is at no distant period followed by 
a corresponding reduction in all the branches of indiistn\ In 
the .same country, particularly if it should possess facilities for 
transport, both labour and capital have a conbtaat tendency to 
conform to a common level. Hence when foreign competition 
reduces the rewards of industry in the foreign trade, it also re- 
duces them in all other trades. 

In agricultural countries circumstanced as are Austria, Russia, 
and the United States, an increase in the efficacy of manufacturing 
labour in other countries, though it miglit, for a short time, throw 
some domestic operatives out of employnient, would be ultimately 
beneficial to all classes. The increase in the efficacy of foreicrn 
manufacturing labour would reduce the value oi iiupoi ted fal>rics 
in relation to the staple exports of raw produce, or, in other 
words, would increase the value of the domestic productions 
which they exported, in relation to tlie foreign goods which they 
imported. This would open both to labourers and to capitalists 
an expanding field of employment on the laud, and increase 
throughout all the departments of domestic industry the fund 
from which profits and wages are derived. 

In a country circumstanced as England is circumstanced, an 
increase in the efficacy with which manufacturing lab<mr is ap- 
plied in other countries, produces diametrically opposite results. 
So lonp as the efficacy of tne labmir which prepares goods for ex- 
iiortation shall he ffreater m England than in other coimtries» so 
long will the fiind from which the rewards of industry ate derived 
be more ample in Endand than in other oonntries. With every 
approach made bv foreign manufacturing countries toward an 
equality with England in the efficacy of manufacturing labour, 
the diilbrence between the rewards of industry in England and 
in other countries must decrease. Were the efficacy of manu- 
facturing labour doubled in England, the prosperity of Austria, 
Russia, and the United States, would, cnder a system of free 
trade, receive an accelerating impulse. Were tne efficacy of 
mandaicturinff labour considerably increased in France, a lai^ 
proportion of the people of England, if not rapidb^ removed to 
the unoccupied hmds of the colonies, would pensh from the face 
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of the earth. We must not shut our eyes to the fact, that the 
Urowmg intensity of foreign competition's graduaUy diminishing 
the levaids of industry in England. 

Home oompetition is noi less effectual than foreign comnetition 
in limiting tne fond from which profits and wages are aerived. 
Unifonn eipenenoe proves, that when ptodnction outstrips de- 
mand, pnces and profits and wages faU. Over-prodnetion does 
not mean, as is not nnfreqnently, though very enoneously, sup- 
posed, a general glut of aU commoditie^— a too great ahundance 
of every thing. Over-produoUon is another term for dispropor- 
tionate production* Were Ibrdgn countries to supply increased 
eyiaqdeiitB for British fabrics, as rapidly as Enj^ish capital and 
enogj can increase the quantity of such fabrics, there could he 
no over-productioD of Bntiaii goods ; and in Uie manufacturing 
districts capital and labour inj|^t he indefinitely enq^loyed, with- 
out lOccasioninff a decline either in profits or in wages. But this 
is not the condition of England in relation to the other comnier- 
.dai countries of the wond. Wealth and population have in- 
creased more rapidly in England than in the surrounduig nations, 
la England the power of producing finished goods for exporta- 
tion has been more rapidly developed than the power niS raising 
raw materials has been developed in foreign countries. The 
consequences have been an over or disproportionate production 
of Bntish goods in relation to the extent of the foreign demand 
— occasional gluts — periodical stagnation and revival — alternate 
excitement and depression — bankruptcies and destitution while 
foreign markets continued to be overstocked, high profits and 
wages as those markets become again understocked — foreign 
tnule converted into a species of iptermittont.fever, with its hot 
and cold fits. 

The effects of home competition in diminishing tiie rewards of 
industry arc of so serious a character, that they demand a more 
detailed consirloration. In a country not depending upon foreign 
trade, the field of employment for agricultural labour must be 
liniited by the extent of available soil ; whiK* the field uf employ- 
iiieut for manufacturing labour nuist be liiiiited by the quantity 
of raw produce — of ibod and materials — raised by the agricul- 
tural labourers. It will be inunod lately apy>arent, that as soon 
'ds the struggle for i iuployment begins to presjs against the limit« 
of these fields, prolits, or wages, or both, nuist decline. 

In any actual state of agricultural improvement there will be 
some fixed point at which the quantit) uf produce will bear the 
,^eatest proportion to the number of hands employed in raising 
it. At this point the amount of the fund from which wages and 
profits are derived will he at its maximum ; and any deviation 
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from this point will cause profits, or wages, or both, to decline. 
Assuuiiug that in the actual state of agricultural knowledge in 
this country, the quantity of produce wiU bear the greatest 
propoitiuu to the number of hands, when five I'auiilies arc em- 
ployed on 100 acres, then it will be impossible to employ six 
laiuilks on 100 acres, without causmg a reduction either of wages 
or of profits. But capital can be transferred to other countries 
with far greater facility than labour ; and therefore, when the 
fund from which the rewards of industry are derived is dimi- 
uished, it is upon the lahourerthat the pressure principally falls. 
It follows, as a neeessary and ineYitabie reeiilt of the jihysical 
laws of the world, that the eondition of the mral population must 
become more and more depraased as their nnmbers press beyond 
the limit at which the quantity of produce bears tl^ greatest 
proportion to the number of hands empbjred. 

It is self evident that in a country not importing raw produce, 
the field of employment for the manufacturing population must 
be limited by toe quantity of surplus produce of food and mate- 
rials raised mr the rural population. Should the i^cnlturisto 
offer one half of thor proauoe in exchange for finished coods, 
ihea one half would constitute the sole fund from whicm the 
rewards of mannfacturii^ industry could be derived. The manu- 
facturers could not receive more, but competition mi|^t compel 
them to receive less. 

Let us assume that, in the first instance, the manufacturers 
give one half of their wrought goods for half of the raw produce 
of the agriculturists; and this being the previous state of thingii 
let us assume further, that some leading capitalists introduce 
improved machinery, w hich enables them to work up raw ma- 
terials with one third less labour, and in one third less time than 
before ; and that, in order to undersell their less opulent com- 
petitors, they bring to market an earlier, a larger, and a cheaper 
supply of goods than usual. The value of fini^ed goods in rela- 
tion to raw produce immediately declmes. The less fortunate 
manufacturers, who have not obtained the improved machiiiory, 
are compelled to sell their fabrics at the reduced value ; but they 
omnot do so without forcing a reduction of wages on their opera- 
tives, who are compelled to submit, or starve. The less skilful 
and eflRcient amongst the operatives are unable to obtain employ 
upon any temis. The quantity of raw materials raised by the 
agriculturists is a limited quantity ; and of this limited quantity 
a part is worked up l)y the imjiroved machinery, instead of by 
mftmial labour as before. For the manual labour thus thrown 
out, no extended field of emplnymrnt is attainable. 

Previous to this increased competition, the manufacturers gave 
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some defiuitc pro|>ort ion, say one half, of the finished goods to tlie 
agriculturists, and retained the other portion, or one half, for 
their own consumption. They will now be conipelled to give 
some larcfer portion, say two thirds, of their fabrics for food and 
materials, ret^iining only one third of their fabrics for their own 
consumption. The condition of the maimfacturing po])ulation 
with regard to lodging, furniture, and clothing, will be deteriorated, 
while that of the rural population will, until competition reduces 
tlie rewards of industry to a common level, be improved. The 
lall in the value of wrought goods, in relation to agi it ultural pro- 
duce, and the consequent luw wages, and destitution ol" the labour- 
ing population, cause a less consumption of food ; while the ri.se 
ID toe value of raw produce, the low amount of wages, and t he 
ledneed consumption of food, enable the landed proprietors and 
tlie po oacoDo rB of fixed property to decorate their mansioiis more 
iplendidlj, to keep more semoits, and more pleasure horses, and 
to lay oat a larger portion of their gromids in parks and pre- 
iems. The more Intense competition does not aiminlsh, on the 
eontraiy it angmentsi the aggregate wealth of the nation. But 
h eaiMsanew distribntion to the disadvantage of the industrious 
dasses^ The contrast between wealth and poverty becomes more 
aitreme. Property accumulates, while deirtitution qireads. 

" The country blooms a garden and a grave." 

It may be contended, perhaps, that the evils above depicted 
could not ooeor, except in the case of an isolated people, confined 
within a narrow territoty, and excluded from external commerce ; 
and that in a country extensively engaged in foreign trade, and 
KaTingthemacketaof the world in which to exchange her finished 
goods against raw produce, no intensity of home competition 
could diminish the fund from which the rewards of industry' are 
dprived, or caiLse profits and wages to decline. Tt may be affinned, 
and in point of fact it frequently is affirmed, that in a country 
circumstaiieed as England is circinnstanced, freedom of trado is 
all that is required in order to extend the field of emjjio) uient in 
proportion to the increase of capital and labour, and thus to 
secure to the operative ''a fair day's wage for a fair day's work.** 

From these propositions we are reluctantly compelled to dissent. 
We believe that home conipc tition, even if unaccompanied by 
foreiGni rivalry and hostile tariii's, might be [»uslied to an extent 
which would occasion disproportionate j)rndnction in relation to 
foreign markets, and thus lead to the calamitous results which 
we have attempted to describe. 

Tn a coiiJitr)- not importing i*aw produce, the field of employ- 
ment, a^ regards the manufacturing and trading clasbcb, is strictly 
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limited to the quantity of snrplus prodoee nieed fay the agricul- 
ttnral class ; ana, in a country tmpcntiiig raw prodaoe, the field 
of employment, as regards the daases dependent upon foreign 
trade, is limited, with equal strictness, hy the quantity of food 
and materials raised for exportation in foreign growing eomitriee. 
Were the labour and capital employed in imaiffk eoimtries in 
raising raw produce for exportation, to increase as rajpidly as the 
labour and capital emploved in this country in preparmg finished 
goods for exportation, then, and in that case, freedom of trade 
might so enlarge the field of employment that no intensify of 
home competition could have the effect of diminishing the re- 
wards of industr}'. But this, unfortunately, i^ not the actual state 
of things. The industrial superiority which I ji^^Hand has hitherto 
maintmned, carries within itself the principal of reaction. 

The yoai^ diseaae which may subdue at leneth. 

Grows with her growth, and stiengthens with her strength.*' 

A progress in wealth more rapid than tliiit of the surrounding 
nations creates the tendency to disproportionate production. 'Fhe 
capital employed in England in preparing manufactured goods for 
foreign markets, increases faster than the capital employed in 
forei^ countries in raising equivalents for manufactured goods. 
The increase of the supply exceeds the extension of the demand. 
The lvalue of British goods declines in relation to the elementary 
eost of their production ; and the necessary ccmseque&ee is, a 
dimmution of the ftmd frmn which profts and ^vages are derived* 

The &ct that capital has increased more rapidly in this thao 
in the surrounding countries has been fevcibly illustnited by 
Mr. Buller : — 

** In this country, since the peace, there has been an inmiense accu- 
mulation of capital, of which great part has, no doubt, been tum* d to 
excellent account, in extending our trade and manufactures — in im- 
proving our agriculture — in covering the conn try with public works and 
private dwellings^and in bringing within reach of tlie humblest of our 
people, conilbrts which formerly only the wealthy coald command. But 
over and aboTS this, there has been a farAer accttmuktbo, for whidi 
no profitable employment could be Ibomi; and which consequaitly lias 
been thrown away in the most unsafe iavmtments — lent to every ^ 
vemment that chose to ask ut for loans — sunk in American mines, or 
fooled away in the bubble speculations of the day. In loans to foreign 
cotintries I have heard tlmt a «?iim ?o large ha!5 been lost, that I fear to 
repeat it. Sucli speculations are tiie inevitable result of an accumula* 
tion of capital which there are do means of investing with profit." 

A more rapid accumubition of capital in Enghmd than in the 
surrounding countries would cause disproportionate productkni in 
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lehtMNi (o foreign markets, even under the meet perfect fre 
of trade. But perfect freedom of trade, meaning by the term 
the absence of restriction on both sides, m unattainable. The 
principal agricultural states of the world have adopted the policy 
of nanuiactuniig for themselves ; and in pursuance of this policy 
have imposed prohibitory, or high protecting duties, a^inst 
British fabrics. The oj)eration of this policy in causbg dispro- 
portionate production, and in diminishing the rewaida of industry 
in this conntr}', will be apfjarent at a glance. 

In tlie tirst place, the inrrra-iiiLC capital of tlic threat agricul- 
tural states, instead of lu iiiL' • ■ ' ed In niising increased siip- 
iios of raw produce for expurtaliun, is forced into the less beiie- 
cial emj)]oyraeut of converting raw produce into finished goods. 
This erroneous policy, while it arrests the devolopement of tlie 
agricultural states by which it is adopted, tends, by a throefold 
operation, tu depress the industry- of England. It prevents the 
increasing capital of the agricultural states from being employed 
in raising increased quantities of raw pi udiice, to be exchanged 
as^ainst tne increased quantity of manufactured goods biuught to 
iiiarket by the more rapidly increasing capital of England ; it con- 
tracts the demand for the products of Ik-itish labour, by suhsti- 
tuting, in the protected markets, domestic for British fabrics ; and 
it cemjK'ls the British manufacturer to sell his goods in foreign 
markets, at ] trices lower, by the amount of the import duty whicli 
he is obliged tu pay, than the prices obtained for similar goods by 
the manufacturers of the countries to which his fabrics are ex- 
ported. In all these several ways the hostile tariff by which we 
lie surrounded contribute to depress the value of the produce of 
British labour, in relation to the produce of foreign labour. 

We have thus aideavoufed to trace out^ and to analyse, the 
tsraes of ihat increasing pressure upon the industrious chases in 
this country, which, even m the absence of casual vicissitudes, 
jereates tlie necessity for protracted and excessive toil, and which, 
on the occurrence of unfavourable circumstances^— a deficient 
harvest — a derangement in the money market—^ a financial 
joisis in a foreign country, — leaves no margin between the opera- 
tive and utter destitution. We have seen that foreign competi- 
JtioD, increasing in intensity with the improvements which are 
going on in foreign countries, is lowering the level above which 
the price of British goods cannot rise in the foreign market ; 
thst home competition, increasing in intensity as the capital em- 
ployed in this country in preparing wrought goods mcreases 
more r^idly than the capital employed in foreign countries in 
raising raw produce^ is constantlpr predisposing to that dispropoiv 
tioDI^ production, or over tradmg, which depresses the value of 
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our finished goods in relation to the dements of their cost; and 
that hostile tariffs, and the protective system adopted by the 
principal agricultural countries of the worlds while contracting 
the foreign inaricet against us, and limiting the raw materials 
offered in exchange for our finished goods, compels the British 
manufacturer to sell his goods in foreign markets, not a;t the 
level which foreign and home competition would otherwise deter^ 
mine, but at a reouction below that level, equal to the amount of 
the import duties charged upon Britidi goods. 

When we contemplate the severity and eirtent of the distress 
which ccmtinues to prevail, even ailer the subsidence of the 
paroxysm of sufferinff brought on by temporaiy causes, — when 
we look at the very large proportion of our rapidly increasing 
population, which is dependent upcm foreign trade for the means 
of supporting existence, — and when we estimate the force of the 
permanent and concurring causes, which are reducing the value 
of British labour and its products, — ^it is impoasible to regard the 
future prospects of the country without solicitude and aimn, or 
to avoid the conclusion, that a state of things has been brought 
on, rendering it imperative upon those who nave the guidance of 
public affairs, to aaopt timely and comprehensive measures of 
relief and precaution. On this all-important subject, Mr. Charles 
Bullcr ha^ raiRcd a warning voice, which has vibrated through 
the land ; and deep and nvs t id would be the responsibility of those 
by whom tliat warninLi,- voice should he disroi^arded. 

By what measures, at once safe and efhcacious, can the pen- 
ding evils be averted ? In crjnstitutional debility, the tampering 
of the empiric aggravates the disease. In the actual condition uf 
England, dani^er is to be ajiprehended, not only from the predis- 
posing and d(M "ply-seated causes of decline, hut also from the 
violent remedies which pseudo-practitioners, in the rashness of 
ignorance, clamour to apply. The canker has struck so deep, 
that the operation which extracts it, unless performed by an 
instructed, a dexterous, and a cautious hand, a^y tonch a vital 
part. Whether with respect to physical or to economical health, 
a too sudden transition, even from a bad to a good system, is 
attended with suffering and with danger. When a deviation 
from the course to which we have habitually conformed has 
become iieces.sarv — 

** Slow should the change arrive, and stage by stage; 

Slow n«? the shadow o'er the dial moves,— 
Slow as the stealing progress of the year.*' 

If there be in the science of connncrcial legislation any one 
maxim to which it is imperative upon a statesman to cuuiunu, it 
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ii — Ayvm Svoihdi CeANais in tbe CSluuniielB of Industiv. Na- 
tioiMl indoBtry, like the humaii constitiittoiiy adapts iteetf to the 
(drcomstancee in which it has lon^^ been pkused. Oipital and 
labour cannot be diverted from their aeeuBtomed channels, with- 
out eztenaiTe Umb and extensiye snflbring. With reapect to the 
oonuneroe of a eountir, change even from a bad to a good sys- 
tem cannot be efibcted, however cautioiulj ccmduoted, without 
producing some degree of counterpoising sTil. Steadiness is the 
one thing needful. St^diness, even in a bad system, is better 
than oaemation between bad and good. 

It amounts to a self-evident proposition, that while England 
p onocnos soperiority in the cotton, and France in the silk manu- 
metare, tbe wealth of both countries would be ultimately in- 
creased, were each to admit, duty free, the fabrics in the produce 
tion of which the other excels. But it is equally self-evident, 
that a sodden repeal of the duty upon silk goods by England, and 
upon cotton goods in France, would, in the first instance, inflict 
upon both countries extenmve loss and destitution. Ife is true 
that, in England, profits and wages in the cotton trade would be 
increased, until the influx of additional capital, and additional 
hands, broiii^lit them back to the ordinary level ; and it is equally 
true that, in l^Vaiice, profits and wag^ in the silk trade would be 
advanced, until competition increased the su{)ply of silks in pro- 
portion to the increased demand fur tlieni. Unt these advan- 
tages would be purchased at a price too high. In England, the 
capitalists and operatives encfac^ed in the silk manufacture would 
become bankrupts, aud tenants of the union workhouses; — in 
France, the capitalists and labourem engaged in the cotton trade 
would be vi>ited w ith calamities not severe. 

if a sudden withdrawal of the protection which lias hitherto 
been given to the silk trade would, in the first instance, occasion 
this great aiuouat of loss and suflering, who can calculate the 
extent and the intensity of the calamity which would be created 
by a sudden removal of protection from the universal trade of 
at^riculture ? The rural population, under the influence of the 
causes which we have altempted to explain, have already Ijcen 
reduced to a condition which it is at once distressing and appal- 
ling to contemplate. What then would be the depth of their 
destitution and miser} , were a total and immediate withdrawal of 
agricultural protection to thraw out of cultivation, as it inevitably 
would do, an extensive breadth of inferior land, and render it im- 
poflriUe for maasos of the rural population to obtain employment^ 
even at wages verging upon tne starvation level ! ur. Adam 
Smith has said, that when changes in the channels of industry 
oeenr» hunuuuty requires that regard should be had for those 
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change d^wivea of their accustomed means of snpport. 
diaU <md total withdrawal of agricuUvrol protecti(m 
one of the most inhmam of conceivahie acU* Those 
wt9t, « ild succeed in aehievm^ U, waM be left to edehrate their 
harharoui irimmpkf 

*• While starving millions perished oq the shore.** 

The meet eiLtraordinary miaapprehension prevails regarding 
ibe precise nature of the objeets which it Is desirable to obtain 
by means of a revision of our commercial tariff. The one thing 
needful is a removal or mitigation of the predisposing causes S 
distress. The rewards of industry in this country are, as we 
have 8een» progressively diminishing, because foreign comnetitors 
generally approach, sometimes equal, and even oecasionaUy excel 
us, in the emcacy of the labour employed in supplying conmio- 
ditics for exportation ; — because the capital employed in pre- 
paring manufactured goods for foreign markets increases more 
rapidly than the capital employed in foreign countries in raising 
raw produce for exportation ; — and because the ini|>osition by all 
the principal commercial states of the world, of heavy ini{)ort 
duties upon manufactured f^^oods, compels the liritish manufac- 
turer who makes consiij^nmt nts to ;iny foreign country, to sell his 
fabrics at prices lower, hy tiie amount of the import duty, 
the priees obtained by the manuiacturers of tliat country ibr 
similar fabrics exempt from duty. Tln^se are the predisposing 
and permanent causes of that diininutiou in the rewards of in- 
dustry, which, even after the subsidence of proximate exciting 
agencies, continues to pervade the country ; and these pennancnt 
and predisposing can .se>5 of (bstt ess, the boasted panacea of a total, 
and immediate, and unconditional repeal oi the corn laws, could 
have no conceivable tendency to remove. 

The total repeal of the British corn laws could have no effect 
in retardii>g that progi esa of improvement in other countries which 
is gradiialjy depriving the operatives oi Jiingland of the superiority 
they foi inorly possessed, and reducing the relative value of their 
labour by iiiereasing the intensity of foreign competition. 

An uucoiuHtioiial rej>eal oi" our corn laws could nut prevent the 
capital emjtlijyed in England in ]treparing finished goods for 
foreign mai lvcts, from iucreasio!^^ more rapidly than the capital 
employed in foreign countries m raising raw produce to he ex- 
ported in exchange for finished goods ; I'or, so long as the prin- 
cipal agricultural states of the world shall adhere to the uolicy of 
excluding foreign fabrics for the purpose of forcing manufacturers 
at home, their disposable cai)ital, even were it to increase at the 
English ratio, camiot be employed in raising raw produce to be 
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exchanged for foroigii ffil)rics. The cause of the depression re- 
sulting from disproportionate production in relatiou to the de- 
mands of foreign markets would remain untouched. 

Finally, a total and unconditional repeal of the Hritish com 
laws would give to the ^e:ix agricultural countries of the world a 
bounty upon the maintenance of their hostile tariff. On the open- 
ing of the British ports, the ^ce of produce in the exporting 
countries would rise to its price m England, less the cost of carria^. 
As the value of com rose in Austria and HaMsia, those countries 
would be able to purchase, with the price of the same quantity of 
produce aa before, a larger quantity of raw eottoiiy and of idl 
other materials of mapofacture which they might requite to 
import. The eflkacy of their suumfaetiiring industry would then 
be increased. 

Hani^ been mtnttoualy xefiered firom the injurious eilbets of 
the BritiBh tsri$ the motives which might hsTO led them to con- 
cede corresponding advantages in Ihvour of British goods, would 
be withdimwn. The Bngiish manufteturar would &11 be com- 
pelled to sell his goods in forewn nuukets, at prices lower, by the 
amount of the import duties charged upon them, than the prices 
obtained for similar goods by the manufacturers of the countries 
to whidi he exported. But this would not be the worst. Though 
an unconditional repeal of the com laws could not have the effect 
of raising the price of British goods in foreign markets, above the 
level to which hostile tanfi& is depressmg them, it might have the 
oontnny efibct, of sinldng their price bdow that level. Foreign 
ooaatries abeady receive as large a quantity of Bntiah goods as 
fhej are able and willing to pay ur at the existing prices. Were 
England compelled to pay for large importations of foreign com 
by forcing upon foreign maritets, already supplied to the full 
extent of their demand, an increased quantity of manufactured 
goods, she would be compelled to dispose of them at prices reduced 
below the already low level to which hoetiie tarii& have prooiod 
them down. 

The predis|)o.sin<2; causes of industrial depression require for 
their removal mea.^ure8 widely ditierent from tl)at of a total and 
unconditional repeal oi* tlio com laws. The measures which wo 
would venture to recommtiid are the following: — 

1st. An inuuediate alteratinn of our tariff, to the extent of re- 
jualing the duties upon all foreign productions which are employed 
asmateriaLs or instrumrnts In the several processes of reproduction. 

2nd. A prospective and conditional uioditication of the tariff, so 
frnrm 1 as to hold out to ibreigu countries an invitation to adopt 
the principle of reciprocal freedom of trade. 

3rd. A British commercial league, embracing the whole of the 
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foreign dominions of the crown, and placing the trade betwe^ 
the LTnited Kingdom and our foreign dependencies, and also 
between each foreign dependency and all the others, npoo the 
footing of a home or coasting trade. 

4th. An extension of the colonial, or, as it ought to be rendered, 
of the Imperial coasting trade, through the adoption by govern- 
ment of comprehensive ariai^mente for facilitating the trana- 
ference of the unemployed capital and labour of the United Kii^ 
dom to the mioccupied lana of the more distant dominions of 
the crown. 

These measures would, as we apprehend, strike at the root of 

our economical disease. The abolition of the duties upon the 
materials employed in reproduction would have the immediate 
effect of diminishing prodih th e cost, and of giving the manu- 
facturer inrr'casod facilities for mertinn; fnroin^n cnnipptition nnd 
hostile tariiis, \vithout forcing on the oiM vatises a further decline 
of wnn;cs. And hero it mav Ix; })n)|K'r to remark tlmt thrrc is 
an important ditference, a.** regards the waG:es of the operative, 
between the effect of a reduction of duty upon raw materials and 
a roduction of the duty upon foreign com. Should the cost 
of production in any particular trade consist of materials and 
wages in equal proportions, then a reduction of duties reduciniir 
the price of materials by one third would, wiiile \sages continued 
as before, reduce the cost of production by one sixth. But, in 
this case, a reduction of duty, lowering the |>rlcc of com by one 
third, could not, unless wages were at the same time reducc^d, 
effect any reduction whatever in the cost of production to the 
master manufacturer. When the cost of production consists of 
materiab and wages in equal proportions, it would require a 
reduction of wag^ by one third, to give the manufacturer the 
same ad\ antago in the foreign market wliicli he would obtain by 
a reductiou of one third in the price of materials. But a reduc- 
tion of wages by one tliird, unless the [iriee of every aiticle con- 
sumed by the lahoiii-er were reduced by one third, as well as eorn, 
would be ill the highcbt degree injurious to the lalxjuring classes, 
while a fall in the prices of all the articles of consumption, or a 
rise in the value of money, would be, as we have already endea- 
voured to explain, a national cahunity pregnant with the most 
dangerous results. 

A prospective and conditional modification of our tariff, in- 
vitinff foreign countries to adopt reciprocal freedom of trade, 
would raise up in the g^t agrlcmtural states of Austria, Russia, 
and the Noith American Union, a povrerful landed interest, 
hostile to the restrictive system whicn excludes their produce 
from the richest market of the world, and detennined to break 
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down the tarifTh which, wliile retarding the developement <3i their 
own aijricultural resources, contribute to reduce the value of 
Jiiitiih goods in relation to the elements of their cost. 

The establishment throughout the British dominions of an Im- 
perial Home Trade, as free and unrestricted aa is the intercourse 
between Great Britain and Ireland, would prove more effectual in 
femoving the predisposing causes of distress, than any other 
measure of oommerdal policy which, under existing cirenni- 
Btances, it would be practicable to efibct. The exports from the 
United Kingdom to the forei^ poseesBioiis of we crown are 
already near^ equal to one huf of oar exports to all the other 
countries d the world. That the extension of this trade, under 
a fljfstem of perfect freedom, would prove an appropriate means 
of mcreasing the rewards of industry in the mother oountiy, the 
following considerations will be sufficient to establish. 

Increased efficacy of labour in the foreign dominions of the 
erown possessing undeveloped agricultural resources, would pro- 
duce efiects directly opposite to those produced by the increasing 
efficacy of labour in countries seeking to rival us in manufac- 
turing industry. In the former ease we should have increased sup- 
plies of raw produce, at values reduced in relation to our finished 
goods; in the latter case we should have a greater intensity of 
forei^ competition, reducing the value of our finished goodb in 
reUtiofk to raw produce : on the one hand an augmentation, on 
the other a dinunntion, in the amount of the funds from which 
profits and wages are derived. 

An extension of the colonial trade, while exempt from the de- 
pressing influences of foreign competition and of hostile tariflfe, 
would have the further important effect of mitigating home com- 
petition, aiul prevt ntin^^ thiit disproportionnte production which 
reduces the value of fabrics in relation to the elements of their 
cost. FiXtended colonial trade Is the ajjpropriate remodv for 
that iiitLiisity of home competition which, independently of all 
other causes, has depressed, and is depressing, the rewardR of 
industry. Every ext( iision of the colonial trade gives occasion 
to a traiist\ rcnce of labour and capital from the mother couTitry 
to the colonies ; and every such transterence enlare^es the lieM of 
employment and checks disproportionate production, by keeping 
down the supply of labour, while augmenting the demand for it. 

From the views which we have now presented, it seems to 
follow, as a necessary inference, that the most appropriate and 
effectual remedy for the existing derangement in our economical 
system, would be a progressive transference of caj)ital ami labour 
from the United Kingdom to the colonies. '11 le i»aramount, 
the vital importance of the subject requiies a more delailtHi 



raiBidmiioB, m xmrdb the natnie of the proposed rai^y, and 
ilie pnMSticabflity ca applying it oo a scale aiifficieiitly exienaiTe 
to inaaze a decisive ie«ut. 
Mr. Rieardo has justly observed, that— 

In one and the Mme ooantry twofils aie» geaenOy speaking, 
alwajt oa the tsme level; or difier only as the employoient or oafiital 
assy be more or less seciue or agreeable. Itis nol eo between diflfereni 
countries. If the proBts of capital employed in Yorkshire, should ex« 
eeed those of capital employed io liondon, capital would speedily move 
from London to Yorkshire, and an equality of profits would be e&cted ; 
but if profits should fall in England, it would not follow that capital 
and population would necessarily move from England to Uoilaad, or 
Spain, or Russia, where protits uugbt be higher.*' 

Now it ia the great, the almost insuperaUe difficulty of trans- 
ferring any considerable quantity of labour and capital to foreign 
ooiiDtnea, which oecasions, in a country whi<^ has ad^ancod 
^oiid her neighbours in wealth and population, a gradual decline 
m wages end in piofitSi which decUne, foreign trade, however free 
or however extended, cannot by possibility arrest. It cannot be too 
often ii^eated, that while the hUi)our and capital employed in 
land in piepariag finished goods for fordg^ markets, continues to 
increase ni<»ne n^ndly than the labour and capital employed in 
foreign countries in raising raw materials, to be exchanged for 
finished goods, the fund from which wages and profits are derived 
must continiio to contract, though our import duties should be 
totally aliolislied, and all hostile tariffs .swc]>t away. But with 
respect to the colonial trade the case is altogether difierent. The 
transference of labour and capital from EnLcland to her colonies 
is far less diflicnlt than their transference to foreicfn conntrics. 
No^\, in ]>ro{K)rti(in to the facility with which laliour and cajiital 
can be transfen ed, the tcndt i]c> to disproportionate production 
will he diminished. If labour and capital could he transferred 
from iMiL^land to the culonles, as easily as from London to York- 
shire, the due proportion between the supply of manufactured 
goods, and the sujiply of raw ])r(>duce, would be generally main- 
tained; the value of the finished fabric would have no tendency 
to fall in relation to tlie elementary cost of its production ; aiul 
the main cause of the depression of the industrious classes would 
be thus efi'ectualiy removed. Let us endeavour to trace tiie pro- 
cess by which this most desirable result might be realized. 

Were the means of transport Ijetween England and the colonies 
as easy as between one part of Eiio;land and another, a consider- 
able portion of the increasing labour and capiul, now seeking 
investment in the manufactnriiiii; dibtrictb, v\here it nmst create 
an increased supply oi huished goods, and an increased demand for 
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raw produce, w oultl he transferred to our colonial wastos, and create 
an increased snpply of raw produce, and an Inorcikstd demand for 
Drrought goods. Thin alteration in the relatioiifl of demand and 
supply would raise the value of wTought good.s in relation to their 
elementary cost; the fund from which wages and profits are 
deriyed would be increased; disproportionate production would 
bepi^vrated; and the transference of labour and capital from 
cBstricto in iiAicli they were in relative excess, to regions in which 
they were deficienti wodd not only orerte ft new field of eniploy- 
ment in ilie eolomes, hot would enWge the origiiud fidd or enw 
ployment from whieh the exeees had been wHhdimwn« This 
important resoH has been happily iUiistnted by Mr. Biiller. 

** The eniitrrant o^ots rrood employmont ; after providinq- himself with 
food in abundance, lie finds that he has wherewithal to buy him a good 
coat, instead of the smock-frock he used to wear, and to sii})]>Iy his 
children with decent clothing, instead of allowing them to run about in 
rags. He sends home an order for a good quantity of broad cloth ; 
aira his order actnany leU the loom of hii ftltow>pauper to work, and 
takes him, or helps to take him^ out of the workkome. Urns the eaii- 
gration of oae man leliefet the panrii of two paopeia, and fnmiibei 
eaiployflWBt not only for oae man* hot Ibr two men. It seems a 
paradox to amest that mnoTing a portion of your populatioa eoablet a 
country to support more inhabitants than it could before ; and that the 
place of every man who quits the country, because he cannot get a 
subsistence, may speedily be tilkd up by another whom that removal 
will enable to subsist there in comfort. But the assertion is as true as 
it is strange. Nay, the history of colonies will show, that this theo- 
retical inference suggests results which fall inconceivably short of the 
wonders which ha?e been lealixed in fact ; and that we may (airly say, 
that the etnigration of Englishmen to our colonies bait in the coarK 
of time, enabled hundreds to exist in comfort for every one who was 
formerly compelled to quit hb country." 

The facility of transforrinsr capital and ];il>niir fi nm tlio mother 
OOOTitrv' to the colonics, would be efficacious in i cnin\ ing other 
predisposing causes of distress. We have seen that foreign com- 
petition — the decreasing difference in the ellicacy of industry 
throufjhout the commercial world, and the consequent fall in the 
value of the produce of British labour, in relation to the j)roduce 
of foreign labour, are causes, the unchecked operation of which 
must tend to produce in this countr)', a continuous fall both of 
profits and washes. Tlicse causes of depression, the transference 
of capital and hibour to the colonies would contribute to neutralize. 
This we will endeavour to explain. 

Enghind possesses decided advantages over other countries in 
the manufacture of some kinds of goods; whilephi the production 
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of other kinds of ^ds, the superioti^ is possessed by rival coun> 
tries. Commodities of the same kina and quality most be sold in 
the same markets at the same prices. When the hiboar and 
capital employed in England in mamifactaring for fore^ marketed 
increase to sadi an extent as to seek ooeupation in those branches 
of industry in which foreigners ezce], the English manufaetorer 
may be comp^ed to sell «Mds pvoduced bv the ubour <tf 90 or 1 00^ 
at the same price which uie foreign manufacturer obtains for goods 
equal in quantity and quality produced by the labour of 80. In 
this case, the fund from which profits and wages are derived must 
of necessity be lower in England than in the rival country. But 
were the field of employment in England to be so extended, that 
the labour and capital seeking occupation, could obtain it in 
manufacturing for foreign nuirkets those articles only in the pro- 
duction of which Engliuid possessed superiority, then the com* 
modity product in Englana by the labour of 100, might sell at 
the same price as a similar foreign commodity produced by the 
labour of 110 or 120. In this case the fund which supplies the 
rewards of industry would be 10 or 20 per cent, higher in JEIngfamd 
than in less favoured countries. 

The manufacturing capital and the manufocturm^ popnlaticni 
seeking employment in England, exceed the proportion required 
in supplying the demand for those kinds of articles in the pro- 
duction of which England possesses superiority. The alternative 
is loss and destitution, or employment at a reduced reward. As, 
in agricultural industry, the amount of profit and wages is deter- 
mined by the productiveness of the most inferior soil to which it 
becomes necessary to resort ; so, in manufacturing industry, the 
amount of profit and of wages ia determined by the efficacy of 
labour in that branch of foreign trade in which labour is applied 
with the least advantage. Foreign competition meets us at our 
weakest point. "NV^hcn our Increasing population cannot earn 
subsistence at any trade, save that of supplying foreign iimrkets 
with commodities in the production of which foreign laljour is 
more efficacious, say by 20 per cent., than British labonr, it 
follows as a necessary consequence, tliat the reward of industry 
must be less by 20 per cent, in England than in foret^ countries. 

Tt will be at once perceived that tlie appropriate remedy 
aL^ainst a decline of wages proceediTiii: froiii the cause above ex- 
plained, is suc'li an expansion of the field of employuient as would 
relieve the operatives of England from the necessity of furnishing 
to fori in^n markets, articles in the production of which foreigners 
possess ef[nal ur superior advantages to their ovm. Now this 
appropriate remedy would be at once apjilied, could we render 
the transference of labour and capital from England to the co- 
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lonio^ f?afe and as faciJe as from one part of England to an- 
other. Render our vast colonial wastes thus accessible, and our 
accumulating weaUb and our nuiltiplying population would be 
iniinediately absorbed in planting new communities, and in 
creating new markets for the ])roductions of the mother country. 
The necPHBitv of engacrinc: in those branches of foreign trade in 
wluch ilie ethcacy of foreign surpasses that of British industry, 
Would no longer exist. Foreign competition, acting on our 
weakest point, would cease to regulate the aniount of the fund 
from which tbe rewards of our domestic industry are derived. 
While our foreign trade wa.s limited to those branches of manu- 
facture, with respect to which England possesses some peculiar 
advantage, and while our home trade and our colonial trade con- 
sisted in the exchange of wrought goods for food and raw ma- 
terials derived from soils yielding largely in proportion to the 
number of hands employed, wages and profits would be univer- 
aallj advanced, because* in all 3ie departments of cbmestto in- 
dnstnr, the efllcacjr of labour would be increased. 
' While the fadh^ of moving capital and labour from England 
to the colonies rdieved us from the pressure of foreign compe- 
tition, it woddy to no inconsiderable extent, enable us to evade 
the operation of hostile tariff^. The rapid extension and im- 
provement of thecdonies, and the ample supplies of the materials 
of reproduction which they would sui)ply, would in a great degree 
prevent the import duties imposed on British goods by foret^ 
states from fiiUing on the wages of the English operative. While 
the milltcms of fertile acres, which are now Canadian forests, 
waved with hemp and com ; while the natural pastures of Aus- 
tralia poured out increasiDg supplies of wool, and hides, and 
tallow ; while the forests and the indigenous flax of New Zea- 
land, improved by cultivation, furnished the materials of naval 
equipment ; and while our fertile, but now depopulated posses- 
aons in Eastern Africa, situated in the latitude of the cotton- 
growing states of North America, relieved us from our present 
perilous dependence upon a single rival for the material of our 
most important manufacture, — a most beneficial alteration would 
be effected in the terms of our exchanges with the countries 
which have hitherto supplied us with all these various elements 
of reproduction. As the demand of England for tbe produce of 
Russia diminished, the value of that produce, in relation to British 
goods, would decline ; and as our available labour and capital 
round ample employment in extending our colonial cultivation, 
and in furnishing the colonists with manufactured goodf?, the 
suppiv of Rriti«jh fabrics in the markets of l^iissin would be 
diminished, and their value increased. Similar results would be 
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piodiioed in the rtiU mm iii^>oriaDt markets of the United 
States. As tlie demand fer Ameriean ootton daaiaased ia the 
Britisli iiu»]iet» its value would dedme; Mid as it eeaaad to W 
neoeaaaiy to fneas British &brioB on the markets of ^"^"^ in 
exchange foot the nw matairial, their ipahie in these marimts wonU 
advanee. The field of employment £i>r labonr and oi^iital vaifiA 
be vendered so amfde in England, that the English mann&otnnr 
might no longer mid it nsoonoaty to export his goods to foreign 
oonntries, exoepi at prices suffieiently high to oever the amonnt 
of the import duties which foreign eonntciesmidht impose. GeiiUI 
this result be attained^ — could England confine lier foseiipa enpoft 
trade to those articles with respect to whi<di her a^erior sldil 
and naturaltadvantages give her aspecies of monopoly^ -tibo inmoti 
duties imposed by foreign states wodd faU — ^oot^ as herstone^ 
upon the British producer, but — upon the forei^ oonsumer. hk 
this caae the effects of hostile tariffs in diminidung the fund firoo^ 
which the rewards of industry in thk oountry are derived, wonU 
be completely nentcaliied. 

Theoretically considered, the views which we base now pre- 
sented must be admitted to be correct. Grant us our hypothesis, 
and the inferences which we haire deduced from it cannot be 
denied : admit that the transferenee of labour and o^ital from 
£n|fkmd to the colonies may be rendered as safe and as faoile as 
their transferance from one part of £ngland to another; and 
it will follow, as a necessary conclusiony that distrw mi^ he 
banished from the land, and a period of apid progress and unin* 
temipted prosperity seciured. Bub this theoretical oonduaiaBi 
correct and irresistible though it be, is valueless except as an 
illustration. The question of intrinsic and practical importanoe 
in the present economical condition of the country, the question 
of questions wliich it behoves enlightened and patriotic states- 
men to consider, is — are there, in actual existence, any available 
means by which increased facilities, to an} considerable and 
telling extent, can be given to the transference of labour and 
capital frnni lMi<i;land to the colonies ? The solution of this all- 
important question we will now venture to fittempt. 

The dithculties which prevent our redunchiDt labour and capital 
from flowing as freely from the United Kingdom to the colonies, 
as they tiow from one part of Enorland to another, are, the loss 
and privations which must bo encountered in effecting a settle- 
ment upon unreclaimed and forest lands, destitute of roads, and 
distant iVoni marl^ets : and the expense and inconvenience of 
a long sea voyage. Xow it will appear that the fir.st of tliese 
difficulties may be almost altogether suimounted ; and th^ the 
second is susceptible of very considerable diminution. 
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Lord SydenhLini ha.s represented that the western forests of 
Upper Canada cumprise parts of the hipjhest fertility, capable of 
affording employmonL iur millions of agriciilLui-al settlei's. It 
caimot be doubted that lands of this qimlity, in the meet salu- 
brious climate of North America, might be rendered attractive 
to both the capitalists and labourers d the United Kingdom. 
Let IfaB loren^ be accurately sitrvejred, interaeeted by eQimiueiib 
womk^ conmvBiaitiDg wHh mwiwlB; let it be laid out io allol^ 
Bentey jpertially clewed for homewto^fa, and fit for iimnedielii 
eeoupatioa; andleiobvacheBind mne^aiid aoMpubGebiiUdins^ 
be emoted en the mtee of Jntended tomi end wagee. Let tbe 
inildneae be thne repdeeed a fit end appropriate abode for an 
iadnetrioua and Ghrietiatt oonnnniity, and tbe bardehipe and tbe 
prifatim wbieb bave bittuto been enooiniteEed in effeefciiig a 
nattlennit in new eountriea^ and which are the man ofaetades to 
the transference of labour and capital tern the over-crowded 
lands of the United Kingdom, to the unooeupied and mc»e fertiia 
landeef Canada, would be almost if not altogether removed. 

The diffienlty in the wi^ of a free circulation of capital and 
labonr between Rngtoad and tbe eoioniee» arising from the exp 
pNBnse and ineonvmuenoe of a long sea voyage, thouj^b not euao^ 
tible of complete removal, might be diminished m a very con- 
eiderable degree. The djamantled nary of England, idle^ and 

r dually mouldering anny, mi^ht be made to faiidge the ocean, 
capitalists, purchasii^ land m the colonies, were given a free 
cabin passage m a government vessel ; and if voluntary emigrants 
of the labouring class were given a free steerage passage, under 
aguarantee that they should have employment, at aderiuate wa^es, 
upon the public works, for a fixed period; and that at tbe expira- 
tion f)f thiit period they should have, if they so desired, a free 
passage back to their former homes; — if aiTangements such as 
tliese were carried into practical effect, can there exist a doubt, 
but that the tide ui' emigration from tlie United KiiiL:;duin tu the 
colonies would iiow in a full and stiil increasing stream; and 
that throughout broad England, tlie misery and the shame of 
an able-bodied pauper suppoi^ted in a union wuridiouse would 
disappear ! 

Practically considered, the difficulty of rendering the circula- 
tion of labour aiul ciipital between the mother country and the 
colonies almost as facile as between one county of England and 
another, consists in the magnitude of the expenditure wliich 
would be necessary, in order tu render our culunial wastes attrac- 
tive locations, and to plant the migrating population upon them. 
With the estimation which we have fonued of the almost bound* 
kflB e&tent of fpood to be anticipated from accangemei^ for 
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bringing the unoccupied lands of the oolonies into contact as it 
were with the United Kinplom, we should be disposed to say, 
that it would be worth whife, if necessaxy, to devote large hmU 
to the promotion of exteosiTe and ^teinatic colonization. Will 
any one venture to name the sum which, in his estimation, it 
would be inexpedient to expend, in removing those deep-seated 
and predisponng causes of depression and distress, which, on 
the occurrenoe of every unfavourable fluctuation or revulsion of 
foreign trade, expose the industrious masses to the aggravated 
and appalling destitution and misexy which we have recently 
witnessed t Who will stand and saj, tiia^ in order to arr^ 
the recuimoe of a paroxysm approaehing in severity to that 
which has yet searcefy paaaed away, ^vemment would not be 
justified in appropriating and expendmg any portion of tlie na- 
tional resources, the disposal of which the state of public credit 
might place at its command ? So strong is our conviction of the 
importance of bringing the colonial wastes into partial proximity 
with the Hritish shore, and so high our estimate ol tlio benefits 
which the unchecked circulation of labour and ra])ital throuL^h- 
out our almost boundless empire would confer, ll)at we should be 
ready to contend that these hciitfits, inestimalile in themselves, 
would be cheaply purchased at any priee which the country may 
possess the means of paying. But the question as to the expe- 
diency of a pecuniary advance, we deem it unnecessary further to 
consider, because we are prepared to show, that the expense of 
extended colonization may be de^^a^ rcl out of the value it creates; 
and that the uiiemplDved population ot" the United Kingdom may 
be planted on the unoccupied land*^ of the colonies without en- 
tailing any ultimate charge upon the imperial treasury. 

la early pci-iods of society the procress oi' wealth is retari]( d 
by the tieiieiency of skill, capital, and machinery ; and in ad- 
vanced periods, the same effect is produced by the deficiency of 
fertile land. Human industry works its greatest miracles only 
when the skill and capital of an improved society are brought to 
bear upon the superiur lands of a new country. Under these cir- 
cumstances wealth increase s at the most rapid rate ; and, laijuur 
producing much more than it consumes in the ])i eduction, the 
largest disposable surplus is created. This lai ^e disj>osable sur- 
plus supplies the source from which tlie expuise of extended 
colonization may be replaced. Land capable of yielding a quan- 
tity of ]>roduce sreater than the quantity expended in cultivating 
it, acquires mai^etable value, even while in an unreclaimed and 
foest state, as labour and capital approach. Were the govern- 
ment to advance, in the first instance, the meuu of preparing 
the colonial wastes Ibr settlement, it would be able to sell, at con- 
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stantly ri(hancinrr prices, not only the lands on which it minrht 
plant an industrious population, but the districts adjacent to the 
locations and townships it established. Under the arrangements 
for ]>iornotiiig the safe and facile transference of labour and 
capital wliicii we have ventured to suggest, the sales of crown 
lands in the colonies w ould yield a revetnic greater beyond esti- 
mate than tliat whidi the colonial land sales have lutherto sup- 
plied. Who would undertake to calculate the amount to which 
this revenue might be raised i Who would venture to name the 
som which might be received for mioccupied and now valueless 
waates, as the tide of population and capital flowed from the 
Canadian hkes to the mrtheni Pacific, and as the immeasure- 
nUe plains of Anskndia, the fertile vall^s of New Zealand, and 
the depopulated regions of Eastern Amca, became the seats dt 
British nations ! 

These are not the donbtftil conjectures of speculative theory ; 
they are the certain conclusions of actual experience. Mr. 
Chailes Butter stated in parliament* that from the j^ear 1795, 
the period at which the federal government of the Umted States 
put an end to gratuitous giants of public land, to 1840, the date 
of the latest returns^ the goTemment land sales throuaiiout the 
Union amounted to the vast sum (rf jP2d,36€,4S4. We learn 
from the same high authority, that from 1833, when Lord 
Hoiiick's most important regulations for the sale of crown lands 
came into operation, to the close of the year 1841, the sum 
realised by the sale of public land in the Australian colonies 
alone, amounted (within a few hundred pounds) to two miilions 
sterling. 

It is a legitimate, we might say a necessary and unavmdable 
Inference from these authenticated facts, that the expense of 
systematic colonization might be defrayed out of the value it 
would create. No one would hesitate to admit that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests might obtain a ready sale at high 
]>rices for fanns laid out in the ^^cw Forest ; and therefore no 
one can consistently deny, that wcrv the trans^fcrence of labour 
and ca|)ital from EnLi1:ind to her transmarine possessions ren- 
dered nrarly as safe and ntarly ns convenient as from one oounty 
of thirrland to another, farms laid out in the receding forests of 
the colonies would obtain a ready sale at a sutticient price. No 
one can entertain a dmdit that were tlie Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests authorized tu rai>e a loan in anticipation of the pro- 
ceeds of the salo of the crown lands in the United Kinjnrdom, 
such loan could be obtained with perfect facility, and would be 
repaid with absolute certainty ; nor can any one consistently 
deny, that under arrangements for bringing the distant posses- 



sioiis of the Crown into practical proxiiikity with the TJiiited 
Kiugdom, a loan coukl be obtained in anticipation of the pro- 
ceeds of the colonial land sales. The analocr\ between the two 
cases in nearly pei-fect. If a loan could be rai^f d with facility, 
and replaced with certainty in the one case, it might be obtained 
with almost Qi[uB.\ iacility, and repaid w ith almost equal certainty 
in the other. If we have not an absolute certainty, we have, at 
least, the highest probability that the preliminars^ expense of con- 
ducting a scheme of systematic colonization, upon ii scale suffi- 
ciently extensive to remove the pre iisposing causes of depression, 
might be provided uiihout occasioning any additional cliarge, 
either iinmediate or idtiniate, upon the imperial tre;isuiy. 

The discovery of the principle, that the expense of colonization 
may Ije defrayed by means of the marketable value which it con- 
fers upon the unreclaimed lands of a new country, must be re- 
garded, in the present circumstances of England and of the 
ymld, as one of the most important practical uuprovements 
hitherto effected in social science. The pfatttiDg <h an indus- 
trious population upon a previously vahielenmidemea»— nay, the 
hare anticipation tnat eitch a popuhUaon is about to he oonveyed 
to the waste, gives to tiie waste a Tihie exceeding the cost of 
the conveyance. A colonization loan, like seed east upon fertile 
soil, replaces itself wHli hidoase. The important j^ciple, that 
the expense of conveying our nnemployed popnhnkn to the un- 
foohumed lands of the ouonies, may he de&igred hy means of the 
mariEetahle ^alue which the presence of an indumons popula- 
tion confers upon the previona wildeniess, has been demoDstrated 
in theory, and has been verified by experience. Though this 
principle has hitherto bssn applied in a very imperfect manner, 
and under dremnstances the most nntoward, yet the resnltB 
which it has yielded are abundantly sufficient to insure a well- 
-rounded confidence, that its extensible and systematic adoption 
by the government would prove an appropriate remedy for miti- 
gatinj; and ultimately removing the predisposing causes of de> 
pression which we have attempted to describ^. Our own convio- 
tions that an extended scheme of colonization is one of the reme- 
dies which ought to be applied to relieve and to eradicate the 
malady which pervades the social system, are confessedly strong; 
and we shall oideavour to give a reason for the feith that is in us 
by presenting an iUnstrative example of the process by which, as 
we conceive, a colony might be founded without expoise to the 
mother country. 

On the east coast of Africa, between the 29th and SSnd de- 
grees of south latitude, is situated the country of Natal, or, as it 
terseenUy been sidled, the FioviBQaof Victoria. ThwBrilnb 
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province, accordini^ to the map constructed by Mr. Arrowsniith, 
iioni materials fuiTiishpfl by the Colonial Office, contains an area 
of alxjut 10,000 square inilog, or f?, 400,000 acres. The ini- 
meii.r>t? country-, as we are inlurmed by Mr. Boyce, in liir^ iiotesou 
South African affairs, lying nortli of the Province of Victoria, ex- 
tending from the parallel 29° south, to 25*"^ south, embracing 
within its I joimds tne sources of the Caledon, Duukiii, ky (lariep, 
Mapuuta and Elephant rivers, and contauiinu; an area of about 
36,000 square miles, or 23,040,000 acres, is almost entirely un- 
inhabited. Westward of the Province of Victoria other exten- 
sive regions have been depopulated by war ; and, according to 
the estimation of Mr. Bovce, which is corroborated bv Mr. Chase, 
secretar}' to the Society for explorinfi^ Central Africa, the whulc 
of ihe unoccupied territory in these regions, which mifrht be taken 
possession of without hijuring a single native, partly as unchiiiued 
by any tribe, and partly by purcliase or treaty, amounts to 
87,000 square miles, or 55,680,000 acres. 

The a>untTy lying westward of the mountain range, a portion 
of wUeh forms the pres^ bonncbtry of the ProTince of Victoria, 
is tiiOB described by Mr* Moffiit 

The countries I visited on my present as well as on my lomier 
journev to Mo^^clekatsi.', are the finest I have seen in South Aluea, and 
capable ol su^iporting a dense population, which they evident It/ once 
did. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and minerals abound. Iron ore 
over tibe nnnice of tbe bfllsi many of wbich appe&r to be 
entMy eompoaed of k. Copper nmei also abound, and nom aont 
■ pee -im e na I saw would yield aboat fifty per cent. The Babone coon* 
try aleo abounds in tin. Tbe mines of this metal I bad not an oppor* 
tani^ of seeing, bat tbe specimen! of Jfe— rg^aait is ealledby tbe on* 
tiyes, were of the best quality. The country of the Bamanquato, and 
to the east of the Great Lake, is not without timber, but water h scr\rco. 
The neigbbottibood of the lake itself is reported to be exceedaisiy 
fertile."^ ^ 

It cannot be doubted but that in then magnificent region 
■dUuHis of capital and millions of men might be employed in 
raiaBg tbo oleoMBto of rq)roduction. It cannot be denied, that 
tiw increaffing supply of tbe elements of reproduotion, which 
BU^t be raised by the capital and labour migrating to tbene 
i^ons, would open an expanding field of employment to the 
capital and labour which should remain at home ; neither can it 
be doubted but that the pLanting of a British nation, upon the 
unoccupied wastes ol" llastern Africa, would confer upon tiio.se 
wastes a markotnl^U value, ttltiiDAtely yieldiiig aa aggregate 
amount of many millions. 

B«t though the erndeace for these propoaitioaa^ abat r a gte diy 
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coDflidefed, appean imsiBtiUe, yet the praeyefti (ooUem re- 
nuuDS to be solved — ^bv what means can the migration of capital 
and labour, from the United Kingdom to the African wastes^ be 
80 &ctlitated as to render these wastes the seat of a British na:- 
tion ! If the transference of h^bomr and capital from England to 
Eastern Africa were 

transference from Lancashire to Hampshire, then the crown 
hmds ofiered for sale in the African forest would find pur» 
chasers almost as certainly as crown lands offered for sale in the 
New Forest. But before Eastern Africa can become sufficiently 
attractive of capital and labour to give this marketable value to 
its fertile wastes, a large expenditure must be incurred. From 
what source can the means ot meeting this preliminary expendi- 
ture be derived ! This is a question to which the advocatos of 
extended colonization, unless they would be regarded as dealing 
in unavailable abstract I( us and impracticable tSsories, should be 
prmred to give a satisfiM^tory reply. 

On a Question so importsnt, involving so many complicated de- 
tails, ana requiring so accurate a knowledge of local circum- 
stances ; all that we can pretend to do is, to present an imperfect 
sketch — a suggestive outline of the arrangements, wliich it might 
be advisable to adopt. In venturing to present this suggestive 
outline, we shall, in tne first place, briefly allude to the preliminary 
measures which might be requisite, in order to give migrative 
attraction to the wastes of Eastern Africa ; and will then en* 
deavour to show in what way the value which would be conferred 
upon these wastes, by the approach of an industrious population, 
might be safely anticipatea, so as to defray the first expense 
of planting another England in Eastern Africa. The arrange- 
ments, which we would suggest, are the following : — 

1st. That a preliminary expedition, consisting of a surveyor 
general, with a corps of East African military pioneei*s, aVxnit 
500 strong, and enlisted from amongst skilful artificers, with a 
few rural labourers, should be dispatched to Fort Natal, with in- 
structions to fix a fiit«> for the metropolitan town, and to effect 
an extensive exploration and survey of the surround intj country. 

2nd. Tliat on the arrival of the ]iroliminary expedition at its 
destination, a i)arty of artificei» should be immediately emjdoyed 
in constructing^ a landing-place, with a wharf, cranes, slud.^ for 
receiving baggaL^e an <1 goods, a commodious inn for the ac cuiamo- 
dation of settlers on tlieir first arrival, and a good road trom the 
landing-place to the town. 

3rd. That on the site of the town being determined, another 
party of artificers should be employed in erecting thereon a 
church, a school-house^ and suitable public buildings ; while the 
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burvevore laid out the most fertile and best situated lands in con- 
venient sections, and rendered them tit fur Immediate occupation, 
by the formation of roads for rendering the transport of goods 
aiid produce, between the rural districts and the town, at once 
safe and unexpensive. 

4th. That immediately upon landing, the agricultural labourers 
should be employed in cropping an extensive breadth of land, in 
order to fiimiah the aettleni upon their arrival with a supply of 
vegetable food. 

5th. That after the arrival in this country of the intellkcnce 
that the surveyor general had reached his destination, and that 
the preliminaiy woncs had commenced^ then govenimeiit should 
oibr a free cabin passage to Port Natal, in government vessds, 
to all persons depositing in this country the price of 60 acres of 
land in the new province. The free cabin parage to purchaseis 
to be accompanied with the further uSSet of a free steerage pas- 
sage for their selected labourers, in the proportion of one married 
labourer for each section of 50 acres, of which the price should 
be dep<Ksited. 

6th. That persons of the labouring class desirous of migrating 
to the new province of Eastern Africa, should be guaranteed em- 
ployment upon the public works, for three years, at wages equi- 
valent to tne pay and rations received by the privat^ of the 
corps of pioneers ; and should have the option at the expiration 
of that period of a free passage home. 

7th. That upon the above arrangements being effected, the 
governor, with the first body of settlers, consisting of capitalists 
and labourers in due proportion, should be dispatched from this 
country; and that on the arrival of the governor at Port Natri], 
the town and country sections, wliicli had been previously laid 
out for occii]).itinii, should be immediately oU'ered for sale at the 
price, and under the rerrulations, sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonial JJepartment. 

It can scarcely be doubted but that, under arrangements ana- 
lop^us to those which have now been imperfectly sketched, the 
loss and inconvenience which have hitherto discouraged the 
tranference ot labour and capital to newly settled countries, would 
be almost entirely prevented. The landing, the housing, and the 
transport of luggage and goods, would be rendered as secure, and as 
little expensive, as in a port of the United Kingdom. There would 
be no vexatious delay and ruinous waste of capital, \vhile settlers 
were waiting to be put in posscssiun of thuir land ; farms of 
convenient exLuat would be open for selection and immediate 
occupation ; labour for commencing the work of production 
would be sufficiently supphed; and roads, affording easy and 
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cheap communication with the market, would be inepared. The 
consolations of religion and the means of education would be at 
hand. The wilderness would be transformed into a suitable abode 
for a civilized coiiinimiity. The question — how is the expeiL^ie of 
cli'ucting this tiau^iiuimation to be provided for — remains to be 
considered. 

The principle of providing for the expense of colonization by 
loans raised in anticipation of the proceeds of future land sales, 
has been explained in Lord Durham's report upon the disposal 
of the public lands in Canada. Is this principle practically 
eanect! Would a loan, raised upon the security of the wild 
lands of a new eoantr}% and expended in the conveyance of 
kbonr, and m efifeoting those improYemenlB ii^iieh give i ncfeaacd 
efficacy to laboar, confer npon those lands a manietaible ^alne 
sufficient to pay the interest, and ultimate^ to disdiaige ihb 
principal, of tne debt thns hiconed ! This most important qnea- 
taim cannot, as we conceive, be answered otherwise tlian in tiie 
affirmative. Planted in a new eomitiy, an industrioos popuktini 
double their numbers by natural increase in about twenty -five 

Em. Increasing po^mation creates a demand for additkinal 
d ; and when torn is any limitation, either natmal or artifi- 
cial, to the supply of additional land, a marketable value will be 
acquired by the least elisible tracts, for which increasing numbers 
may create demand. This is exemplified upon a most extensm 
scale in the states of the American Union. There the extent of 
fertile land may be regarded as pncticalfy uidimited ; but thoagfi 
there is no practical limit to the supply, yet the l^;islatina 
creates an artificial hmit, by fixing a price upon the land. In 
consequence of this limitation of the supply the national domaina 
acquire a marketiMe value ; and the sale of public land becomes 
one of the most important sources of revenue to the States. 

These facts supjny a conclusive answor to the objection, which 
has occasioiiaUy oeen urged, that the cessation of the land sales 
might cause a colonization loan, raised in anticipation of thdr 
proceeds, to fall as an ultimate char|;e upon the public treasury. 
If, in a new country, a ccmtinuous mcrease of population from 
natural causes creates a continuous demand for additional land, 
a continuous increase of population from immigration cannot fail 
to produce a similar result. When a land loan is employed as 
an emigration fund, in increasing the population of a new country, 
it perpetuates the land sales, in anticipation of which it is bor- 
rowea. For, when tlic emigration fund thus obtained increases 
the population, a deinaiul fur additinnal land is created, and an 
additional cmii^ration iiind realised ; and this additional emii^iw 

tion fund, employed in again increasing the population and the 
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demand ibr ianfi, is again itself rent wed. Tliere can be no limit 
to the process — no cessation of the land sales — while tracts of 
eligible territory remain unappro]jriated. But before this limit 
is reached, and when t he }>oj)ulation begins to approach towards 
fulness, immijTratif ii should be discontinued, and the proceeds of 
the ultiiiKite land salos, resulting from the natural increase of 
population, should be applied in payin<r off the colonization debt. 
This is all that is necessary in order to give to the imperial 
treasury a j)erfect guarantee. 

It has been urged, that the frregularity with which the land 
sales in new countrius ai e found to proceed, affords a practical 
proof that they would supply no adequate security for coloniza- 
tion loans, raised in anticipation of them. This objection a com- 
plete examination of the principle to which it relates cannot fail 
to remove. The rapid creation of value which takes place upon 
the early settled lands of a new country not unfrequently leads 
ta excessive specnUition ; and in this, as in every analogous case^ 
ezeessive qpeeolaticm and over-inding are followed by a period of 
atagnation and snapended demand, Bot revival is seeured by the 
troning of immutabb laws. While the population of a new 
coontry continues to increase, and while increasing numbem 
require iQcreasing supplies of food» the demand for additional 
land, thou^ liable to temporaiy checks and snspensions^must in 
^ natnre of things increase in an increasiitt^ mtio. Let us 
ezamihe this now momentous question with a more direct 
reference to recent fiMsts. 

In the year 1 835, the proceeds obtained from the sale of pubfie 
lands in the United States, during that year alone, amounted to 
£5,243,296 ; and, in the year 1840, the proceeds obtained from 
ih» land sales amounted to no more than ^^58 1 ,2649 being littie 
more than one tenth of the sum realised from the same source in 
the year 1835. There can be no doubt but that the enorinoos 
sum realised in 1835 was the result of the ^eculative mania 
which then raged; and that the extraordinary falling off in 1840 
was caused, in part, by the terrible commercial and financial 
crisis which had then occurred, and, in part, by the circumstance 
that the additional quantity of limd appropriated during the pre- 
vious years of speculation, was in excess of the additional quan- 
tity for which the increase of population created a real demand. 
But it cannot be inferred from these fiicts that the laws of the 
physical worlf! will be susjfGnded in the United States, nnd that 
the rapidly Inrroaslng population will not cruise the main average 
amouDt of the land sales to increase in an equal ratio. 

From the year 1795, when the population of the United States 
might be taken at about 4,000^000, to the year 1840, when the 
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])n{iulation had increased to about 14,000,000, the aggregate 
proceeds of tlie laiid sales ainuunted to £23,366,434. 

For the whole of this period the avcrapre annual iucreiise of the 
population was in round numbers 200,000 souls, and the average 
annual amount of the sales more than half a million. The pre- 
sent population of the United States may be taken at 15,000,000. 
Should the rate of increase which luts hitherto prevailed continue, 
and shoukl the increase in the population and the increase in the 
land sales continue to bear the same proportion to each other 
which thoy bore from 1795 to 1840, then, between the present 
time and 1800, a period of twenty-five years, the average increase 
of the population will be 600,000 per annum, and the average 
amount of the land sales dPi,. 500,000. In the period of twenty- 
five years, from 1869 to 1894, the average increaae of the popu- 
lation of the United States will be 1,200,000 per annum, and the 
average amount of the land sales £3,000,000. What would have 
been the magnitude of the results, had America, instead of re- 
ducing the price of public lands to a dollar and quarter per acre, 
continued to alienate them at two dollars per acre ? And had she* 
inirtead of importing slaves from Africa, devoted the proceeds of 
her land sales to the promotion of free immigretton from Europe, 
might there not now have been other New Yorks and other 
Bostons on the shores of the Pacific ? 

It has been umd as an objection to the principle of defrajring 
the expense of cmonization out of the value which it confers on 
the wastes of a new country, that the price charged for public 
land is a deduction from the capital of the settler ; and must, 
therefore, not accelerate, but, on the contrary, retard the pro- 
gress of a new colony. This objection would be valid were the 
price charged for public land fixed too high. It is utterly invalid 
where the price is no more than sufficient to supply the labour, 
without which the land cannot be properly cultivated; and to 
e£fect the improvements, without which its produce cannot be 
brought to market. When the price charged for public land is 
sufficient for these purposes, and no more than sufficient, then 
it can be shown, with all the accuracy which a question of figures 
can admit, that the price charged for the wild land of a new 
country is not a deduction from the settler^s capital. 

There can be no doubt but that the sums obtained by the sale 
of wild land in a new country are really derived, not from the 
wilderness which is sold, but from the previouslv accumulated 
capital of those by whom the wilderness is bougiit. But then 
the real, the only question bearing practically on the subject is, 
does the capital which is advanced for the purchase of wild land, 
and which is expended in peopling and m improving it, impart to 
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the fvasle a Tilue equivalent to the cost ! If this question can 
be answered in the affirmative, then it will necessarily follow^ 
Ihat the jnioe which the settler is chamd for his land is no more 
a deduction from his capital than is the money advanced by a 
fimner in the country for ploughing and cropping his fields. It 
would be absord to say* tnat when a farmer advances £1000, 
and obtains crops possessing a marketable value more thui 
e(j[uivalent to £1000, his capital is diminished by the amount of 
his advance. It is equally absurd to say, that when a colonist 
advances to government £1000 as the purchase-money of a 
cokmial estate, which sum of £1000 the government expoids in 
sni^jring the labour, and in effecting the improvements which 
ffive to the estate a marketable value more than equivalent to 
the purchase-money, the capital of the colonist is diminished. 
The two cases are exactly parallel. In each a previously existing 
value has been expended ; and in each a new value, more than 
tiiat expended, has been created. As regards the farm, the land 
has be^ ploughed and manured, fences and roads and buildings 
have been kept in repair, and the farmer and his family and 
labourers have been subsisted ; and yet the farmer, instead of 
having his capital diminished, will have it returned to him with 
the ordinary rate of agricultural profit. As respects the colonial 
estate, the land will have been surveyed, roads opened, and labour 
sont out ; and yet the settler who has advanced, as the pnrnha.se- 
money of the estate, the neeessarj^ funds fnr thin expemliture, 
will have his advance returned to him with increase, through the 
value imparted to iiis land by the process of c ^Ionization. 

The repruducinof process, though it may be disturbed, and for 
a time suspended, by accident and niismanagenient, yet has its 
oris^in in permanent principles and in essential national laws 
which cannot be reversed. As jjopulation increases, additional 
land is required; and if the supply be hmited in relation to the 
demand, the belt of additioiial land required iur occupation will 
acquire marketable value. The price fixed upon wild land limits 
the supply, and the emplo\Tnent of the price in increasing the 
population heightens the demand. In a new country, in which 
the public lands are disposed of by sale only, and at a li.\ed 
uniform price, and in which the proceeds of the land sales are 
employed in increasing the population, the value of the location 
purchased by the settlers cannot, except during the temporary 
reaction prodnced by excessive speculatioD, be less than the 
ordinal piirehase-monef advanced for them. 

Systematic coloniiation not only replaces but creates. The 
locations ocenpied by inflowing settlers will be of diffisrent de* 
grees of fertility. The least fertile tracts for which the in- 
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eiieaaiig populatiim creaieB a demand will acquire a mark^tohte 

yalue equivalent to the govermnoit price, without the pajmieDt 
of which the demand caoBOt he eapphed. But if the leaat fertile 
looetifiiie whioh it beoomes neoeamy to oootqiy must be worth 
tlw gownment prioe^ all the anpcrior loaataouB muat he wortb 
move thaa the «)vemmcnt price. The pivdiaBers of these will 
get more than they paid for-^iH^ poaaaoa a giadiiaUy iaeffnanmig. 
ulue, coating theni nothing. 

Again : — the surplus value created by systenoatic colonizatioB 
ianot confined to tracts of superior fertility, but, on the ooBtKaiy» 
gndually extends to the moat infenor aoib, to wUeh, at Bssf 
given period of progress, it may be necessary to resort. In 
the first instance the lowest quality of aoU which It may be 
expedient to select in the belt of land mmst to the central 
maEket will be worth the government price, without the pay- 
ment of which it could not be obtained. In the second in- 
stance, however, the last quality of soil selected in the nearest 
belt of land would become worth more than the government 
price. For when inereasing population renders it neoesaar>' to 
occupy, in a belt of land one degree removed from the centre 
of civilization, a soil of the same quality as that which had been 
last selected in the nearest belt, then the value of the least 
fertile locations which had Ijcen selected in the nearest belt will 
exceed the ^o\ crnment j>ricc by an amount proportionate to the 
advantage, as regards the cost of carriage, which the settler in 
the belt nearest to the market will possess over thesetUer in thd 
belt more remote from the market. 

VV hile nnajtpropriated wastes remain at the disposal of the 
Crown, no limits to the progress of systematic coloniaation can be 
eaaignfid4 

** If," to borrow the language of a writer of whoi^e arguments we 
have freely availed ourselves, the advance which is employed in 
planting a thousand soub m a new country caa be replaoed by meant 
of the ▼aiue thereby conferred upon the wastes, it can be le-employed 
in plantmg another thousand. If the principle be applicable to the 
planting of 1000, it will be found applicable to the planting of 100,000 
•^to the plantiog of 1,000,000. If self-supporting colonization can be 
carried on in one colony, it may be carried on throughout every foreign 
dependency of the Crown rontnining^ unappropriated wastes, and pos- 
sessing a cHinate to wliudi Euro|iean labour may he safely conveyed. 
The means of bridging the ocean, of giving virtual extcasioii to Engf- 
land, and of thus creating the circumstances under which the causes ot 
distress would disappear, are placed in our hands. Qui colonial wastes 
are min^ of gold — millions of treasure slumber in our unappropriated 
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iog tiie important principle, that colonization Iomib xaiaed in antfr: 
PftHoBL at the ptooaada of the kuMi aake of a new oountcy, and 
n qwdbH in supplying lahanr and in eflheting improrementtB for 
iaiaiaaaing ita^effiaaeyv are oapaUeol esaating^ maricetable value 
aaaylf anfficient to aeome toair nUimate mSd oonplete redamp* 
tiaii» we will conclude with the Bu^aation of an iUuatvative 
uma^ieacMtBOtf^Sur ii» pnrpeae of taaeiBg out with more preciBion 
and^BtinetnflBa the aotnal praaaaa thy<iai|^ which the 3eedenq[rt«m 
m^i bejaaaamplinhed. 

We hape •aeen that in the United 6tatos» during the period 
between 1795 and 1840, an average annual increase of population 
to the extent ql20t^QOO ^ernalc d a demand for additional territory 
which jdelded an average revemie of 500,000i. ^ow the pnhUe 
lands in United States are sold at the piioe of one dollar and 
a quarter per acre. Were the British government to fix the price 
of the orown lands in East Africa, laid out and intersected by 
roads as above detailed, at Sis, Zd» per acre, or six times the 
price obtained by the United States for the forests of the far 
West, then, according to the proportion in which, in the United; 
States, increasing population requires additional Jand^ the plant- 
ing of a liritiah population of 10,000 in the pioviiice of Natid 
would create a demand foi- nearly 100,000 acres of land, yielding, 
at the government ])ricc uf SI*. 3rf. per acre, 150,000/. 

The price of public land in the province of Natal being fixed 
at oh. od. per acre, kt ns assume that Exchequer Bills to the 
amount of 100,000/. are is-ued as a colonization loan for pre- 
paiiiig the land and sending out settlers; that the surveyor- 
general has instnictions to lay out 100,000 acres of the most 
eligible land in District No. I., nearest to the centre of govern- 
ment, and another 100,000 acres of the most eligible land in Dis- 
trict No. IT., in the next degree remote from the centre; that 
the proceeds of* the sale of the 100,000 acres in District No. L 
are appropriated to paying the interest of the Exchequer Hills, 
ttd to sending out julditional settlers ; and that the proceeds of 
fte sale of the 100,000 acres in District II. are appropriated, 
fiHt»,in4)ayiug off the Exchequer Bills, and then in sending out 
•wlheEireupply of labour, 'tkm adoption of these arrangements 
winUl, upon tbe iaEincii4fla.alxeady eatabhshed, lead to the follow- 
mgrw&a: — . 

let It la stated in the maatedp apeeeh of Mr. Buller, aliead V 
m fmem^ .nUadad to, tlwt tbe knd aaloi in l¥ew South 
WaiaB» amonntiiM: to 1,000,000/^ tranld have baan auffinoat to 
ihat m that mSmj a pepnhitian of 100,000. On this oafcohr 
tian the eoloniiation Wan of 100,000l. would not only 
RtpdiiMB of 10,000 to tte nuich neam aatthmant of Port 
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Natal, but would give * laige surplus fbnd fw surreys, roftds* 
and public buildings. 

find. Aeorading to the proportion between the increase of 
population and the demand ror additional land which has pre?aaled 
m the TTmted States for a period of forty-five years, the conver- 
anoe of the first 10»000 setuers to the PMiTince of Victoria would 
create a demand for the 100,000 acres laid out in District I,, the 
proceeds of the sale of which 100,000 acres would yield, at tiie 
flOTenunent price, a new colonization fund of upwards of 150,0001. 
This sum would be sufficient not only to efl»ct further surveys 
and other preliminaiy improvenmAs, but to convey to the colony 
10,000 additional settlers ; and this increase of the populi^ion 
would create a demand for the 100,000 acres which had been 
reserved in District II. as a sinking fund, and the proceeds of 
which would pay off the loan of 100,000/. advanced in Eizchequer 
Bills, and leave a surplus of 50,000/. for efif* ct ing further surveys 
and further preUminarr improvements. The mat eolonizatioii 
loan would be wholly discharged, and the province would have 
a population of 20,000, with 200,000 acres of ^propriated 
iand. 

Srd. The process might be repeated so long as there remained 
any considr t able extent of fertile and unoccupied territory' at the 
disposal of the Crown. A second colonization loan of 100,0001. 
would again increase the population by the 10,000, and this in- 
crease of population would create a new demand for land to the 
extent of 1 0(),000 acres, and the proceeds obtained by the sale of 
these 1 00, 000 acres would liauiaate this second kan. Should 
20,000 settlers, consisting of a due proportion of capitalists 
and labourers, be disposed to migrate to the new province, 

fovemment might advance a colonization loan of 200,000/., 
ecause an increase of population to the amount of 20,000 
would create an additional demand for public laud to the 
cxtrnt of 200,000 acres, yielding at the government price 
SOO.OOO/. The only precaution which would ho necessary in 
order to i^ive tho iiii]nrial trcvisury complete f-ccurity, would be 
to ascortain tliat for carli and every coloiij/.ation loan there 
remained in the colony a sufficient extent of fertile and unappro- 
priated land to yield, at t he goveniment price, proceeds exceed- 
ing by some considerable proportion the amount*^ of the loans 
advanced. This precaution heiiig duly observed, it would be a 
matter of perfect indifference, «ts far as regard r the security of 
the imperial treasury against ultimate liability, whether the 
Exchequer Bills advanced as cdloui/atiun loans should au^iKiiit to 
100,000/. or to 1,000.000/. ^Vhile the Crown contiiuics to 
posse^or can acquire thmu^h ])urchase, and treaties with native 
tribes, fertile and unoccupied territory in climates congeoiai to 
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the European constitution, and wliile a tendency exists to 

migrate from n confined to an expanding field of cmplojment, no 
limit can lie assigned to the extension of ooloaizatioD, or to the 
acceleration of its progress. 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat, that the prnetieal ar- 
ranLn iiients which we have thus ventured to detail are pm ely 
siJimestive, and have been resorted to only for the jturpnsu of 
pri scntincf an illustration of the principle, that the ex])ense of 
colonization may be defrayed out of the value which it creates. 
The discovery of that jirinciple we regai'd as amongst the most 
imjMjrtant improvements whicii have hitherto been effected in the 
science of human society. We are impressed with a deep con- 
viction, that by its extensive application, not only to East Africa, 
but to Canada, Newfoundland, New Holland, and New Zealand, 
the preflisposing causes of distress might be reinuved, and Eng- 
land raised to a degree of prosperity and power hitherto unex- 
ampled, while becoming the l"a\oured instrument in working out 
the design of Providence, and causing Christian civilization to 
eover the earth as the waters cover the sea. To your ships, O 
England ! ^' Awake, and meet the purpose oi the skies.'* 



Aar. IX. — 1. 5^6 Victoria, c. 47, entitled An Act to emend 
the Lawe relating to the Customs,'^ July 9, 1842. 

S> Thouahts OK Traits of the Ministerial PoHi^, By a Terj 
quiet liOokar-oD. London. 1843. 

!• Lord Sianieife Speech on the Canada Com BUI in the Honue 
«f Ommone, May 19> 1848. (Published by authority.) 

4. 6 ^ 7 Victoria^ c. 19, eniliUi ^ An Act for redudng the 
IhUy on Wheat and Wheat Flour the Produce of the Pro- 
vince of Canada, imported thence into the United Kingdom^* 
July 12, 1848. 

The very favourable geojp^hical position of Great Britain in 
relation to other countries — the great fertility of the soil — the 
vast extent of the sea-coast — the numerous rivers by which it is 
intersected — and the valuable minerals with which it abounds — 
seem to have earlv pointed it ont as equally arhipted for tlie seat 
of commerce witli any other country in Inirope. From the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, the I jigli.-li legislature has 
accordingly anxiously directed its attention to the adairs of cnni- 
merce, for the purpose of advancii^, by every possible means, 

TOL. Ul. — NO. I. B 
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the greatness and tho w( nlth of the country, A statesman, if 
he has any principle and patriotism at all, must know and feel 
that it is liis duty to administer such laws only as in his «5oher 
and sound jud<j:MK iit are calculated to promote the wehare of 
his country ; and it may, therefore, be assumed as a jyenoral prin- 
ciple, that such measures as are passed by a majority ot tiie 
legislature are such as the collective wisdom of parliament has 
deemed best adapted to accomplifali tliat t [id. It is ijelieved to 
have filways been more or less the aim and study of the different 
poveniments of Great lU itain, since the time of Elizabeth, to 
advance the interests and prosperity of commerce. The position 
and resuiu oes of England rendered this an obvious and Ijiiportant 
source ol political, as well as of social, greatness and power. 
Such facilities, therefore, have always been granted, and such 
restrictions imposed, as appeared best calculated and most de- 
sirable for promoting the commercial prosperity of the kingdom. 
The result of this uniform progressive policy has been tliiit the 
country has gradually but steadily advanced to a degree of gi eat- 
ness, power, and importance in the scale of nations, exceeding 
anything that has ever existed in the world. The inventive 
genius of man, however, trmvds infinitdy &ster than the steadily 
revolving wheds of commercial industry and of honest enterprise; 
and had governments been driven by that force of imagmation 
which some classes of society have exhibited, it is questionable 
whether the greatness and the powiar of Britain wouM not have 
hem long ago for ever engulphed in irretrievable ruin. 

It is wellfor a great country when those men are to be found 
at the helm of the state, who, br the exereise of sound wisdom 
and experience, can steer through the surging biUows of popular 
commoti«m, without hamrding either the svety of the ship or 
the lives of the crew; but by keeping steadOyin n course of pro- 
gressive advancement, corresponding to, but not outrunning, the 
developement of general experience, pursue a voyage alike safe 
and beneficial to all. It is well when wisdom, seated in autho- 
rity, can lay a restraining hand upon thoughtlesBness and error, 
and peacefuUv rebuke the indulgence of those excesses that 
would lead only to anarchy and ruin. Great and rapid as has 
been the advance of trade and commerce in Britain, and magni- 
ficent as is the spectacle which she now presents of weiutii, 
power, and influence among the other nations of the world, there 
are hundreds and thousands of her inhabitants ready to jg^inaay 
this miffhty truth, and to fulminate the thunderbolts of discon- 
tent and revolution upon the exeentive government, because the 
wheels of trade do not revolve with the rapidity they desire ; 
becMse every honest and salutary restriction upon oommme, 
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domestic and foreie^. is not at once and for evor, without tbuught 
or compensation, throw n to the winds ; becaui^e eveiy poor man 
k not supplied with an abundance of food ; and becaw^e money, 
as in the days of Solomon, is not as plentiful an the stones in our 
streets. Each man looks around his own fireside, or hi.s own 
worksliop, and because he sees not that abundances nur enjoys 
tiiftt constaut demand for his lalx)ur, which his selfishness or his 
avarice would desire, he is ready to tax the executive government 
•B the authors and promoters of his misery. He knows nothing 
of the principles of trade, and perhi^ thiiucB less, but beccmies a 
wQling insiniiiiait m the hand of eveiy demagogue whoae ia- 
tcrat and amhition may be aerved by fillmg hia mind with vague, 
aiidefinable» and aibaurd ideaa that (he govenmient can make the 
tnde of the oonntry prosperoua or adTerse at pleasure ; that it 
en make numey acaioe or abtmdaitt— men rich or poor, miaeraUe 
or happj, at will. The same viewa» with various modifications, 
extend mto higher dasses of society ; so that whatever may be 
the natural fiMSuities or impediments to trade — ^whatever mav be 
the prosperous or adverse condition of other countries — what* 
ever may have been the rates or prindploB, if any, by which pro- 
duction was regulated — the government are held to be the authors 
of ail commercial, as well as political misery. If manufactures 
are depressed, the government is to blame, because certain re- 
strictions exist in respect to a^^rioaltural produce ; if agriculture 
is depressed, it is because it is not sufficiently protected from 
forei^ competition; if the general trade of the countiy is de- 
ranged, it is because the currency is unsound, and the govem- 
inont will not issue inconvertible paper. Thus the government is 
alvsays at fault when there is any derangement in the trade, 
commerce, and agriculture of the country. Nay, one class will 
combine themseh os into an association for the futile purpose of 
endeavouring to pnrsnadc every other class, and convince even 
the government, that some great interest in the comitry ought to 
he broken down and destroyed. Such, for inst-ance, is the Anti- 
Corn- Law League, chiefly composed of the manufacturing ela*^Hes, 
who, because their own trade has been overdone and become 
depressed, vainly attempt, by the force of niimlx is and false rea- 
*»»ing, to assure the public that trade will never be improved 
until the com laws are abolished. Their mode of ai'guu^ent is 
Dot the most consistent, but it may be taken sls a specimen of the 
means by vviiich particular sections of the community will often 
wickedly attempt to accynlpli^-ll their own selfish end^i. The 
Anti-Corn- Law League assure iha people, that if a free trade in 
oom is establislied, bread will be cheap and wages high. They 
ntform the iua&ters that wages will be low, and manufactures con- 
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aequently cheaper. Tboy represent to the manufacturers that 
the landlords and fannore are taxing the country to the extent 
of many millions annually ; and they endeavour to mystify the 
laTidlords and farmers into tlie belief that foreign com cannot be 
iniported cheaper than it is (]Town, and that iiee trade in corn 
wift infallibly benefit the landed interest. 

Althouirh it is too much the practice in our own, and in many 
other countries, to throw all the blame of commercial and politi- 
cal adversity upon the government, and to o\ orl(^nk n\ liat are in 
reality the great and active natural rauses of such changes, it 
would be idle to suppose tliat g()\ oriiHients must never deserve 
censure. It would be alike foolish and erroneous to contend that 
the affairs of a nation may not be iiiisinanaged, as well as the 
affairs of a household ; and that the general interests of com- 
merce may not Ije neglected, as well as the private interests of a 
merchant. At the same time it ought to be borne in remem- 
brance, that every branch of our commercial industry is liable to 
be affected by causes which are amply sufficient of themslves to 
derange the entire trade of the country without the interference 
of the legislature ; and that to such influences no counteracting 
measures can be applied by government. 

Ab muds influence and responability in commflrdal as well 
as In poutieal matters, goremiimtB may be ignorant, negligent, 
or wilmlly pemrBe, obBtinate, and incanable. The capacity and 
adequate qualifieationa of men for official and political Btadous are 
seldom accurately known, and must Indeed remain in some Jnea- 
sure doubtful, until they have been fairly and Iblly tested ; until 
the nation has had ample and sufficient oppertunityto fimn n 
cool and diapasaionate judgment respecting them. The pr(tfe»* 
siona of some statesmen when out of office are always more or less 
profuse-Hnore or less unbounded, ezfemvagant, and adapted to 
entrap the understanding, confound the reason, and excite the 
most ^owin^ visions of fnture matnees and prosperity in the 
event of their being intrusted with power. The affairs of govern- 
ment, however, if honestly and diligently attended to, if entered 
upon with a sincere determination to investigate and advance, by 
every possible means, the general interests of society, are found 
not to hold out nor realise to official characters such important 
and pleasant seats of mere sinecures, which many dever men, coi^ 
templating them at a distance, fondly but ignorantfy imagine. It 
is one thing to look at the glitter, the trappings, and the im- 
posing array of steeds, carriages, uid attenoante, with wliidi the 
affitirs of a nation, like the mere onward prooeesion of a state 
coach, are conducted ; and quite another and a much leas enticing 
and delightful exercise, to hold the nam of government; to 
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wield the whip of power, influence and patroni^ ; and to curb, 
control, aiid successfully guide in a smooth, even, pros])crous, 
and triumphant course, those varied, conflicting, and ever restless 
and contending interests which compose the individual luaterials 
of the a^regate mass of society. 

Thus men the Whigs came into power, under the embhusoned 
and indMpfeftd banner of Reifofm, Relrendinieiit» Peaoe»^ 
the world) as if by enchantment^ mdied headlong afler the lm!id, 
lowing, but evanescent meteor, m it flaunted pompously before 
flieir ennmtnred gaze, and ahoated with long, lend, and inereaeing 
?oice for Grey, Bnaaell, and Reform* The Beform Bill was to 
have been a ooD^lete, perfecti and abednte mte and preventative 
of all diaordm m the state, social and political, and thencefor- 
ward Englishmen were to behold nothing in the constitution and 
character of their eountry but what was lair to look upcm, lovely 
in its moral excellenoe, ennobling andawe-inspiring in the grandeur, 
^gaity, and independence of its political perfection. But that 
measure, however honourable, upright, and well-intentioned may 
have been its projectors, evoked with fearful celerity, from the 
vast unfiithomed deep of society, from the chaotic mass of connt- 
less thousands that had not before heard the loud call of sena* 
torial privilege, a gaunt and terrible spirit, representing millions 
of unprivileged beings, which stood up mighty in the strength 
with which it was invested by the fears of its creators, and de- 
manded with loud and imdaunted fortitude, the concession of 
rights, privileges, and immunities that must have undermined 
for ever nil the social and political greatness of the empire. Earl 
Grey shrunk aba.'ihcd, rebuked, and confounded before his own 
Frankenstein, and retiring to meditate in solitude upon the un- 
certainty and dangerous nature of the elements that surround all 
human greatness, left to his unhappy colleagues and succcRsors 
the unenviable and impracticable task of carrjdnpf out his various 
intentions, and of supportincf, as their imbecility would best enable 
them, such measures as they coii»idered calculated to promote 
the interests and the welfare of their country. 

The whole tenor of their policy, during the ten years that the 
Whigs remained in office, exercised the most misclni vous, the 
most injurious, and, but for their timely removal, must have pre- 
cipitated the most disabtruus consequences upon the country at 
larse. The steady and regular retrogression of affairs at home 
and abroad ; the unsettling of commercial questions ; the dis- 
turbing of political relations ; and the incessant tossing, turning, 
and throwing about, without any apparent aim, object, or ad- 
-vantages, every thing sacred and profane, civil and political, 
lekting to the social, moral, and national diaraeter and mterests 
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of the people — ^tended to stamp Uie entire Whig govMuneut wHh 
an mdelibfe mark unbecility, and the want of any defined plaa 
or motive m adminrntering the affiuzs of the oomitqr* Ab mi^i 
be expected, in the abeenee of somid taet» talents, and ci^»city 
for carrying on with sucoesB the onerous business of the executive 
department of the state, the nation was sradually visited and 
eneumbmd with so great an amount of di£&ulties and suffering 
that the longer toleration of a Whig ministry was impossible. 

The following extract from the clever pamphlet entitled 
Thoughts on Traits of the MiniUerieU Policy, affords a fair idea 
of die state of affairs at home and abroad, when the Whigg were 
compelled to rdinquish office in 1841 : — 

" In the autumn o{ 1841 Sir Robert Peel entered office, at a period 
of distress and distraction which, on the representation of the men who 
for aeveral yean had held the adminiitmUon of pufclie busineis, stood 
altogether uneiampled in the annab of this empire. The stat em en t of « 

Mr. Baring, the Whig finance minister, presentsd a gloomy prospect; 
the condition of large multitudes of the people was more gloomy stilL 
The external markets of the world had been closing against the produc- 
tions of British industry, and the home demand was scarcely more pro- 
mising, IVIisc ry, tearful and widely extended, pervaded the great <;eats 
of ni'dnufacturing enterprise; deep despondency had been liie general 
impression at home, while our relations with foreign states stood on the 
most crilictil and piccanoua looting. 

Year after year had passed, and year after year the financial defi- 
ciency — the un&vouiabie disproportion between the revenue and ez* 
pendtture — had become more startling ; the total deficit, for a period 
of ten years, amounting to the enormous sum of ten millions sterling. 
Without ibr the moment referring to the wisdom of a policy which 
flung away large sources of revenue with one hand, while it went on 
swelhnir expenses with the other, it is well to bear in mind that the 
* expedients ' resorted to by Mr, Barnig, such as increasing the dead 
weight of assessed taxes, and of other imposts that press directly upon 
the material comforts of the middle and humble classes, had most 
miserably failed. So far from equalising the outgoings and iucomiogs, 
they did not even mitigate the proportion of the diicrepancy. We bad 
wart impending, and wars in actual course of prosecution. There was 
the expedition of liorrors north west of India^there was the questioa- 
able contest with the Emperor of China — France, Uie most prominent 
power of the European continent, had been literally arming against us. 
In America, the lonp^- rankling dispute on the boundary had festered 
into a threatened rupture. Give all praise for 'dexterity' to Lord 
Palmerstou's couduct ol our diplomatic correspond euce with these two 
great powers — award to las lordship the most ample eulogy that may 
be earned by verbal ^ cleverness,' by smartness of repartee, and much 
exercitation in routine ceremonial, — admit all this, and there still re- 
mains the mournful truth, thsi however smart and salient might have 
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been bis lovcbhip s manoer of tranaaetiD^ biisitieaa, its efl«eUve fesult 
was peculiarly and almoal iDvariably unfortunate. The lapse of two 
jean bad brought France to tbe verge of a declaration of war — had 
inspired milHons of Frenchmen with an unbounded hatred of England 
— had brought about the arming of a million of men in France, and 
the withdrawal of the money expended on that armament from tlie 
means of the French community to purchase articles of Britisb 
nuiiiulUcture. 

lu Amenca, us in Prunce, a hostile sentiment had been excited 
against va. Id America the call Ibr Britiib manvfitctures had dimi- 
aidied in an alamiing degree, and there was the darkening prospect of 
a mntnally injorioua war, wbicb would altogether close that great 

foreign outlet against tlie industrial produce of our people. 

Most grievous of all, in the heart of onr land there were millions 

of men suffering harrowing distress : there wj\s an extensive and 
obstinate dearth of employment : the manufacturing population was 
miserable : and thou^ii food was dear, tbe position of agriculturists was 
anything but satisfactory.'' 

The eyes of the nation were therefore turned, with respect, 
fldicitude, and the most lively hope, to tbe only man, who, in a 
case so apparently desperate, appeared qualified to disentajigle, 
arrange, adjust, and place upon a safe and solid basis, the com- 
plicated political and commercial affairs of the empire. Sir 
Hnbcrt Peel was fully alive to the arduous duties he wa.s called 
upon to i)ci'form, and the unexampled difficulties with which he 
was 8urroini<lo(l. He had also the peculiar satisfaction of being 
assured and taunted by his predecessors in ofiice — themselves 
altogether powerless for good — that he and his colleagues were 
ignorant of the amazing and almost inextricalilo complication of 
difficultios with which tliey would have U> contend, — the wide- 
spread discontent, the starving umltitudes, tbe evil spirit of 
agitation, the deranged and daily diminishing commerce, the 
wars actually in operation and in prospect, with \s liicb they were 
surrounded. What was the reply of the uudamited minister, 
\vlioiii her Majesty, in tbe exercise of a wise and proper discre- 
tion, and in compliance with the wishes of the majority of her 
people, had invested with the important and arduous office of re- 
Storing, if possible, to some degree of stability and prosperit} , the 
sfturs of the country, both political, commercial, and financial \ 

Sir Robert Peel had previously enumerated, in a speech deli- 
vered to his constituents at Tamworth, in July, 1841, the causes 
that, in his opinion, had tended to produce, and that still occa- 
sioned, the great depreaBkm tliat existed in trade and manvfao- 
tales. These were tlie rapid and extensiye accommodation 
ffnmted by the Joint Stock nanks in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
By which **an undue stimulus was given to manu&ctunng pro- 
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diiGtioiis by capital of a fictitionB natore/'-^tiie intermtiaB ef 
our trade with South Ameriea, in conaeqneiice of the blodnde of 
her porta and her internal diasenaioDs^ — ^the proatntion of trade 
in tne United Statea, through extravagant apeeiilationa* atimn- 
lated by too mueh banking acoonunodation, — ^the rebellion and 
diacontent in Canada^ — ^the internal political oonvulaiona in Por- 
tugal and Spain, — ^the horrors of war in Syria and also in China, 
— ^the internal disquietude and warlike preparationB in France. 
To aum up the whole in hia own word^^ 

When we come to coostder the undue stimulus to industry in the 
manullictnring districts of the country ; when we come lo consider 
the condition of the United States— the state of Clm»— the way in 
which France has been >when you put these tliiogs together,*— ail 
causes, mind you, affecting the market for your goods, — and then com- 
biue them with the two or three defective harvests we have had, I ask 
you to answer me the question , whether or not tlicy have not b^a 
sufficient to account for the depression of mauutacturiog industry?*' 

No intelligent, diqiaaaionate peraon can have any moral doubt, 
that the circumatances here enumerated tended powerfoU^ to 
depreaa and derange the trade and commerce of thia coontry. 
The period at which that address was delivered was also renuurk- 
ably distinguished by the want of confidence among aU classes of 
traders, l^y an absence of that dependence on the good faith, up- 
right intentions, and honest character of parties, which is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of trfifle and cnnimerce. That want of 
confidence — that general suspicion of the credit and stability of 
each other, — in addition to the causes stated hy Sir Kohi rt IVcI,, 
had brought about a period of stacTiation of trade, and of com- 
mercial distress, which had not been equalled by any of the con- 
vulsions of 1793. 1810, 1816, 1819, 1822, 1825, 1832, 1837. 
The course of political events in this country, for two or three 
years previous, had also lai*gely contributed to effect the same 
result. There had been a restless spirit of agitation at work, 
which tlneatened the stability and existence of various iuij^rtant 
interests in the kingdom, in consequence of which the mmds of 
men were kept in a state of constant inquietude and alarm. The 
interests of the church were a^tiailed — niarriai^c made a civil 
contract — bishoprics tauipered with and cxtiiiLrulshed— the Dean 
and Chapters' property ruthlessly invaded — the mode of admiuLs- 
teriug the currency threatcnjed with extinction — harsh, and at 
the best questionable, laws relating to the poor attempted to be 
imposed — matters of vital importance to the atability and inde- 
pendence of the empire treated with levity and deriaion — and to 
erown all) heavy delhlcationa in the revenne. The taak, then, 
which Sir Robert Peel waa called upon to undertake, was to 
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t^ust, amnge, rdbnn, oonsolidate, and improve aU tbeae diver- 
need and confllctliMf eirctuualaiioefl^to leslofo the oonntinp to 
peace at hoine and droad — ^to oultimte and improve a good on- 
oentanding with foreign powera — to remove ivitn eaie and judg- 
ment such reBtrictaons aa ooold be proved to imnede the advance- 
ment of legitimate commerce — ^to conaolidate tne inatitntions of 
the em{Hre» more especially the church — and to adopt aueh mea- 
sures as mi^ht be deoned expedient for making up the extimor- 
dinary deficienciee of the re \ enue that had arisen from Whig 
misrule, and lor providing for the conent exigencies of the state. 
This task was by no moans an enviable one. It was, indeed. 
Quite Herculean. And what was the language of Sir Robert 
reel after he had entered upon office I 

" It b my iDtentbn/' be aaid, to act upon a aenae of public duty, 
aad to propose those measures which my own conviction of what is 
leqoisite for the public luterests shall make me think it desiiable to 
propose. It is right that there should be a distinct understanding as to 
the teraia on which a public man holds office. The force of circum- 
stances aud a sense of public duty have compelled me to take upon 
my«elf the harassing; and laborious oiiice in which I am placed. What 
can be my inducement to take office, and to make the sacrifice the 
acceptance of it enjoins T What can he my inducement, but the Ijope 
of rendering service to my country and ot acquiring honourable fame? 
Is it likely 1 would go through the labour which is daily imposed upon 
me, if I could not claim for myself the liberty of proposing to parlia* 
nieot those measures which I beliere to be coDdocive to the public 
weal ? I will claim that liberty— »I will propose those measures — and I 
do assure this house, that no considerations of mere political support 
should induce me to hold such an office as that which 1 fill by a servile 
tenure, which would compel me to be the instrument of carrying other 
mpn*s opinions into effect. I do not estimate lightly the distinction 
which otiice gives. It is not valuable on account of the patronage 
which it enables its possessor to dispense, nor from the personal dis- 
tinction it confers upon \nm ; it is only valuable to any man fit to hold 
it ibr an hour, on account of the opportunity it gives him of serving his 
oonntry; and the moment I shall be conTin<^ that the power of 
doing that according to my conscientious sense of public duty is de- 
nied to me, then I tell every man in the country that he has conferred 
ao personal obligation on me by having placed me in this office ; but 
firee as the wind I reserve to myself the power of retiring from the dis- 
charge of onerous and harassin<:^ dnties, which, under such circum- 
stances, could no longer be discharged with satisfaction to myself or 
advantage to my country." — {Hansard, vol. 59, p. 565.) 

Entering office with these independent sentimenta and feelings, 
posBeaaed of a large fond of leffislativo wisdom and state policy, 
aad well veteed in the pracUcai duties of a atateaman* the whole 
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of his measures have been especially direeted to the ealtmtknof 
friendly relations with foreign powers, the discontinuance of war, 
the establishment of peace, and the passing of such laws and 
regulations as have appcttrod best calculated to promote the 

commercial prosperity of the comitry. 

We shall confine ourselves, at presait» to a consideration of 
his commercial policy alone. 

National commerce consists in the exchange of the suq)lns 

productions of different nations. The exports of rnrh nation 
coniprisi^ the ])rofhice of its soil, its mines, its ^vaters, and ot the 
skill and industry of its inhabitants. Its imports include such 
articles as iteitlier does not j)] uduce at all, ur which it docs not 
produce in sutiicieut abundance for the wants and consumption 
of the peojile. 

All nations, either for the purposes of revenue, or for those of 
protection to their own trade, have imposed duties more or less 
considerable up* m the imports of the productions of other nations. 
When duties are levied for the purpose ut revenue they ought 
not to be so high as to diminish consumption or encourage smug- 
gling, otherwise the object may probably be defeated. When 
imposed for the purpose of protection they should not be so high 
as to give the home producer an absolute monopoly, otherwise 
the tendency will V>e to discourage his enterprise, and to weaken, 
by not calling into sufficient activity, his exertions to improve the 
quality and mcrease the quantity of the article he produces. 

When Sir Robert Peel came into office he found in opmtkNi 
an extensive system of protection that had existed for a long 
series of years — a deficient revenue — and great commercial de> 
pression. There was also a strong di^osition in the public 
mind towards measures of free tnm. The manufacturing in- 
terests were especially and unreasonably clamorous for the abo- 
lition of the com laws. The protective duties were draounced as 
the cause of the d^ression of trade. The committee on the 
import duties reported tha^ 

"The tariff of the United Kingdom presents neither conformity nor 
unity of purpose; no general principits seem to have l>eeti ajiplied." — 
** The tariifoflen aims at uicompatible ends ; the duties aie aumeumes 
meant to be both productive of revenue and for protective objecu, 
which are finequeDtty inconsistent with each other ; hence they some* 
times operate to the complete exclusion of foreign prodace* and in to 
far no revenue can of course be received ; and sometimes, when the 
duty is inordinately high, the amount of revenue becomes in conse* 
qnencc trifling. They do not make the receipt of revenue the main 
consideration, but allow that primary object of fiscal regulations to l)e 
thwarted by an attempt to protect a great variety of particular intereftta. 
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at CQtpente of the cmntte and of Um eonnMfdal iotttGount with 
other oouDtriee." 

The remedy which the committee recommended for the evils 
and inconcrruities alluded to in their report, was the sup])laiitiiig 
of the till 11 existing system of jtiutectiuu and prohibition by 
moderaiti tariff," being persuaded that — 

" The simpIificatioD they recommended would not only vastly fact* 
Htate the transactions of commerce, and tlierel>y benefit tlio r^'venue, 
but would at tlie same time greatly diminish the cost of coileclioa, 
remove muitiiudujuus sources of complaint and vexation, and give an 
example to the world at large, which, emanating from a community 
distinguished above all others for its capital, us enterprise, its intel- 
ligence, and the extent of its trading relations, could not but produce 
& happiest e^cto, and coDtoIidate the great intereiU of peace and 
commeroe hj Modating them intimately and permaneDlly with the 
prosperity of the whole f«nily of nationa." 

One of the first measures of Sir Robert Peel's governinoTit, 
accordingly, \saa to introduce a modihud tariff, in which he re- 
duced the duties u}M>n a great variety of articles, and adnutird 
othei>» tliat had prc\i(>usly been prohibited. 'J'hese articles were 
chiefly sucii a.s w ere of general c()nsutii|>tiun, or raw materials for 
tlie use of our luanufacturoB. Articles of foreign maiiufacture 
were admitted upon such terms as to brine them into fair com- 
petition with articles of home production, but at the same time 
a reasonable protection was continued to the home niaiuifacturer. 
This was the first attempt to reduce our tariff to a systeni, and 
to afford every facility to commerce consistent with the general 
interests of the cuuuli v and the importance of our foreign and 
colonial trade. The great object of Sir Robert Peel and ids 
colleagues Wiis, to abolish prohibition by reducing prohibitory 
duties, and to reduce the duties on raw materials, and on ma- 
terials partly maimfactured. By this means they expected to 
lower the general expense of living in this country ; — not that 
every individual article would be so cheapened as to afford any 
great rdief, but that upon the aggregate of consumption there 
would be oonsidermble relief. ^ Reductions were made upon a great 
variety of articles^ so as to give to almost every chiss that might 
suffer from some one or more of the reductions, a compensation 
upon others. Thus, the reduction upon differeut kinos of seed 
might, by admitting a suppiv from abroad, injure the profits of 
particular dealers, but the benefit thereby conferred upon agri- 
culture in general was important. Affain, the high dfuty upon 
furniture vroods had greatly discouraged the cabinet-makers, and 
led to importations of foreign furniture. The reduction of that 
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duty waB calculated to catabfiah aa ezpoit tode in that maniifac* 
tare* and lead to the extensive oae of mahc^ganjin aomehranchea 
of ship-building, to which it ia peeuliarly a^oaUe. Next as to 
forei^ ore — copper, for eiamftte. That metal was then smdted 
abroad, and thm sold and used for the aheathing of veaaela and 
other purposes, at much lower prices than oonld be afforded in 
Enffland, notwithstanding^that we possessed coal in abundance, 
andother advaatam. The duty on whale oil was reduced, be- 
cause that article had been 100 per cent, dearer in thia country 
than in the United States, where there were manufiKstnrea ex- 
tensively consuming that article, and successfully comnetuig with 
our own. This countrr, having plenty of untaxed iron and coal, 
required only plenty of untaxed wood to give abundant employ- 
ment to her mdustry, therefore the government reduced the 
duties on timber about one half. On aU great articles of foreign 
manufacture the duties were so far reduced that they should not 
in any case exceed the maximum of 20 per cent. On salt pro- 
visions the duty was reduced one third and one half. Cattle and 
other live animals were admitted at duties ranging at about 10 
per cent, on their value. On the importation of potatoes, rice, 
and hops, the duty was also largely induced. . It is unnecessary 
to enumerate all the other articles upon which the reduction was 
equally liberal, and equally well considered. 

This great and comprehensive measure was hailed by the 
country as well calculated to advance ita pmeanl promertty. All 
classes, and men of every political smtunent, unitea in compli- 
menting the government upon the spirited and laudable manner 
in whicn it had entered upon the administration of affairs, and 
the fortitude and sound judgment with which it had relaxed our 
commercial code, from which the happiest results were naturally 
expected to follow. 

This measure, it ought to be remembered, was broiin;ht forward 
at a period of considerable iiuaucial embnrrnssment. A noble 
exam])lo was thus set to the whole world, jdaiuly exhibiting that 
in the midst of befiw financial ditticult ios Kngland was not afraid 
to reduce lier inijinit duties, and to modify, to a great extent, 
the duties on foreign articles of consumption ; and she was, 
therefore, naturally entitled to expect that her examj)le would be 
imitated, and eventually exercise a bcneiicial iuiiuencc upon the 
commerce of foreign countries. 

The next great and contemporaneous measure of the presc nt 
goverriiuent to be considered was the alteration of the com law, 
by which the scale of duties upon the admission of foreign corn 
was reduced to a maxinmm of 20s. and a uiinimum of Is. per 
^uai ter. This new sliding scale, as might have been anticipated, 
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met with strong opposition from those who were opposed to any 
reduction of duty. It wa.s also clonounced by the manufacturing 
interests, and by such as desired a fixed duty ; while the Anti- 
Corn- Law League endeavoured to heap all the odium u{)on it 
which their malice and disappointment could devise. But, 
although the sentiments of the different members of the new 
gofemment on this subject were well known previous to the in- 
tfodnctioQ of the bill, and even previoaB to the elecUon in 1841, 
H WW eanied through both hoiuee of parliameiit by triumphant 
majoritieB. Tfak modified alidinff acale naa akeady mroiiffht about 
a£w,batoeftoinaiideiidui^^ It 
viB ameaaore of Tery eonflidenuble relief^ and haa been declared, 
ewn bj its opponents, to be » material improvement upm ilie 
old law. 

Another great meaanre of the present goremment was the 
Ouada Com BID, passed in the bat aeeaion. By that bill it ia 
enacted, that — 

<i Whereas on the twelfth day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two, an act was passed by the legislative council and 
legislative assembly of the province of Canada, and reserved by the 
governor general for the signification of her Majesty's j^leasure, im- 
posing a duty of three shiUin^ alerliog money of Great Britain on each 
imperial qoarter of wheat importea into Canada, except firom the 
Unitad Kingdom, or any of her Majesty's possessions, and being the 
growth and prodaoe thereof : And whereas it is recited in the said act, 
that it was passed in the confident belief and expectation, that upon 
the imposition of a duty upon foreign wheat imported into the province, 
her Majesty would be graciously pleased to recommend to parliamcntthe 
reniovTil or reduction of the duties on wheat and wheat-flour imported into 
the said United Kingdom from Canada: And whereas, in consideration 
ut the duty so imposed by the said act of the legislature of Canada, it is 
eipedient that, if her Majesty shall be pleased to give her sanction to 
tke taid act, tiie duties impoaed by an act made aim passed m the last 
aenion of parliament, entitled *An Act to amend the Law for Ms /m- 
foriatitm of Com* upon wheat and wheat*flour, the produce of and 
imported from the province of Canada, entered for home consumption 
b the United Kingdom, should be reduced as hereinafter is mentioned ; 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of ttie same, that from and after the tenth day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, and thenceforth during the continuance 
SI the duty so imposed by the said act of the l^islature of Canada 
ai sloiesakl, there shall be leried and paid upon aU wheat and wbeat- 
floar, the prodaoaof the said prorince of Canada, which shall be hnported 
dieaee iato the United Kmgdom after the said tenth day of October, 
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and shall be entered for home consumption, (the same having been 
•hipped and imported with such dedaratioiis and ceitifiealea aa aie 
feqnifed in respect thereof, in and by the said aet passed in the last 

session of parliament,) in lieu of the duties charg^ theveon by the 
said act of parliament, the duties following ; (namely,) 

For every quarter of such wheat one sliillingt and so in piopoition 

for a less qnantity. 

** For every barrel, beirig- one hundred and ninety-six pounds of 
such wheat-flour, a duty equal in amount to the duty which would 
hereby be payable upon ilnrty-eight gallons and a halt* of wheat, and 
80 in proportion for a less quaDiitv. 

And the said duties hereby diarged shaUbelevied, collected, paid, 
and applied in such and the same manner in all respects, as if the same 
had been imposed by the said act of parliament ; Provided alv^ys, that 
nothing in this act contained shall repeal, reduce, or alter the duties 
payable under the said act of parliament upon wheat or wheat-flour, 
the produce of Canada, which shall be imported into the United King- 
dom previous to the said tenth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, notwithstanding the same slmll not be entered 
from the warehouse or otherwise for home consumption until afler that 
day." 

Regarding this measure much iprioT-anco and misrepresentation 
have been exhibited. The object oi tiie bill i?? to give encourage- 
ment to the aixrirttltnre of Canada, by admitting f^rain, the 
produce of Canada, gmwn as well as ground in Canada, into 
consumption in this countiy upon more favourable terms than 
formerly, without varying, as remarked by liOrd Stanley, in any 
material degree, the effect of tho existing law with regard to the 
produce of the United States. For a space of fift<»en years, from 
1828 to 1843, United States com lias been admitted into Canada 
duty free; and, as flour ground in Canada has l)een imported into 
England, this bill, to impose a duty of 3«. per quarter upon the 
importation of United States wheat into Canada, was ignorantly 
opposed and condemned on the ground that a grievous injury 
was aljout to be inflicted \\\)(n\ the millers of this countr>' ; and 
that United States wheat would thus be introduced in the sliape 
of flour. This was, however, a complete fallacy. The millers 
will be in precisely the same condition as they were previous to 
the passing of the law. The following interesting statistical 
obsei \ ations on the subject were made by Lord Stanley : — 

** Let the house recoliert, that hitherto the import of American wheal 
into Canada has been wholly free ; and what quantity has been im- 
jxjrlod into this country? In the course ut the last 13 years, from 1830 
to 1843, tlie amount of wheat and wheat-flour imported into tliis coun- 
try ihwi Canada, nieludb^ what was imported ftom the United States, 
waa only 1 , 1 53,968 quarten. That ia to say , somewhefe about 90,000 
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quarters of >vheat is the whole amount, which, upon an average of 
thirteen years, Canada l ias been able annually to export to this country ; 
not, be it remembered, tioui her surplus produce only, but that being 
•bnhitely the whole of her surplus pnodnce, supported and backed up 
by all thai abe ooald import from the United Statea free of duty (hear, 
hear). And this brings me to the qnestion, at what rate can this 
Canadian com be imported and brought into consumption here ? This 
is not an noimportant point to keep m view, in the discussion of any 
measure having for its object to give greater facilities to the trader. 
Now I find, that, of the 1,153,968 quarters, there were imported at 
and above 67s. 387,389 quarters; at and above 55s. and under 67s. 
566,748 quarters ; makiner in the whole above 950,000 quarters, out 
of 1,153,000 imported and brought into consumption here, when the 
price in this country exceeded 65s. a quarter. At lower prices than 
tbsK about 93,000 qnarten were imported, when the prices ranped 
lorn 50f. to 55s., and the whble amoont bionght into consamption, 
when the prices were under 50f., scarcely exce^ed 106,000 quarters 
daring the whole thirteen years' importation* (hear, hear). But this is 
not all, 1 will go farther, and will show you bow, and when, and under 
what circumstances the importation took place when wheat was below 
50*. ill price. 1 have not the returns as to flour, but 1 liave a return 
as to wlieat, and I find this result There were three years, and three 
years only, in wliicli wheat was broug-ht into consumption from Canada, 
at a rate of price below 60*. in this country ; and those were liie three 
yeais, 1834, 1835, and 1836. Now I beg attention to these facts.^ 
183 1 and 1833 were years of very high prices, and accordingly wheat 
from Canada, imported and bioujffht into consumption, was, in the 
first year, 110,000 quarters, isnd m the next year, 164,000 quarters. 
The next year, 1833, was a year in which the price varied from 
49s. lOd, to 65s. ; and in that year the import fell from 164,000 to 
61,501 quarters. Tlie three next years were years of constant falling 
prices. In the first year prices fell to 4 Is. lOd. ; in the next, to 
36«. \0d, i and at the commencement of the third year prices for a con- 

* The fenowiaf ttUe will, perlMpt, assist in ezplsininf fh« noble lord's figures 

Whent and flonr, the produce of BritisLi North Aincrican Colonies, rulinitted to 
kotat consumption between the 5th of January 1830, and the 5th of January 18-13. 



When the ayerage pitos of 
was under 50«. • . . 
50«. and under 5^. . • 
5te. sad udsr 67«. • . 
07t**sad upwsfds • • • 



Totals 



•1 



Whsst. 


Whest-lkrar. 1 


Wheat and 

Wheat-floar 
stated in qrs. 


Qnaiteit. 


Consimptioii. 


Chuurten. 


74,438 
75,123 
870,186 


111,626 
62,217 
1,037,965 
77S,838 


106.332 
93,499 
966,748 
887,389 


586,326 


1,984,646 


1 1,153,968 
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siderable peri(xl averaged 36s. Bd, Now, in these years, so hopeless il id 
ihe Canadian merchants consider the prospect, that, by referring to the 
ntonis movied for by the hoDoaraUe member for Bristol, and nowvpon 
the tabk of the house, you will see that not a nngle quarter of wheat 
was imported (tern Canada in the years 1836, 1836, and 1837; and 
that the merchants who had brought large stocks into this country, 
upon the faith of the high prices of 1831 and 1832, and whohekl back 
in 1833 in the expectation that they would yet be able to realize a profit 
by the rnllving; of prices, were obliged, at last, in 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
to biirip:; their stocks into the market at a very considerable loss, and 
the wheal sold under these circumstances constituted tlie wliole of the 
Canadian wheat ever brouglit in any year into the British niarket,at prices 
below 50s. per c^uarter (hear, hear). This, then, at least, is satisfactory 
evidence — in the first place, that no great importation of Canadian 
com ia to be apprehended when the average prices in this country aie 
low ; and nezt^ it is satis&ctory proof, that Canadian wheat cannot be 
pffofitably introduced and sold heie, unless prices range at kaat from 
50t. to 665., nor, probably, unleis they are higher even than the latter 
average. And mind, these indices were under a system of free importa- 
tion from the United States. When there is a duty of 3s. per quarter 
on the importation of that corn into Canada, will it not necessarily fol- 
low that prices at Montreal must rise ? (hear, hear, from Lord Howick). 
The noble lord cheers me, and I can understand his cheers ; but let me 
remind him tlmt I do not seek by this measure to ^tabhsh any system 
of unlimited free trade (ironical cheers from the opposition). Sir, 1 do 
not bring this measure Ibrward as a measure of nee trade^ and I give 
the noble lord the benefit of that adminion. With his notions respect- 
bg unlimited free tradOi he has quite a right to renst my motion. If 
he desires to sweep away all distinctions — if he wishes to deprife the 
colonies and the agriculturists of the mother country of all protection— 
if he wishes to put all nations on a perfect equality with regard to the 
introduction of corn, he is quite justified in opposing my motion (hear, 
hear). He is justitied in dom^^ so, because, as I repeat, this motion is 
not a motion for free trade (cheers)— it is founded, I tell the noble lord, 
upon the principle of giving encouragement to the agriculLuial industry, 
and to the produce oi our colonies (loud cheering) — leaving the pro- 
tection of our native agriculture, as respects the United States of 
America^ as nearly as possible in the same condition in which we found 
it— neither increasing nor attemptmg to reduce it (hear, hear). I stated 
at the outset, and I will apain repeat it, that it is as a measure of en- 
couragement to our colonies, and of undiminished protection to the 
home grower, and not as a measure founded on the principles of free 
trade, that this measure has been brought forward by her Mijesty'a 
ministers (hear, hear)." 

The real and simple object of the measux^e, as stated in the 
United States newspapers, is to promote the emigvali<m of 
British fkrmeis to Cuiada, where there is as good wheat famd as 
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in any part of the world ; to give protectI(m to the Caoaditti 
millers ; to proTide employment for the British shipping odd- 
neeted witii Ganeda; and, in times of scarcity in **bread latM* 
in Eiwiand, to ^ve our own subiects a pre-eminent advantage 
ever mreigners m operating mider a fixed duty, whilst others 
have the hazard of the sliding scale of duties. Canada p oooooooo 
a cfimate very similar to our own, is cidtivated by our own 
eountxymeo, and is capable of furnishing us with supplies of 
iriuat whenever there is any indication of a deficiency at home, 
b is, therefore^ the greatest importance to Britain that every 
encouragement, consistent with a due regard to the interests of 
the mower country, should be afibrded to the inhabitants of h^ 
colonies, and Canada has many strong claims upon her affi^ion 
and sasiBtanoe. 

"It k the refuge/' said Lord Stanley, ** of your surplus labourers, 
where tbejf may still labour in their accustomed toil, and furnish sup- 
plies to their accustomed market — ^where the^ may still look to England, 

not as a country from which they are banished, but as a country to 
which they cling and feel that they belong ; which is capable of sup- 
plying your deficiencies, though not of supplanting your productions ; 
which must consume your manufactures, and which has only this one 
desire, to possess additional means of paying for them." 

Several other measures have been passed by the present 
{government, more or less calcidated to advance the general 
mterests of commerce ; but, In reference especially to those we 
have mentioned, and which sufficiently indicate and declare the 
commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel, it may be of importance 
to consider some of the beneficial effects which that policy is 
calculated to produce. 

1. Its Effects upon the Happvms of the People,-^By the 
reduction of the duties upon the importation of com, cattle, 
timber, wool, silk, provisions, vegetables, raw materials, and 
manufactured articles, the people will be enabled to obtain 
cheaper food, clothing, dwellings, furniture, and other advan-* 
tages. These effects have not been instantaneous and immediate 
Tipnn the passing of the new laws. It was impossible that they 
could bo so. They can only be brought about gradually; but 
thoy arc at the sauie time certain and inevitable. They have 
been already experienced to some extent, and will continue to bo 
more so, in correspondence with the increase and prosperity of 
trade. Whatever tends to increase the supply of food and the 
necessaries of life — to mako tliem more cheap and abundant, and 
more attainable by all classes — must also tend to piomole :ind 
advance tlie general happiness of the people; and upon the hap- 
piness or contentedness of the people must, more or loss, depend 
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the general prosperity and security of the state. In reference, 
therefore, both to the tariii' and the corn laws, the present 
government have an especial claim upon the gratitude and sup- 
port of the country. 

2. Its JEJfects upon the Extension of Trade. — Tlie reduction of 
duty is calculated to produce a general reduction in prices. And 
the consequence usualh attributed to reduced prices is au increased 
consumption. The immediate effect of increased consumption is 
to advance and increase trade. Both oup domestic and foreign 
trade will be increased in conseauence of the reduction of duty. 
The prosperity and advei*sity of aifierent trades depend so muoh 
upon each other, that what tends to advance or deprefis one 
department will come in time to afifoot in a oocseq>andiug degsie 
every other. Whatever, therefore, increases or ftoilitnten. tin 
means of oonaiuiqptiim, eiu)eciallv of the cawntml or neoeesaiy 
articles of subsistence aoa U8e> by raiaing a demand Car thenit 

. irill fltimubite and advance the tiade un&r which they ace pso- 
dueed ; and every improvement in one bniieh of trade, or the 
eivcnmstanees of those connected iriih % niU inpiave every 
ether trade to which it is rehtted, and the dnanmslaness of this 
parties depending thereon. Thus in respect te oar fore^ 
trade, speaking generally, an increased conswiptioD of fovMn 
articles will lead to an increased demand for the dilferentaclicMs 
manufacture which we export. If our consumption of fcucaign 
articles increases^ our eiqiOTt trade may reasonably he expected 10 
improve. It is upon this princ^le that tiie Aatt-Com-I^iw 
League are su]^>o8ed to advocate a free trade in com. But th^sy 
are not content with moderate measures. They wi^ to caoy 
evei^ thing by wholesale, without regard to the vested r^i^its and 
privileges of others. A froe trade m every other article as well 
as com, ottghti according to their doctrines, to place ua at once 
upon the voiy pinnacle of prosperity. But» without dwelling 
upon their sweeping and unreasonable arguments, it will be clear 
to all moderate thinkers and sound judging men, that an in- 
creased importation of foreign articles is naUirally calciilated to 
lead to an increased exportation of our own productions. 

3. lU Effects upon the Demaad for Empkymenl. — An ex- 
tension of trade will necessaxily occasion an increased demand 
for labour. An increased consumption both of domestic and 
foreign produce must not only improve and extend trade, but, 
in Qi^er to fumish the enlaiged supplies necessary for exporta- 
tion, wiU increase the demand for labourers, and thus render 
employment more general and remunerative among the labouring 
population. In respect to our colonies, for instance, the en- 
couragement and promotion of the trade with our coloniaft wonld 
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of hb o uwir at hone^ and at the Bame time mantm ilia dfimaiid 
ftr BunrafiMtand af<tideB to be eoqMited lo tile ookwee. The 
ahMmeBB of IWing in Enf^and nu^ mdaee aBiiiutoiitB» and 
nBwere of penons wHli moderate fbrtunesi who now rende in 
iamga ooantrieB, to return and remain at home. This would, of 
eomee, ao hx also increase the demand for labour. Again, if 
mm pasture land, in consequence of the smaller inducement 
theie may be to rear cattle, be turned into tillage, there wiU also 
neoessariiy be a farther demand for labourers in the agricultural 
dirtricts. 

i. lii Effects on the Shipping hitmtat. — The increase of our 
foeign ana colonial trade will necessarily occasion a greater 
demnd for ships. They are indispensahle for the eonvegrance <^ 
aO ear artieKes of merchandise, our exports SB wdl as our 

imports ; and these additional ships must be manned, provisioned, 
and furm'shed with all the laried articles indispensable to their 
safe and efficient mwig aiien . In the supply of these articles 
yarious trades must be brought into activity, and, therefore, an 
impro^-ement in the shipping trade will necessarily occasion an 
improvement in other trades more or less dependent upon the 
ehippinrf interest. In conscqnence of the reduction of duty on 
timber, shij)S will be l)iiilt at nuicli less cost than t hcv have liitherto 
been. It must of course be admitted that the money price ( f all 
exi«tincf ships will be diminished, l)ut a similar consequence must 
he experienced by all parties wiio iield stocks when the duty was 
reduced. It was impossible that a measure so comprehensive as 
the tariff, and fran^t with such immense advantac^es to the 
community at large, could be so constructed as that no mdividual 
might suffer temporar}' inconvenience, or perhaps loss. Due com- 
pen^atioii, however, must in time be reaped by them, from parti- 
cijatiu^ ill the general benefits conierred by so enlightened a 
policy. There is, indeed, every reason to l)elieve that the state^ 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, that the measures he lias introduced 
will produce more benefit to the shipping trade than any that 
have been passed for the la.st 50 years, will be fully realised. 

5. Its Ejf 'ccts on the National Revenue. — Sir Robert Peel did 
not reduce duties with a view to increase the revenue, as some 
parties contend is the proper and legitimate mode of providing 
monetary resources. He appears to have fuUy cakuhU^d upon 
a reduction or diminution of revenue notwithstanding an increased 
snasiiaipliuiL 

No one,*' he lemarked, **hss iprsater confidence than I have in 
Ihi ttUimats tendsacy of leduaioa m tajcstioo, on the gieat articks of 
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consumption, if wisely managed; but after giving to this subject the 
fullest condderatloiiy I have come to the complete coQTictioD, that it 
would be mere deluiion to hope for supplying the deficiency by dimi- 
liished taxation on articles of consumption. 1 have a firm confidence 
that such is the buoyancy of the consamptiTe powers of this country, 
that we may hope ultimately to realise increased revenue from diminished 
taxation ; but a long period must elapse before this end is attained* 
• * * In almost every instance, — in all, I believe, without exception, 
— the space of time which elapses after reduction of taxation, before the 
same amount of revenue is realised, is very considerable."— (//a»«arci, 
vol. tii, p. 437.) 

He therefore had r^ooarae to direct taxation, and eontended 
that the reduced price of commodities would enable the people 
to pay this increased tax out of their savincs. Instead of taxmg 
the pricee of the articles, he taxed the prcmts of the dealers and 
the consumers. By this means the national revenue was in- 
creased by an abstraction from the profits of the wealthier 
dasses, while the lower and working claases were not only 
exempted from additional taxation, but were made to participate 
fully m all the advantages conferred by the modified tariff and 
corn law. 

6. Its Mffeets <m the Agriculturalists. — While the Anti-Corn- 
Law League have procliumed that nothing short of the total 
abolition of the com laws will satisfy them and their patrons the 
manufacturers; while the Whig government formerly held, and 
the opposition now nuuntain, a moderate fixed duty to be the 
best, safest, and most just line of policy, tiie agricultural interests 
have looked with contempt upon tne one party, and withsospicioii 
upon the other. The modified sliding scale of the preset go- 
vernment, where it is imperfectly underetood, may have perhaps 
produced some little di^sfif isfaction, as tending to lower the general 
prices of grnin, hut tlie ad\ a stages it confers in effecting a greater 
steadiness uf juice, gives it a permanent superiority over the 
former scale, as well as over tlio equiv ocal policy of a fixed duty. 

The wide ppr( a<l alarm which seized the minds of ni^ricul- 
turalists, cattle-dealers, and graziers upon the fir>t announcement 
that one portion of the tariff wonld mal( rially faellltatc the im- 
portation of live cattle from foreign countries, and consequently 
tend to diminish the price of food, has at length given place to 
niore settled and cnrrect opinions as to the manner and extent in 
which tiiey will be affected. 

The money value of rents will in all prol)al)ility fall. It is in 
fact difficult to understand how the present routs can be long 
maintained. But this reduced sum, if spent at licmie, will pur- 
chase a larger quantity of commodities, and of luxuries, corres- 
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pondinf? to the general fall in prices. The interest of money tliere 
18 also ever}' reason to believe will continue to be low, and hence 
the interest paid on mortc^anres will be less. The extensive im- 
provement in trade whieli must sooner or later follow these en- 
lightened measures iiiusL be largely participated in by the agricul- 
tural interests, and, therefore, instead of havincf any cause for 
discontent or apprehension, they have every thing to hope for from 
the increase and extension of general commerce. 

Such are a few of the advantageous effects which the enter- 
prising policy of the Peel government, founded upon the great 
measures of comiiieicial reform to which we have sdluded, is cal- 
culated to produce. It was not to be expected that these effects 
could be instantaneous or immediate. The vessel that has been 
imming close to the wind among quicksands and breakers, under 
an ignorant or besotted pilot, and an incapable crew, cannot be 
jamiediatdy brought out of her dangerous track by suddenly and 
inconaidentely bilking the anik, and putting dom (Im hebn. 
The danger would thus only be increased, and tbe risk incurred 
of total and disastrous ehip^ireck. It can only be by skilful and 
eiperieneed seamanship, by slackening sail» and steering cautiouslv 

the lead, that she will be preserved from takmg the ground, 
and be eventually brought safely into the enjo^ent of the deep 
sea, and of a fiur wind. The commercial amirs of this country 
having been brought into a state of almost hopeless intricacy and 
oonfosion, could not be restored to prosperity as if by magic. 
Powerful as a statesman, and profoundly wise as a politician, 
possibly, taking him all in all, the largest mind of his era, in spite 
of the low Westminster's ribaldry, it would be folly to imagine or 
believe that Sir R. Peel possesses the virtues of a Prospero, and 
that by the mere " Hey, Presto !" of his will he could in one mo- 
ment unravel all the difficulties which had been woven for him by 
the Whigs, bring their sibylline leaves into order, or educe pros- 
perity out of adversity. As regards his tariff— time — that all 
IK»tent remover of difficulties— is necessary to develop and demon- 
strate its advantages. Time is required by the foreigners to rear 
their cattle, and to produce the various articles now admitted 
more freely under the new scale of duties. Time is rer|nirerl by 
our merchants and manufacturers to recover from the difhcuUies 
into which a variety of iuitU\ omable circumstances at home and 
abroad liad assistca to plunge them. 

As a nation we are generally not only impatient of restraint, 
hut we are apt to be very impatient mider delays, to be cross and 
ill-tempered, ready to find fault that every thing is not done at 
once, and according to our own particular views ; and especially 
apt to storm and condemn, because tlie result has not been so 
muuediate and complete as the fervour of our imagination, or the 
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Mind impetnositj of our jud^ent, bad led us to aotidpate. We 
are, in met, not entirely guiltleas of a disposidon to find fauH 
occasionally with the acnooB of those whom a little cool reflect ion 
ought to satisfy tis can be no other than our very best friends. This 
may perhaps be shown by a short consideration of the objections 
that have been raised agamst the oommereial policy of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

1. His supporters object that he has adopted too exteosivdy 
the principles of free trade. 

This objection is urged chiefly by the agrienlturalisfcB, who refer 
especially to the reduced doty on corn, and on the importation of 

cattle. 

It is not to be denied that the new com bill presents a lower 
scale of duties than the old. But it at the same time presents 
advantages to the agriculturalists which they ought not to over- 
look nor undervalue. It unquestionably ensures greater steadi- 
ness of price, and therefore must give rise to less speculation in 
grain. The new mode of taking the averages is calculated to 
prevent fraud, and hence much less corn is likely to he introduced 
at the one shilling duty through fraudulent sales. The com 
trade will necessarily get into a moro steady, healthy, and safe 
State, both as regards the merchant and the agi iciilturalist. 

With reference to the iiii|)nrtntion of t':ittle, the landed 
inlcK.'st could not expect that ^\ ith niir ra|)i<lly iiiL'r(\asing popula- 
tion the entire supply of food could be gathered solely from our 
own soil. There is no doubt as to the fact, that the population 
of this country increases much more rapidly than the supply of 
food; and, therefore, in legislating generally for the benefit of the 
countTj% no one circumstance demanded more seriously the calm 
and earnest consideration of the government, than the means of 
encouraging or providing a supply of food adequate to the wants 
of the i)C()j)lc. The price of food had for niaay yeare been 
gradually j islng in this country, and also in the iour great neigh- 
bouring countries of France, iFIullaiid, Belgium, and Germany. 
In those countries prices had been rising, cattle were in course 
of importation, and, in consequence of its deaniess, the consump- 
tion of meat in proportion to the i)Opulation had been diminishing. 
Although this was and is the case, it has been urged, and not 
without much truth, that if the inhabitants of those countries are 
not able to pay the increased price of meat, the English are ; and 
that of course an English demand will j)roduce a supply while a 
Bel^'um demand will not, as the latter is imable to pay so good 
a pnoe as the former. The necessity is, therefore, clearly de- 
monstrated for encouraging the rearing of cattle at home ; as 
trell as for admitting their unportation nom abroad. 

Cknni, bemg a necessary of life, is protected that m may not 
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become entirely depends! for our subsistence upon foreign 
powers. We record it, though taxed by our revered friends in 
soflie qnarters with the reverse opinion, as our hope, that it always 
will be. Let the Anti-Corn- Law croakei-s say what they may, 
this Review will uevcr damage the j3jreatcst interest in the country. 
But cattle, wool, timber, tallow, sjiiritb, and other articles cannot 
be prohibited or protected ujjon the same sound principle. In 
fact, by allowing their importation from foreign countries, a larger 
portion of the soil may bo devoted to the production of food, and 
of that description of food most essential to existence. 

2. Another objection urged by the opponents of Sir Hubert 
Peel is, that he has adopted the principles of his predecessors. 

If ibej m veaSfy ana laoweMj satined that this is the case, 
NmI he has in yery deed and tnith adopted only the views and 
principles of his predecessors; that he has not carved oat and 
leted upon any en^^tened and mdependent opmions of his own» 
tfaen he ought to he entitled to their gratitude rather than their 
eomity, to their praise rather than t&ir oensimk By adopting 
their iwrns he nraat natundly he held to oammend and esteem 
them, while tiie Whigs cannot posslbfy do less than approve of 
and support measures founded, according to their professed be- 
lief, upon their own principles. Even the stoutest of the Radi* 
ei^b, Joseph Hume, was candid enough to do so, and to deekure 
his approbation of tlic meaaores of Sir Robert Peel generaUy, aa 
calculated to benefit the country, and to advance its promrity* 
Lord Paimerston, in winding up a long address at the close of 
the Seaeion of 1842, asserted that miiusters had only tdten up 
the ground of their predeoessoiB, merely improved upon their 
pohc^ and proposed measures, and regaled themselves upon the 
provi^ons found in the Whig larder. He insisted that th^ 
must go on in this course, and that if their friends should forsake 
them, he and the opposition would stand by them. It is most 
grati^ing <5ertainly to have the good opinion, and even the pro- 
fessed support, of those to ^vbom upon principle we are opposed. 
But let us cxaijiine the extent of the relationship which has been 
asserted to exist between the projected measures of the Whig 
go?emment, and those carried out by Sii- Kobert Peel. 

The three great commercial measures of the Whic^ |npovom- 
mept referred to com, timber, and sugar, and to these three 
articles alone. 

With regard tocorn, they intended to impose a fixed duty, — ■ 
the present po^ ernnient have adopted a inodiiied bliding scale. 
Between these two plans, it is imagined, no resemblance can be 
traced. 

With respect to tunber, they proposed to lower the duty on 
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foreign timber, and to increase the duty on colonial timber. 
The present government have most wisely ami considerately 
reduced the duties on timber, both foreign and colonial. Sir 
liobert Peel iniormed the House of Commons, in 1842, that — 

Tbe ttatementi he had received irom the dealers in timber tn tbb 
country represented the great deprenion of tradej—there was no 
demand for timber, and in consequence of that depression the price of 
timber had fallen considerably, so that it was impossible now to sell 
Canadian timber, even at prime cost. The answer he had to make to 
all such representations was, ' Then let us try to revive the demand by 
encouraging industry, and opening new sources of employment.' " 

Mr, Deacon Ilumc stated before tlie Iini)ort Duties Com- 
mittee, tliat wo possess iron for all purpobeb oi' manuiacLure, and 
wood was the next essential article. 

The policy of the two governments, therefore, in respect to 
timber, appears to have been somewhat at variance; and the 
colonial interests, which, as stated by Mr. Gladstone, had been 
much opposed to the plan of the late ^vermnent on some 
points, tmaber for instuice, must now, it is imagined, be very 
wensaiiflfied. 

With regard to eumr, the Whig government proposed to 
reduce the duty immematelY, but the present government have 
not as yet thought it advisable to make any alteration. 

Much unreasonable dissatisfaction has been expressed on thb 
ground, and it has been erroneously affirmed that the decrease in 
our exports to Brazil has arisen from our profalbitoiy duty on 
Brazilian sugar. Were we to reduce the duty upon the sJave- 
grown sugar of Brazil, it has been asserted that she will con- 
sume more of our manufactures. Of course, whatever tended to 
raise the value of Brazilian sugar would also tend to increase 
Braadlian imports. One efibct of the admismon of that article 
for home consumption might be to equalise the price of sugar 
throughout Europe, and probably in the degree in which the 
price advanced woidd be the increased demand for our goods. 
It must be borne in remembrance, however, that by admitting 
Brazilian sngar, we should, to the same extent, depreciate the 
productions of our own colonies and eastern possessions, from 
whence we can obtain ample supplies, and restrict their rapidly 
increasing consumption of our manufactures. The quantity of 
sugar produced by Brazil appears to be greatly overrated. One 
would be -disposed to imagine, from the urgency of the advocates 
of this measure, that Brazil produced a very large surplus of 
sngar beyond the wants of those states which obtain their sup- 
plies from that quarter. But Uus is not the fact. The demand 
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IS already fuily equal to the supply, and t here is frequently not a 
ton of sugar in the warehouaes of Bahia and Pernambuco. No 
doubt the sup]jly could be increased, and \N ere we to open our 
ports for its adniisi^ion there would be an immediate increase of 
the labouring population, procured for that purpose from the 
slave markets. It has been contended that with her present 
population Brazil cannot increase conaiderably her production of 
sugar; that her black population of slaves dimmishcs irom 
natural causes, and is only maintained or increased by periodical 
Dnportaiioiis from Africa ; that hy the admission of her sugar 
iliio England— 

" Cent, per rent, profit would over-ride nil her shve trade suppres- 
sion treaties, and escape all the vigilance of our cruisers ; and tliat in- 
fernal traffic, which our righteous efforts have almost driven from the 
ocean, ^^ollId be revived undei the influence of an agency which 
triumphs aUke over policy, humanity, and Christianity— gold." 

There are parties, howefver, who take a diffisrent view of this 
subject as reffoda the mere question of slavery, and who main- 
tain that we cannot abolish slavery in the Brazils while we refuse 
to take sugar and coffee from that country. They hold the opi* 
nion that it is by free and friendly commercial intercourse alone, 
and by the facilities for instruction and remonstrance which such 
intercourse will aff()rd, that we can ever expect to diminish and 
cfi'ecuially destroy that iiioRt revolting and unchristian system. 
But Nve shall not at present enter upon this discussion. It is 
under any circumstances our especial duty and interest to extend 
protection and privileges to our own colonies, in preference to 
foreign states. The present goverrmient are understood to 
admit, upon general principles, tlie benetits to be derived from a 
supply of cheap sugar ; but it is contended by Sii* Robert Peel, 
that in the existing feeling of the people of Brazil with respect 
to the slave trade, it cannot be expected that the people of this 
country, after our sacrifices for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and of slavery, and after the prot essioika we liave made in the face 
of the whole world, could admit, \vithout fixing a stain on the 
character of the nation, Brazilian t^ugar tu the J British market, 
unless we obtained, at the same time, further conccasious from 
them in favour of the suppression of the slave trade. 

If, then, the present government have adopted the principles 
of their predecessors, they have certainly done so in a very 
Stnmge manner, and are sorely, at least, well entitled to the 
ciedit of luiving gone very considerably beyond them. The last 
gofenunent proposed a reduction of duties upon three arUdes, 
toe present have reduced the duties upon upwards of seoea 
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S. It has been objected that Sir Robert Peel, in ius coouiMi^ 
cial measures, is inconsistent with himself. 

If this were true, it could no doubt be easily proved by quota- 
tions from liis speeches ; but no attempt, so far ns wc are aware, 
has been made to convict him in this liunouiablc manner. As a 
mere a-sheition, therefore, it is entitled to no credit. He has 
adopted, we are told, the principles of free trade, but has not 
carried them out. If, by not carrying out the abstract principles 
of free trade, it is meant that he does not admit all foreign pro- 
ductions duty free, then the imputation is perfeetly just. Does 
the most Yiolent advocate of free trade incuieate mA, s doetriiie f 
Do the Anti-Com-Law League inskt upon the free admaasuNi of 
every article of foreign manulSMStiupe aod of foreign prodoetion, 
as weU tm com ! It k qnestioiiable whether the viem of ilia 
majority of free tndeniy so oaUed, contemplate any Texj material 
reduction in the duty of any ain^ article begrona that of oom. 
Free trade^ aa an abstract principle, may be perfectly just and 
commendable, but in the dreumstanees of particnlar countiiea 
its extensive application may be incoosiBtent with pradenee and 
sound policy, our Robert Peel has adopted the principles of ftoe 
trade so far only as they shall be found practically conducive to 
the happiness of the people. He has been condemned for not 
carrying them out ; but, m his own language, he has done more 
in the removal of restrictions than any otter adndnistratiaii for 
many years. In considering, as a practical statesman, to what 
extent the principles of free trade might be adopted, it was ne- 
cessary to bring under review the interests that may have grown 
np during the season of protection, the number of labourers etn- 
ployed, and the conditkm of the countr>' financially and pofiti* 
cally, as well as the mere al^ract principles of political economy. 
But while one party condemn him for not carrying out the prin- 
ciples of free trade to an extent commensurate with their pecn- 
liar ^'icws, another parly h to found condemning him, in itn- 
mcasured ferine, for liuving already carried them too far. They 
a)5sert that tlie tariff of 1842 will, with our present money Inw-^!, 
be f'(tunrl. in the course of time, tho deadliest lilnw that couM }>e 
struck at the export trade of England, bceause, as the stringent 
complcincnt of the measure of 1819, it imposes a low scale of 
prices, and it will therefore operato ns n bar to our merchants 
freely obtaining equivalents tor their exports. Absolute free 
trade, the same party assert — wiiii perhaps a little more justice 
• — ^t\^ould, in the circumstances of this country, be chaos ; would 
involve such a breaking up of property, as to render it necessary 
to re-construct society in England upon a new basis. Sir Robert 
Peel is, therefore, pla<?ed in an unenviable position, between thof?e 
who would uige him forward and those who w ould hold hmi L^ack 
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— -those who clamour for free trade and low ]>rices, and tliose who 
insist upon protection and hin^h prices. The march of intellect, 
however, and the gradual advancement of all the great nations of 
the world in commerce and the arts, indicate distinctly, and teach 
us by unmistakeabie facts, that the policy of Great Britain moat 
be progressive, and that the commercial tariff of Sir Tlol)ert Peel, 
as well as his other raeasiire^, is directly calculated to promote 
the general prosperity of the country. It is no argument against 
his consistency, that lie has adopted, to some ( xtent, the prin- 
ciples of free trade, but that he resists the import uniti^ and 
clamours of those who would have him to plunge headlungf into 
the cliao» of change, to unsettle all fixed principles, to violate 
private rights, and to disorganise the whole framework of so- 
ciety. There is nothing inconsistent in a man believing certain 
fuiulamental principles to be abstractly true as general rules, and 
yut applying them only partially in any peculiar circuinstances, 
where they may be brought to bear with advantage. The appli- 
cation of such principles, however just and advantageous, may 
sometimes be very properly suspended, out of regard to some 
higher principles of a rnond and religious charact^,— such, ibr 
mutoncei m ilie e»duaioa of sugar sftiaed by akye labour, to 
which we have already alluded in tefermce to the BrazUa* 

4. It is said tbat Sir Bobert Peel's measures are all tomporaiy, 
and hence the Aftmmttg^yinl world is kept in a state of suspense. 

This statement must be entirely without any foundation in 
fiust, as there appeaxa no eyidenee, either in the nature of the 
measures themsenres, or in the language of the ^vemment^ to 
waifant such a conelumon. It is absiud to imagme that great 
measures axe to be carried out one sessioo, and stultifiS or 
annnlled the next. The tariff is so extensive, so comprehenriTO 
and particular in its details, and has undeigone so much dose 
and deliberate consideration^ that there can he no solid ground 
for believing tiiat any change will be made in it for many long 
years to come. The same thing may be said of the com bilE 
*' I do not and cannot believe,** said Sir Robert Peel, at the close 
of last session, in reply to the speech of Lord John Russell, on 
the etate of the cooii^, — 

** That the tariflf of last year has been fairly tried. There are many 
of its relaxations of duties oa import whicli must work well for the 
workiog populaLiOQ, which iiave uol yet been brought iiitu operation, to 
enable the hooie and the country to decide, and fonn a iust opiaton upon 
the fell extent of benefit whidi may thence be derived by the puUic.*' 

And Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a motion by Mr. Ewart, on 
the import duties, on a subsequent evening, remarked,— 
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It would be the extreme of folly ami unpnidence, to be contiiuially 
proposing changes in tiie duties on the import oi the great articles of 
consumption into this country, for by thus keeping the commercial 
policy of tiie empire in a conttani iUte of change, the UDoertaintiM 
and fluctuations which would take place in the yalue of commoditiee 
would be attended with very terioos coniequences to the mercantile 
and tndin^ classes. To illustrate this argument, he needed only to 
recal to the recollection of the house tlie inconvenience arising from 
this cause, which was so greatly complained of by the mercantile classes 
last session, during the protracted discussions that took place on the 
new taritf. He therefore ihougijt that the most severe and well merited 
censure would be incurred by any government which, after having 
made such extensive and important clianges as were i irccted last year, 
should give any intimation ui an intention to make fiesh alleiatious in 
the tariff, during the present or following year/^ 

These statements must at once negative Uie unfounded mser- 
tion that the measures of the present government are only tem- 
porary'. It is quite possible that new measures may yet be 
adopted with regard to sugar and wines ; but they will not affect 
those already in operation, which, as we have just shown, there 
is the best and most unexceptionable reason for believing^are, for 
the present at least, fixed and permanent. Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Gladstone are evidently both deeply impressed with the fact, 
that a degree of stability in the duties already imposed is 
essential to the coniuiercial enterprise and prosperity of the 
country ; and we are, therefore, asbuied that there will be no 
fre^six alterations in the tariti during the present or following 
year." 

5. It has been objected to the present government that their 
measures lia\ e, as yet, been of no advantage to the country ; 
that di.<itress has continued to prevail and iucreaM; in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts. 

'* What," said Lord John Russell, " is the general state ot' the 
country, and in (what condition, after the legislative labours of six 
months, sliali we leave the country in the hands ot the government ?" 

He referred particularly to our recent transactions with the 
United States and with Brazil. We have already alluded to 
Brazil. Our export trade to that country haa always been, more 

or less, characterised bv fluctuations. The value of our exports 
to Brazil in 183<J was 3,030,532/. ; in 1837 it fell to 1,824,082/. 
In 1838 it again rnsc tn 2.606,604/. Last year it fell consider- 
ably. Tliis year it is again increasing. It is a mistake to 
imagine that some other country hns irninedin Brazil the nmoimt 
of export trade which we lost in h'S42. There appears to have 
been a general and contemporaneous decrease of JBIuropean and 
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United States exports to TJrazil in 1842. Brazil bought less 
goods in that year in consequence of a heavy depreciation in the 
value of her sugar, coffee, cotton, wood, and other articles, which 
necessarily circumscribed her ability to purchase. 

No iloiibt exists as to the diminution of our trade with the 
United Slates, which must be a subject of as much regret in 
America as it is in this country. But the trade with that re- 
public has been at various periods characterised by great tluctuar 
tioiis, and it is generally acknowledged that the present depres- 
sion is owing, in a great measure, to the policy adopted by the 
United States. The course taken by the British government, in 
leducing the duties on the importation of American produce, 
nas not immediate^ foltowed by such a reduction of duties^ on 
tlie part of America, as we were entitled to expect. We also 
^ve fiiciHties to the United States to carry on comment 
mtereourse with oor colonies ; hot, notwithstanamg our liheiality, 
ifaejr imposed a high tariff to which must be attributed the 
ftlfang off of British exports to that country. 

We had aright," said Sir Robert Peel, *' to expect to be met by 
the United States in a more hberal spirit than we have been ; and the 
failing off in the export trade to the United States is not the act of the 
British government, but it is the act of the government of the United 
States, m imposing a prohibition upon the introduction of our manu- 
&cturet into the Unitea States, within a few months after we had made 
inportant reductions b the duties on the produce of the United States/' 

But inde]>cn(kiit of tliis unfavourable position of our trade with 
the Uiiitcci State«^, it is ^ratifyinix to know thnt a iiKU'kerl im- 
proTomcnt \vd< heen exhibited in the general trade of the couutry 
during the present year. 

Takin*' the first six months of the year, the declared value of 
the exports for the six months, ending the 5th July, 1842, was. 
of cotton, 7,078,700^. The declared value of exports of the 
same article for the six months, ending 5th July, of the present 
year, w as 7,983,000/. In linen there was a slight increase, from 
1,294,000/., in the six months of 1842, to 1,361,000/. in the 
corresponding period of the present year. In the \\oollen trade, 
which was much depressed last year, the declared value of the 
exports for the first six luouths of 18 42, compared with those of 
l84o, was in the former period 2,1^26,000/., and the latter 
6,035,000/. These retiuiis relate to our exports to all countries, 
including Brazil and the United States. The improvement is 
fonnd still more marked, by contnustmg the month ending 5th 
July, 1843» with the same mmith in 1842. The declared value of 
exports of cotton in Jane^ 1842» was 1,084,000/. ; in June of the 
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present year it was 1,44.5,000^. Linen was, in June, 1842, 
201 ,000/. ; in June of the present >w, 271,000/. The woollen 
manufacture shows a striking improvement. The declared value 
of the exports, in June, 1842, was 408,000/.; in June of the pre- 
sent year, it was 791,000/. Those rietums, therefore, show a 
decided progressive impryveioeiit in trade. It was alleged last 
year, that depressed as the cotton trade then was it would sink 
still lower. This prediction has happily pro^ed untrue. The 
consnmption of cotton during the first six months of the present 
year has been 688,000 bags, a larger amount tlian c\er 
before kno\^Ti in this country. The years 1836 and 1837 were 
years of the greatest pi-osperity in this branch of trade. In the 
first six months of 1835 the number of iiags of cotton was 
451,000; in 1836, 474,000; in 1837,41)7,000; whilom ihe 
first six months of the present year they were 688,000. This 
comparison is between tlie present year and the most pro^erous 
years in that branch of industry. Taking again the declared 
vthae of our exports. In the first six months of 1842, the 
ouantity of yam was 58,000,0001bs., while ia 1843 it waa 
oS^OOO^OOOlbs. Cotton thread, in tbe ffast paH of 1842, ms 
935,000/., in 1843 it was 1,324,0001. Primed calicoes were in 
ihe first six months of 1842, 123,721,000 yards ; and in, tiM 
present year, 145,295,000 yards. In plain caHoo, tiie number of 
yfutds exported, in tiie firat six months of 1842, wss 152,82F,000 ; 
m the present year it waa no less than 253,318,000, being 
100,491,000 yards more tban was es^rted during the oones- 
pondmg period of last year. 

These sorely demonstieAe, tliat ai kaab eom cQBsi^ 
advantage has already resulted ftom ihe eomtew andthetasiff of 
last year ; Uiey surely show some indioalsQa of letanning pze^ 
perify; they surely enoonrsge some hope that, hy a steaiw per- 
serenuice in the same enlightened eoucse of policy, the txMS and 
commerce of this mighty empire will lE^ieedilv attain to that 
greatness and prosperity of whidi they are m wsleooM ha^ 

n would be fooSsh and unreasonable to simpose that the so- 
rnnment is either ignorant of the distress that exists in toe 
ceontiy, or that it entertaina no desire and anxiety for ila se- 
moval. Bnt it is stiH more foolidi and unrsssonable to oupposo 
tiiat it can find a remedy for every d e pte s s ion and derangemsat 
m trade, that it can at all ttmes render commerce prosperous, 
find employment and adequate wages ibr woikmen, and suffident 
profit for manufacturers. It appears WtteasonabAe for the mana- 
metnring and mining interest to say — be c a a s o our toade is koa 
prosperous at present thmi it has been in Ibrmer ysara^ ira thot a 
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kn kok to the menmmt to seitoe it to prosperity ; beoMiae 

tfaegoventmeiit oii^t toBBdaanMinan; becflnaa m oaa oaaaii- 
fiwinre mfiBdiied quantHiaa by afcoam, the worid ahould ba made 
to oNamne bjr atoam also. Soma puite will even aaaert, tliat 
ibm can new be too modi of any tbing. Tbe doctrine of de- 
mand regulating supply is by them treated aa antiquated— la 
exploded and repudiated as unsouid and visionary. Their ciy is» 
iaweaoe tlie power, and the meanaof cousamption, andthepiofita 
ef tbe prodnoens. It is idle to repr^ent to tbem, tbat they pro* 
daeetoo fint— that hnving obtained an undue expansion of the 
endii sjatam, they have mshed headlong into scnemes and un- 
dertakings in which they ou^it never to bave embarked, or in 
vbioh baring embarked, they ought to have acted with more 
caution and circumspection. Do not these remarks apply forcibly 
to the coal and iron trades as well as to the cotton manufactures I 
in tbe mining distonctS) where private capitalists could hardly 
obtain a renmnerating profit, have not joint-stock companies 
invested large capitals m the sinking of coal mines, and the 
erecting of iron works which were perfectly uncalled for by the 
state of trade, and upon which in many instances no profit has 
been re^ilised, and in many more heavy losses have been incurred I 
The extensive system of competition that has been carried on in 
these districts has not only diminished general profits. Ijiit lias 
seriously diminished the value of capital. In some instances the 
interest paid [\<r the capital invested in tbe coal trade has m!ioh 
exceeded the amount of profit it could realise. The revolution 
that has taken place in the value of iron is certainly i^ixjat. 
Prices had been for some time undidy exaggerated by temporary 
causes. These fostered ;i ImhukII.jss spirit of speculation, and a 
reckless extension of ail the powers that could be bruui^bt to act 
upuu production; as if population, and the means of coiisump- 
tion, must necessarily increase and enlarge with the velocity and 
energy of steam ; as if the sun of jM*osi)erity should never be 
dimmed by a cloud, or followed by the season of night. The 
wild and insatiable spirit ot avarice might be allowed to endure 
unpitied the bitter consequences of its ow n grasping and inor- 
dinate enterprise, were it not for the multitudes, the millions of 
innocent victims which it usually drags into the same labyrinth 
of difficulty and misery with itself, and then demands that the 
•lete should find them employ mentor relief. The statements of 
Mr. Cbarles Mott, the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, before 
Ae Select Committee " appointed to inquire into the results of 
tbe Aflotraent System/' afford an instructive commentary upon 
Hmss observations. 
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Looking to the improvements in machinery, do yov tMnk It hltelj 
that want of emplovment will cease? I do not see now it can eeaies 
I think it is more likely to become permanent. 

Therefore, do you contemplate a large body of able-bodied men 
nnaUeto find work, notwithstanding any increased prosperity of menu* 
factures? I think any possible increased prosperity or manuftctnres 
will be more than met by increased machinery/^ 

Here, then, is unquestionably one p^cat source of obstructi<Ml 

to commercial prosperity ; a boundless power of production, 
which, the moment any denmnrl sjirlnc^s n]->, is instantly set in 
motion to produce a hundred, it may be a thousand, times the 
f]!iaiitity re(|iiirrd. This system must, it is Ininp^lned, ultimately 
work iTR own cure, by londini^ to the witlub-awal of capital from 
undertakings so hazardous and unprofitable, rather than to its 
moi r extensive investment. But, so long as it contiiiin ,s to bo 
{)rartised, it is liable tn lie followed by the same miserable conse- 
quences to employers aud workmen by which it has already beea 
visited. 

It is apprehended that this \iew of the subject is not contem- 
plated with nnich interest by the manufacturera ; tliat the ques- 
tion as rcE^ards |)roduction is r>f lass importance to them tiian 
that which relate s to consumption. That a certain demand only 
can exist, for which a certain supply only is requisite, may be an 
abstract truth in political economy, but it is at variance with 
what seems to be the advanced intellijifence of the age. The 
doctrine now appears to be this — an uidimi ted power and disj o- 
sition to produce liaNlni? been discovered, the consumption must 
be made to corresj)ond. IIuw is this to be done I Some parties 
imagine that it is the province of the government to provide the 
means of consumption. Others, more considerate, have an infal- 
lible prescription of their own. They insist upon a depreciation 
of the euiiiage ; that gold shouM be made to bend to the national 
exigencies, and that there should bo an inconvertible paper 
currency based upon the national ciedit. At the beginnmg of 
the present year they confidently predicted, that unless Sir 
Robert Peel adopted this plan his government would not exist 
three months. It is to no purpose to assure those philosophers 
that money is already so abundant in the country that it cannot 
find legitimate emuloyment ; that the Bank of England has nearly 
twelve millions of bullion in her coffet^, and twenty millions of 
notes in circulation ; that money is something like a drug in the 
maricet; ihat the currency is «^ the same nature now as it was in 
1836, when they were in the fidl blow <tf tiieir prosperity ; and 
that an alteration in the currency would not eflect any improve- 
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mcnt in trade. This will not satisfy them. They entertain a 
conviction tliat, so long there arc any number of honest work- 
men in the kingdom out of employment, the currency ought to be 
£vther depressed, — there ought to be a still larger issue of poies. 
tf any man had a quantity of inoooTertible paper placed in his 
bsnds, he wouH certainly have no reluctance to become a con- 
sumer mandaetures to the extent to which his wants or his 
My might incline him. If this sort of currency became general, 
there is no difficulty in foreeeemg that pricee would soon run up 
fei^ pleasantly ; but if it was never to be redeemed by the inter- 
position of property or capital of aome kind, it would become 
mm rubbish,— we mijgfht as well make a cuirenqr of the stones 
on the streets, llie idea of having it baaed upon the national 
credit is fanciful enough, but it is to be apprehended that the 
nstkmal credit would be a very intangible security for a national 
isme of inconvertible notes. We must take leave, therefore, to 
dlmsnt wholly and totally from audi a remedy for national dis- 
tnsB, or in other words, for a depreanon in conunerce. It has 
been alWed that ministers ascribe the existing distress to general 
over>production, but we are not aware that uiere exist any just 
groimds for such an allegation. On the C0Dtrar}% both the 
Prime Minister and the President of the Board of Trade have 
Beverally disclaimed such an absurd and untenable doctrine ; — 
the first upon introducing^ the present corn law to the House of 
Commons, the latter in the course of repeated addressoR in the 
same place. The existing distress thoy ascribe not to one, but, 
an provifjiisly reiiKii-kcd, to a variety of causes. Thev justly 
cousiiicr that over-jtrodiictiou which is refilly based on cajiitai is 
not likely to occasion Wfi|:hiy or pcrinaiieiit inconvenience to a 
country where free trade lias fair play. The evils arising from 
an undue extension of the cr( dit b)bteiii must cure themselves; 
hut they appear to entertain the very reasonable ijelief, that the 
periitti of time required for that purpose must be an interval of 
suffering, and they apprehend that this is the very ordeal through 
which the country haii been passing. 

It is impossible to fonu a correct estimate of the great com- 
mercial policy adopted by the present p^ovemment, to accord to 
them that full measure of apprubation and uonfidence to which 
they are so pre-eminently entitled, to discover the importance and 
Sitent of the advantages we may reasonably and justly exj^ect to 
wap from their talented and enlightened administration, without 
alio taking into consideration the happy results of their foreign 
and financml poKcy. These we may take a future opportunity 
of enmining in detail. 

It is impoeaible to forget the mehincholy position m which 
they found alnwet every mtercat, foreign and domestic, at the 

TOL. m.-— no. I. u 
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period of ih^ accMBum to office. The finances of the country 
wera in a state of miserable depression, — the budget of the 
Whig minister exhibiting a lamentable defiei^c} ; aU the rarioua 
branches of manuftcture were in the oouzse of gradual deeaj« 
The foreign markets were excluding or declining to purdiaae 
our productions ; the home mariiets were languishing from the 
general want of employment. There were wars impending with 
various nations, and wars aet^lly in prosecution with others. 
In the northrwest of India we were enacting a horrid and bloody 
tragedy. In China we were enga^ in a questionaUe and san« 
gninary contest. France was aimmff against us ; and America 
had been aroused into an attitude of defiance. AU these eaooo 
involved the consideration of questions of great commercial, as 
well as of national policy. In some of our own colomes, Canada 
for instance, where there had been two rebeUione^ there existed 
wide-spread discontent. After a lapse of two years, what is the 
result ! The present govemnient have happily succeeded in eBt»> 
blishing permanent peace with those powers with which we were 
at war, and also with those whom their predecessors had stirred 
up to the preparation of hostilities ; they have pacified the dis- 
affected colonies ; they have established advantageous commercial 
treaties with other nations ; they have set an example to the 
whole worid by reducing the duties upon upwards of 700 articles 
of consumption, and by the introduction of a modified scale of 
duties upon com; they have restored the national finances to a 
more satisfactory condition ; and they have f^M2ilitated the means 
for a gradual and permanent revival of commerce. All these 
ciretimstances taken together afford the best evidence that could 
be desired of the claim which they possess upon the confidence 
anrl support of the countr\\ Tf the evils under which the coun- 
try has suffered, and is still in some iiieasnro suffering, Iiuve 
arihen, as it is j[?enerally alleged, from too great a pressure upon 
the spririfjrs of industry, from too severe a svsteTii of restrictions 
upon commerce, then the present government liave done much 
more towards the removal of those sufferings than any previous 
administration. This has been fully and frankly admitted by 
their opponents, whose only complaint is that they have not gone 
far enough. They liave removed restrictions both upon our im- 
ports and exports; one of the last acts of the last session being 
the removal of the remaining restrictions upon the exportation 
of machinery, an act calculated to be productive of the greatest 
advantage, not rmly to that especial branch of our iinhistry, but 
to other trades connected with it, and to nmnufixctnres in gene- 
ral. It is an act, also, the passing of which will tend to remove 
the accusation and reproach on the part of France and Belgium, 
that while England was calling out for fair dealing and recipro* 
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dt]r» ahe was hersotf keflpiqg upa doae monopoly by (Mrohibiting 
tli» esport of her nBafhmi>i. Thia meaavre, therefore! while it 
will remove any such ground of complaint, may induce a more 
speedy adoption, on the part ol other nationa towards England, 
of that liberal and enlightened commercial policy of which she 
has afforded them sooh a diatingitished example. It is not the 
fiuiit of the pceee&t government that the general trade of the 
country has not qmmg up with that rapidity which the fervid 
imaginations of some parties had led them to expect. Had it 
been at this moment in a state of great prosperity after so recent 
an esenpc of the nation from the dangers and horrors of a 
general war, aftr r mch an extensive alteration of the tariff so 
recently made, and in the face of hostile tariffs enacted hy other 
nations, the government wouid indeed have been entitled to the 
credit of having performed a miracle. They cannot, however, 
indulge such high pretensions. They have established p< ace — 
thoy have made great improvements in our commercial code — 
they have sown the seeds of gradual and it is hoped, of perma- 
nent prosperity. The signs of this prosperity are already more 
or less manifc'st, and it becomes the inhabitants of the greatest 
conijiiercial country in the world, instead of inceasantly calling 
for change, to give a fair trial to the measures that lia\ e been 
pa.-i»eti, and to continue unabated that confidence in the bold and 
enlightened policy of Sir llobert Peel, which has enabled him, 
within so short a period, to effect improvements, and to complete 
negociatioas, so signally calculated to advance the best interests 
and prosperity of the kingdom. 

*• The state of our trade," said .Sir HuI*li t Peel at the close of the 
last session, " it must be confessed has been, and is depressed. I think 
this has arisen principally from, or as a consequence of, the last foar 
unfortunate years, during which America has been in a hostile attitude 
to Una coamrj, or subject to the paralysing efiSsct of derangementa in 
fioanoe, which etill continQe to depress her national energies. I have, 
however, confident expectations that the great financial measure of last 
year» aided by the operation of the tariff, will hiy t]>e foundation for 
the reparation of our finanoes. I trust the house will see that we have 
not forfeited by the course we have pursued since our accession to 
power, that confidence with which it has hitherto honoured us. 
Altiioii^li wc may have disappointed some of our friends and supporters, 
who anticipated that the agricultural interest would have been protected 
by still higher duties on corn iniporLed into this country, I beg to re- 
mind them, that there was nothing said in or out of this house by mc or 
byanjf of my colleagues, which would lead them to suppose that we 
wonkf sacrifice the general intersst to any such views. I trust that we 
have not lost the confidence reposed in us by our friends, and whilst 
we enjoy that, we are detennined to apply ourselves actively to the 
4iiitie8 of our deeply responsible situation, imprefued with a due con- 
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viction that tliere iBftii energy and public spirit in this great country 
which, whatever may be the difficuhies by which she is ramKinded, wiu 
enable her to surmount them all» and place her in that proud situatioa 

amon^t nations which she ought to maintain. No partial dissatisfac- 
tion, no partial disappointment, has alienated from us the approbation 
and conBdcnce of our friends ; and relying on that, we shall penevere m 
the discharge of our public dulled/* 



Art. X«— 'Coiizong attributed to Dante^ puhlUhMd kjf Permumom of 

the Truitou qf the British Muieum. 

A MS* Yohime (3459) in the Harleian Collection at the Briush Mu- 
seum contains a Canzone (consisting of eighty verses of eleven or 
seven 8yl)n!>los each intermixed), therein, and in the printed Catalog'ue 
ascribed lo Dante Alighieri. Thp vol^ime, which is in folio, nm\ on 
paper, comprises, in addition to ilie whole of the Divine Cunitxly, 
a commentary subjoined lo each canto, the well-known nittrical Pro- 
logue of Dante's son Jacopo, and arguments to tlie Inferno*' and 

Puigatorio*' in verse, ancl to the Paradiso*' in pinae. — The wlmle 
it not verv clearly written. It certainlj escaped the attention of 
Foscolo, who, as appears (rom the list or Dante MSS. appended to 
the recent edition of his Commentary, had examined personally only 
two, the Mazzuchcllian and the Roscoe. 

Although the Harleian MS. above alluded to is referred in the Cata- 
logue to the fifteenth century, the party who compiled it probably 
merely drew the infcrf Tier tVoni the date 1487 appearing on the fly 
leaf, at the end of tiie ^oiiowmg memorandum, which is here copied 
verl)atim from the original. 

** Qoesto libro de pel amore de dio aiiuogo (here twelve words have been erased, 
the list two seem to be dl flwpie) Bsitetoweo ds CMovetuii toraieie d qinele disw 

volee ftuse per ekmosiiM e par 1' aia de deete Gioveimi sno psdre e vole sia nesM. 

s. ao. posto (about five more words are here also erased, tlie last aaens to be detii) 
fniti accio preghino dio per lui e per 1' enime de dicto sue padre e dell altri aao 

pzri. E questo de a di 9 de Marzo 1487.'' 

It would seem, then, that at llie last mentioned date, the book had 
been ijiven, for the good of the souls of the donor and his relatives, to 
some monastic institution in FIokmcc. Now it is rtninrkable, that the 
ink in which the body of the voluim is written is much f;ii!iti r than 
that of the donation itseU : the book is wormed, and liot very legible. 
Upon referring to parties connected with the Museum, and conversant 
with the character of the old MSS., it was stated to the writer that Ike 
volume ought to be regarded as of the fourteenUi, or at all events as not 
later than the beginning of the fifteenth, century ; m other words, tb^ 
referred it to some period wttbto an hundred years of the death of Dante. 

The book, as has been stated, contains a poem, entitled ** Chanzone 
di Dante," commencing " Ohuai a chi nel tormento," and written, 
not, it is believed, in all respects in a very common metre.* It is -far 

• Quadrio, in his Htjftory of Poesy, furn^^)n's no such preri«.e form of the Can* 
soiie, although he carefully considers the four spcdei^tLc l^ctrarcUcs^ue, I'mdariCt 
the Caosooi e ballo, and the Anacreontie. 
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from bein^ without poetical merit; conceived in a tone of rough eoei^y, 
it oonUunt almoit in ^very line some aUiiHOQ to public abuiet^ or 
to the bttd usage which the wriler had encouoleied. Far from pos- 
sessing the elegance which characterizes the productions of Petrarch 
or Boccaccio^more nervous, yet less graceful than those of Cino 
da Pistoja — too artificial and too eood for Antonio Pucci, — who 
coulfl it be, that at that early period of Italian Literature contrived 
to convey m such forcible language his view of the disasirous state of 
public society, and to insinuate in such indignant tenns the story of 
his private misfortunes? It is impossible to read and not regard it as 
the genuine effusion of one trusting and betrayed — a man ot ardeut 
feelings smarting acutely under the keen sense of wrong. It has all 
the earnestness of troth. The writer feels it hard to endore the inj u ry , 
where he was entitled to look for lar different recompense — service 
and honour." He has sufiered anguish, tormento he has been 
compelled to bow to his bitterest foe ; imperative resaons forbid him to 
detail his grounds of complaint, or to denounce its cause. He has con- 
fided his fortunes to others, and the trust has been betravcd. He has 
undergone a severe reverse of fortune, " frotii high to low he h;is 
constituted himself the servant of others, in the In ju of obtaining 
•* truit," and finds in tlie end that lie has made no advauccment what- 
ever towards his object. He has endeavoured to conciliate men of 
vaiions moods and tempers* and he has been unsuccessful in the at- 
tempt. He has sufierea rather for the faults of others, than his own. 
He nas been treated unjustly by some ordinance, legge.*' He k at 
once energetic, satirical, egotistic, unfortunate, vindictive, and reli- 
gicNis. What Poet of that early epoch satisfies these various condi- 
tions ^ Let the poetry speak for itself. In the notes are given the 
various readings of Aliacci and Ubaldini; in the text, the phraseology 
of the Harleian MS. is for the most part retained, corrected occa- 
. sionally by the other copies. We have, liowever, omitted throughout 
the letter A, which Florentine trans( ribers of the early centuries 
thrust ID indiscriminately after every c and g that had a hard sound ; 
a practice which the lower classes of their countrymen retain in their 
prooonciatbn to the present day, to the no small disparagement of 
their beautiful dialect. 

Oust* a dii nel Cormento 

Svafl Don pii6 spander voce, 

E qoando fooco *1 cuoce,^ 

Gli^ oonvien d' alegrezza"* far »embiauti. 

Ghisl a eU nel tao laoMnto 

Dir non pn5 chi gU naocei' 

E qual gli h piu feroce^ 

Cottretto h d' aggnidir^ se gU e* davanti.** 

OqsI a chi '1 ben di le in dtmi oomette:'' 

Chi tkorn^ csrtD di is vive laasaondo; 



1 Aliacci, — Guay throughout. * Harl. MS. — Sao. 

> All. — MOO il OHM. Harl. MS.— II fooeo cooee. 

* AIL—U. » Harl. MS.— de lo graizir. « AH,— che li noae. 

7 All.— ferozc. 8 H„2.MS.— dipradnr. All. — di gradir. Harl. MS.— soglia. 
•"Ail. — deuuuli. Ubald. — somctte. Ubald. — Che T uom. 
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Esio veDto'*^ temendo, 

alto in bMMna>« rimnU pot*" ttalo. 

Guai a chi servire altrui*'^ fi tncttc, 

Chi cominci^^ amist<\ frtttto chiedendOf'^ 

Perch«J i' utiifallendo'* 

Dlmottn 1 llo II coraindv* victato." 
Grave r, pntcr in pace* 

Ingiuria^ soffcrire,^ 

Da chi dovrift venire 

Per nerito ■enrir ed ononn. 

Grave nil' uomo"^ veracdf 

RepreusioQ del faliire^ 

D' altrai fone pardre ; 

La virDi ooU vMI dimoni«.V 

Grave, stnr innocente tra^ corrottl,* 

Fa lung a ugaaza debil il coustaate, 

Non arii** nrtU tante, 

CIm mm ineitiiipi ae noo §1' abandonL** 

Grave all* nam potrr piacer a tntti, 

Percbc a dascua place diaaomigUante 

£ preaao i scordantei 

Ma soprattutto all* mt&it dft' bomil** 
Folle, chi si diletta, 

£d a diserYir** prende ; 

Uom,** ehi noo ti dlfende* 

Perch e fortoM Mgila* • da pOtai«, 

Folk is, chi non aspetta 

Prezzo,* di quel che vende ; 

CobI," dd 1* altro ofleodv^ 

Aapetta dalloi" gaUbrdone ayara, 

Follr, chi c si compreso^ d' ant^MIMy^ 

O chi di se preiume valor tanto,^ 

CIm a dd piieer^ cuto, 

Ptordid worn eV indampt talor nob dfeide. 



" All. and Ubald.— E govente. " All —baaeaMU 

** All. and Ubald. — litoma suo. Ail. — aicun. V AB.— comenci. 

» AIL and UtMU^^dimido. » AIL— L' stol ftM^ 

* All. — el comenzar* Ubald. — Tiziato. *• All. — en paze. 

» All — Enriiria. ^ UarL MS.— Mtte&Me. » UbaUL— bium. 

* Ail. and L bald. — se '1 failure. 

« An.^' altnii & ia m p«rin 

La virtu e con vicij a dimornrc. 
Ubaldini reads iht same, only *' Le Tirtndi*'' iaatead of " La virtu.'* 

* AIL— cutra. Ubald.— intra. ® All.— oorruttL 
All. — avray. Vbald. — mwL 

AU* and Ubald. — Che sol nnn <\c sc fu lor abandoni. 

^ AIL—- Perche a ciascun suo plaze somigliante 
Cusi leTe e peaante 

Son dilferenti. Rue dniiqiie ag boni. 
UIm14* — Peri hi a cinscun suo plica lOBljglianta 
Cos! e lievc il pesante 
Se diffierenti place dnnque a buoni. 
a Harl. llS.*-«ervlie. ^ AU.—om. All.— tolte. UlMU.^tnk. 

» AIL— pre77o. AIL— cusi. » AIL and Ubald.— Dlq«deh«lkdM. 

» Had. MS. omiU the " ci.'' AIL reads " chi compraao i." 

* HwL MS*— darp g***i*«* 

« Had. M8.-tiioniiia Tabr ta&to. AU.-4Iii aane, only ** piMBO IihM 

of "prosuma." ^ AIL — pianior. ^ All. — Perch* omo outppo 

td or a aon cade. Ubdd,— the aame, eieept " incianpat" fo' *' cncappa.*' 
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B mentre^ ofTende con ciuto niiiltOf 
Perche 1' offeso alquanto, 
Dimostri^ non veder chi dictro^ 'i trade. 
Saggio, dii ben^ mimni 
La sua* opmdone:^ 
E 'nnann le prepone,'^' 
Bsempio fa, com' uom^ ricefitore. 
Saggio, dd ri** pniewt 
Viver** ogni stagione,"^ 
In mo(lo che ragione 
Viaca i voler, e qnei'* ne va col fiore. 
Saggb, chi 1' wm"' son giudica'' per fMtet* 
Ma per lo far che 'n Iin d tente e imtoi 
Saper* talor si rede,^' 
Per apparenxa tal che deotro h Tauo. 
Saggio, r mom dretndato" da tempatto,*^ 
Quel che scampar non pii6, p«re *a Dio cMdep* 
Avendo sempre fed?, 

Che doppo 1 moto*^ puo trovare *i piano.^ 
Goai, poicM tt* mio dimiio 
Dir non m' c conceduto ; 
Perche oeg;i' ' < vil tenuto, 
Schi?ando i sizi^,'-' 'I animo^^ gentile.''' 
Grave m' h per ingasao t** 
TroTandomi traduto, 
ConTenirmi star muto, 
Richiede^* '1 ver talor Becreto ttile. 
Folle fui, quando in fa]ai>* mi eomiMi, 

Chi viinl fug^g;ir malvagi^* fivaiOlO: 

Padre ioganaa'^ figliuolo ; 

Chi non'^ u fida ?ia miglior'^ elegge : 

8aggio<* mon ton, ma quel di* altrvl proniMl 

Sempr' ho senrato,"' e dia> mdlo delo«* 

Vorrei tervare molo :® 

Dio tratti altmi per qnal me^ tratta legge. 



** Harl. "^TS.^-ciiieda, Harl. MS.— Etso pib. AlL^DawMtii 
^ AU.— drieto. Mark MS, inserts a 



Harl. MS. has " lu ogni op." AIL— operacioae. 
^ AU.— E sempre a se prepone. Ubeld^^-the easM, only he reads propone." 

All. and UbaM — Se mentre fa come rieevitOfa. 
" AIL — e r om che. Ubald.— the same, « Harl. MS.— A fiw. 

■ AIL— etasone. « Ail.— qael. w All.— l* om. 

* All.— zndicha. » AH. and Ubeld . tea U . AIL and UbaU.—«aTer. 

*• All. and I'hald.— rrede. ® All, on t*^- 

® AIL — r om circumdato. UbakL — oiroondato* 

AIL and Ubald. —tempesta. 
^ All.— seen don eoncede. Ubald. omitatlie "an." 

« All.— doppo monte, TTbrdd.— dopo mnrte. Ubald«--4iorar]d piano. 

* HarL MS. — Guai che pocho mio. All. — Gaai o poiobd. 

• AIL— ori. 70 AlL-vicy. n AIl.-anemo. 
75 All.— 2entde. All.— eagaono. W AIL— Rechere. 
** Ubald. — in fals uom. AU. — en fnis om. 

3» AU.— malfasi. Ubald.— malvaggi. ^ AU. and Harl. MS.— cnganna el. 

» AH.— men. » Harl. MS.— Tiemiglioro. • Ubald.— Sa|^ uom. 

All.— M tn])re serray. Ubald. — ossenrai. 
® AJl. e di 20 nullo o do!n. Ubald.— e dico nullo dolo. 

• All.— Vorey Dosare e voio. Ubald. reads " Torrei," instead of '* vofer." 
" AU. asd Ubald.— nl. 
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I. 

Woe to the man, by torture bow'ii, 

Pbibid to ipedc hto grief slond ; 

Who in the furnace moat the while 

Smooth his wrung feature!! to the Illliie t 

Woe to the man whose agony 

Mvit leave mwiemud hie enemy; 

Compell'd before his fell est foe 

Hii haughty, humbled frame to bow i 

Woe-^Woe to him^ the wretch who hath 

Set lili whole veil on etben' lUdi ; 

Fearing each wind, without a hope 

To see define?! his l)einp'8 Bcope, 

Ue falleth from his high e&t&te 

Low la tbednet dteeooeolate I 

Woe to the slave, the voluntary slave, 

Who friendship forming gtrni^ht the fruit woold Clive. 

By ipecioua views of interest ied astray, 

He nkb too lato Us leboor thrown twsj. 

TI. 

Hard 'tis to brook the injury 
Wheuce honour and respect should be. 
Hard too, to uptight iiiliid» to nie 1 

Tlie just rebuke, the censure true, > 

To faults perclKuice of others due. J 

Hard with the vicious to remain, 

And yet your tnnoeeaee retain } 

For use will weaken constancy, "j 

Vain e'en on virtue to rely, V 

Best lu Hbandou them and &j I J 

Hard 'ti», but oht moet ehiefly to the good. 

To please of different men the various mood. 

Discord ensues : and lo ! your plans nrc rrosa'd^ 

Your hopes confounded and your labour iost. 

m. 

Fool he whose longings pleasure crawOf 

Who constitutes himself its fcla\e ; 

W ho right defends not, since the iway 

Fortnne can give or take away. 

fnnf, who, unjiaid the price, would fain 

From him v> ]\ij sells hts purpose gain; 

Or who expects offended foe 

Guerdon will yidd» end not the blow. 

Fool he, the arrogant and vnin, 

Pleased his own merits to rnainliiin , 

Who throws a scutnful glance on all, 

And deeme who tripe must alweje JUL 

Fool too, who, when the injurious act is o'er. 

Would pardon ask, and so utlYnd 5till more ; 

Nor know that where no grievous iiarm is done, 

Tho wronged one father wonld not eee the wroof • 

nr. 

Wi$9 he who always in his need 
Meaaures his etrength beiare the deed i 
So doth the deifc, with oantion meet, 
Ftrat cheek the aoconnt, then give receipt. 
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Wim he who ateela iua soul to dare 
The ills Hm ehangiBf teuoiu bear, 

And subjects unto rcnson's pow'r 
rassion that fadt th vnth the fiow'r, 
Wi»e^ who would not by garments scan, 
But Tshie by hi* sets the man ; 
Who can by outr^-ard sliow see plain 
The mind how tthaliow and how vain. 
ii ute^ who, in peril when the wild winds rave, 
And tli0 lottd oeeaa tiireata tha wat'iy gravat 
And when no mortal strenc^th nvr.ils to savei 
Still f.rnily tni.sts in God williout. filarm, 
Timt to the tempeat shall succeed the calm. 

V. 

IToa^tFotf Hut UghlMt breath stay ne'er 

BIy ornel nameless wrong declare j 
AH gentle worth, of vict? the foe, 
Now ia the dust is trampled low. 
Hard 'tie to Had my traat betrayed, 
Of others' treach'ry victim made ; 
The* hosh'd my voice, and mute my tongue^ 
' Still " secret s^le " doth ask* the wrong. 
fbol,/ool, the ndte fbr ftieudt to own i 
Who'd shun Uie bad, must dwdl alone* 
The father hi? own son deceives, 
Safest his course who none believes. 
Wite I am not, bat that my promise spoke, 
No wily art I used, no faith I broke. 
Sti!! would I wish to tread the path I trod : 
As law ^ man treaU me, so treat thou othera, God I 

Tbb Cansoiie, both in the ancient MS. volume and in the printed 
Harleian Catalogue, is ascribed to Dante, although it is not even men- 
tioned in any printed edition of his works. The transcriber, whoever 
he was, inserted it in his volume, and entitled it '* Canzone di Dante," 
— influenced probably by its terse phraseology, its adoption of pithy 
epigrammatic and provor})ial ^nyings, (the Comedy abonntis with such,) 
its bitterness, its energy, its artlHciul construction, its strange mixture 
of vindictive and religious feeling, the remarkable line with wliich it 
( OIK ludes, and its aicordauce in many particulars with ascertained 
tacLd i[i liie liie oi Daute. And if there arc some allusions which do 
not, at the present day, appear to be so explicable, — and, indeed, the 
period which intervenes between Dante's ceasing to act with the Bianchi 
and hb appearance in the character of a decided Gbibellin b very 
obscoie to us, — still that probably was not so at the time when the MS. 
was transcribed. According to many biographers of Dante» he sepa- 
rated himself from the Bianchi about the year 1304; the cause assigned 
is the ill-will borne to him on account of his having dissuaded them 
from assembling tlieir friends in the winter of that year, — the conse- 
quence being, that beibre the summer arrived they were dispersed and 

• ** Bi^iede 1 ver,'* tavaU tbe taita, otherwiae it might be anapeeted thai tba 
wofd osfhtto be read by Oie ehange of a iIb^ latter, * liehisde.' 
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the parLv brukeii up.* To some period not long subsequent tnigbl have 
been reierred the composition of the Canzone. 

Still, DOtwithttaQding the potitive aaaertioii of the tranicriber of the 
ancient MS., and the acquieicence of the compiler of the Harleian Ca- 
talogue, — notwithstanding the intriniic merit of the eompoeitioD, and 
iti occasional approximation to the Dantesqne etjie, however true it 
may be of ita author, that be too — 

Wit tatorM into Ftety by wrong, 

AaA Isamt in woMuAngiibtt he tnght hi 1001,''— 

the Canzone, nevertheleH, 11 not the composition of him who has been 
aptly termed by an elegant writer of our own dUiy, 

" Dell 'ira gran nia* stro e del sorriso.'* 

It proceeded, however, from a conteriiporary of Dante, the Siennese, 
Bindo Bonicin, very few of whose procJuclions have bit ii printed — and 
those few, it is believed, are now rarely met with. His name is as little 
known; it is not to be found iu the "Bibliotli^ue UniverseUe/' in 
Comiani , nor, it b believed, in Tiraboacht. His printed poems oomprise 
thirteen Sonnets and five Cansoni : all the former, and three of the latter, 
are included in the Raooolta de' Poeti Anticht,** published by the 
Cardinal Allacci at Naples, A. D. 1661 , from MSS. in tiie libraries of the 
Vatican and the Barberini family. They had all of them been pfevioasly 
subjected to the careful consideration of various literati and teamed 
Academies of the day. The MS^^. were found to he written in the 
character of the age in wluch Uu different writers hved. 

The Canzone in question had been |»rr viousIy published by ITbaldini 
in a vohmie ronti\ining some poems ot Petrarch, and the Te&orelto '* 
of Bruiielto LaUni. 

Both the printed copies differ from the Harleian MS. in dialect, in 
particular words— nav, sometimes in whole sentences. Aflaoci nves the 
poem in the Lombard, Ubaldini in the purer, the Harleian MS. in the 
coarser, dialect of Tuscany : still, in several instances, where there is a 
material discrepancy in the sense, the latter seems the preferable text. 

Bindo Bonichi was buried in Sienna, A.D. 1337: some particoiars 
respecting htm are said to have been preserved by the earlier anno- 
tators on tlie " Decameron." As to the merits of his w rilincrs, Ubaldini 
regards them as evincing a true vein of poetical feehng, as characterized 
by a nobility of thought ; and concludes by remarking, that had Bonichi 
been as distinguished by propriety of diction as of sentiment, he would 
ceitauily be entitled lo take Ins place not fur from Petrarch. His Son- 
nets have, it is said, sustained less injury from the transcribers than his 
Cansoni, all of which have the same metrical arrangement,*- one, as has 
been already observed, not very much used. 

• • ppoa, torn. VJ. p. 70S, in note, fkurease sd. 1830—41. 
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AftT. XI. — Ancient Letter relative to the AecMnoHofQuemt Mary to 
the Crown qf England. 

The succession of Mary, (daughter of Henry VIII., to the throne of 
England was, as we all know, vigrorously contested. She was, how- 
ever, at last acknowledged ;\s the legitimate sovereign, and made her 
triumpliant entry into London. 

Every fresh document which serves to elucidate the events of that 
period mast be of greal interent* We have great pleaiuie io lay- 
ing before the readers of the Foreign and Cokumal^ a literal traDsIa^ 
lioB of an original letter, lately found in the records of Flanders, and 
written from London to one of his friends at Bruges, by a person sent 
to England, and who was an eye witness of the passing events. This 
letter conlains some particulars not to be found u our historians, 

Mt 9BAK vniBMn, 

"PMied be tha Lord, for hsving ddlfsnd ths good Lsdy Msry htm fSbie bands 
of tyrants, more cruel than Holofemea. Now the danger is paaaed, we xntcf write 

ireely and i^ve you some account of our journey, whicli is rather curious. 

Uariog amved an London on the fourth of Juiy, at the house of the Ambassa- 
dor, wa wont tiM Bost day to pay a vkit to tho ■mbas of fho King's eosaeil. 
His Majesty had rendered uphis sool to God on UieTliinsdBy,t]iedsjof fhosnival 
Cf the envovs extraordinary. 

'* We remained unui Saturday, without hading a lodging, and during this inter- 
▼il we were aUe to oosvineo oonoltos of tha fnVorable manner in whidi tiM onToys 
extraordinary were received. 

" The King*s death was kept secret until Monday the tenth of the month ; during 
this time the Duke of Northumberland received this oaths of the lord mayor and of 
dw other priacipal personageo of the town of London* wiram ho had ■ooeO Ml foiy 
wot for. He had also, from the firtt, eommanded that all artillery and the ammuni- 
tion necessary for the towns and fortresses in the country, should be in readi- 
ness for war ; and that all the gold aud silveri and treasure that could be found* 
dwidd be odUoetedt Ofon the thriiMi out of tho chweheo, and put late his hmtft, 
and there was no OHO to prevent his doing as he liked. The old Mmnti of the 
Crown were dismissed, nnd others put in their place, so that no one should throw 
aojr obstadM in the way of the enterprise which he meditated. He thoi^ht, Ibol 
that he wag, thst he was sofocf ustlen, and had sbo seised on the Tomr of Lon- 
don. On the tenth of July he made the King's death publiOf sad at the same time 
Jane of Suffolk, wife to one of his sons to whom she had only been married two months, 
wasnroclaimed by him Queen; aud Mary and Elizabeth, daughters of King Uesury 
Till, and nsten tothebte King, womdsdsred boslsids sad anworlhy oftiw Crown. 
This audacions proclamation was MUfc to US* No one eflod ' God save the Queen 1' 
but the crier and the herald ; and soon afterwards there were tears and lamentations 
on every side. There was such sorrow and desoLati<m amongst the English people, 
that 1 twear by my foith it would be faspondble forno to dsieriboift. Thepopols* 
tion vemiinod in this itete until the 19th. Ths Daks tssiDg tlus oidered thsdnuns 
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to tie belt, to ■wwnble the troops ; ead witliiiig to raise monex Itefeiiii^ gteat 
icnltT in obtaining anf. 

*• Giving orders to the King's guards and pensioners to follow him, be went, about 
twelve, to take the Princess and rightful Queen Mary, determined to bring her by 
imil or fair means, dead or alife. Be slept that night Ware, aboet twenty 
nflei from London. But God did not sufilu' harm to oone to her whom he bad pva- 

8cn.'cd during thirty-nine yt'irs for the n'^toration of the country, ^lary left her hon$e 
of Mmanel twenty •eight miles from London, having only with her six himdred florins 
in silver. She went, without stopping, to the Castle of Framlingham, In Suffolk, 
where die wee well reoeived, and gained eonnge. The whole eentry* noWei end 

peasants, immediately assembled. One town brnnc:ht her a thousand pound? and 
provisions. She met on her journey a cart loadeii with chalices and other chuirb 
ornaments, which the Duke had ordered to be sent to Loudon. The Princess com« 
manded them to be sent back, saying that the goods ef the c^nich mnet remain in 
the church. In a short time the whole country wns in arms, and from the 10th tn 
the 19th there were more than 30,000 men on foot. Mary presented herself in 
the miii:it of them and said, that if her life would satisfy her enemies, she would 
wiUlngly give it np ) but she was convinced that tiieir vengeeBoe would eortnid ftww 
ther, which gave her crreat sorrow. Evevy-body twof* to m and die in Imt teniee, 
and cried, * God save Queen Mary 1' 

" We left the Duke at Ware, which be quitted the next duv, and was much asto- 
niabedwlien be Ibond what despatch the Prinoees had need. Heslept at Geaditidlges 
from thence he went to Newmarket and then to Bury, where he waited for his other 
accomphccs who had promised to meet him there, but failed in so dointr, nnd turned 
their backs on him and deserted him. To till up the catalogue of evils the Lord 
Adminl Grey* and aome other Lords who aooompanied Um, went off one nMvning 
with their followers and left him to join the Queen, who received them into favour. 
At the same time btx ^reat men of war, armed by the Duke, arrived near Pramltne- 
ham, where, while they lay at anchor, their crews beard the shouts of the peo|)ie for 
die Queen and ageinit the Ihdte» on wUeh their officera gafe orden to pnt oni to 
sea *, but the crews refused to obey, and taking their officers and shutting thev np 
in the hold of the ship, they sent about f)00 pieces of cannon on shore with amnin« 
uition, and went over to the Queen's side who r^seived them friendly. The Duke 
liina abandoned by Ua foUowen, fonnd hiroaelf alone at Bory with Ida gnai4a» wlm 
seeing that there was no longer any hoi>e, began to say that the Dnke was tfie oanae 
of nil their disasters, and that they would revenge themselves on him, Thcv exe- 
cuted this threat, and gave him up to the Queen's minister, who left him in the 
charge of tiie Mayor ef Cambridge, just aa tlie Dnke was preparing to go and join 
his army in London. The council declared Madam Bfary« Queen ; and the Bnrt of 
ShrewRbury and Sir Massomimi s (?) were sent to annonnre to her this news. Aa 
soon as the proclamation was made public, declaring the Lady Mary, Queen of Eng- 
land, I can no more deieribe to you the rejoicings, the fUnmina^ns, the banquet* 
ing which toolc plaoe in London, than I can tdl yon flie hour of my death ; and 
although I have seen everything and have been present everywhere, still it all np- 

Sears to me incredible. This proclamation took plaoe at Loudon on the 1 ^th of 
nly. On the 20Ch of the laae OMath the Dnke vraa made prisoner, and brought 
to London by order of the Queen, and with him the Earl of Warwick, the 
Lords Ambrose and Henry Dudley, Lord Andrew Dudley, brother to the Duke, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, Sir John Cheke, Captain of the late King's guard, 
8lr Tlioniaa Fdmer, Dr. Sendya Tiee-ehambeiWo of Cambridge ; they were led 
through the town to the tower in great shame, for the women an l i l iildren cried out 
♦ There cro the wicked men and traitors 1 * On the 2Gth Lord Edward Montnrne 
and the Lord Chamberlain were made prisoners, on the 27th the Marquess 
nf Northampton, the Bbhnp of London (Ridley), who had publicly preached at 
St. Paul's, that the Queen was a bastard, Robert Dudley and Sir Richard Corbet ; 
on the 28tb the Duke of Suffolk and Sir John Cbeke On the 31?t Lord Guilford 
Dodley and Lady Jaue Dudley, who was Queen for ten days, were sent to prison. 
In thn flMiB time the<lu«en raCiied to her oU house at Menmie, where she seut for 
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mylorditlitaiiilMSMdoratocometo htratMMMi at pOirfUi. TImv Ml flff, and I 

aooompanied them ; we were more than 80 aU on bone baok» md auDOit all of oa 

drf'sed in velvet. We started on Friday at two o'clock in the afternoon, and arrived 
at Mtmne at twelve at night, where the Queea waa waiting for th«n| and con* 
varied with them for a long time ; and at one o'clock at night the lords were 
all lodged in the home. At three o'clock on Saturday the lords had a solanm 
audience to declare the object of their mission. The Lords Arunilfl and Shrews- 
baxj, as well as my Lord Paget, came to fetch them. Tlie Utter is in greater 
tnva than ever. The ^leen answered the envoys in person. On the Monday 
foUowing tiMj ntnnMd to London. The Qneen also left her house to make 

brr 5;nlprnn entry. STir nrrivcd with great pomp nnd triumph cm Thnrsday the 
3fd of August, all the lords walked three and three in good order before her. 
The S|»anish envoys of the Low Countries also entered London, each accompanied 
by one of the lords of the cooneU. Tbe Barl of Amndel bore the sword of atate 
bffnrc her Majesty. The Queen wore a crimson velvet dre^s with lonp; sleeves ; her 
borse was covered with the same colour, and his capariaons were enriched with 
gold, embroidery, and predoua stones. Some said that there wm more than 8000 
horses at this same entry. I fbUoned doee behind ber Majesty end Lady Elisabeth 

her ais'er. then foHowed surh n {^rcnt nnmber nf Tluchcssrs, Crinnte??es, Marchionesses, 
Udies, and youn^ gir^9» that 1 counted at least ,i hutuiiid and sixty. All the Tower 
guas began to tire as soon as the Uueen entered Aidgate, and continued until she 
vat user the Tower, wbidi ia abont half a Vlndeh lesgne distant. There was aa 
amazing crowd of people who all cried — • Long live Queen M^ry !' Her ^Tajcsty 
entered the Tower nm! took possession of the crown, released from pnaon 
and restored to bis wife the old Duke of Nuiluik ; she also released Lord 
Coartenay, the last of tbe White Rose, (who bed been confined there from tbe age 
of 12 years to 28,) and (he f^ood Bishop of Winchester. On Saturday -we went to 
ber Majesty in tlie Tijwer, and the Rishop of Winchester came foi w,u"!l to meet my 
lords, the envoys, aud there was great juy and enibracmgs between Ihem. We met 
there Coorteiiey end bis mother. Her Majesty hai always kept np ber private 
chnpel in its ancient state, with the crucifix and images ; and we saw many pcoj)!ein 
the church on their Icnees before the emcifix. As to tiie day of the cnronntion 
ooUiing is yet iuLown, and 1 think that we shall have good leisure to write about 
what b going on. Coneendng the nunonr afirMid abroad on the death of tbe late 
King, they say that he was poisoned by the Duke and the Ambassador of Prance. 
It is certain that no one wrs allowed to see him during his illness. They speak so 
Mrangely about it that I do not know what to think. Tbe said Duke had informed 
the Lady Mary a abort time before tbe eatastrophe, that the King eoidd not live» and 
that he would himself place the crown on her head, nevertheless she could not see 
the King. The Dnke acted tlms in order to deceive her, hut he was himself deceived. 
I saw yesterday tbe prison in tbe Tower where he is couboed, and there is no danger 
ef Us meUng bie eaeepe. By tbe Qneen*s invitati<ni» tbe envoys of Flanders, on 
ikeir letn to London* wore lodged it ber Palace of St. James. London^ 1553.'' 



Art. XII.— -Fans/, A Tragedy, Part the Second. Rendered from 
the German of Goethe. By Archer Gurney« London. Senior. 
(D. Nutt.) 

Ih the November Number of the Westminster for 1 842 was inserted 
a most abusive critique on a version of the Second Part of Faust, by 
Mr. A. Gurney, which had recently nade its appearance. The most 

unmeasiirctl terms of reproach were showered on the translator's de- 
voted head in tins article, and a tone of most unkindly alAisivencss 
towards a youner atuhor was adoptetl, wliirh woulcl of itself liave gone 
some way in loducing us to Uke uy the cudgels iu his bthaif ; espe- 
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cially when we called to niRd the enofmoiis diflkoltiet which miiet 

nccciinrily have attended the rendering into any language of that 
stupendous prodoction of the human mind — the Second Pari of 
Faust. The W€9tndnster, indc 1, commenced the critique to which 
we are now alluding with the following obflenrations 

Wxx&i \a the work which the student of Gennui first reads, firtt trenrietet, nd 
lut sndentandi. Ta render it into any language would be impoeg&Ue— to giro Ilur 

faintest image of it would require itrtTnenpr labour, backed by ^rrnt acquirements. 
But the Second Part of Faust, though quite equal to the First in its way, is still 
more opposed to a translation, from its enigmatical, symbolical, andaUusi^e nature, 
no leal than fnm the exqnidtewitdiery of Ut espnaaiiona." 

Now, this being ihe case, it was obvious that great allowances should 
be made tor the shortcomings in any translation of such a work, par- 
ticularly m one in which the metres of the original were closely fol- 
lowed, and the rhymes throughout retained. But the WestminMter 
Critic did not rest content with general denunciations of Mr. Gurney's 
incompetence, but proceeded to give what were meant to be specific 
proofs of the grammatical ignorance of the translator of that langoage 
from which he had undertaken to translate. Now, in perusing these 
supposed proofs of Mr. Gurney*8 incompetence, we were somewhat 
astonished to find that the reviewer had himself made the most grievous 
mistakes, and betrayed his own profound i<?fnorr\nce of the Germnn 
tongue. Mr. Gurney's version, on the contrary, we found to be a 
somewhat free, indeed, but in the main a correct translation of the 
original. Under tliese circumstances, we resolved to expose the igno- 
rance which ])ad adopted this acriiaoniously condemnaicrv tone, in 
speaking of one who was evidently a much better German ^cliolar 
than the critic who attempted to hold him vp to ri^ule. We tbeie* 
fore devoted a short article in our Review to a notice of the ITctf- 
nmster's blunders, and felt some satisfaction, we admitt in applyinr the 
rod. In the TTeflmtiis^tfrV May Number for this year, there nas,bow- 
ever, appeared another short article, in which the critic has attempted 
to vindicate himself, and to expose us as supremely ridiculous in en- 
deavouring!: to defend such a *' very version." In this article 
the WestmimUr Reviewer has tried to shield himself under thn aiithoritT 
of Mr. Hayward ; and as he does not yet appear sufficientlv limnbled', 
we think it advisable to show clearly, that that gcntlemnn. instead of 
supportitjg, confuteij ins errors, — and thus to take away Irom liim the 
last shadow of right in a matter in which he is so i^agruntly and so 
wonderfully in the wrong. Before we do this, however, we would 
advert to a notice or criticism of Gurney's Second Part of Faost, which 
now lies before us, in one of the most lespectaUe critical journals of 
Germany, the Leipsic " Blatter fiir Literarische Unterhaltuns.*' Thit 
criticism extends through two Numbers of that Journal, and ifils neariy 
five columns. Some portions of this we must quote, that the reader 
may be enabled to jud^e in how far it bears out the recorded opinions 
of the Westminster on this ^nhjeet. The latter, be it remembered, 
in au article which only filled two pages, declared that Mr. Gumey 
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" was liable to the charge of perpetual miaoooception ; that hia po€m 
«aa the moat tedioaa the reviewer had ever met with, and as anlike 
Goethe aa Mr. Gamey could well have made it had he directed hit 
facalties that way ;«^that the adornmenta with which Mr. Gumey had 
beautified bis work were worae thaa inaipkl ;<»that tliey were ludi- 
crously abanrd, becaoae they were quite opposed to Goethe's style ; — 
that a few months' lessons in German would improve his knowledge of 
ihe meaning, but tliat nothing could make him « tmn^Intor," Skc. 
These, and similar remarks, with such epithets applied to the renderings 
of various passages as lame, trivial, milk and water, &c., were very 
plentiful in this notice ot two pages; and, finally, the critic wound up 
ds follows : — 

"It ta really a pity that erer such labour nhouid be tlirown away in propagating 
a venion like tke present of ao greet m work as the Faust, becausu there are too 
mauf Kffkh reacurB viady to aave themialfM tha trovUa of raadinf tba origfaiBl, 

or of proTiouncing on a distortion liVo t!ic present as if it were the original. To 
Mr. fjurnry himself we wuuUl recornnutid more serious preparation the next time 
hit ondertakca anj work, with a mure rigid interrt^atioa of his own fitnesi for 
Hf—HillililBt H •' 

Of courae, when io high end mighty en authority as the Westmimter 
has deUvered its sentence of condemnalion> we could not think of op- 
posing our insignificant opinion to its magniloquent** ipse dixit but 
tortunately for Mr. Guniey we are enabled to cali anotlier witness to 
•he bar, whose evidence is niorp likoly to benefit him than our own 
could do. Thus speaks the Lcipmc Literary Journal, for June 6lh and 
7dj, 1843, ot Gurney*s Faust, Part Second : — 

" The admirable critical tmnelator of the First Part nf Goethe's Faust, A. Hay. 
ward, says, in the Preface to oue of his laat editions, that he advises English people, 
from reverence for the First Part, not to read the Second at all, because the former 
to Mtf wmd tenrMif aonpleted bj Margtret*8 doBfeoa scene, that the sequel, 
morin? as it does in the vs^^ne realm of dreams and ideas, could only weaken the 
effect produced. Since then at least three translations of the Second Part have 
followed the ten or twelve translations of the First. We were not able to convince 
o md ye s that Bayward was wrong, from the specimens of the former attempted 
▼ersions which we havr had nn oppnrtunity of sccinc:. How should an Engliphraan 
ht able to thread the fantastically hibyrinfhine course (if the philosophising ancient 
bard, where the German himself has su mucli diihcuity in following him over those 
hdgbls end depdw, and into tiiose stngnler eaves and ravines, thnmgh all of which 
the poet has wandered, led, as it would at first appear, by the mo.st capricious fancj. 
A yo!in» Enjli-^hnnn, Arrher Gumey, who, a« hear, has spent a long time in 
Germany, and made liimsuif acquainted, m W cimar and other pUces, with German 
hibiti aid caetons, and Gennan ways of thiaUag* has now Tentored completely, 
ud in rhymed verses-^not to translate, but io render into English, the Second Part 
»f Faust. We read in truth this rendering with ever-wiiing astonishment, wonder- 
va^ how it should be posuble for an Englishman to make that clear to the practical 
Biftiih nation, wUeih has remained mysterioos to the ideological Germans. ' Won* 
f^rrfult' we again exclaim: 'this Englishman has succeeded in making that firm, 
'iiich even for us wan un<<.o]id, and in giving that which chRrmed n«« from its mystery 
aa e(|aaUy charming lucidity. And still more wonderlui 1 he has a poet's mind, 
•ad a ftncHbl and trnlj poetel diction } and he has Imown so well how to employ 
this, that we Germans, too, follow with pleasure his flowing and melodious verses, 
wbifb miske mnnv thmgn clearly evident that the original has left half indistinct. In 
o&e word, this i£ingUsli version reads more agreeably, more freshly, more flowingly. 
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Bum dfltity* tfwB nmy of the eni^atical and u i yile i toiMl y abatnel wiiMi M 

Goethe. It cmilf! not be said of the First Part, thnt nny one trnnslntinn hrid at all 
cqunllrd the ori^nii.il in naive power of expressioa. Here, too, many of our readers 
may be horritieii by our bold assertion, and exclaim, that this Englishman must hate 
smeared the lime firom hit nwgh trowel over tin beaatiftil hieroglyphs of die 
original. Perhaps, bore and there ; but now no hieroglyphs arc left : the beholder 
flees noticrht but what is e([ually clear and beautiful.' — * We have then a free trans- 
lation before us, — free in the true sense of the word,— in which the transiauir 
beeomes a poet again for bit own nation.' — * How admlraUy and diaraeteriatieiDft 
liowevrr, >Tr. Ciirney ran franxfafe, let the following- pnssai^e, in a lighter TPin, de- 
inoastrate.' — It wouhl not be ditCrult to r|tiote filino^t numherless lyric and drastic 
passages from this work, and others from the dialogues — passages distinguished by 
that union of nfleetlftt nnd conversational power which is only to be foood §■ 
Faust — all of which arc rendered in their full power and freshness by the translator. 
How ric h is the English 1 int?iinc;e in expressions for outward and material objeets ! 
When our German mother tongue is in danger of losing herself in abstractions, it is 
fnm her Ea^^&A diild tbat alw may ever draw fresh life and vifonr; tbetelbut ■■ 
many a German has no doubt read for hi.*? instruction Hayward's translation of the 
First Part, (its short practicnl notes should be tmnslated into German,) so might 
many a German study with advantage this rendering into the true Kngiish vena- 
cttla^^ta AngUelntioii of Esoft, Ftet Seeoadt by G«niey,-^tf noi in order to 
gather critical instruction, at least to widen his range of thought. Most remark- 
able examples will be found here of the differences betwixt these two so nearly con- 
nected nations/ — * Finally, most worthy of observation are the artifices, by means 
of wUdi the Bngliah treiidator bas avoMed, with mvob taet and bnowledge of wbal 
he was about, the introduction of those repulsive images and sensual allusions, which 
an Kngiish ear could not well bear to hc^ir, ntnl yet has managed to do this ia sofih 
a manner that he cannot be reproached with having translated incorrectly.' " 

Perhaps soma of our readers may be inclined to think that this 
critique must err as widely od the side of praise as the notice of the 
Wesiminster on that of blame. At all events, the German Journal telb 
a very diflerent tale from the English publication. We shall give oor 
readers a few extracts from the work in question before we conclude, 
which will enable them to decide for tlietiiselves which of tliese rival 
critics has conic ucarfst to the truth in Ins appreciation of the merits 
of Mr. Gurney's work. But, in the first place, we must crave our 
readers' patience whilst we show the mingled ignorance and presump- 
tion of him of the WesimiMSter, and so enable the public to form au 
estimate of his means of pronouncing an auihoritative sentence on such 
a subject. We devote so much space to the matter, because we think 
it highly desirable that such flagrant incapacity, when combined with 
such seeming critical authority, should be fully exposed — 1st, for the 
sake of other future deserving writers who may share Mr. Guniey*s 
fate; and 2d!y, for that of the public at large, who are liable to be im- 
posed upon by such self-suthcient etlrontery, even when combined with 
the most deplorable critical iirnnrance. Wo need not say that we are 
not now about to speak of the H (.s/;/;//'s7rr Critic's opinions of the 
poetical merits or demerits of Mr. Gunicy^. version. On this subject 
we have, tV)r tlie present, nothing more to say. The gruiaiiiatical 
knowledge or .igi^orance of German of Mr. Gurney and the reviewer is 
the question here at issue. In our former short article on this subject 
we exposed many of the critic's ludicrotis mistakes— aroou^ a othera, 
hb rendering of the German word Alls/' by all tilings**' We tlico 
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told him that ** A lie " wns never employed like the Latin ** omnia" in 
this sense ; but that, on the contrary, it wus used with reference to 
some substantive, which either went before, or followed soon after it. 
We may add, that it sometimes stands tor ail persons, as in Alle lie"* 
ben ihn" — but never, for all thing's. A most violent attack luul been 
made by the critic ou Mr. Gurue^ 's reading of the tirst two iioes of 
Faust:— 

Wenn der Bluthen Friililingi Regeo 
Ub«r AHe sehwebend rinkt 

which was: — When the blossoms* Spring rain sinks over all of 
them." In this reading: the Spring rain was supposed to be designated 
flowers* rain, or ram of the flowers, from its power of engendering aud 
fivifying the blossomt. We asserted thai tliis leading was perfectly 
grammatical, and expressed our dislike to Uwt of the Weitmhuitr 
Refiewer*s, which was ** When the Spring shower of blossoms over all 
things hovering sinks." What we especially complained of was this 
serere critic's rendering the word " Alle,** in a translation purporting to 
be correctness itself, by ** all things." We will admit that the mere 
words, *' Bliithen Friihlings Regen,** may be rendered " rain of blos- 
soms," as well as " rain of the blossoms," or '* blossoms' rain ;** but, 
despite Mr. Hayward's preference of the former, we consider the latter 
interpretation correct, from the position in which " AUe" is placed in 
the second line.* But this is not the actual point at issue. The 
Westminster Critic lias adduced Mr. Hay ward and Mr. liernays 
as authorities for his translation of the word ''Alle*' as " all things.** 
The latter of these gentlemen, whom he rather ahsurdly brings 
fiNTwafd as a son of the welUkoown German Professor, and him- 
self am Ozaman^i has produced a translation of Faust, Part Second, 
in the metres of the original, but unrhymed. This is a highly credit* 
able performance, and does not clash at all with Mr. Gurney s, purport- 
ing to give only a general idea of the poetical beauties of the original, 
but to produce a far closer version than any rhyming- translator could 
possibly lay before his readers. However, in this matter Mr. Beruays 
has fallen into an error, he having really transhited *' AUe** as ** all 
things ;'* but it must be remembered that he was writing in a peculiar 
metre, besides which he had not critically undertaken to expose the 
fiuilts of another's translation in construing the passage, and might, there- 
ibie, easily Ml Into this mistake* We feel ourselves bound to add that 
Mr. Bemays is generally very correct in his readings, and has not often 

• Betides this, the German article *' der'' convey?, in this instance, the «pn«;p of 
"P^tainiog to the.'* Thus, if Goethe bad lueaut to say " the shower of blossoma 
pcrtsiBiiig to — f. #. 0/— the Spring," he would hun worded the lontciMe Ihni : — 
" Wenn det Fruhlings Bluthen Regen." Hsfiof , on the contrary, given the dis* 
tinctiTe article to BlotheD, he must have meant ** the Spring ibowert pertshdng 
totheblossoma." 

t Had he said, " a Hddelbergian or a GSttfaigiiigian," we shoiild have mtder- 
Aood the nwnfaig of the anertion, but how a mere resideDce at Oxford can enable 
a mnn to be a better German wholar than his neighboiifs, we cannot for the life of 

u» discover. 
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missed his auilior's meauiLigs. And now for Mr. Hayward, wliom 
the Westminster Critic lias also sununoned to the bar m thi« luatler. 
He translates — " When the Spring shower of blossoms drops wavering 
over all, wheu the Belds' green blessing smiles on all the earthborn.'* 
Now surely it is very evident here the! the fiiM ell'' tefen to per- 
tons. Otherwise Mr. Hay waid would have added the word ** thinga 
for it will be felt immediately on a peruial of the paaeage, bj overf 
EngVsb reader, that all/* when thus employed alone in English, is 
lar more likely to e%oify all men than all thmgs. Yet the Westminster 
Critic f^oes on to lay, if the reviewer," (meaning ourselves,) ** after 
this, will persist in 8ayinp:,t1mt*iiber Alle'doesnot mean 'overall thm^/ 
we envy him the profund ily and accuracy of his knowledge of German." 
We have seen tbr\t Mr. Hayward translates AUe," *' all," and not ** all 
things ; " but even if he had fallen into the error of the M'cstminster Re- 
viewer, thai error would not cease to be one. Once more we repeat it, 
•* all men love him," mav be rendered by " Aile iieben ihn but to 
express all things, as in the sentence, " all things look up unto God," 
we cannot nie Alle«" but only 'the nenter of the sioeular^ " AUes.^ 
Again, the last four lines of tlie first stania, chanted by the fairies io 
chorus, were most ludicrously translated by the TFeslaitafler Reviewer 
after the following fashion " Gently murmurs Me sweet tranqnillityy 
te." We exposed the absurdity of this, assuring him that it was not 
tranquillity which murmured, but something else that went before, and 
that Frieden, the German word for this tranquillity, was in the accu- 
sative, and not ihe nominative case. The reviewer has quoted Mr. 
Hayward's version of the last four lines, leaving out tliat of the i>rc- 
ceding four, from which it would have been seen that Mr. Hayward 
translates, twilight '* gently murmurs sweet tranquillity, rocks the 
heart to childlike rest, &c/ To give our readers a clear conception of 
this passage, we will ouote thie stana from a more literal vcnion of 
this scene which Mr. Gumey has forwarded to us.* It wOl be aeeo 
that he has followed our advice in discarding his former perfect; 
gnunmalical but las poetical reading of this passagSt which con- 

• It iDQst be •oofunsd tiimt thit first icene of Mr. Carney's producUoo ii WA at 
dosdy rendered am thfl rest of his work ; and this he kss himself setisAMtoeilf 

acrounted for in a communication which he has addressed to us, thanking' ui- for out 
former defence of his cau&e, and inclofiing the Tcroiou above referrcil to. This 
scene, it appears, was translated bj Mr. Gumey several years ago, before any of the 
Mst cifbii work, and it was then corrected, Mid. fai polivt of teet, wmodrfiad vita • 
view to preater metncal beauty, by his father, who did not himsrlf understand 
German. Still Mr. Gurney says, that be hked his father's tr'ni^ uion, a? he calls 
it, ao much, and considered it to correct in all main mait&rt^ thai be could nut pre* 
vail OB himself to throw it avayt when tone years after h« took op and ooMyloted 
the work. lie adds, to prevent tlir possibility of misajiprehenpion, that, with the 
exception of two lines in the second scene, there i? no ?in<^1e passage in the rest of 
the work which has been corrected or at ali altered by any other person tha n hitu- 
■df. This oceounts for what wo ooald not oondt oa ot Snt wdl tmdintMMl tko 
difference betwiit tLe 8tyK nnd rmnncr of the first scene, and all the ensuing ones. 
We may aloo obsrrvc, that the further Mr. Gurney wcTit in his translation, the more 
literal Le became, so that all but about the first biaif of tbe hrat act has been keyt 
Tory oloM to tho origiMl. 
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ttnied the verb " lispeh" as the second person of the imperiihre ad-* 
dicssid 10 the fidry q>rite8, ihr Elfen" beings undentbod - 

When the lephyrt, gently bretliiliif , 

Hover o'er the yerdant plain, 
Softest shades and mists enwreathing 

Summoaa Twilight in her train ; 
Wldmen loir of MMito ttoftali* 

Rocia the beftrt in infant rest, 
And conceals the daylight's porUls 
lo the far and ailent West/' 

Hera the woide in the origiiuily ** fnm the eyes of the tiied one,** are 
omitted at the conclusion^'eo the Weiiminster Reviewer will of course 
find fresh food for discoBlent* However, his mistakes remain not the 
kss ludicrous from his own eitreme critical tev^ly ; and, perhaps, in 

takms: the accusative Frieden for the nominative, and translating 
" Gently murmurs the sweet tranquillity," he may be said to have sur- 
passed himself. These are the two matters on which the Westminster 
Cmic labours to exonerate Jiimself from the charge of i^inorance. 
Alle, he maintains, does mean all thin^^ and tranquillity does murmur ; 
t. 0. siissen Fnedtn is ui the nominative case. With respect to various 
ethtr charges brought against him he shows do fight at all, with one 
MfiCary exception. He, in bis mnch debated article, had so stopped n 
passage ol Mr* Gimey's tmnslatimi, as to render it absolute nonsense^ 
sad bi^ then asked whether it wes not nonsensical. For this we le* 
proached him somewhai severely. In his reply, he attempts to justify 
Mself on the score of an error in tiie printingt ^d inquires how we 
can excuse ourselves for having written Uammerung with one m in out 
article, if we are so severe upon him for s«rh a casual inaccuracy. 
Now we neeti scarcely point out Uie enormous dirtlereiice betwixt tiie 
two cases. When a cntic quotes a passage for the sake oi exposing 
it* absufdily, he is at least bound to quote it correctly — and no excuse 
can be tendered for such errors in priming as siiuuld make the passage 
altogether uuintelligible. With respect to the word Diimmerung, liie 
Wntmm$t€r Critic's knowledge of German was piobablY not suffi- 
eaiatlj piaciioal for htas to be aware that any peraon in the habit of 
viitiiig that language would only draw a line above the first m to ex- 
pnu the aecood In that word, thus ^Diimerung. Of eourse the 
prialsr did not understand this, and the error was inadverlSAtlj 
slbirad to remain. If» further^ in the numerous notices to the articw 
ea Diniey the printer forget to do the same in Italian, we presume 
tbis is to be put down to our ignorance; but the public will not 
believe so readily the word of a Westminster Reviewer against scliolars 
and gentlemen. But this attempt to turn the tables upon us, when 
ibe carelessness (to use iIjc very mildest expression) of the uileuding 
critic is clearly so extremely reprehensible — this attempt, we say, 
would really excite our astoniithment, if any thing on the part of tiiat 
awst remarkable reviewer could do so. On one subject, in which, for 
tks pwiaffation of Ua crilleal sspntnliony an aniww woohl be moio 
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especially needful, ** tiie unfortunate ** in questioti is altos^ether siU^nt. 
We allude to las iranslation of** Unerliortcs liurt sich nicliL," (ihe Un- 
heard of or Supernatural cannot be heard), ai ** the Unheard knoFM 
itself not.'* The pomposity with which our Wettminiter firiend ex- 
pounded the paMge wm vastly amusing, as well as the virtnous in- 
dtgnatbn wttli which he chafed at Mr. Oumey's version, who, avoid- 
ing this rather extraordinary Germanism, had simply said, Sight is 
blinded, Amtih^ lost,*' We observe, by the bye, that he it more Uteral 
m hit new version of this scene, translating— 

** List jon trnmpets, elvei astoonded I 

Sight is blinded, hearing wounded, 
None the unearthly tones may bear.*' 

And now, to adopt a more serious tone — is it not a great misfor- 
tune for literary men, that sucii self-sufficient and iL^^-norant critics as 
he of the Westminster should be enabled to lord it over unfortunate 
authors, and to crush their butiding hopea by his inexorable fiat of 
doom? Ignorance siioald at least be cliariiable ; it requires charity 
itself, and what it needs it should bestow. In this case we have a 
young writer bringing his first production before the pnUb, in modest 
«M>n£ly Numbers— « production which has probably cost him mudi 
labour, and which has merit enough to draw forth the most enthnsiasftic 
encomiums from Oerman critics— (for we see, from Mr, Oaroey*t 
advertisements, that the Berlimaa Magazine has also most favourably 
noticed his work) — we see this production, I say, brought forward by 
an author who has passed, as he has himself informed us, almost half 
his litc in Germany; and yet he isj lold by a Quarterly Critic, who 
assume? a tone of the most arrogant superiority, that a few lesson? in 
German wnnl'l improve his knowledere of his author's meanin<r — that he 
is liable lo the cliarge ol perpetual misconception — that Ins poem is 
one of the most tedious the reviewer ever met with, and as unlike 
Goethe m it was possible to make it — and finally, that it was a dis- 
tortion," which ought never to have been brooght before the poblie. 
And all thts» remember^ in an article in which the reviewer contrives to 
expose his own ignorance of German by half a dosen grammatical 
errors within the space of two pages* This is really stupendous. We 
shall now leave the delinquent reviewer to his, we trust, repentant me- 
ditations, entrcatirif^ )iim to abandon all German »;nbjects to some one 
or other ol ins coadjutors, and find out some field lor himself in which 
he may be more at home. And now we must proceed to give our 
readers some extracts from Mr. Gurney's traii.-.l.iiiou before we con- 
clude these remarks, which have stretched to far beyond their intended 
length, but have not been entirely thrown away, if they have tended 
to eipoae one of those abuses, which are, alaa I but too common in 
the critical world — the condemnation, namely, of deserving authors by 
critics who are utterly incapacitated, by their own ignorance, from 
forming anv opinion, whether for good or for evil, on the subject of 
the particular works which these authors may have produced. One of 
the most flagrant instances of this occurs when a translator is violently 
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oondeniiied, and declared to be ignorant of the language he is trans- 
btine, by a man who knows very little about that language himself. 
But leaving; this subject once for all, we shall now endeavour to give 
ail example of Mr. Gurney's renderings of the various styles, both 
Ik^IiI and s»jrious, which diversify this extraordinary work. And first, 
uill eoinraence with the following comic but singular passage, in 
winch the ailiteration of the woids m tha oiigiual has been closely fol- 
lowed in the translation. It occurs in the midst of the Classical Wal- 
purgis Night, or meeting of classic spectrea on tlie phuDS of Phanalia» 
10 which Mephiatopbeles finda himself rather out of place, but still, 
beiag a devil who has seen the work], endeavours to adapt himself to 
existing circumstances, and thus courteously addresses the sphinxes 
sad griffins around him 

M Hail to die basnteou maids, tlie greybesTds wlssl 

Oriffin <snarUnp). 
Not greybeard, Sir, but gritiin. ^io reiation 
Betwilt thoiB wordi, be mre, Sir. Wonliaiiane v. J 

The priflul astors of thdr Mvstion t 

Grey, grumbling", e:rfltin^, (^roantng^, grannftnn, glOOBI i 
Kach odioua sound oor learned ears dismays ; 
I hate your fr l n and ffnmm, I hateyov yrty*. 

Mephittophelet. 
"Without the slightest wish to start a tiffin, 
I must remark that GaiF forms part of Ghikfin. 

Qriffin {tnarling «t e^M, m so ewr «0er), 
Mr, Sir, tout base sag g oi tto ns canaot piin* 

For isrnorance WIS over wrisdom's bane. 

Know, Griffin comes from Gripe* Oh, word sublime 1 

Roficod In otery age, 'neotii erory ciHino* 

Know ho on earth has loudest cause to boast, 

Who giaspa tho ftmnost ami who gripos the most." 

We shall now pass to the Third Scene of the Thiid Act, tfie 
gisater part of which, our readers will observe, is not rhymed. The 
passage we shall next quote is extremely beautiful in the original, and 

in a metre not easy to translate. A few explanatory observations will 
be needful to make what follows clearly intelligible. Faust, in this 
extraordinary work, is su[)i)Ojed to be imited willi Helen, and they 
are imagined to have dwelt <or some time in a spacious cavern in 
Arcady with Pliorcyas as their attendant, whilst Helen's maidens are 
ilainbering at the muuili of the cavern. Phorcya^ al last issues trooi 
it and aw&es the sleepers. The^r start up and demand to know what 
thia^ may have be&lfen their mistress whilst they were lost in their 
OMgic slumber. The ancient hag replies :~ 

Pkorcyat, 

" Hearken, then I In yonder esvems, yonder bowers and grottos s ssBlUaf f 

Home and «he!ter have been gFMtod, tolo tOme fond rand loVOTS, 
To our lord and fairest lady. 

Chorwt. 
What? Within thsre? 

Yes, divided 

Ann the world, with mu aluue as Cuthfol servant, dwelt they gladly. 
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HiKhlj l|Oiu>ur«d stood I near thsm. butt as eonfidsntes hsssemstbt 
GasM I ftmndlbr other pastinie* Tomed sow bare, now tbsce la sileiioe« 
Roots, and btfk, and herbs coUectlng, each of health the aonee and finuCaiBi 
And they thii reaiafaied alone. 

Hel thou speak'st u if within these subtemnesn worlds wen ljing» 
Woods and meadows, lifcee end liverH-ore tikj Isynds Mae er Ine? 

Phorcya»» 

Tme in sooth, Epddj maidens I there lark fathomless abj?se», 

Halls and courta that never end them — lost an tboi;^ht throogh these I passed. 

Of a sudden, nlrtbftil langhter ediooa thfoogh tte eafe*i leeessas; 

And behold ! a boy of beauty to and fro la Ughtly aprinsing 

From the mother to the father : nnd the ^[reetinj^s, the caresses, 
Eager love's delighted toj int^s, cries of joj and aurthful anticst 
They oonfnsed my wonderin^^ bool. 

He. e naked wluflssa geidesi like a fawn wifhovt Us mldnesa. 

Leaps npon the ground beneath him ; but the gronnd with quick rea^ioa 
Casts him upward to the ether, and thus twice, thus thrice reboondiagf 
He the o*erarching raults attains. 

Wildly anzloaa oriea the mother — Spring and leap as best thoo pleasest, 

Rut bewjire, beware, thou fly'st not; flight, my child, to tliee's denied* 
And theiOYiag father counsels : — in the earth that power resideth, 
Which impels Uiee npwards— -let thy/oot but touch the earth in paaaiof , 
And, likefiuned Antsses, qidskly thou shalt new won Tigour gain. 

Tlius then, spring'! he on the rock'3 o'erhan^ing brow, and o'er the diesns 

Leaps to yonder cliff beyoiul it, like a ball that liies through air. 

But, behold 1 withio a fiuuiure's gaping rent, he now hath vanished, 

And for ever lost appears he. Moihar weepa, and Ihthsr whispers 

Words of comfort — awe-struck Stand T. But what sight ai^ain behold we ' 

Lay cone t lied there \voudrou<! treasures i Qarmeots, all with flowers ea»brotdered, 

He hath Jonued with graceful care. 

Ribbons round bis arms are weving, fiBste loeud hie hteest heee teised liMea s 

In hi;; hand the goltkn lyre, like a youthful Phoebus beamuigy 

Steps he on the chff abo? e a», to the rocky edge ; we wonder, 

And the parents ail delighted, join in rapture's fond embrace. 

Bet whet shiase aiomnd his tresses? whet asayineaii theae besettof g|ovy? 

Fall they from some golden circlet, or from genius' inward fire ? 

Thut he rnorci in ^aceful measure, even as boy himself revealing, 

As the future Lord of Beauty, in whose light and youtiifui members 

Mosio sesfltf to dwell aadfiafBr; end e'en tfa«i ahall ye hdold hhn-^ 

Hies sbsll heerhie voice ofiaegie gais, and wondert end ednlie." 

At last EuphorioD (who typifies Poetical Genius, and more eepectally 
Jloid Byron) inii6tm>m tbe cavern wkh Fautt and Helen, and a htmm^ 
tiftil ioent felbwe. Enphorkm longs to soar on high, and ia willi 
diftenUy leetiainad by liia parents. (AH thw teens is supposed le be 

JMe end Jhiisl. 
M Child of Love, eUld of Hope, 

Boy whom we cherish, 
Give not thy feeUn^ scops, 

Or thon amst p«riah 1 
0*er yon vale's bordsrs 

IftirthliiUy stray. 

Enphoinciiu 
But for your orders 
Keie t dslef.*' 
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Aod then he entwines himseit amongst the chorus, and draws them 
into the dance, lioging, as they move io ever-cbangiog circles — 

^Vhcn, tboa, thy anai to bright 

Softly entwinest ; 
When 'neatix thy trMses' ai^t 

StarillM th«ni sUiiMt t 
When thT li^ht feet have pot 

Over the earth so faft, 
Like sepbyn soft in air 

HpafMiing ww hsre» noir thsie $ 
Then U thy charms' spdl east 

O'er U8, fair child I 
Ail the most cold and wild 

LoTttheestlMt." 

Bui all is in vain. These delights cannot detain the fng^itive. The 
tramp of glory calls him from afar. He mounts on high and sees 
Greece in the distance, a field of war and strife. He feels himself 
bouud to aid its inhabitants in their conflict with their oppressors, 
and soars ever higher in order to pass the mountains which surround 
the vale. Till now he has only sprung from cliff to cliff, but at last 
he feels wings expanding, aod tesolves to fly. Alas t his temeritv leads 
• but to his ruin, and he ftdls dead at his parents* feet. We wished to 
quote the entire of the mourning dtr^e which follows — and which would 
be the more interesting to the English reader, from its evident allasion 
to Byron's fste^-bot this our space forbids. Here, however, is an 
esuaa:^ 

'* Boffn tQ €bQ flvfh*! fUfSft blossomi, 
Sprang from sires who high held SWI^, 

Thon, alM I on falsest bosoms 
Ctilsd'il yonfh sod love amy. 

Thtoo WIS syo i iiht ham ta4 l i i nl , 

For each sorrow pity mild, 
Kindest love of woman fairest^ 
And tho song of genini wQd." 

And here we must, at last, bring this artrcle to a c\o§e, but without 
further apologizing for its length. All the hideous rudeness and re- 
pulsive ignorance exhibited in the Westminster arise from the fact that 
the £dit0£ exercises no control over his attendant gnomes. We have 
beard that the present Editor is a Tery worthy ooidwainer m Smith- 
fisid* If so, we entreai him to remember the adage, No tmUa aUfft 
crspidam," and then we promise him that he shall have the losl 
fiomtis. 

aSKBHSaaBBBBESaBSBBBEatKa 
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Art. XII. — The Despatches of Hernando Cortes^ the Conqueror of 
Mexico J addressed to the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; written 
during the Conquest, and containing a Narrative of its Events. 

* Now first Iransluttd from Iht original Spanishy by George Folum. 
New York : Wiley & Putnam. 

CoLUWP.rs, Cortes, and Pizarro — discoverer of the New World, the 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru I Before these names how puny 
look the moderns — for what a confidence in their mission do these 
men exhibit ! Corles always surprised and took captive our imagina> 
lion, but these Despatches certaiidy are well calculated to place him 
equally lii^h ia our judj^nteiil. We simll tiisl give a slight sketch of 
the history of the present Letters— next the early circumitaoces of the 
life of Cortes — and then proceed to the very extraordinary Epistles 
themselves. The translation before ns is made from an edition of the 
Correspondence published by Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal Loren- 
zana, in Mexico, in 1770. The original editions, probably manj — 
for the letters were published in Spain on their reception — liave, we 
believe, all disappeared. Mr. Rich, the American bookseller, ^'alued 
a copy of thd original edition of the third letter, in his possession, 
given in the present translation, at ten guineas. Antonio de vSoli;*, in 
1684, confesses hmiself then indebted to an Italian translation tor any 
knuuled^e of them. They were, however, republished in Spain, in 
1749, ni tlie " lijsloriudores Primilivos." No tiace ol the first letter 
is extant. The second was printed at Seville, in 1522; the third in 
162a: the fourth at Toledo, in 1525. 

We now proceed to the circumstances attendant on the early life of 
the conqueror of Mexico. It i» scarce necessary for us here to advert, 
having^ in a previous article done so, to the history of Columbus, or 
that mistake which led him to suppose that he should arrive at the 
Indies by a western route; one curious point of which prepossession 
may, however, !)e noticed — that he took with him several persons 
skilled in Arabic, to serve as interpreters in Mahonictaii countries. 
In 1502 and 1504 he examined tl^e coa«»t of Central America, from 
the Bay of Honduras to the Spanish IMam. Cuba naturally became 
the point whtMice, irom its proxiaiity, tuture adventnreis sallied fuith, 
to realise the mighty ideal of Columbus, and to explore his world. 
The governor of Cuba at this time waa Diego Velasquex ; in 1518 he 
equipped an expedition of discovery. This expedition determined 
Yucatan to be a portion of the main land, and not, as it had been pre- 
viously considered, an island. The rumoured success of thb expedi- 
tion, which then had not rettimed, led to the projection of a seoond, 
in which the choice of Velasquez fell on his brother-in-law, Hernando 
Cortes, as the fittest person to conduct it. Educated in Spain, at the 
University of Salamanca, Cortes had ciuip;]it ihe spirit of the iiour, and 
even preferred the New World as a theatre for action to the victorioiis 
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banner of Gonsalvo dc Cordova. Receiving a small ouliU, ho joiaed 
hii kipanaii, Ovando, in Su Domiogo ; and when an expedition was 
fitted oat for the conqneal of Cuba, in 151 1, accompaDied it. Here, 
•fler the subjugation of the ishnd, he met with a aieler of Vekiquez, 

and attaioed no small prosperity as an agriculturalist. Velasquez, 
however, became ultimately jealous of Cortes, but was unable to detain 
bim from his projected expeditioo^ or to damp hit energies in its pur- 
suit. The fceling^ of Cortes, in settins; oMt on ♦his expedlt'on into 
Paynim Land, was precisely that entertained by the " preux cheva- 
liers," in the tiroes of the crusade. It was, he considered, his voca- 
tion to cumpel the Heathen to embrj^ce Christianity. As for nice 
uoints of casuistry or theology — on these Cortes tiuubled not his 
brain, nor that of his converts. There is but one God and Saviour 
^-Charlei the £mperor ia his best Catholic servant^ and I am his sub- 
jectt mi^^i form bis short oonfemion. The converMons of Cortes and 
Mahomet are not very dissimilar-— for the sword was the instrument by 
which both proselyted to the crescent or the crom. True is it that 
Cortes proselyted to truth— Mahomet to error; but the judgment, 
whether of Indian or Arab, was probably as little called into question 
by the one as llie other. Cortes set out with this motto : — ** Frienc^s, 
III U5 fullow the banner of the cross; and, if we havn faith in that 
stdudard, we shall conquer." With this, invoking St. Peter, his 
patron saint, he sailed, on the 18lh of February, 1519. Nor did 
Cortes show himself, from first to last, other than a slout defender of 
what he understood to be Catholic principles. He certainly was the 
OMst daring Iconoclast that ever lived. Before him Knox dwindles 
into nothii^ — for he simply broke the images, when the people were 
osavinced of their futility^ and when he held a force strong enough to 
tnpport him ; — ^but Cortes^ from first to last, from the first small island 
which he made, to MexicOi where he was beleaguered with millions, 
showed idolatry no quarter. It is true bis saints, Virgin Mary and 
cnicrfixes, formed a species of "Revanche;" but he seems to have 
met thi? question always with unwincing earnestness. Yet when we 
consider tlie Indian wonderment at the fire-arms and the horses, we 
neeci not feel surprised if Cortes assume the ancient position occupied 
by a Bacchus or a Hercules. The simple people, hearing the horses 
Dei^b, inquired what it rneaiU ; being told Lliat the animals were 
oflended with them for fighting against them, they begged their horses' 
pardon, and gave them roses and Turkey hens to eat. It was at Vera 
Cros that Cortes landed fi)r his conquest, and singular to say, on a 
Good Friday. 

His victory at Tabasco over the Indians was accompanied by the 
fortunate result of a deputation reaching him from another city, Cem- 
poal, petitioning for his aid against the Mexican ruler, Muteczurva. 
Cortes immediately formed thegrand idea of subjugating the Mexicans 
to the Spanish Governnieiit. Cempoal is described as containing 
60,000 inhabitants, and the Spaniards called it a second Seville. 
The Cacique of this place complained bitterly of Muteczuma, and. 
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oenoe of Meitco, the capital of Matecanna, After eettling tibe fint 
Spanish Colony, Vera Crus, Goiteiietout on his expedrtioD agaiatt 
liiat city. At Cempoal, Cortes, afler admonishiDg the Caciqoe on hie 
idolatry, and unsuccessfully, ordered hit soldiers to enter the templet 

and dpmolisTi the idols. This was at first violently resisted, but Cortes 
having seized the Cacique himself, and four of the priests, compelled 
them to calm the insurgents, and then ordered the priests themselves 
to burn the broken idols. Thus did Cortes extinguisii idolatry in Cem- 
poal. From this point we follow the course of Cortes by the letters. 
From Cempoal he set out with 15 horse and 300 infantry to con- 
qoer Mexico/ He left io Vera Cms 150 men aad 2 horses, and the 
whole proTinee of Cempoal in perfect peace and teciuity, contaimng 
50,000 warriors, 50 townt ano fortiesset, all tubjecU of hie Most 
Cathoh'c M ajesl^ Charles V, Ho had previously stranded bit thipi, 
and thereby cut oflf all hopes of retreat. Levying gold aad provi- 
sions, ** en route," Cortez wended his way. His first step into the 
enemy's qu^irters was at Sienrhimnlen, four days' journey from 
Cempoal. Here Cortes assured the Cacique that the Emperor pos- 
sessed some knowledge of Mutecxuma, as he writes the name of the 
Mexican ruler, — it was certainly a rather distant acquaintance,— 
and had ordered him to visit him purely to pay his respects to that 
sovereign. 

In his route ftom thb place he entered a monntatn pest^ where the 
imalletc skill on the part of the Mexicans might have pat an end to 
the whole force of Gortet. Three days of a desert nmte, and io an 
eatremely cold region^ led Cortes to a populoos valley, the lord of 
which stoutly refused to contribute gold without permission of Mutec* 
zuma. Cortes left him, assuring him that he would receive iostrucCioBa 
to that effect soon. After a delay of a few days in this re<rion, he pro- 
ceeded forward on his route, meeting with otijer caci(jues very drffe-> 
rently disposed, and prepared to show him every attention. He had, 
by advice of the Cempoallans, sent forward messengers to Tascaj- 
teca; as they did not return, he set out for that province. After ad- 
vancing four leagues he was attacked by the Indians in considerable 
ftMCOy hott at cS>rtet tellt us hhnself, they were on honehack, and 
therefore charged with perfect tafety to themselves. On one oooatSon 
they ictnally fonnd themtdvet vnetpectedly in the midst of 100,000 
Indians, with whom they were engaged all day until tantet. Gortet 
had, however, 6 pieces of ordnance, 5 or 6 hand gnnt, 40 archers, 13 
horsemen, and describes himself as suffering no other inconvenience 
than the labour and fati<!:ue of fiphtin^, and hnn^er. He had also 
400 Indians from Cempoal, and 300 from another region. 149,000 
men, however, attempted to force his camp, but after four hours' 
fighting drew oii. 

Fifty Indians came the next day uudir pretence of furnishing pro- 
visions, but really with the intention of spying the entrances into ihc 
camp. Cortes suspecting them, interrogated them closely, and oi| 
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discovering; tlie facts from them, cut off their hands and sent them 
back to their leader. A night attack bv the enemy was completely 
dittcoiiifited ; but some distrust began to prevail among the troops of 
Cortes at their singular position among so numerous a people. Mes- 
sages cam ftC tint period ftom wioMt chieli to entreat the tid of 
Cortei. He leeetved tliem as tobjeete of the Empeiory and to bim 
tbey fMMuned fiutbfbL Ifenengera eoon afterwaidt arrived firom 
Muteczuma himself, who, ivith a degree of pusillanimity wholly incon- 
ceivable, proffered submitibn to Cofftet, and offered annual tribata; 
but requested not to be (avonred with a visit from him. Cortes con- 
tinued to nu^mcnt in foroe until ftill 6,000 Indiana were regularly 
engaged on his side. 

Various deputations reached him, still advancing on Mexico, from 
Muteczuma, and on more than one occasion the Spaniards witnessed 
a singular ceremony. When the envoys wereof hi^h rank, and alighted 
from a litter, the inferior poruon ol the Ueputaliou began to remove 
stones from their path, and to clean np the ground before them.* 
None of theae depntattona could stop Cortes, until at laat he leaehed 
Kciico, wheie Mutecioma reeeived bioi, acoompanied by two hundred 
aebiea, aupported on his righl and left by his brother and another 
oaciqee. Tfie onW variatioa in dieia between the three waa, that 
Malacznma wore ahoea. After an interchange of preaenta, on llutec* 
7um;i*s side most costly, on that of Cortes amounting to nothing, they 
seated themselves; r\nd Muteczuma read a paper to Cortes, stating 
that they (the Mexican'?) were not aborigines, but t^iat they came there 
from the east ; that, after a time, they refused submission to the nation 
from which they oriL^inahy descended, and that an oracle ran, that 
some day they would again be compelled to render their allegiance ; 
that as Cortes came from the east, the seat of their fathers, the^ had 
•a doubt he waa the agent deatined to reduce then to obedmiee* 
Cortes of eoorie was not alow in conftnaing the aimpie Mexieaaa in 
this notm that he waa the preeiae party deacribed, and hie htng 
their ancient aofereign. little doubt, we believe, now exists, that the 
Mexicans were of MongoUaii race, and therefore their kindred with 
Spain is certainly radMr questionable. After aix days' sojourn at 
Me xico, Cortes discovered that it would very much exp^'dite !iis 
plans, if Muteczuma was in his power, and not wholly free from re- 
straint. Cortes was a boUl man, and lost no time in 2:iv in<r the Mexican 
prince a hint to that effect. Wit)i tfiis request Muteczuma complied, 
though it produced a deep sensation among his people. Cortes next, 
with that peculiar ease the atteiidant on success, demanded of Mu- 
(aczuma for the Emperor a complete account of the country. He 
fttrtber reqabed hin lo resign all the rerenaea of hia country iaU> hia 
handa, and blamea the unhappy Meitfoan ftr the sorrow he ennced 

* The conformity of Chis usage with that alluded to in St. Luke, U remarkable : — • 
" Prepare ye tbe way of the Lord, make bis palhii btraigbt. Every valley ahall b« 
tiled, and every moimlaia and hill shall be brought low ; and tbe crooked dbsU be 
«sde stnighft and the roagh ways shall be osde smoeth.*'--€h. 4, 5» 
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at parting with liis all, but life. Cortes al^ made him set hid Mex- 
icang to work farious objects in gold for the Emperor. Shortly after Ifav 
Cortes removed all the veetels from the tempiei. *^ And I forbade 
them sacrificing human beings to their idols/' he adds, in his letter to 

the Emperor, '* as they had been accustomed to do ; because, besides 
being abhorrent in the sight of God, your sacred Majesty had pro- 
hibited it by law, and commanded to put to death whoever should take 

the life of another. Thu8 from that thnc they refrained from tlje 
prac iicr, and dining 'he whole period of ray abode in that cily they 
were never seen to k'll or sacrifice any human bemir ** 

If Cortes was not misinformed, the manner in which their idols were 
fo l ined was unusualiy liorrid. Some were composed of a mass of 
reeds and leguminous plants, aud kneaded with the blood of human 
hearts, taken from the breasts of living persons, from which a paste 
was made in sufficient quantity to form large statues. When thus 
completed, offerings were made of the hearts of olher victnis, which 
they sacrificed to them and besmeared their fooes with the blood. 
This is a terrible description of idolatry. 

If this spirit of cruelty prevailed in their sacrifices, assuredly it does 
not seem to have reigned in Muteczuma's heart. While Cortes was 
swaying^ his kingdom, tlie captive Mexican was amusing himself with 
his birds and fishes in his secluded palace. An event, however, 
soon occurred, tlie arrival of a body of men from Velasquez, wiiich, had 
it been duly profited by on the part of the Mexicans, they might still 
have retained their empire. Tlie fortune of Cortes was, however, 
dominant again, and the leader Narvaes was captured. The oc- 
currence, however, appears to have given sufficient courage to the 
Heitcans to attempt something, and aocoidiogljr we find that Cortes 
had great difficulty to reduce T^miztican or Mexico, and was forced to 
exhibit Muteczuma to the people. A stone thrown from the Indians 
struck Muteesumaon the head, and terminated his ioglortoos thraldom. 
Cortes was compelled to fight hard, though lame from a wound in the 
left hand. He had to charge the enemy on one occasion alone to 
relieve his troops in passing a bridge; he lost 150 Spaniards and 2,000 
Indians, with ttie son and daughter of IVIiitcczuma, and was compelled 
to evacuate Mexico. Singular to say, his reverses only proved the 
fidelity of bis allies. He was wounded m the leg, head, aud hand, 
and was twenty days recovering from his wounds. This was about 
October, 1620, but in the March folbwiog Cortes recovered Mexico. 
It was, however, a desperate and well-supported conflict. At Tacuba 
Cortes was nearly seized by the Mexicans, and only saved by the 
blow of Francisco de 01 ia, which cut off the arms of the men that 
had seized him ; and, if report can be credited, the Mexicans offered 
the Spaniards, living and dend, to their idols, pullir^g out their hearts. 
The efforts of Guaiimucin, the heroic successor of Muteczuma, who 
alone bad spirited up liis jjeople to means of successful resistance, 
proved unavaiimg. Nothing can be tnore atfecting than his interview 
with Cortes, and las speech, which we give in the words of his coo- 
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qneror : — '* That he had done all that was incumbent on him in defence 
of himself and his pnople, until he was reduced to his present condi- 
tion, and that now I mi:j;lit do with him as I pleased. He then laid hi3 
hauii on a poniard tli.ii I wore, tellin^^ me to strike liim to the heart. 
I spoke encouragingly lo him, and toid him to have no fears." The 
siege lasted seventy-five days. 

The quantity of gold found in the city was not considerable, but 
after the Empeior bad been assigned one fifth, Cortes lecommended 
Ihtt the spoils obtained in the dty, consisttog of shields of gold, 
planes, panaches^ and other articles/* he adds, " of so wondeifiil a 
character that language will not convey an idea of them/* should be 
sangaed entire to Uie Emperori to which his troops assented. Gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, seem to have been the absorbing passion of 
the Spaniards, and accordingjly no sooner did Cortes attnin the chief 
power than he set about a diligent search after every thing ot tiiis 
description. Gold of fine character from the various mines was the 
resuli of this quest. Pearls also were transmitted with t!)is to the 
Emperor. Meanwhile Temixtican lay a mass of ruins, from which 
Cortes deteraiint'd to rebuild it. He erected a inagnificeuL palace for 
himself, on the site of that of Muteczuma, in which 7000 logs of cedar 
were consumed. Hie eedar logs are often 120 feet long, and 12 feet 
vide. A plot among some Spaniards against the life of Cortes was 
ftnitrated at this period* It arose from the machinations of hb old 
enemy, Diego Velasquez. At this time, 1523, Cortes received the 
formal ratification from the Emperor of his authority as gOTemor and 
captain-general of New Spain. Cortes, too, was a captain-general in 
some force, commanding on one expedition 120 horse, 300 foot, and 
some artillery, with 40,000 nniive warriors. It is deeply to be rc- 
^tted, with such otfensive means ns prevented eifectualiy any dispute 
of !)!s authority, that the sanguinary character of his countrymen hung 
around Cortes to a damning extent on his giory and fame. He burnt 
alhre 400 caciques who had opposed him about this period. He lost 
no opportunity of recruiting his main sinew, his artillery, and« after 
diligent search, found copper in plenty for his guns, but could get no 
tin, which he cooaidefed essential to their fabrication. ** It phased the 
lord, however;" he adds, **who ever protects and provides speedily for 
our wants, that amongst the natives of a province called Tachso, I 
should meet with little pieces of it resembling very small coins, and 
continuing my researches, I found it was used as money, both in that 
province and oiherg.'* The indefatigable Humboldt has not omitted to 
notice this early tm monev. *' By the ships already arrived,*' adds 
Cortes, " I s)ia!l receive 36 brass pieces, lar<re and small, but all larger 
ihan a falconet, and about 70 iron pieces, among wliich are lombards, 
passavolantes, versos, and other kinds of cannon made ot sirained 
iron. ThuSt praised be the Lord, we shall be able to defend our* 
•elves; and in r^ard to munitions, Qodhas b§eH no U$9prmndeni, for 
»e have dtscovered saltpetre of a good qualitv, sufficient for our pur- 
poies; and we have the requisite vessels in which to bake it, although 
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much has been wastexl in the first attempts that were made. As far 
sulphur, 1 have already made mention to your majesty of a monntain in 
tins province, from which much smoke issues j out of it sulphur has been 
taken by a Spaniard, who descended 70 or 80 fathoms, by means of a 
rope attached to hi& bod^ below his arms, from which source we have so 
Ikr been enabled to obtain sufficient supplies, although, as if is attendod 
with danger, it ts hoped it will not be necessary for us to resort to Chb 
means of pcocnring it. I have constantly written to Spain Ibr luppliea, 
and your roajeity has been pleaied that there shonia be no iuhep, 
(in allttsion to his enemy Fonieca,) to prevent oar receiving them." 
Cortes was also remarkably attentive to curtailing the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and to avoid the cumbersome addition of too many prelates 
for his infant stale, and recommended Charles to petition the poy>e 
to grant him, Charles, the tenths of these parts for religious pur- 
poses. The reason is rather curious : '* For if bishops and other 
prelate? be sent, they will follow the custom practised by them for 
our sius in tiie present day, by disposing of the estates of the 
church, and expending them in pageants and other foolish matters, 
and bestowing right of inheritance on their ions (t) and relativta. A 
still greater evil wovid result from this state of things ;-^he natives of 
this country formerly had tbehr jprtests, who were engaged in conduct- 
ing Uie fites and ceremonies or their religion, and so strict were thery 
in the practice of honesty and chastity, that any deviation therefrom 
was punished with death, — now, if they saw the affairs of the cbur^, 
and what related to the service of God, were entrusted to canons and 
other dignitaries; and if ihev understood that these were the ministers 
of God whom they beheld indulging m vicious habits and profaneneps 
— as is the case in these days in Spain — it would lead them to under- 
value our faith, and treat it with derision, and all the preaching in the 
world would not be able to counteract the mischief arising from this 
source." Surely the Reformation might claim Hernando Cortes, if 
desirable, as a witness, whose testisMHiy is as strong as that of 
Boccaccio, Dante, and Maehiavelli, against Rome and Iwr imnifica- 
tions. And here we must leave Hernando Cortes; and we have riiefi 
from the pemsal of these letters wcodeHnlly impressed with his daunt- 
less energy, chiralric bravery, and personal piety, though awfully 
blended with diabolic cruelty, Asiatic cupidity, and terrible blindness 
— still the b!'»ndncs<? of hh age and chnreh — upon the ^vevd principles 
of Cliristiaii charity and l)enevolence. To Spain he added an empire, 
which she has by the justest retribution lost. We regret ihat deeper 
opportunities of observation were not afTorded Cortes, from the prac- 
tical character of his life, on the aboriginal questions. Possibly the 
peopling of the earth may yet receive deeper explanations than have 
yet been given, and certainly these letters contain far more information 
on general matters than C^r gives m ob Gaol. But the aniiquariaB 
and conquero^— the typm of the past and prasant— are rarely bwoded, 
and, therefore, the early history of Meiico is yet a mystery. 
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Ait. XIV.— rA« Oifi, A Christmat and New Years PrennL 1844. 
PJuladelphia: Hart. Wiiey de Putnam, London. 

Tbi work before ua, in point of encution and getting up, nearlj 
eqvala tlie beat of oar Bogliah Aniinab. tlie froDtbpiece, from a 
deugn bj Huntingdony engraved by Cheney, Beatrice, ia ezquittte; 
bat tbe other engiavbga, tliough many are |^>od, are not of this lama 
sapereminent description* The letter-press contains numerous papers, 
oo tbe merits of which we shall give a fair and nnbianed opinion. 
" The Cathedral** contains little more than common-place images of an 
eter-poctir subject. Ambuscades and Sorties/* with some vul- 
garity, with very peculiar Americanisms, which we confess we do not 
relish, is not bereft of humour. ** A Requiem," by J. R. Lowell, 
is, however, of very different character lo either of the prrcediog 
pieces ; it is tender, affectionate, calm, holy, and resigned, as Itequiems 
shonld be, and it is hard to think that it has not been called forth by a 
Ion of one nom than betoied. We moit, bowerer, give the antbor n 
hiat, tbat to form Terbs of aubatanti?ea is strong Ucense, and to us reads 
anaatnial, as does also the noaition of noana oat of their phcea after a 
present tense ; in lact, the fonr doaing lines even of our extract are 
aot dear. 

'* Now I eaa sas tlus desrtf— 

The gloomy cloud of clay 
That hid thy starry spirit 
It rent and blown away. 

Thy tpirit to the sky — 

I iaw its white wings quiTer, 
And knew that thou matt fly. 

*' Now I can lore thee tralj—- 
Per acddag coaMS bst waiii 
Tlic SeMH aad the Spirit* 
The Seen and the Unseen, 
lifts the Sternal Shadow, 
The Siknea borst apart. 
And the sool't boondleas Artara 
Is piaunt to ny hsut." 

** My HamUe Neighbonr*' ia not to oar taste. ^ HeaH Augury** is 
fpirited-4Mtt weak indeed, whaa compaied with MSnan's linea on the 
ApoUoy or the greater than Milman, Byron. Mumble the Peg" haa 
s tOQch of the quality of Rip Van Winkle. A translation firm the 
German of Tschokke follows—" The Journal of a Vioar/' which, as 
famiiiar to most of our readers, we pass, uttering our protest, however, 
i^ainst the assertion that it gave Goldsmith the idea of his Vicar of 
Wakefield ; since the date of the publication ot tliis latter, March 1766, 
shows clearly that Tschokke was not the source, and leaves the ori- 
ginality of Goldsmith unin:ipaired, when the date of Christmas 1765 
occurs in Tschokke's own work. Tlii;», then, gives Guldiniith tlie short 
^Nice of three months to compose and publish the Vicar of Wakefield, 
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after writleu, and is, therefore, a moral impossibility. There are cer- 
tain features somewhat similar in both stories, but not more so than in 
nuuierous other works confessedly original. *' Half Lengths from 
Life*' is written with all the clever smartness of the authoress of A 
New Home," and *<The Old Maa and the Little Darling/' Mia. 
Simimey drew tears into onr eyes, and the sweet spirit of this deOgfat- 
ful poetess certainly derrres not the least of its charms from its parity 
and Christian simpficity. <*The Moie,*' by thh lady, is in the same ex- 
quisite feeling. After speaking, like a ring of bells by water, on tlie 
earlier stages of life, she concludes with this exij^uisite stansa : — 

" And now, though my lifs from Its senltli doth wane, 
And the wraaths of its morning grow icentless andTlfai, 
Though muny n friend, who its pi^rimage blest. 
Have shrouded their heads and gone down to tbetr rest, 
Tet itUl, by my sido, viiforgetftd sad troe. 
Is the being that walked with me all the way through* 
It doth cling to the High Rock wherein is my trust,— 
May it chant to my soul when 1 go to the dust ; — 
Hand to hand, wini the fUtib tiiat mj SavUmr hath given, 
May It knssl at his ibst, 'mid the SBthems of Hcafon/' 

** The Uiikiiovvii Belle" is probably founded upon fact; at least, we 
know one story not unlike it. It is one of those sad, life- true tragedies, 
that, like '* Tne Qamester," leave an impress that they are fonnded 
on monrnfol reality. It is briefly told, beautifully described. The 
** Legend of the LaW' loses much of its power by the repeated disclo- 
sureof the Son, wUdi should have been reserved for the last strong 
point. How different the effect in the natural burst of passion by 
Bertram Risingham to Wilfrid, leading to a similar disclosure, which 
is electrifying-. The **Two Camps" is a capital Indian storv, told in 
some parts with almost as much grapiiic description as the '* Last of 
the iMoliicans." An old acquaintance, N. P. Willis, in a paper enutlcfi 
** Beware of Dogs and Waltzing," writes in his own easv, pleasing 
style, with considerable agremens" and more ** ton" than most of his 
countrymen, who, if they know the wild, describe but ill the dviUi^d 



** The Young Traders," by Seba Smith, is pleasingly told, though of 
no great novelty of incident $ the expectation is wellkept up to a very 
pleasant denouement, The Lord of Innes," though somewhat mdo-* 
drsmatic, is still no bad approach to the Scottish tales of fierce and 
desperate rivalry, which one only could give in their full dramatic 
power: since his day tales of Scotland's antient time have wanted all the 
vivid life that *• Waverley " and *'Tho Abbot"exhibit. And here we close 
onr notice of the Christmas Annual of our Transatlantic friends, and 
we wish tlu tn heartily success in every attempt to throw the embelfi>}i- 
ments and elegancies of existence over life in the far West. Bound up 
with us in the common bond of country, kin, and language, we trust 
that Jonathan wilt never forget his Engush broths, John ; elder as be 
is in strain, higher tn bearing, his deep lierahlic 'scutcheon covered with 
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the gbries of centeriefl ; bat with evert GhrislmaB and happy New 
Year will joy in the prosperity of the land of his fathers as if it were hia 
mro, or, at least, with a feeling that to England he is closer bound by 
oommon ties than to any of the powers of the earth. We farther pro- 
mise Jonathan, en revanche," that, if he will but keep hh Press in a 
little better order, he shall be safe from any cudgelling in this Review, 
since we fcL l ihv^t even Eng-hnd has little to boast of in some of her 
own Journals, either on the score of maniien or morals. 



Abt. XV. — Account of the Atesh Kedah^ a Biographical Worh 
mt the Persian Poets, by Hajji Lutf Ali Beg, of Ispahan. By 
N. Bland, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

The learned and distinguished aullior of tiie above brochure (we trust 
It will prove the iutroduction to a much larser work) has conferred on 
aU loren of Oriental literature an additionalobligation, in Introducing 
to tbeir notice another roae of sweet and ei^uiatte bloom from the 
l^ardea of Persian long. The force of poetry m the land of the Sun 
IS extremely well depicted in the following lines, eminently descriptive 
oft}]e effects that have flowed from her influence amid her Oriental 
children.'* 

" Lives have been sacrificed, or spared — cities have been annihilated, or ran- 
•omet!^ — finpirea subverted, or restored — by the influence of portrj^ filone. Armies, 
kried to aTeo|^ the inault of an epigram, iiave been disbanded at ita paUnodia ; the 
irflOB 1m oiimd its gates to the ii^eiiioiu author of an impRMBpta ; stansss have 
UTed a lappliant's life, and a well-turned compliment in verso more than once 
Kwtbed « breast in which dwelt all the undisciplined passions of Eastern despotism. 
Eveo iustory itself is indebted to this taste, and if not written io verae, its pages 
we enriched widi aietrieal fragmeDts sad qootstioiis, while liie eeriieit anaals of 
tbe Persian emiilre ere proserved la the poetic legends of the Shah Nameh*" 

Von Hammer, m hia History of Persian Poets/' published in 1818, 
afiter enumerating the principal sources whence he derived his materiali^ 
particularizes the ** Atesh Kedah,*' but could not produce a copy to 

illustrate his work. Mr. Bland has at present two in his own possession. 
The Mtiseiun ( ontains one, the India House anotlter. In £n^Iand 
alone, there are now altntrether seven copies. Hajji Luff Ali Beg^, 
the author of the present work, includes in it two cm t u ries, which 
occurred l)ctwten the af^e of the Tuhfahi Sami, 1487, and his owu 
time, 1191, when he died* He gives us the memoirs of 842 poets, 
aatient and modem. 

The title of hia hoofc, " Atesh Kedah," " Fire Temple/' or " Temple 
of the Ma^/' b somewhat remarkable fot a Mahometan. The Dlwan 
of Hafiz, however, abounds io similar allusions to those worshippers of 
Fire, that Lalla Rookh has made familiar to most English readers. 
The MSS. of this poem contain from 240 to 300 folios, of which a full 
page gives 100 lines of verse, written in four cohimns. Space will not 
permit 11 «i, from Mr. Bland's vnhmhlo labours reaching; us on tlip point 
of publication, to detad what " iaptuis of the tulips and roses of Casi- 
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dabs might be collected therefrom ; nor how our Indies mis^ht fill their 
robes with the basil and hyacinths of Ghazals ; how our misers might 
btuic their treasures with the rubies and yacuts of Mesnawi.or the silks 
and brocades of R ubd'is. With all which, or in plain English, every tpe* 
cies of ode, elegy, or song, Lntf Ati hat enriched his book. Nor most 
our readers imagine, from the number of bards enumerated by Liitf 
AU, that he was not most careful to make a critical seleetioD of the 
Sons of Song. Lutf had do idea of geese among his swans, lince to 
some youthful poet, who purposed to insert some of his own immature 
conceptions in this work, he rejoined that " this work wt^s truly a Fire 
Temple, in whose furnace tliorns would be consiimefl, !)ut roses turn to 
delicious attar, to rejoice the senses." "Censers, Flames, Firebrands, 
Flashes/'form the sil; niicant chapters of the work, which is, our readers 
will perceive, in perfect ktcpin^ witli its title. Of the royal and noble 
auliiors, the pa,troii of Firdiisi, Mahmud, of Ghazni, — rescued from 
the embrace of time, by Lord Ellenborough, in the cedar gutcs 
of the Temple of Fame at Somnant, — ^the Emperors Hamayun, and 
Akbar, Shah Shuja, Shah Abbas of the Safides, and others may 
be enumerated. J&mi, Anweri and Sen&yi, names of high excellenoe 
among poets, are enumerated. Two remarkable memoira of ViMT 
KhusHi and Zamiri, both of Isfahao, are also given; nor are the 
mighty names of Firdusi, Ahli, H4fiz, and Sadi forgotten — no, nor the 
poets of Delhi in this immense treasury of soncr, amid whom we find 
NurJehan Begam, Nournialml, tlie favourite empress of Jehancruir, en- 
trancingly given by Moore in all her beauty, which won for her ilie 
double name of Lig:ht of the Harem and Light of the World. It is an 
historical fact ihat she prouitiaLed the anger of Jehanguir by her wit 
as well as her beauty, by her charms of song equally with the Yolup- 
tttous enjoyments of the femes. With one quotation fhrni die antbor 
himself, Lntf Ali, containing a short easidah, we condade this notice. 
The version is from Mr. Bland's own pen, aod lsfthin, the oativtt city 
of Lutf Ali, the subject. 

From Israhsn the zephyr blows The fragnaiot of the musky rose. 

Dear home of childhood's happier hoars, "Where once my lowly dwelling rose. 

This mom I met the breexe of dawn } L^htly towards Kashan it goes. 

* Fwdhsiisa^' I srfd, ' this hsrald bof Sone ti^ogs of my eovntry kaowa. 

Obasr'stthoagreetiBgsfroiBmyfneiids, Who far tnn^ In pssoe repose? 

And liTes ibttra still whose farissat with Bemembrance af lUs kna ano 
fond glows ? 



Beta that, to greet thhie aazhMs Una, To soothe thea in thy csrsa and woes, 
AUasstogftomNasirllMar Vm Assr, wfassaso s^ar ha gaaa.' 



Amt. XVU^ Analytical Inventory of the Charierg of ik% Cbimis ^ 
Flanders, formerly deposited at ike Castle of Rupelmonde, j-c. f!L 
Part I. Ghent : Van Rychegem. 1843. In 4to. alv and 208 pp. 

This work is to be in three Parts : that now published, oompriaea doon- 
ments liom 1168 to 1293. They are the fsoords of the Gounlsof 
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Flanders, which are at Rupelmonde, and which, from the middle 
ages, haTe been knowA by the name of " Tresorerie des Ckaries de 
Rupehmmde/* For die orighkal we are indebted ta the Duket of Bar- 
fimdy, end it cOniteHie about dOOO docttmente. Amongst thoee of the 
ISA and 16th centnriei are foond alt the treaties and other political 
aets concluded between the House of Burgundy and Charles the Fifth 
with foreign powers. There is, besides, a collection of memoirs, Uitenp 
reports, dtc, written in Latin, Flemish, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German. M. De St. Genois has admirably acquitted himself of hh task, 
and the lovers of historical researches await with impatience the two 
remainipg parts of the volume. 



An. XVII.^iZenifii Piandriearum Tomi X,^ AuctoreJaeobo Meyero 
BalUolano. Bnig^: Van de Casteele. 1843. Itf 4to. m and 

147 pp. 

This second edition is the last that has been published by the Society 
of Emulation oi Bruges in 1842. M. Voisin has added a notice on 
Jacques de Meyere. The origin^ work had become scarce. It con* 
tains maoj tnterestmg details on the manners and cnstoms of the 
Fleaings m the middle ages. It is from the |»en of one of the best 
historians of Belgiam. His annals^ written in Latin, and which 
have ne^er been translated, are a never failing soarce of knowledge for 
all who wish for information on ancient Flanders. 



Art. XVIII. — Summary of the Documents contained in the Archives 
of West Flanders at Bruges. Second Series, Vol. I. By Octave 
DeiepierrOi Attache to the Belgian Legation of London. Bruges: 
1843. 

Three volumes of the first series of this work have already appeared 
They contain the analysis of original documents from 1089 to 1780. 
From the first eiistence of the kingdom of Belginm, the government 
has nnderstood, that to create a national feeline it was necessarv to 
gife to writers the elements of a good htsfory of the country. Bai^h 
town, each province, possessed rich collections of historical documents, 
which had remained unexamined. A classification has been made of 
them, and the work which we announce is the first on this subject 
which has been published. We have announced that M. De St. 
Genois bfi?? just terminated a similar work on East Flanders. On the 
four volumes before us, M. Delepierre has been at work for six years. 
Many interesting historical details, entirely new, have been brought to 
light on the corporations, on the corainons, on the principal transac- 
tions of the Counts of Flanders and the Dukes of Burgundy, and the 
manners and customs of Flanders. 
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Art. XOL^ Account of the State of the Province of Eoit Flandm* 
Ghent. 1843. la 8vo. pp. 172 and cxxxvi. 

A SIMILAR work has been published for erery one of the Belgian pro- 
vinces. Such a publication is issued yearly by virtue of a clause of 

the Constitution. The local administration, by this prudent regulation, 
are compelled to give to the people all ihe statistical, provincial, nnd 
commercial accounts, which are necessary to show that tiie public 
money is usefully and economically employed. One day tliese ac- 
counts will become precious ducuments for the hisloriao. 



Art^ XX^'^NatMcmd Repertory, Historical and LUtrury CotUeHan^ 
jv. 2nd Serieti Itt, 2nd» and 3rd Parti. Bmx. ; Wootm St 
Raepioet. 1843. 

PaiHciPAi. artides: — Social State of Rome under tbe Empire, by 

M. Allmeyer. Historical Notice on J. B. van Mons. The Hungarian 
Constitution. Sketch of the History of the Rights of Men, of Diplo- 
macy, and of Maritime Rights, from Charles the Fifth up to the Prr- 
tcnt'Time, by Dr. Coremans* ReflectioDS on the Traces of 16U7» 
1609, and 1632. 



Art. XKh^Kunst en Lstterblad vierds jaergangt Nq$, 14, 15, 16, 
17. Ghent: Le Hebbelynek. In 4to« 

Principal articles : — ^Flemish Gtviliaation. Belgian Travellera. Gas- 
MTd Barxoen. Flemish Orthography. Continuation and End of 
^da* Wieland the Blacksmith* Triennial Eihibition of Picturea at 

Antwerp. Unpublished Correspondence of Bilderdyk. Poetry. 
Popular Traditions. Literary Idedley. 



AfiT. XXII. — Analysis of the Meetings of the Royal Academy qf 
Brussels. Vol. X. Nos. 6 and 7. Brux.: Huyez. 1843. 

These Numbers contain : — ^The Will of Guy Count de Namur. The 
Excavations of Pompeii. Greek Paintings. Extracts of MSS., by 
M. De Reiiieiiberg. Antiquities at Brunehaul-Lcberchies, par 
Roulez. On Corneille Scepperus, by De Smct. MSb. of the Middle 
Age. Penebpe, by De Witte. 



Art. XXIIL— J?etwitf of Brussels^ July and August, Brnjc. : De 

Mortier. 1843. 

History of Fear. National Chronicles. Jean sans Peur. Legend 
of the Campine. Gheel. Men of Letters in Belgium. A Convent of 
the Fifteenth Century. National Legends. Festivals of Namur. 
Miscellanea. Poetry. 
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FROM OUR EOTFTIAN CORRESPONDENT. 

Cairo, September 17, 1843. 
Dear Mr. Editor, — I witnessed the other day, at tlie house of a 
friend, an extraordinary sce.uv, inasmuch as itisdiflicult to account for, 
witliout admitting some sujjernaturul agency, which oue is unwilling to 
grant, p irtn uLirly as tlie performers resisted certain tests of their art, 
which would have been, if successful, conclusive in theii favour. 

You must kuQW that in Egypt there is a set of men who pretend to 
poasest a supernatural power o?er anaket and scorpions ; tney would 
mm ha?e you to believe that if any of these animals be in your house, 
within the reach of the sound of their voice, they would come firom their 
lurking places when summoned in the proper form. The profession of 
snake-charming is exercised by this particular tribe of Arabs, called 
Saadi, whose sheikh, or head, lives in Cairo ; their performance has 
indeed something: ahont it extremely ma2::ical ; but win titer these men 
«]o really inliL i it any particuiur power, or h;iv'e been instructed in their 
art by the descendants of those wise hk n and sorcerers of Pharaoh at 
the time of Moses, has never been cleai ly ascertained. 

I will relate the circumstances as they occurred, aud leave you to 
judge for yourself. 

A snake having bten seen in the apper room of the house of a friend 
of mine, he sent tor one of these men, and I happened to be there when 
three of them arrived. They were dressed in the usual clothes of the 
Tower class^ s^viz., a red cap and turban, an inner and outer tunic, in 
this case without a belt, and shoes; each carried a leather bag and a 
wand. 

They v.-ere searched and admitted into a lower chamber, where it was 
propospf! they should make their Hrstessay. Oneofthtj men advancing 
from the crowd of servants and people collected (among whom were 
two Englishmen besides myself), and brandishing his wand, tapping 
gently the woodwork in the chamber, and then placing himself in the 
middle of the room, gave a long whistle, aud in a loud voice and musi- 
cal cadence said — In the name of God, the highest, the most perfect,*' 
and several other sentences which I could not catch, in which, nowever, 
the name of Solomon the son of David occurred, terminating the chant by 
commanding the snakes, if above, to come down— if below, to come up 
to him. After using the same form of incantation two or three times 
without success, he went into another apartment on the same floor, re- 
peating the like till he was satisfied that no snakes were to be found. 
He was then conducted into the upper chamber, where a snake had 
b<:en seen ; the same formula was repeated several times, wliiic the 
doors, at his request, of adjoining rooms were opened when advancinj^, 
he made a thrust with his wand behind a door, and then, starting 
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back, baring his arm anti brandlsliing- his wand, thrust it aeain l)€htnd 
the door, draggiDg out, wiiii seeming caution, at t!ie end of las waiid a 
•nake of about four feet long, which when he had advanced to the middle 
of the room, with violent and grotesque ges^re, he seized by the neck 
to tlie mat disinav of the bysUmders, who retreated as best Ihey could 
to the doors andiwllsjleaymg ham ample space for his maooeanes. Bdag 
assured at length of the perfect control ne seemed to possess orer the 
enemy, we mdnally advanced, while he, with the sleere pf his tunic, 
drew from the mouth of the snake a number of small teeth, which be 
forbad us to touch, picking them out from his sleeve with g^eat caution. 
All now was hubbijh and confusion; the crowd had pressed round the 
man, when something was said in disparagement of the performance, 
and tlio man, to our utter astonishment, hit off the head of the snake, 
anti while answering the reproach and chewing tlie liead, took another 
bite, much to the disgust of our host, who put an end to the repast by 
removing to the house of a person in tlie vicinity. The company fol- 
lowed and witnesaed the catching of several snakes; in every case, 
however, the snake was taken from behind the door of an inner loom, 
the man filling up the entrance and frightening away all the witnesses 
by the violence and suddenness of his movements. We were then taken 
to the top of the house ; then, as a climax, and to remove all suspicion 
of bis having snakes secreted in his dress, the performer divested himself 
of his liabilimcnts and entered a small dark chamber on the roof in a 
state of primitive innocence, bringmg out with him one of the larii^est 
snakes that had been cauo^lit. Nevertheless, tliis also failed to convince 
some of the company, wiio, with the three Saadi, were invited tu the 
house of au Armenian gentleman, who caused them to be searched in 
the street before entering. Having arrived in the court-yard, a black 
servant of our host submitted to the process of being rendered invnU 
nemble. A serpent was put round his neck and made to bite the lobe 
of his left ear, and after repeating certain words the boy was considered 
sufficiently initiated to be mtmsted with several snakes, which at last 
were handed about, the company having become fiuniliar with those 
objects of terror ; and the little white teeth, which at first it was dan- 
gerous to remove, even from the sleeve of the tunic, were taken out of 
many a finger with no worse consequences than the loss of a drop or two 
of blood, which usually flowed on snrkins: the wound. Two small 
snakes were taken out of the house of ihe Aniieiiiuu t;entleman, and 
tliiee oi toui otljcrs from an adjoining house. The pa*Ly then ad- 
journed to the court-yard of the Armenian house, and it was proposed 
that all the snakes shoukl be put in the middle of the court, while the 
Saadi should place himself in an adjoining room to call them to him 
after the approved ibrm* This ingenious test was violently opposed by 
all three of the Saadi, and during the argument, which was confused 
and noisy, the snakes were caught up and carried off, and the whole 
party dispersed. 

N.B. — The snakes were all of one kind, except the two small ones 
ibund in the house of the Armenian. None of them had the appcar- 
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auce ofvLnomous seruent3» the head not flat, joined to the body with- 
oat any apparent neclc, long tail and poiDted tenninatioo. 



FRO.M OL il GERMAN CORRKBPONDBNT. 

To lAc Editor iht Form^ and Coiomal Quorfer/y J^fotrar. 

Dkak 8i»,^Yoii will not rooeife lo-day a completa Dotioe of all 
the aaw works wbkfa lia?e appeared in weta last moDtbi^ but only 
digfat iketchety whicli laay^ perhaps be worked out at some future op- 
portunity. There is oo one particular work which has *' fait epoaite" 
during this period ; and partly owing to this, partly to the endless 
quantity of Swedish, Danish, English, and French translations which 
have of late been showered upon us, it has become a matter of difficulty 
to attain to a careful reading, and form a sountl ofMinon even of those 
original works tlie authors of wiiich have bccume more or less generally 
kno^vi] jimongst us. " Have vou read * Les My^^tcresde Paris?**' is 
asked with as great an inieresi as that with which peupie once on a time 
discoursed on the new productions of a Schiller or a Goethe. '* Do 
yen prefer (Miw) Bremer to Sty^ra Garten, or to Andemeiif " 
'* Have yon fiobbed ' Tbe Lut of the Barone V" If our old litoraty 
dictator, Goetbe, bad lived to see this alinoet miracoloas fulfilmeDt of 
his wish, that a world literature** might spread from clime to clime, 
end land to land ; if he had lived to see this wish fulfilled in suck a 
nianner, that fultilment would in sooth appear to him like the sardonic 
granting of son^e wish, (such as we read of in our elfin legends,) 
through which the unhappy wisher is thrown iiuo the power of a malig- 
nant sprite of ill. For, despite all these sometimes very i^ood trans- 
iuuofib, how far, how very far, are the nations of Europe tVom nuder- 
standing one auotiier's modes of thought, or peculiar spirits of 
literature I 

In perceiving tbe names attached to tbe works which I shall thos 
biitily call to your notice, you will be enabled to ^ess at the real 
vatoe of thoee productions ; and I am tbe more justified in adopting 
this cursory tone, from my bavuig already introduced all these authors 
to your notice in my former letters. In the first place, then, I must 
blbrm you that the Fifth Part of KohPs Travels, A Hundred Days 
in the Austrian Slates," treats of Styria, and is upon the whole, per- 
haps, the niost Interesting and generally successful of the series. 
Slyria's markcLi and striking peculiarities, its salt-mines, its other 
miniiit^ aiul forest districts; Grat2, with its I'aiversity; the Alps, with 
their docks and sIk pherdesses; the many ciiuracteristic national forms 
and classes, even the unfortunate so-called " Troddeln,*' (the cretins" 
of the Styrian Alps,) — all tliese form themselves, as it were, into one 
hsnnooious whole, a whole which becomes a rich landscape back- 
ground bringing into fine relief one principal and prominent fig^re^ 
which stands out brilliantly from the groundwork of natural and arti- 
iicial beauties round it ; and this figure is no other than the portraiture 
of the universally loved and honoured Arch-Duke John, in bis \ih and 
calling, amongst his own people, and his own Alps. 
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From StefTens, an nuthor whom the pen of Mrs. Austici has made 
known to your public, in one of Iirr Ijest critical reviews (in which 
review she mlroduccd various woll-cliostii and well-Ira nslated exhatts 
from works,) — from this Sleffens we have received tuo uew volumes, 
the seventh and eighth of his Work, — ** What I have lived througlj/* 
Was ich eilebte." They paint Steffent't abort period of warlike 
eiialence with most inimitable maveti. His Addreat to the Students 
of Germany, in Biesiao, at the ?ery moment when the declanition of 
war against France was on the point* of betn|^ nnade, haa become uni- 
versally known amongst us. His spirit-raising words were of t!)e 
greatest use ; they inflamed with the desire for action the fresh souls of 
our youths, who soon afterwards, with the permission of the king", 
were formed into a militia corps, under the direction of StefTens, nnd 
eventually were entitled " Garde-Jiiger Bataillons. Without ever 
having learnt the exercises, or any one other part of a soldier's ser- 
vices, — without, therefore, strictly speaking, having ever become a 
soldier, though he attained to the rank of lieutenant, — our most amiable 
and learned Professor made the whole of the campaigns of the years 
1813 and 1814, and that in the immediate vicinity of Schamhorst, 
Bliicher, and Gneisenan. The sinceiity with which ne paints bis per- 
sonal awkwardnesses, and rambling^, as it were, by the side of the 
army, independent of its general march, is so fall of truth and nature, 
as to become an actual beauty of sentiment. In general, he is alto- 
gether incapable of forming a clear conception of tijo position of the 
troop';: he wanders tJirough the batlle-tield, without anv one ap- 
pointed post; and, in short, the pacific nature of the plnlusopher, 
amidst the wild uproar of war and confiict, has in it something which 
is positively touching and even delightful. 

Tiie cool courage which enables him, after the first short aituck of 
the so-called '* cannon-fever,** to stand exposed to the shower of bal- 
lets with the indifference of an experienced veteran, seems the more 
tnterestine in such a quiet character : the many important commissions 
with which he is entrusted, such as — the formation of a corps of volun- 
taries, called a ** Landsturm," in Landeshnt — the embassage to Ber- 
nadotte, &c. — and the events which occurred in Marburg, when the 
troops had not yet reached Westphalia, and the inhabitants were 
therefore necessarily called upon to arm themselves in their land's 
defence, — all these things and occasions show that Steftens was of no 
little importance in his peculiar station. On other occasions, again, 
his sileut but ontwaKlIy {uaciive influence on all his connaties in arms 
might be compaitd to a banner, which by its symbolic power at once 
encourages friends, and invites the attacks of roes, without possessing 
anyactive means of rmlling their onslaught. 

The development of his phiksophical system, which occupies the 
greater part of the eighth volume, might seem hard of understanding 
to foreigners, without explanatory notes : the narrowness of the bounds 
allotted to me in this publication do not admit of any critical exami- 
nation of that system, and 1 will therefore only say, that the deeply 
poetical, and, even in its weaknesses, roost estimable character of the 
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aotlior, clearly displays itself also in this more scieotific portion of his 
work. 

Gustav Kiihne, whom I have ;ilso already named to ymi, ?ias pre- 
sented us with '* Portraits and Silhouettes," a book whicii tnav possiMy 
have many parts, but as yet has only one ; and which displays a very 
Janus-head, an old and a now countenance, to our ret^ards. Here 
we iiiid criticai ariicles and reviews, partly belonging to our own, and 
partly to a somewhat earlier period, on the sayings and doings of the 
moit remarkable men and women of this century. To these are a|^ 
pended observations on, and notices of» the new patnten and schools 
of paiDtjng of Europe, 

Amongst the so-called ** portraits,*' we mav particalarise the figure 
pf Schleiermacher^ one of our most celebrated divines, as being drawn 
with great care, and Ibrming evidently a labour of love. It paints his 
course of action in many different respects— a course modified by an 
ail but endless number of imperceptible mtiuences arising from tiic 
experiences of his life, — in tlie most faithful, clear, and admirable 
inaiiner, Kant stands somewhat further from our author, and is 
not, perhaps, as clearly appreciated by him. Of Betiina von Ar- 
niniy ou the other hand, and her talented husband, the autlior 
Aehim Ton Amim, a foreigner may really form a tolerably clear 
idea to himself from the perusal of Kiihne's portraiture of them; 
and at all events he will be able to trace the source of our 6er* 
man opinions in these criticisms, and learn the manner in which we 
are accustomed to regard the productions of our authors, and draw 
them all together into one general estimate of their powers and 
capabilities. 

The Janus- head alhided to above, shows what I should call its young- 
face, after a somewhat eccentric fashion, in the " Monoloofues ;" " The 
Pains and Pleasures of Watering Places **Thc Search of Art for 
Ulead, &c. &c,** These things were written some ten years ago. This 
head, or pari of the liead, wears a species of satirical perruquc which 
already appears old-fashioned in the extreme. There is much man- 
nerism, both in the apparent tendencies which here bear sway, and 
the violent expressions, which alternate hastily from the highest peak 
of the sublime to the lowest vale of the common-place. Here we 
have an unnatural springing of ideas fromone subject to another, from 
Vaodyk and the Enp^lisb court w Iiich patronised him, to the Duchess 
Anna Amalia of Weimar, and Schiller and Goethe, and this without 
any connecting link, appjirenlly from pure caprice, if not chance. 
Although we womeii are fond of indulging ourselves in this vague 
mental rope-dancin; , we du not at all like it in men, knowing too well 
the deficiencies winch we generally conceal beneath tins vain glitter. 
Besides, there is something ** capiicieux/* something coquettish, in 
this style of writing, which befits us far better than the self-styled 
lords of creation. In these earlier articles we find many assertions 
with respect to Goethe's works, which do not meet with general assent 
or approval amongst us Germans, and winch Kuhne himself would 
not have made in his works of a later day* Altogether they form a 
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brilliant whole, a mental teu de jole*' ai it weiv, apiritael bat 
not alwaya pleasing. 

If any one wishes on the other hand to amre himielf of the com- 
plete transformation which has taken place in the ways of thinking 

of pristine yonntr Germany's heroea, he cannot do better tlian com- 
pare these critiques irom the years 1835 and 1836, which are scat- 
tered throughout the entire volutne, willi the reviews tVom ihe more 
immediate present ^vhich constitute the old side of the Janus-head, 
How clear and moderate seera these opinions and views on the ra- 
rious interesting topics of the day, in contradistioctioQ to the h'ghtnins 
flashes of wit which iiloiiiioateci tne earlier disqatsitions,— -bright, indeoS 
Imt also most fleetiogj most trresalar 1 

Amongst these later articles, die most remarkable seemed to me to 
be one on the Ghost-seeis of oar days." We find an eatra- 
ordmary variety of things, persons, and sobjects, discossed in tbe 
course of the work — a proof of the ** many-sidedness" of the author. 
David Stratjs?, Bruno Bauer, Varnhagen von En^e, Prince Piickler, 
Steinberg-, Laiibe, and Gervinus, all find their fitting places, not to 
speak of the numberless French and Diisseldorf painters, sketches of 
whom are here given to us. But there is notliing disagreeable, nothinrj 
painful, in this seeming crjrifusion : Young Oermanv may be said to 
have ripened into manhood in Kiiime, wlio regards tlie world around 
bim, with all its shows and marvels, solemnly, often sadly, still mom 
often sarcasticallyr, but ever impartially, and witbont party spirit. 

Willibnid Alexis has given ns two historieal novels lately, — The 
Fblse Waldemar/* in three volumes; and, quite recently,* another in 
two parts, entitled Urbain C^randier.^ In bis prefiKse to the latter 
work, he says, " Whilst engaged in studies of a very di€erent nature, 
I accidentally came upon the most horrible tragedy ever known, which 
a fsital error conjured into existence in France. A novel this work ts 
not; it is a!I true, and supported by the evidences of history, hiw ar- 
chives, and numberless manuscripts. No one of the dramatis pcrsorus, 
or of their actions, is invented ; even the smallest details are correct : 
amongst others, tfie description of tliat insignificant source from which 
all these evils took their origin, that childish sport of voung girls who 
pnessed not what horrible consequences their ' enfiwtillages' would cdl 
into beine. Bat the naked truth of this story seemed so frightful, so 
l«rrifie, that the mind could not reconcile itself to its contemplation, 
without stnvine to account for it on the score of some devilisb intrigue, 
which should alone have led to such results. On this account, then» I 
thought it necessary to look for another * phase' of truth which was 
not to be found on record; for some psychological process, some inward 
mental cause, which might sever such unheard of, such wonderful re- 
sults from the realms of chance, and, what 1 would term, bare can- 
nibal wickedness. Tiiis explanation, this mental development ut causes 
and efiects, alone forms the novel/* 

• Here our fair correspotulcMit ([uotes a Germsn proverb or ssj^ngi iij»po«-itcly 
enough, the lurce of which would ho iost in Elngliak. U nans thu Were it s 
SSht, 'twoaU stm ha warn/' 
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Wdi ksoini it tlie history of ^ose Urmline Nusit in' Ltiidaii, 
wbo at llie lime of Loais XIIi. were potieised i)y niimberlest devils ; 
vdl irnovB are the lawioite which sprang from that aource ; the 
imaiblies of the learned doctors of the Sorbonne, &e. &c. The 
Roman Catholic priest, Urbain Grandier/' who was burnt to death 
at the stake, in the year 1634, after having been most fearfully tor- 
tured, and exposed to endiess persecutions l)y the Homish clergy, has 
already been more than once employed as the hero of a romance. 
Nor need this lie wondered at, when it is considered that he was thus 
condemned tor having; sent devils enclosed in all manner oi objects, 
such as roseSy birds, articles of apparel, &c., not only to uuus, bul also 
le naDj other both noble and plebeian females of the cit^* ; and 
haviof thus proved faimietf a oonjufor and a lervant of the devd. The 
seal truth of the matter was not diseoYered, and Grandier fist! a victim 
to that power, the head and mainipriog of which was then the Cardinal 
Richelieu. Tlie enopoaed possession with devils in the form of crarope 
or epilepsy appeared to spread epidennically, one example ever caliing 
up another. According to the explanations of modern writers, Gran- 
dier would appear to have been a kind of ecclesiastical reformer, 
teruing towards prolestantism, and to have fallen a prey to mere 
bigotry, like many otliers who shared his opinions. But it is not tlius 
that Willibald Akxis re^iards his character. He gives him a species 
of magnetic power of attraction, a magical inexplicable charm, which 
forces all women to admire him, even against their will. He joins to 
his well known eloqnenee the greatest manly beautv, and a violent yet 
poetieally Baming aeniualityy which dvaw nqmlierlcai victimt into hie 
power ; victims^ who, when they are again deserted and forgotten by 
Grandier, neither seek nor wish to take revenge on him. That he was 
ths fiivoiirite of women is an historical fiict. No less certain is it that 
the morals of the clergy of that day were most depraved. In our 
author's present work he has employed the ** elements" here referred 
to with verv L^reat power and discrimination : deep psychological truths 
arc therein developed \ and a rich variety of characters is introduced 
ifi llie description of ail the did'erent women who loved this magnetic 
btiug ; all the real details, too, which have btcoaie known, such as the 
first alarm of the nuns by the " peEisionnaires" of the convent, are 
diawn with great truth and vigour, so that the whole forms a true and 
% striitu^ hiitorieal pietnre of thoce timee. StUl, it must he admitted 
that there is ccarcely sofficient story for two volumes, so that we are 
not hurried on with great interest from chapter to chapter ; and there 
is something monotonoua and painfol in the whole book, despite the 
lemarkable circumstance that every thing therein recounted may be 
really an^ positively true ! Yes — none can deny that the explanation 
here iriven may be the true key to tliis strange historical problem ; but if 
it is so, does not this very explanation whelm us in a flood of still nioro 
mysterious doubts and wonders ? On this account, clever and remark" 
able as it undoubtedly is, this work does not seem to me to be a grati-* 
fyiuj,^ production of our all-aiiulysu>g era. 
You ask, what thought of lieiliua's last work ? Do you know 
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that an Ariadne*a thtead of a rope's thickness would be needful to 
conduct one aaicly through the labyrinth of this book, with all its 
thousand interests and intermingled ranges of thought ? And that if 

ibis thread should ever break, I. for my own part at least, could never 
hope to g'cl out from its mazy labyrinth to tfie clear davli^bt a^ain ? 
But, to come to tlie jioinl,- — Fmu von Aruim's work did indeed create 
a great momentary scnsuUoo oi\ iu hrst appearance. It had been lon^ 
announced and expected, and its very title set all the people won- 
dering — lor it was entitled ** This Book belongs to the Kuig." Tiie 
allusions therein contained to every imaginable, political, artistical, phi- 
loiophical.or aocial subject of interest, thrown together in almoil end* 
less diversity; and the often poetically beantifiil, but, often too, moot 
disagreeably hopping and springing style employed, naturally called 
the attention or the most highly educated classes to this work, which 
yet found but a small circle of readers. The hovering, flying, 
alUgrasping, and nothing-retaining thoughts of this talented wo- 
man, dazzle our imafrinntions, and surprise us ever anew; but yet 
often offend ovir reasoning lacuUies, and fxcnerally leave behind them 
no decicJud impression of any kind, despite the admiration which we 
are compelled to yield to them. This too hasty power of creation 
throws out an endless number of thronging tunn^ aud ideas, which 
sometimes excite most deep emotion, sometimes raise our laughter, 
and always appear to have something of the kaleidoscope in tbeir nature, 
chai^ng with such lightning spe^ that it becomes most difficult to 
follow their course. Bettina seeks a more practically political object 
in this work than in her preceding ones : she passes in review almoet 
all those conditions of humanity which are influenced by the eiisteoce 
of society, government, church, or state ; and treats these subjects io 
an oracular but generally too highly coloured style, which occasions 
her to be powerloss from exa^rzeration, where she would fain have pro- 
duced a real eiiect. Wlien, for instance, she entitles all statesmen, 
who stand as mediators bt iwixt ilie jieojjie and their monarchs, " abo- 
iiuiiuble asses," and ** common-j»lace scoundrels," it may l>e easily 
conceived that little good can be effected by such means, and that the 
results produced cannot correspond with the astonishing display oi 
mental power our authoress has laid before us. A critic remarked 
lately, that 300 years ago Bettina would have probably become a sor- 
ceress or witchy and have been accordingly burnt to death at the stake. 
Bettina will be now burnt to death too by her own inward fire, butherloftj 
spirit, — the poesy which lives within her — (forgive the daring image for 
its truth !) — will rise like a phoenix from her ashes. 

The dramatic talent of Bettina shows itself after the most amusing 
and delightful fashion, in the invented portion of this book : the old 
Frau Rath Goethe, Goethe's mother, is therein depicted in every 
possible situation — \\\v wiiich situations, thougli g^reatly changed, are 
sotiiclimcs puilly luuiided on truth, sucli, for instance, as ** the visit to 
the (^ueeu of Pru&tiiu," whu hunj;" a gulden chain, still prest rvcd by liie 
family, around her neck. The old lady's toilette, her couver&atioh 
with the hairdresser, the'* femme de chambre," the ladies at court, and 
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with the Qaeen herself, are depicted with such a truth of colouring, 
that the old Frau Rath, should the hear of such things in a better 
vorid, would be necessarily compelled to believe in them, however true 
or false they may really happen to be. Bettina's conversations with 
the Frau Rath fill almost the whole of the book ; and to see this cha- 
lacteiistic personality employed, like the Pierrot " of the Italian 
stage, under all circumstances and in all cases, produces % very start- 
ling' eflbct. Slie is intendefl, with her Frnnkfiirt German, and her blunt, 
straightforward, but [^hri -re[iublican manner, to typify clear, healthy, 
and yet poetic common sonse ; but I confess that it was extremely 
disagreeable to me to tind the old lady giving her opinion on nuitiers 
which occurred long after her own time. It is painful to see a person- 
ality, which has become dear to our entire nation, gliding like a shadow 
on a wall, amongst and over the portraitures of those whom she never 
met in life, — portraitures, too, which themselves pass before our mental 
vision with such fleetness as to seem to melt into one another, ** in 
most un-admtred confusion.*^ What knew the Frau Rath of Schellinjf, 
PanloSyGorres, Hegel, Bruno Bauer, and numberless others, which yet 
peep out everywhere from amongst the portraitures of Frankfurt 
cousins and female gossips, the tailor Weitliog, the old servant-maid of 
the hairdresser, and— lhec]n1d Bcttina'' 

Varuha9:en von Ense, ag;ain, is a name already known to you. You 
know that he is celebrated for his somewhat too smooth but really mas- 
terly style of writing, and that he holds a position somewhere between 
that of the historian and the biog:rapl)er. His matiy " Memoirs,** but 
particularly his so called " Remarkable Events *' (Denkwiitdigkeiten) 
wMeh have appeared from time to time within the space of the last few 
years, have gained him a great reputation even in foreign countries. I 
need onlv remark, therefore, that the three volumes which he has just 
pnblishea, of Remarkable Events in my own Life," well deserve your 
sttention. Varnhagen has been placed near most important historical 
characters, and he has a most acute power of conception and observa- 
tion. The chief reproach which has been attached to him, is the impu- 
tation of a want of discretion in revea1in';r private matters ; but this he 
justifies on the score of these thtogs being justly, at present, the pro- 
perty of the nation. 

Amongst his present communications we find one of a peculiar 
nature, which well characterises his manner of conception and deli- 
neation; it is the por Lrailu re of ** Napoleon in the drawing-ruoiu. ' 
During the time which ITamhagen passed as a diplomatist in Paris he 
Dsturfulj went to court and saw the Emperor. His remarks on the 
penonality of that wondrous son of the Revolution do not, indeed, dis- 

aany evidences of a grand historical covp cT^st/, yet they ars 
ingand also novel. '* His demeanour/' we read in the portraiture 
illoded to, " was awkwardly heavy; iteipiessed at once the conflict 
of his will, which would fain attain a certain object, and the contempt 
of his soul for those for whose sake that object was to be attained. A 
favourable impression be would no doubt have gladly made, and yet 
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ikm tNMiUe whicli lie would be covlpcHed to imtogo la taem 
acened too greal to encouoter; Che trouble, I eay, Ibr in tootb iMiCiira 
hwl BOl beatowed the gift oa him ! Thence indolence and noriced 
intention seemed in turns to govern htm, end both united in pw pi tMn l 
nnrestf and a feeling of evident discomfort. Dark circles were traced 
around bis eyes, which were always fixed on the earth, save when sud- 
denly upraised ; and then their glances were cast quickly, as if half by 
stealth, yet searcliiti^ly, over all who might chance to surround hira. 
When he smiled, tlie lips only with a portion of the cheeks joined in 
that smile ; his forehead and his eyes remained dark and immoveal.le. 
If he forced these also to express mirih, a ihitig which in later days I 
have sometimes seen him do, his whole countenance assumed a still more 
dietorted aspect. Tliie union of emilee with aeveriiy bad aottetbiaf 
positively ihghtfnl, nay, revolting in it. 1 know not what to tliink S 
the people lAo eonld find grace and attractive friendliness in this 
countenance. Hard and ievere as marble were his traits^ despite their 
undeniable clastic beauty^— void of all that could inspire confidence,— 
incapable of expressing one feeling of the heart. What he spoke, when- 
ever I chanced to licnr him, wns of little import, either with respect to 
thought or phraseology,— void of spirit, of wit, of pcAver, — nnv, at 
times most common and ridiculous. His questioning was not rarely 
like the lesson h irnt by rote of the schoolboy, who not feeling con- 
fidence in his own memory, constantly repeats tlic words to himself, 
which might otherwise be forgotten at the very moment when ha should 
need them most. The pitiful eagerness wbieb animated his endeavours 
to render bimaelf an objeet of adomtion in general aoctety> was ofta 
perfectly oomic : here he iailed aa completely, as he, to oar ouafiwtnMy 
tocceeded in all hb other endeavoafa. If lie apoke for lome time to- 
gether, he indu]g:ed in almoatendlem phraaea; heaping, too, foeta and 
opinions with the greatest speed one vpoa another ; but it was too 
plain that order and consequence " were wanting to his ideas, clear- 
ness and positiveness to his conceptions. His views and objects, it is 
true, he still never lost sight of, though it was not throuerh words that 
be was capable of following and attaining them ; still, his snjveriority 
as a gcnrrcil, and the iron force of his will^ carried him in tli« end to 
the wished for p:oal." 

It may appear strange, indeed, to see Napoleon's demoniac " na* 
tare aubjecm to the demands, and viewed in the light of polished 
Society ; bot a steady and practised gaze, and a oertan degree ef 
eourage, are nndeoiably necessary to efleet Uiis ;— and these be it onM 
to honour ! I do not wish you to draw from this portraitHin of Na- 
poleon the mieonditional conclusion that Varnhagen'a mental eye is 
onljf able to perceive details, whilst the grand whole escapes his obsef 
vation ; this reproach has been addressed to him, but, as I think, nB« 
justly. He doe?, indeed, observe even the ?lic:htest details, but he can 
also combine them in one masterly whole; and never, for instance, 
were the sad years of oppression wliich preceded the war of liberty, 
drawn with such simple trulli^ such clear hdeltty, as in the work 1 am 
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at preaeot Doticing. But the iwne of Varnhageo m e memoir *^ 
writer w already too well established amongst yoa to require the aid 
of my pen. 

And now, just as I am about to close my this day's letter, my eyes 
behold a little book, which should be given, or readier recommended to 
one and all, — a very May-blossom, which must rejoice the hearts of all 
—a little book that has been universally noticed, yet fittacked by 
critic*s pen ; as if all dreaded to injure it, as if each mortal shrunk 
from breaking its charming magic spell. It is entitled " Waldfriiu- 
lein," ** The Lady of tlie Forest," a legend in eighteen cantos ; or ** Ad- 
vcn lures," by Zedliiz, an autiior now no longer young, but wljo has 
brought us the freshest, the most youthful gift of the year, a sweet yet 
simpk forest flower. 

The actual story itself is of little moment. Tlie forest lady is the 
deuf^ter, bom in secrecy to the deep Spessart forest^ of a lovely prin« 
cess, who fled thither from the rage of her father, having loved where 

she should not/* The mother dues in giving birth to the chtldy which 
is discovered by the fairy of the Spessart, and brought up in her magic 
palace, till it has attained its sixteenth spring. Then, on the maiden's 
birthday, the fairy gives her the golden shoe of her mother, aiul warns 
her against too early love ; the which love, however, invades the heart 
of the forest lady, when she beholds the fair knight Aechtern von 
Muspelbrunn, in spring, the season of joy ; and that so hastily, and 
suddenly, (the krn^ht returning her passion equally warmly,) that all 
manner of sufferings fell upon the pair, as a punishment for their too nn* 
httilating affections ; ana thev are only united in constant bve after 
passing through an almost endless series of trials and difficulties. The 
forest lady's grandfather, the old prince, discovers her by means of the 
golden sbioe which her lovingknight had carried away with him» and ia 
at last reconciled to her, so that all things come to a happy and prosi* 
perous ending. 

But oh ! this verdant forest freshness ! this life-giving breath of na- 
ture, vvhicli expands the breast, and clears the brow even as we read! 
— these sweet and odorous blossoins round us! — what a whole do tiiey 
not form ! Spring himself, from leaf, and bud, and blossom, seems to 
breathe to us the first soft sigh of love ; and suck is the spell of the little 
book, such is ils magic charm, that we all must plunge into tlie forest, 
Uie bright green Spessart, and breathe the zephyrs of youth and lave> 
ooee more. 



VBOK WM, ITALIAV COftBMKIVDlVT. 

ITALY.— FLORENCE. 

Thb attempt to render an account of the literary moremeet of the day 
in Italy has long been as difficult, from the absence or flseagrsMSS of 

OHtler whereof to speak, as it is in more fortunate Germany from a 
diametrically opposite cause. There it is an embarras dn richcsse,*'— 
here a asost lean and stunted poverty. Intellectual Italy is, bowoTsr, 
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awaking, and, despite tlM manifold bonds tliat pin her to tbe ground, 
b bcgiiming; to move. Witnew the sensation which has been caused 
by tbe pubTication of the tragedy which we ha?e leriewed in onr pre* 
sent Number. 

It has been remarked in that article that the Datives of Italy, if per- 
mitted to realize the lafourite dream of many of her best children, by 

tlio erection of one monarchy whose extent should include the whole 
of tbe Peninsula, would never be able to come to au agieement upon 
the choice of a capital. But of hterary, scientific, intellectual lt:i!v, 
Florence has long since been rendered the capital, if not by univcr-al 
consent, yet by a comltination of many circumstances, which so ofit n 
arrange irresislibly tlio^ watleis fur us which we uiiglil I'dil to arrange 
at all for ourselTes. 

One of these circnmstances has certainly been the establishment ai 
Florence of the long celebrated Academy Delia Cmsca. Thi* learned 
and honoured body have» however, been much reproached by their 
fellow citizens for want of activity and diligence in Uie discha^ of 
those ' functions for which the Academy was established* Corporate 
bodies invested with exclusive privileges and emoluments will always 
deserve this reproach to a certain degree, and will always be repronche!! 
with it in a greater degree tiiaa they deserve. The natural tendency 
of men who have attained a secure and desirable po&iLion, to rest u|>oii 
their oars, will infallibly lead to the tirst of these facts and the equally 
naluial tendency of the ejicluded tu vilipend and attack exclusivcs wUl 
insure tbe latter. 

It must be admitted that the Delia Cniscaoi seem to have relaxed 
in their efforts to maintain the purity of la ddoe lin^a," — which it 
is their especial duty to do,*— as loug as they suffered their accusers to 
point to the date of the last edition of their Dictionary, now more than 
a hundred years old. From this reproach they are now, after Jong 
talking, promising, and preparation, at length freeing themselves. 

The first fasciculus of a new edition — the fifth — has just appeared. 
It is in folio, printed on a very stout and handsome paper, manu- 
factured expressly for the purpose, wjtli a now type, also cast specially 
for the work. As fer as the mechanical })art of tlie undertaking goes, 
this first iascicuius must be allowed to be extremely creditable to the 
Florentine press ; and the price of each part of eighty folio pages is 
nine Tuscan pauls, equhralent to four shOungs I It is radeed wonder-' 
fully cheap, according to our Endish notions of prices. A few copies 
are struck off on a paper a trifle Iftiger and heaviw, of which the price 
is fifteen pauls* Tne numbtf of copies will be about two thousand. 
Tlie editors make no promise as to the period at which the parts shall 
succeed each other, or the time at which tlie entire woric may be 
expected to be complete<J. On this important head the Pro^pertu^ only 
tells us tliat, " Le disti ibuzioni si succederanno con quelhi snll<?riiu(iinr', 
che sar^L possii)ile in opera di tal fatta." (That the parts shall succeed 
each other with all possible speed, consistent with a work of such a cha- 
racter.) We confess that our acquaintance with the mode in whicii 
such matters are usually managed ia il dolce paese dove si dicono si," 
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bads ti8 to expect that the progreei of the edition will not accoid with 

mir idfas of due diligence in these days of railroad-speed existence. 

DcHTior Paolo Giudici, of Palermo, has been long occupied at 
Florence in preparino; materials for a work on the Life and Times of 
Michael Anerelo. It will probably appear in a few mouths, and it is 
exp«:tcd to throw much new light on the real condition of those social 
and political circumstaaces which exercised so powerful an influence on 
a fife bv no means ezdusively or wholly arttstic. Those who are fami- 
liv Witt the Floieatme liktciary pf that pefiod Mtimtthii is still 
wiiittii|^. The wofk» however, irhich we expect fiom the pen of Bipraf 
Oiodiciy win be one of critical inquiry more than of simple narration ; 
■s smoch as the learned author proposes to determine, from a general 
inrest^^atioii of the mteUectual culture of that epoch, irtiat those 
testhetic principles were which guided the great artist in question, and 
caused him to separate himself so widely from those which reg^ulated 
the other schools ot art. From this mvestigation, which tlie artistic 
world will consider one of small interest, the author hopes to educe 
pnnciples which will lead him to a new arrangement of the history of 
Italian art, and thence to the real causes of its present low condition, 
•ad the true path which might be hoped to lead to a new epoch of bril* 
louicy and i^randeur. 

Hie salnect thus tssMsd beeomse indeed a mighty one; and we 
shall look for Dr. Givdici's Ibrthcoming volumes wiSi no small interest. 

Signor Alberi is proceeding diligently with the great task which has 
been confided to him by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of editing a com- 
plete edition of the works of Galileo. Three 4to volumes have already 
appeared, and a fourth is now in the pre'^s. Much interest has been 
Cicitcd, not only in Florence, but in tlie scientific world g-encrally, by 
Siffnor Aiberi's discovery of a treasure, long supposed lost, among tlie 
voluminous MS3. of Galileo preserved in the Palazzo Pitti. The 
Foreign Quarterly alluded recently to the occurrencft : but the writer 
of the notice on this subject in our contemporary seems to have been 
fgnomt bolh of the dieamslaiioesof the case, aiui of the natuie of the 
iateiest wliich has been exdted. He says:— ^* Some MSB. of 
Galileo, which were presumed to have been bst,. or homed by order of 
die Inquisition, have been found among some old archives in the 
Pahazo Pitti. This discovery has created a wonderfnl degree of in^ 
terest in Florence." 

Now this discovery of MSS. among old archives, if such can be said 
to have happened at all, took place twenty years ago, wlicri the c^^ta- 
logue of the MSB. in the Pitti Library was tormed under tiie direction 
of Signor Vincenzio Antinori. 

We should be led into a discussion iar too lengthy fur the limits of 
this brief notice, were we to attempt to eiplain here the real point of 
the present interest which has been exdted, and to give an account of 
the controversy which has arisen respecting these muNt talked^of MS9. 
Betas die papers themselves are exceedingly curiotts in more than one 
peiniof view, and as ^ whole history of the dispute respecting them is 
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interesting, we hope to find a fit opportunity for laying it before iUe 
English reader. 

file faiitorie«l ftadent will be glad to hear thai Sigoor Niocolmi, 
whom the world hat known hitheno chiefiv ai a poet, hat nearij com- 
^ted a Htslorf of the Swabian Emperor* of the House of Hohenitaiiflfeii. 
The work will form four or five 8vo. voIumeB. It will be carioas 
enough to compare the speculations of the German historian of the 
tame house — (Raumer)<— with those of his Italian contemporary ; espe* 
cially on a subject on whioh so many ^Belingt and associations most lead 
them to take very Of>posite views. 

Can we hope to be forgiven for having deferred to oiir last paras^raph 
all mention of Signora Massimina Rosseliini's poem, just pablt^lied, on 
••Amerigo?" It is, in truth, an epic built on the regular classical 
model, and beginning in due form, *' Canto," &c. «&c. But ii an- 
nounces itself in the title-page simply as Amerigo— Canti-Veota/* 
The authoress has hni|f beoi known as a writer of novelettes — works 
for chiMren, &c. It is sstd that the diction is pure* and true to its 
classical models, and the versification harmonious; but we cannot 
say that we have heard anything of the mens divinior/' or oa 
magna sonatornm." 



LITERARY NOTICES, 



AUSTRIA. 

Vienna. — "With few exceptions, all our great literary men and poets are 
absent. Lenau has quite retired to his country seat near Dobling, Dein- 
hardstein is on a journey in Denmark and Sweden, Fhms Schober resides 
in Florenee, Fenchtersleben is wandering among the Alps, OuteUi is enjo^ 
ing hsppy ^ys in his villa near Lilienfeld, Betti Paoli dreams and sings m 
a romantic mountain district of Bohemia, Hammer-Purgstall is on the eve 
of a journey to Graetz. The most interesting journey, however, is the dra- 
matist Grillparzer's, who intends travelling to Constantinople and Greece, 
retnming by Italy. 

BELGIUM. 

M. GachaH, principal keeper of the Records for the southern Aidsion of 
Belgium, is preparing a collection of unpublished letters of William F.» ro 
which he mtentis adding some interesting letters of Granville's to the Prinot; 
of Orange, and reports of William 1. from 1554-56, while commanding at 
FhilippflSai^ to Qnoen Maria and King Philip II. 

CoPBNHAGRN.— It is with great pleasure «o notiee a eoDeelcd edition of 

Ingermann's Dramas, of which thr first thrpp voTnmes, containing " Mith- 
ridat»" ** Maasaniello," " Bianca,'' " Uyrdenaf Toloia," " Aeinait Undorhar- 
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net," ** Rosten i Orkenen," are before us, and three more are promised to com- 
ply the collection. The price is so very reasoDable that the circulation will 
probtbly be Terv exteniiive. — A monument is about to be erected to liask. 
ne commitlae oare chosen a plain block of fraeatone* which is to be placed 
over his grave. To indicate his learning, proverbs in Icelandic, Arabic, 
Sanscrit and Danish will be engraved on the sides, the Icelandic in Runic 
letters, and the Danish will be a farsimile of Risk's hanrl writing. On an 
urn in alto relievo is inscribed tlie date of iiis binii and death, 22 November, 
1787—14 November, 1833. 

An article in a recent nomber of a ItleraiY periodical takes a review of 
modern Danish poets, and among them principally pmiscs the following : — 
Christian Winther, whose lyrical poems are considered inferior, hut hia 
ballads and tales, in verse, are Haid to be excellent ; H. P. Heist, an author 
of ** ReneiDbniocea of Thivda," and a poem, entitled <*The Dying GUu 
diator."— Schack.Su0eldt, and Heiberg, are known also out of their 
own country; the latter is the great advocate of the Hegelian school of 
philosophy in Denmark; the former also contributed many beautiful Ger- 
man poems to the German " Musbnalmanach." In the drama, the most 
remarkable prodoctkna of the present day are Oehlenschlager'i ^B^a,'* 
which baa excited universal admiration, and an exceedingly clever satirical 
comedy, entitled " Romeo and Giuliette," in which the enthusiasm for Italian 
singers is admirably ridiculed. Halm's "'Sohn der Wildniss" has been 



KiaL.-»A collection of satirical poems, by Hocker, a Hamburgh wine 
merchant, pHncipallv directed against the senate and the affairs of his native 

city, was published here a few days ago, and already two editions of about 
2000 copies had been sohl in Hamburgh and its neighbourhood, when the 
police received orders to coniiscate the remainder at me publisher's office — 
they, however, only found two copies. 



Leipzig. — An Essay on the comparative history of nations, by Professor 
£. M. Amdt, of Bonn, published here, has gained great applause from every 
psrty. The work is essentially the text of a series of lectures delivered at the 
boon Univwsity, and contains the portraits of the principal European nations 
in regard to their resemblances and distinguishing points, with speculations 
on their futurity as far as it may be deduced from their characters. The in- 
troduction is a nire specimen of humility in a man so universally esteemed 
and looked up to. He says that his inducement to deliver these lectiures was 
solely to gratify the with of many of his voung friends again to hear himp 
as he is well aware that a man of his years snonla leave the chair for younger 
an'! abler persons. This modesty is the more to be admired, as his lectures 
show anything but the faults of ajje, but rather exhibit sound and energetic 
feeling, often desired, but seldom found in similar productions. 

Wwdmanns have pabfisfaed a work wbleh it likelj to be very popular at 
00- Universities and high schools, by W. A. Becker, the author of" GaUoa" 
and " Cliarlkleg," entitled, "Manual of Roman Antiquities." 

A new work, by Dr. Waageii, on the artists and collections of works of 
an 10 Germanv, iust issued from Brockhaus's establishment, will be wel- 
eomed hf all aanurtra of tho arts, and of the prodnctiona of thia aUe critic 
in particular. The first volnme embraces Sa»my, the North of Bavaria, in- 
cludinpr NnremberfT and part of Wirtemberg, 

Saxony has at present no less than 154 newspapers, including monthly 
periodicals. Of these, 149 are German, 2 French, i English, and 2 Wendish ; 
V tre devoted to b^lsa lettna» 13 to bibliography and fiteraturs, 3 to juria- 
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prudencd, 49 U> local oews, 7 to medicioe, & to matic, 6 W nMioiiftl teommj 
■nd nMKUitile piint]iti» 4 to philology, 4 to natunl hklgrft 6 to ClifiiiMB 
and 2 to Jewish theology, and 6 to popuUr itntmctioii aftd itumnmL 76 

of these are publinhed at Leipsic. 

Dr, F. Forster, the author of the " Life of Wallenstcin,** !»o justly celebrated, 
announces a history of the WalienstciQ lawsuit, which has lately created ao 
great a sensation in Germany. A seventh volume of Von Raumer^i ** Hittoiy 
of Europe from tlio End of uub 16di Cwtiiiy/' hM just appeared. It einlHnoM 
the period from 1660 to 1740. The greater portion of viib volume is devoted 
to Russia and Sweden, and their monarchs Cnarles XII. and Peter the Great. 
One chapter only is devoted to Spain and France, and another to Enj^land, 

IIeidklukrg. — An Eoglibh trauslatiou ui iiiugei's " Lawrence Starke,*' 

i'ust puUifhed beret, eo mmj yean afker tbe fmUicelkm of the ocS||iiial> nay 
»e reckoned at a rM ewnoitt* The translator is a Mr. Th. Gaspey. 

Greifswald. — Professor Ko5<ejrrirtcn's Dictionary of the Plattdeutscb, or 
Lower Saxon Dialect, advertised fur so many years, is, we understand, now 
actually in the press, and a part of it will probably appear at tbe Easter fair 
of next year. 

Bbeslau.— The Arahic edition of the " Thousand and One Nights,** edited 
frnm a Tunisian MS. by Professor Habicht, and after his death by Fleischer, 
has just been completed in twelve volumes, at the ejcpense of the University. 

IIamburgii. — A bookseller m Hamburgh, who nas made himself very 
coospicQotis by publiehiog worka attacking different govemmenta in Ger- 
many, has latelv iaraed aeranl works againak the Anatriin government, 
which induced them not only to confiscate all the proecribed works that they 
could find in their dominions, hni also to prohibit all works that were ever 
published, or that will be published, by the same house. Only two years ago 
the proprietor of the house was in the same predicament with regard to 
Pruaaia, but tbe latter stete withdrew ite order^ in ooiuidMlioii of tM Ion* 
the publisher sustained during the conflagration. 

DuaSBLDoRF. — Our clever artist, Schrodter. has just completed the first 
part of a series of iUustralions to Don Quixotic, which are to be published at 
Leipsic. Those who remember his celebrated paiutmg of that hero, in tbo 
gallery of the bookaeUer Beimer at Berfin« of vlueli u etelied oopy Idm 
the first plate in this collection, will be aUo lo judge Immt tdmiflUonn 31m- 
trator of Don Quixotte he is likely to be. 

Hanover. — An undertaking of some magnitude and importance, tbe 
publication of a cuUected edition of the Works of Leibnitx, from the Eecortb 
» the Royal library, haa been aet on fool by the hrothere Htha* The taM 
volume of the division, embracing bis historical works, has aiipeared, and 
contains the " Annalcs Imperii Occidentis Brunsvicensi-^," from 7^ B to '^70. 
The editorsliip is in the hands of the celebrated Pertz, unfortunately a short 
time since enticed to BerUn by the Kiua of Prussia ; he has added to tbia 
volume an intiodnotiMi on thelifeind aoentific laboara of Lahok^ Among 
tbo other novelties in the literary world may be mentioned a ooUadkm ot 
poetry by tbe novelist, Henrietta Hanke, and a little work of great merit, 
entitled " Auribiite der Heiligen," a key to determine the names of the 
SauAts \a pictures from their attributes, with a supplement on the dresses 
of ecdeaiMltca of the middle «gee. A. M. de Marlortie is said to be the 
author. Baioness Heorielte fon Biasing, wfaoee fixil aovel» '* Aaialie Stein, 
fels," was praised in so extraordinaif digiae^ haa n sew aotel in thi 
press, to be entitled " Waldheim.** 

Kiihne, whose new plav Frederick III.," has been so favourably received 
ntonr Iheatre, has also published a collection of Essays, principally contributed 
to the "fUegante Zeitung*' during hia editofahipb amMv whkh a biogr*. 
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piiy of Wicnbar^ is very interesting?, but many are at present out of date. 
Ihe literary part refers to the notable oames in modem literature, and a 
dhrMcNi is devoted to ootices on modern art. The same publisher has also 
imad a eoUection of popular stories and legenda of Upper Lusatia, by Will 
Icomm, which, although valuable from the diligence wHo which the materials 
have been collected, is in many instances spoilt by the injudicious style of the 
language and arraiigemeiu of the plots. That a simple recitation of popular 
stories is both more popular and more useful, is fully proved by the sue- 
fan af QrimmPa «ttffka» m lamr coUactkm of wlioae popular atonaa ia jiiat 
bemg bftmglit out in a fifth edition. 

Frank PORT. —In the literary circles, nn Universal History, which 
Schiosser is now writ! njjf in con] unction with Dr. Kriegk, the liisiorian, is 
much talked of. It is intended to produce neither a very popular or school 
beak, of wiiidi there ara imaav, nor a work for only the more highly educated 
daaaaay anch aa 8chloe8er*s otoer works, but a history for every person of edu- 
cation, in the most liberal arcrptation of the term. It i? intended to form 
twelve volumes, and the iuif)hcati;>ii will commence m the he^^inning of 1844. 

Gutzkow is expected back here very shortly from a tuur in itaiy, where 
we ttBdentand he haa writieii an hiatorical comedy, taken from naaaian 
h i a l or y , entitled The Pigtail and the Sword.'* A new tragedy of hta alao, 
taken from RuKshin hi<^tory, *' BTi^^tscheff." will ahortly Im p ier foim ad on 

the stage, cither here or at Stuttgart. 

Stuttgart. — i he *'Aligemeine Zeitung " has a long articleon the proceed- 
tags of die " Idtarary Sodety" of Stuttgart, establiafiid in that town a few 
yeara ago, upon the plan of our Camden, Percy, and other Societies. .We 
can only mention the titles of some of the works which have either already 
been delivered to the subscribers, or are in the press. The series commenced 
with " Ciosener's StraaburgiscHe Chronik this was followed by " Ritter 
Georig von Elsingen Reisen," "Ott Ruiand's Handlungsbuch," Fabri'a 

Er^^atoriiun," " De riria lUustribus," by if^neaa Sylviiia i the Society siko 
intends to republish the "Chronicles of Ramon Muntaner," the "Rep» 
ganiscbe Clironik," the " Hirlandische Reimchronik," the " Corlex Hirsau- 
ffiensis," the '* Habsburg Urbarbuch," " Inciters of the Pruiceajs Elisabeth 
Charlotte of Orleans,*' aud many other very scarce books of interest. 

Cot^ asmouncea aa forthcoming ahortty, a new work by Alexander nm 
flnttbdidt, entitled " Kosmos/' or a Sketch of Phyaical Geography; alao 
a'totume of old H i^h and Low-German Volkslieder, collected by the poet 
tfhland, who has devoted the last four or five year'? to this labour of love. 
It is also bis intention to add two volumes of disst^rlaiiuu uu " \ olkiilieder 
m gMwn]» and notea to the particular aongs that he haa coUecCed. 
. Tna concluding division ca Plattner and Banaen'a deacription of Rome, a 
work unparalleled for its completeness nnrl excellence, has just been pub- 
lished. It contains the Campus Martius. the Insula Tiberina, Trastevere 
and the Janiculum, with a plan of the Campus Martius. We understand 
that a condenaatton of tho work by the anthon is progressing, and will be pnh-> 
liahcd in a ahort time. 

RU88U. 

St. Pstersburou. — Literature is at a very low ebb m Russia, and lately 
BOllttog haa preaented itadf to jaatifj^ hopea of a apaedy raviTal. The only 
branch at all cultivated is hi8to^^ which is employing many talented young 
Russians in its service. Their researches principally relate to Russia, and the 
Archa?ological ConimiK5?inn. est^tlilished 10 years ago, has been most active 
in this respect. By the publication of ancient records it has opened valu- 
able sources to the future historians of Russia. The history of this country 



tieeemrily requint A coatiiiiiatioo of Karun^'t ChnmidM, leftiacompl^ 
raaching only to the founder of the preacnt dynuty. Polewoy began a hii- 

tory of tlie Russian Empire, but he was not equal to the task, and did not 
get farther than the middle ages, so that Karamsin's work is the only n^rful 
Qoe, and modern researches have disicovered many inaccuracies which render 
it of inferior value as an authority. General Danilewsky continues to de- 
scribe the campaigns of Alexander, in whieh bia praiaea too often overstep 
historic truth. His last volumes contain the campaign of 1810 in flnnlani^ 
and of 1828-9 n gainst the Turks. In Russia his works nre considered a 
high authority, hxxi truth has heen sudly handled in his de*icnption8, par- 
ticularly of the evenUi of 1812-13. A valuable work b]^ Pogodin, the pro- 
feaaor of hiatory at Moaoow^ ia a paUeography of Aneient Rnaaia. The 
above mentioned Polewoy ia decidedly the most prolific Russian atidur 
living; he has ventured on most paths of literature, with different success ; 
bis ** History of Peter the Great," and a hiography of the General Snwarrow, 
are considered talented productiun^ ; but the drama appears to be hiB favourite 
pursuit — he is the moat fruitful playwright living. 

In belles lettres nothing atiiking naa app^ured for some time ; the veterans 
Kriilow and Shukowsky nrp restinj^^ on their laurels, and Pu«kin has left 
no successor worthy to carry his mantle. Lermontow perhaps iniglii have 
taken his place, had he lived ; his novel, " The Modern Hero/' promised 
great things. A young Countess Rostoptschin has written mun novds and 
tales which an not without merit* and Count Sologuba ia indefatigiMej and 
bia Talea are much tead. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm. — The Archbishop of Upsala af Wingard has published a 
retrospect of the state of the rhiirch in Sweden, — a work that has excited 
great attention. Count Bjornstjema's work on the Theogony of the Hindoos, 
reviewed in a late Number of the VoreUfn and Colonial Review, has been 
trahalated into German, with corrections and additiona hf the antiior. 

Crusenstolpe has published a fifth volume of his hiatorical novel, ''Morian, 
or the HouRG of Holstein-Gottorp in Sweden." 

Miss Bremer's new novel, **lnc Diary," is in almost every body's hand; 
the sale of these novels at a comparatively high price is truly astonishing. 

In the last year 116 periodicals have been published ui this country, of 
which the majority are newapapeia. Six are devoted to theology, four 
to agricultural pursuita, and many branchee of edence are r epiea en te a by a 
journal. 

in theology, a translation of Strauss's " Life of Christ " has excited great 
attention, and haa called forth a number of writings lefnting lua doctrmea* 
partly translationaof the German works by Tlic^uck, Neander, Umbreit, &e.; 
partly orijfinals, as the " Life of Christ,*' by Melin in Lund, and the Leetuiea 

on the Authenticity of the Gospels, by Professor Knoi^ in Upsala. 

ITie novelues in phiiosojjhic literature are, "Thoughts on the Condition of 
the Soul afker Death," by Petrelli — ** Essay on Marriage," bv Professor 
H wassen . Professors Schroder and Otterbom, in a work produeea conjointly, 
entitled '* Plato and Goethe," have defended these great names from attacks by 
modern Swedish philosophers. Afze1iii«, iti nn introduction to his translation of 
Hegel, has heen attacking Schellini; iiul liis position in Rerhn. Bring, one of 
the professors of Lund, is publishing, ni the shape of Academical Disserta- 
tions, a Lencon to explain the Hegelian terminology and Snellmann, a tutor 
at Helsingfon, announces a work on political philoeophy, haaed on Hegel'a 
principles. 

"Christmas Kve," nn Idyll by Runenhcrg, is mentioned in Swedish 
papers as one ut the best productions in belles lettres of the current year. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Accounts from Lausanne speak very highly of a new Review published 
under the direction of M. Olivier, entitled " Revue Suisse." Olivier is pro- 
fetMor of the Academy of that place, author of a celebrated description ot the 
*'Gnitoa dA Vaiid»'' of " Etiite d'Hktoin Nationala»'' aad a cpUection of 
nWDS. The outward appearance and diviaioii of COtit«Ato of the " Revue 
Suisse" are similar to the *' RpviieHes deiir Mondes." — It is well known that 
several German demagogues, lierwegh, llofVrnann von Fallerylehen, and others, 
are now livmg m Switzerland, and there puUUahiug their fuuluiii rhapsodies, 
witlioiit» ]iowmr, making niany converts to their extreme ideae in that coon* 
trf. A little book of couplets, ridiculing these would*be regenerators of Ger- 
many, entitled, " Der junge Deutschmichel," has had a larj^e rirculation in 
Switzerland, as well as Germany —A second volunie of Fue^isli's account of 
the principal towns of the Upper and Middle ivhme, with reference to archi- 
iMtane, eenlpture, and fNuntiiig« baa joat been pnbliabedt and embracwi 
U^fmce, Frankfort, Cobleols, Bonn, Coto g n i ^ Autp and Dnaaddoffy eom* 
pletiqg this valuable work. 



OBITUARY. 

Aug. lOth, at Jena, Dr. J, F. Fries, professor of malhematics and natural 
philosophy at that Uuiversily, a celebrated author in several branches of 
sdeoes^ bom st Baby, Aiw. 1 773* HIaprittdpal worfca are—*' Fhiloeophieeho 
Beehtilehre^" 1803; ** System der Aiilosojihie als evidente Wissenschaft 
dargestcllt," 1 804 ; Kritik der Vernunft,'* 1807 ; "System der Logik," 1811 ; 
** Vorlesungen uber Sternkunde," 181 :^ ; " Handbuch der praktischen Philo- 
lophie," 1817-32; " Geschichte der Phiio«ophie," 16^7-40. 
, Oct lOtb, al Athene, Dr. H. N. Ulrichs, profeeeor at the Otbo^Univer- 
antbor of '* Reiaen and Forschungen in Griechenland," of which one 
volume only, containing his travels to Delphi, through Phoris and Bccotia 
M far as l iiebeH, was published. He also published many other valuable 
autiquanaa and topographical dissertations. He was a native of Bremen. 

Oct sOtb^ at Leipzig, Dr. J. C. A. Hdnrotb, professor of psychology at 
dM Univerttty. Equally eateemed aa an academic tutor and a valnabte writer 
on many diffeiant anbjecta. 



COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(SYDNEY.) 

iNTBLLTCFvrB from this colony is down to the 29th of July, and the period 
iotervemng between the date quoted in our last (the 6th of May), and the 
above* is crowded with events, the interest and importanoe of wbicb can 
■carcely be overrated. The depreasion we spoke of m oar last number aa 
having reached such an eirtent as to bear upon all classes, and threaten the 
commercial chararter of the colony heyond the hope of restitution, has roused 
that spirit of enterpme and excriH^n, which stamps the Saxon race prc- 
•■incnt. " Necessity is the mother of invention," wid never surely was tbia 
trite aphoriim mon atrikmgly iUuatrated* tban when tbe flock-masten of 
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New Soutlk Walt K, driven by the low ■Cato of the ebeen-market to aeek aomn 

new monns of rralizinrr a jtrofit from their fat wothors. hi* upon the expedient 
of hoilinfT ihvm down into tallow, l^t Ruesia and all our tallow importing' 
coLWtnai no lunger imagine that England mufit be dependent on them for 
tiuB important article, for it appears from the Uite intelligence from Vew 
Sovth Walea, that we any very anorUy expect a great quantity of tall nv from 
thence, and with every prospect that the price it will yield in the English 
market, will repay the importers. We give an extract below from the Sffffney 
Morning Herald, of the 24th June, in which it a{)pear8 the prosjiects opened 
by this new export are regarded m the colony, a8 most exhilarating : — 

*' It la true, every body knew before that a aheep contained t&Uow ; but tbe pra> 
porttoa wu ^engfat too inafgaUleaat an item hi flie vahw of the anfaul, to dueiaiu 
cofisideration. It has heen ascertained, that hy boiling down the entire carcass, 
the skin and hams excepted, there may be extracted on the average from 25 to 30 
pounds of tallow from each sheep, which, at the moderate valuation of 3|ii. per 
fOKuif ia wofftih 7m, ^d. to 8t. M. ; or vpwanla of a httnMI far eent. aMNS than 
has of late been realiud by the sale of the living animal. Bat adding to this the 
value of the wool, skin, mutton hams, &c., the sum total yielded by this -novel pro- 
cess, as shown by the praiseworthy experiment of Mr. Henry O'Brien, on the i4tli, 
Ifttb, and 16tii instant, is no less tiian 14#. Sfd. per slieep. If tUa reeoit bo 
thought too flattering, let the odd 4s. Z^d, be taken off; and even then, it is de- 
monstrated that, in the very depth of winter, when the fleece ifi in the worst poft-xiblc 
state, the intrinsic value of a sheep is 10s. ; and even deducting a round 20 per 
oeot. ttwa Hbh, wo have atlll flia eheering miaiflMni of 8t, Conliaatad ullb Ike 
nominal valoa wUcb sheep bore a month eio, thli ia an advanea at oaoa noit as* 
tiaordinary and noat aihiiarating 1 1 1 

Am the quotations of taUow have now become a Question of standard im- 
portance to the (""olony, we have taken pains to collect the average prices in 
the Britinh niaikcl, for several years past; and we are enabled tO iitate, on 

authority that inny lie rolled u])on, the following fads : — ■ 

Average price of oi tallow, in the London market, for the last su yean : 

s. d. 

Year 1837 . . 41 Spercwt. 

„ 1838 . . 52 0 

„ 1839 . . 49 7 

„ 1840 . . 50 1 

M 1841 . . 47 7i 

„ 1842 . 48 2 



kvtngt of the six years , 48 1| 

This average is rather more lhan 5rf. per pound. In Mr. O'Brien's esti- 
mate, the price was taken at 3id.f full thirty per cent, below the mark. 

It win be seen from eomefurtber eztiactt wluch we give, that the enemtle 
GOlonigta loal no time in acting upon ti^e above bints, and at tbe date of our 
last nd^'iceie, stations for HlieeiJ-hoiling were being erected in all parts of the 
Colony, and the most sanguine, but at the same time well crroundt d hoju-^^ 
were entertaiued that New South Wales had added to iIh already valuable 
ezporta, a freah article likely to benefit ber own populatkm in a great deppree, 
and to add annuaUy to ber imnortance and utility aa a defienaMiee of tbe 
mother cotmtry. May her just nopc:^ be realized ! 

'ITie ]i:uiic which caused a run u\\on the drivings b;inks li;i})pily p.iHHefl 
away, urovmg, as we au^re bended, that there was no ground for sucii a want 
of conndence. The anaira of the Sydney bank bad been iaqiuEed into by tba 
oomniittee appointed by the shareholders for that purpoae* and tl|0 foOovng 
favonraUe i^rt from them had bean the mult 
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" The committee, linoe their appointment, have had daily meetings for the pur- 
pon of euTjing tato cfbet tiie oljeeta dleiired hy Clie proprieton { and, IwviBg 
careftilly examined the actual asieta and liabilities of the bank aa they appeared on 
the erening of the 19tk iaatuity npofft that there Is « balaase in fitvcrar of tfa* bank 

of 10,0m lit, 6«f. 

'*ne ^flbrent iteaw of die anato hm been earafbttf and partieidaflj aaBined 

by the committee, and found nearly to correspond with the adOMBti in tfie Coai- 
panr's hooki ; and upon this subject the committee think it necessary to remark, 
with regard to the nature of the biils hd^ by the bank, that they have no hesitation 
ia saying they may be eeaatdered aa a lair ateiife of Uio MUi ennmit in tlio 
Coioay ; and that the bank, in this respect, runs no risk beyond what is incurred by 
ererr other similar establishment. The amount of OTerdue biUs, 29,792/. 10*. 2ti., 
iodfuiM ail since the establishment of the bank ; and this list indndei a consider- 
•UeaaMMnt wbieh may be coniiteid aa perfbetly safe» and nOL bo toe o t ered by tiie 
dhartors without daiay. The ovacdrawn aeeovnta, amounting to 22,382/. 7*. 8(1., 

appeared to be a very serious item, and in many instance? they have been admitted 
witk»ttt the slightest regard to the interest of the bank, and contrary to the most 
eoaHDOB rules of prudence or diteredon. Hie amount of those accounts hare, how* 
ever, been very considerably reduced since the suspension of the late manafar. Hie 
liabilities of the bank have also been reduced 30,000/. vrithin the !a«t two months { 
tod indeed the general aspect of the Company's affairs has assumed a much more 
fttNmrable appearance under the present management, which induces the committee 
to recommend that no steps be taken by the proprielora nnCU tko general meeting 
after the half-yearly balance, when it will be in the power of the proprietors to jndgO 
for themaeives what should be done for the benefit of all parties interesu d. 

*' W. MoiAf Acton Sillitok, Thomas ii&owN. 

The first New South Walea parliament was to meet on the 27ih of July; 

the e if ft ion of the speaker was fixed for the 29tb, and the Ist of Augmt 
was to be '* the great, the important day," on which the governor (Sir George 
GippsJ, was in otie process to open tlie first parliament of New South Wales. 
Great excitement prevailed at all the elections, and we are tiony tu iiud that, 
both at Sydney aira MdbowM^ iwy terioos fioto took TbftQbtmmf 
Sydaeyy 

" Csnnot but regret ttat the annala of o«r fidr eity aiioald ewer have been stained 

by Ae disgraceful outmges perpetrated on the occasion, by an infuriated rabble. 
. ... At an c-arly stage of the proceedings of the day, n. large party of the O'Con* 
QcU mob, couaiating exciuaively of the very dregs oi the Irish popoiatioa, proceeded 
hm ttw Boee Conne to the Flagstaff, anaed with blndgeon% i|weadiiig tenor aad 

alarm wherever they appeared On the Race Course matters were carried 

With equal violeoce. The tlag and polling-booth of Wentworth and Bland speedily 
disappeared. The friends of those gentlemen were subjected to every sort oi ludig* 
aity, ad ii was flir eemo tiiio aheolwlely tnaalii ftt any one to wliiiper n vnd in 

conrersation faroorable to their pretensions Other parties throughcrait the 

city, especially the mpectable portion of the Irish Roman Catholics who had dia- 
ooantenauced O'ConncU's pretensions, received similar threats of mlence, and 
■ade rinUar prepanliona to meet It, if not otherwise proteeted. Tlie total deftal 
of the party for whoee special interest all these disgracefal scenes had been precon- 
certed, had inflamed their rabble followers to the utmost pitch ; but either from the 
presence of the mihtary, or from their violence having previously exhausted itself, 
ihaMM or laMoight riot irtdah ware espMtad and thwaton ad did not take plaon 
to any eeuidanMo atom." 

The result of tbe electkm waa tbe retnm of Iferare. Wentworth and BUtod j 

the poll, at the close of the election, stood thus : — Wentworth, 1»S87; Bland, 

1,'2«7; O'Connpn. Cooper, 363; Hustler, 351. It was generally be- 

lieved that Mr. M I.eay, the member for Uloucester, Macquahey and iStanley, 
would b« elected speaker. 
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The f(>Il(j\\ ing is a list of the members, with lliu names of the ])laces they 
are returned for, together with the official and non-oihciai nominees the 
wbole comprismg 

The Lboislativb Assbmbly of New South Wales. 



Official Crown Nominees, 
The Commander of the Forces. 
Tin Colonial Secretary. 
The Colonial TtreMurer, Colonel Barney, 

(pro. tem.( pending Mr* Plnnket'e 

arriral). 
The Auditor GeneraL 
The Collector of Cnstomf. 



Non-hffirial Croxim Nem m§ §9, 
Alexander Berry, £«q. 
John Blaxland, Esq. 
Edward Hamilton, Biq* 

Thomas Icrly, Esq, 
Richard Jones, Esq. 
Uastioga Elwia, Eaq. 



Mbvbbrs Blbctbd. 



County qf BalAursi. — Fraum Lord, 
Biq. 

Counfy qf Ceetrftw.— Roger Theny, 

Esq. 

Roxburgh^ FhtUijif and WeUmgiom. — 
W. H. Snttor, Biq. 

Oninty qf Dmrkam^ R khni4 WiB« 
deyer, Esq. 

Gloucester, Macquarie, end UtanUy. — 
Aleaender M^Leay, Esq. 

JEhmttr, BriaUm, mnd BHf]i,~-W, 
Damarcsq, Esq. 

Town qf Melbourne. — Henry Coodell, 
Eiaq» 

Di»tHct qf Port PkUUp, — Charles 

HotaoD Ebden, Esq. ; Thomas Walker, 
Esq.; Dr. Charles Nicholson; Alexander 
1, Esq.; Dr. John Domnore 



Ci/y qf Sydney. — "William Ckarics 
Wentworth, Esq. \ William Bland, JBeq. 

County qf Cumberland. — Charles Cow- 
per, Esq. ; Williara Lawson, Esq. 

Toum qf Parramatia. — Uanaibal 
Uawkiaa Biaoartbnr, Beq. 

CouHtjf qf Jr^gjflB^ymina Bndley, 

Esq. 

County o/ Northumberland, — Wil- 
Ham Foiter, Esq. 

8t, Fincflttl amd ^tteJUMi— J. Cog' 

hill, R?q. 

Cu$Hberland Borouyh9,~-'W , Bowman, 
Bml 

GeeiyiaM, Av» ^f*^ Jtfltrrqr.— Tb> 

renee Aubrey Murray, Esq. 

Cook and WestmoreUmd. — John Pan- 
ton, Esq. 

NorthumberUmd JBwviyilf.— D*Ajej 
Wentworthy Siq* 

** Church at Balmain.— A preliminary meeting of the inhabitants of Balmafai, 
interested in the erection of a chorch, was held on ThurRdny evening;, in the Epis- 
copalian School-room. It was resolved to proceed immediately with the collection id 
Unids, to ereeta tnall chvfoh, Imdlt with bamiBend itone, on apieee of giwnd nnr 
the hotel, presented for that purpose by Mr. ^Hlkinson. A committee was ftil— d 
to collect subscriptions and make other arrangements, to be reported to n meetinsr, 
to be held on a snbsequent occasion. The Rct. Mr. Wilkinson officiates at Ashheld 
uA Bajnwfa alternately ; but when the ehunh !■ ereeted, the eonnlttee an in hopet 
tiiat they will be able to provide for the permanent residence of a clergyman at Bal. 
main, a"? the population Is rapidly increasine:, and with the farilities afforded by 
steam commuaicatioa with Sydney, is likely to continue to do so." — Sydney UeraUL, 
SMbJnly, 1843. 

Trb Crops.— From all parts of the colony wo luno the moet gratifying intel- 

ligcnre n<? tn the state of the crops, which we hare every hope will be most plentiful. 
From the Hunter, from Bathurst, and the country beyond ; from Gonlbnm and the 
aontbeni dittriett, we hmr of copiout but not ezcemlTe ndna, which have pot the 
joimg wheat iato die meet heaatiiol condition. In the Bathont oonntiy tfaora has 

not been 50 fiue a season formaoy years. " — Ibid. 

" Tlie markets generally continue in a duU and uninteresting state, with the ex- 
ception of wheat and flour, in which articles sales have been effected to some extent ; 
but in almost every description of goods the demand is partial in the eitrene. 

"M'ltRAT. — The demand for Van Dirrncn's Irind wlit-al lias increased during the 
week, and nearly the whole on hand has been disposed of, at 4t«6<f. per bushel, to 
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the eiteDt of 6,0<M> biuheis, on credit. The commissariat tender haa been takea at 
4*. Si. per badidt eaih. 

" Flour.— -The importation, ex * Lawsons,* from Valpai ai?;n, has been disposed of, 
bat the figure hM not tnuifpired j it ii gooerallj lappoaed tohaTC been about 6/.5#. 
per toa, cash. 

*' PiOTisiONS. — Mk waA Beef. The neilnt for theie uticlei eontiiiiiee dull ia 
the extreme. The commissariat tender for 110 berrali Ifiahf hee beoi taken et SI. 2r. 

ptt barrel. In beef, no sales are reported. 

'* Sdgas. — In this article, although the demand has been but partial, an adfanoe 
of lOi. per tOD may be quoted for aU good lanplei, of whidi the martcet la ill aim* 
i£ed, the stock generally oonaisting of very low qvdltiaa» not adtable for the trade. 
English refined : four tons sold for ?>\d. per lb. 

" CorrsK. — ^The only sale reported ia three tons Java, at id. per lb. 

** Tea, — ByeoB ddn. TUa wbjuM haa vndeisoae a slight redneliea, abovt 120 
dbote hariog been disposed of» at 4/. ]&«. per chest. The concession in this respect 
basb^eT^ but partial, and no change in the general qnotationi can be nuidet the 
pri&dpai holdera atill exhibit much firmness, at 5/. per chest. 

** ToaAcco^Fonr tieroea Banrett'a hnraght It. 4d. per lb. 

** CiaABt. — ^The demand continoes limited, but without any dMagO In piiee. An 
spOftCo some extent is making in this article to T.oridon. 

Rum. — The inquiry continues very limited, and scarcely any buaineas haa 
lian done, although the atodt b aaoat rapidly dedbing. 

" Beamdt.— JJl deaeriptiona continue very duU of sale. 

** Case Gin. — Tbe ffile^? b^ive been ubout 240 ca^es, at 14#. 

" llAiiorACTuaKD Goons. — Invoices by the late arriTals, to some extent, aoit* 
able Ibr the market, have been taken, at twenfy-fiTO per cent, advanee. 

*' Bbkap. — The 2 lb. loaf acUa generall J at 3d. ; mitthereia mneh of aninfortor 
description hawked about. 

" BvTCBBa'a Mjbat. — There is a good supply of every description of butcher's 
■eat at present in the city. The wholeaale pricM are as subjoined : — ^Beef, Id, 
p<?r lb. ; mutton, Id. ; veal, id. to 6d. ; pork, id. to bd. ; met, d|<f. to 4dL; lard, 
6d. The retail price? nre —Beef and mnfctOD, 2d» per lb. ; fOal, Td, tO 8<f. ; pOlk, 
6^ to 7d. ; suet, bd. ; iard, lOif. to U. 

" Potatoes are from il. to 5/. 10#. ner ton. ; the retail prices are from St. to 9«. 
par ew t. Vegetables are plentifol, ana aHU oontinne of font rate qnallty. fhdl of 

etery kind in season ir^ abutiJant. 

" Poultry. — The quantity received has been readily bought up by the dealers, 
at the following wholesale prices : — Fowls, from Zs. to 4«. per pair ; ducks, 5«. to 
fo. per pdr s Mneeovy dm»a, 6a. to 8t. per pair ; wild dnd^a, 4t. M. per brace ; 
geese, 89. 6d. to 10#. Grf. per pair; turkeys, 11*. to 18*. per ditto; teal, 3?, to ?>s. 6tf. 
pa brace ; pigeons, 2». 6d, to 3«. per pair ; eggs, IQd. to 1«. 2d, per dozen ; feathers, 
U. to 1*. M. per ib. 

** TiMBBm of every aoit ia plentifoL*'^Atd. 

" Sheep-boiling. — >fr. King's sheep-boiling establishment at New Town is 
now complete, and in full operation, and about tw3 hundred and fifty sheep per day 
are being slaughtered. The terms upon which Mr. King takes the sheep are, to 
defray aU the expenaea, and pot the tallow In a marketable eonditlon, on a wharf in 
Sydney, at ftAeen pence each sheep, which he pays himself out of the proceeds of 
the skin*, «*o that the settler has bin sheep converted into a saleable commodity, 
vithout the outlay of a single farlhtng, which is a veij important accommodation. 
The aattlera aboold aend fat sheep to i^e boiling eatabUabmenta : we have heerd of 
•beep of the very poorest description being boiled down, which can only end in dia* 
sppointment. From a good sheep, fifteen to twenty-five pounds of tallow is ob- 
tained ; aud Mr. iCing, whose practical experience in the tallow aud soap trade is 
toy considerable, haa no donbt that both the body and kidney fat will eommand 
the very l^jj^ieat piiee In London. With moderate exertiona a thousand tone of 
tJiIlow per Rnnnm can be exported, and in the course of a year or two that quantity 
may be increased."— /Sy<&««y Herald^ 28th July, 1843. 

'* Ezffonr of Honssa.— The iliip 'Straflieden* wlU aafl in Oe coinae of die 
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«Mk viftli bofiM for Indit, hil she will sol hn% m MBft Wi eonndering the low 

price of horses in the colony, nnci the very advantaf^cous terms offered by the cap- 
t4uii« we had expected. There are, we beheve, only nxxly actually ready fur em- 
berkation, although a few more are expected. The shippers are Mr. H. O'Brim, 
Mr. R. Scott, Mr. J. T. Hogbes. Mr. M'Leay, Mr. C. M'Lttiy, Mr. W. GiblMi, 
and Mr. IM. H. Mari^h. The ' Trnuhadour,' a very fine ship of firj tons, haa 
been chartered to convey horsoH to India, and is ojien to take about forty un're. As 
the price of horse t^tock is m very low at pre»eut, we imagiae the settlers wiii avail 
tiMttielvM of the opportunity, flspeoMly at the plan, fiink •ftnridd by Cnptaia Bev- 
lett, of the 'Stratheden/ of only receiving freight when the ship arrives at Madras, 
for tlie horaat aotwilf dfiUverodi k adof^ed.''— tS^y^My Miormi^ MmrM^ J«lj 
22iul, 1843. 

PORT PHILLIP. 

The latest date fri)m this colony is .\ujriist 1st. The attention of the in- 
habitants had been ahuuiit wliuiiy abttorbed in the eiectioiis which had just 
tormmated, the member* rekmned will be eeen in oar New Sonlh Walee la- 
telljgence. Some dissatiHfaction had been emeaaed at the " nominatioa 
members" selcrtod by Sir Gooro-e Gip]>'<, on the p^rotind that none of the 
parties were la any manner connected with Port }^hillip- -tlic outnige« at the 
election had been most disgraceftd, but the ringleaders were secured and 
would be brongbt to trial fat tbdr pioeeedings. 

Biiamess was exceed! nju^ly dull, but the prospects of Ae eohmy had upon 
the whole brightened. — ^l*he sheep-boiling expeiiment was just he^nning 
here, anrl vriW in all probabihty be carried on to a crreat extent, as the flocks 
throughout Australia Felix, had increased to an enormous extent. Great 
attention was likewise paid to the Mimosa bark, and it was expected that at 
least 1000 tone would be shipped lor England during the ensubff^ aeaeoo* 
We see no account c^lind sales to any extent under toe late act, which lixca 
the upset price of government Irmds tit £1 per acre. — ^The state of the country, 
with respect to its agricultural prospects, was consieieted to be most satis- 
factory, and the greatest energy and perseverance characterized the inha* 
bilnitSw^The mailnCi tuppliea by England had eeaaed to be of e r at oc k ed, 
and aooie artidea of BngBan mannfartnre warein great demand. The reports 
from this Rpttlcracnt may, as a whole, be fairly considered favourable^ beariug 
in mind the depresaed state it has been in for some time previooa. 

PORTLAND. 

'^Tna Blacb FOucb. — ^TUs body arrived at the Grange on the 4th instMitv on 

their route to Meant Eckertley, where their quarters have for some time been pre* 
pared for their reception. The total force cnngigts of 13, of which 10 are Ahori^'nes, 
1 white sergeant, and Mr. Dana, the commander, with his servant.'' — PorlUmd 
MArtmrf, Jtdy 12. 

" Whaling at Poet FAtEY.<^'WhaIing operations have been carried on with 
some success this season nt the ahove j>ort ; Mr. Campbell, althongh haTirn» hat 
two boats manned, has already captared tive of these monsters of the deep, which* 
OB aa average, will yield tan tone of eO eadk We are given to.nodenSiiBd that 
other paitice in that township will eairy en die whaling next season on an esfesnnve 
scale. — Ibid, 

** The MAGisTaACY. — His Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint 
John fitsgerald Leslie Foster, Esq., of Leslie Park, Port FhiUip, a magistrate of 
the territory end its dependencies."— P. P. Mrlof, July 31. 

" Melttno Catti k,^ — The Salting Company have come to the determination of 
experimentalizing upon half a dozen cows, with a view of deciding the question of 
prollt to be derived from this process, and should the theoretical opinions upon the 
sabject be borne out by feets. It la their Intentien to eany oot the nsteaa toaeen- 
aidsraUe extent"— JM 
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•*GlPFS* Lako. — C.J. Tyers, E^q., late of the Survey Department at Portland, 
hn reoaTed the appointment of Commissioner of Crown JLands at Gippa' Land."*^ 

** Tnr TiMBS. — Every sncceeding day, we are happy to state, affords fresh in- 
dications of returning prosperity : indeed it is not too much, now to state that this 
province has passed the Rubicon, and that we are now rapidly regaining oar 
otigiiial po«itioa, as fhe aost prosperous of the Amtwlkm Co)oBi«A. TbendoptlMi 
of the system of boiling down sheep has had tlie affect of giving a certain vakie to 
the carcass of that animal which it cannot fall below, and has secnred, however, the 
ntter tmpossibtlitj of our bemg overstocked y the consetj^uence is, that sheep and 
aitlle baw both attained to a talm wbidi a fair woaln rioce it woaM have been 
considered qtdte foolish to expect. A few weeks ago, sheep were absolutely nn- 
»a1eable at any price, and forced sales were made at a figure which we should be 
absoiutely ashamed to name. Now, however, the ruling price for fat wethers ia 
frooi 89. to 8t. Bd», and n Ihrtlier rise Is eipeeled. Ai a proof, ira nay mention 
that, daring the past week. Alderman Mortimer purchased a large flock of wetibera 
from a settler at the Pyrenees at 8#. per head, and at the name time offered to pnr- 
chaw the same or a larger number, deliverable two months htsaott at 10«. a bead. 
Wben each pricei aa uaae are oMnable \tf onr flodumaitni, Aaetnlfa Ms 
must be going ahead." — J^id. 

" Gipps* Land. — On Wednesday a sale of land in this location took place by 
Mr. McDonnell, when the following aUotmmts were disposed of, viz. -Sixteen 
h a lf «a cre town eHotmenti nfc Hie upset price of ftl. ; §om from M. to 71. ; too at 
tJL ; and one reached 111. } one anDurban aHotasent pvedno^ two guineaa; and of 
cultivation farm?, three were tnken at IQa. per acre ; one at 13#., one at 19*., and 
one at 21*. ; whilst the largest, 400 acres, fetched 2.2m, per acre." — Mei6Qum§ 
Timet, July 28. 

** Wbstbrk Pout,— On Friday last the fine cotter, Boujah Maiden, enifed 

frnm fh\^ port with a cnr^o nf bark, barilla, and onts. We have bad the oppor- 
tunity of conversing with a gentleman, a passenger, who states that he conceives 
tliere is a considerable means for the production of barilla. We would strongly 
reeommendtiie attention of die unemployed to tUs new opening for enterprise, no 

capital beinr^ reqnircd ; ns we are told there are parties who woiild willingly supply 
provisions, and take the material in payment as produecd. Several cargoes have 
rffgs^ been shipped from there to Sydoey, where the article is become scarce/' 

Meet CbrMf, Aug. 1, 1843. 
Vloar lat^ per 100 Ibe. 

Do. 2nd. • . « 

Do. 3rd, 

Wheat, per bu^ilel ot 60 lbs., 4s. to 
Bran, per 20 Ibe., la. to 

ii^Beef, per lb., 2id. to 
Mutton, per lb., 2|d. to 
Pork, per lb.. 7d. to 
▼eal, per lb., 6d. to 
Lamb, per qnarter 
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WBSTTEBN AUSTBAUA. 

Tlie laet adviees fhmi tbie cokmr announoe ibe wlii tnrrrd of tlie Adto- 
cate General, the Hon. George F. Moore, from £ii|^Hid. The anival of die 
ship "Janet " in the Colony is also hailed with prcat satisfaction, not only 
on accotint of the needful snp{>lit!s wliicli she brought, but also on account 
of her bringing back many old and valued settlers, together with some oeir 

^"ISHat llijetty'e oiplorisff fMoal ^'Bc^'' M left WoUom AMbriia. 
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The inhabitants of the Colony are turning their attention to the advantages 
deriyabto from adding fresh artidM totfaor littofflxpoito, md anacperiiiMiit 

was about to be made in the export of timber, with which the Colony abounds. 

In order to avoid an impression which mi^ht arise in this country from xhe 
timber bcmfr called mahogany, and thus bemg brought into competition with 
the mahogany already imported into £n^]and from forei^ countries, it was 
resolved to gi?e it the name by wlueh it Is known to tne Aborigines, viz., 
*'Jttmhy* by this name it is to quietly and unostentatiously make itaslf 
known in the Knp:h=?h market hy it?? own intrinsic vnhi?. A company was 
about to he formed for the purpose of carrying this wood-exporting soieme 
into execution. 

The annual report of the A^pcultural Sodety liad been pnbliahed, whidi 
states that the cniftiin of the vme has been extensKrely entend into, and witk 

most satisfactory results. The report also statc-^, that there is reason to 
believe that the Colony possesses almost every vaiuahle species ; and the ex- 
periments upon raisins and Zante currants have already proved that only a 
little time ia reqoiied to render the eolony independent of such aitidea mn 
any foreign ooimtry* Upon the olive the report states, " that we cannot hetp 
remarking upon the extraordinary success of the olive, which, at five years 
old, is loaded with fruit, and often increases eight feet in height in a single 
season." 

The last year had been marked by a considerable increase in the immigra- 
tion of labourers, such indeed as to have caused some uneasiness lest uiev 
should not find employment ; but the result has proved not only that such 
fears were groundless, hut that a much greater and continually increasiaf 
supply IS necessary to meet the demand. 

An Insurance Company was about bein|^ formed with every prospect of 
success, the want of such an Institution havmg long been felt in tne Colony. 

A gale of wind had done considerable damsge. 

The lambing season, which had just ended at the date of the last nf1\-ices, 
is described as havinpr b^n most favourable^ and the state of the Colony in 
general very satisfactory. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

We are enabled in our present number to place before our readers very 
full and carefnily collected statistics of this Cokmy« and iriiich prove beycmd 
doubt that her prni2:rcs3 is satisfactory. 

The new btaple, as it is now called, of Australia, has found its way hsrs^ 
though not to any very great extent*HPe maaOy boiling the sheep down for 
taUow. 

The governor hrid been on a short eiqplaiing CTpedition, in company widi 

Mr. Froncf, the surveyor- general. 

South Australia has now been proclaimed a British Ck>lony about six years 
and five montha. 

For the last two years her population baa been nearly atationary, and may 

be set dnvrrt at 16,000 souls. 

The quantity of land surveyed in the province, at the date of the last re- 
turns, was 632,826 acrea, and the quantity sold and selected at the same 
period was 319,891 acres. 

During the jfear 1842, the land under cultivation in the province amounted 
to 21,645 acres; of which 15,281 acres were wheat, 2,934 barley, 760 oats. 
07 '2 maize, 758 potatoes, 252 turnips and crops not specified, and 638 
gardens. 

Hie amount of stock m the cobny at the samaperiodt aa for aa cmdd than 
be aacertauoed, was 360,000 riieep,SO/)00 head of honied cntde, 8.000 horsey 
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and 12.f M )0 sundry small Htock, f iwh as pig8 and goats, which, upon a mode- 
rate calcuiatioQ, were worth, eav £240,000 to £250,000. 

la attimiithig the amottnt of fixed and fioeting capital of the provmce, eoeh 
81 its oil and wool, its stock and boildiiiga, its farming implements and pro- 
duce, it«j land nnd agricultural improvements, and its actual cash in hand, it 
can hardly be set down at less than £3,000,000 sterlint; ; but, allowing, as we 
are fairly entitled, what certain descriptions of property may be worth to their 
present holderB ae iiiTeatiiieiiti, we sh<rald not greatly err in iteting it at 
£3,&00,000. 

The exports of wool for the season have hrcn 3,034 bales, containing 
854,815 lbs. ; of oil 126 casks, of whalebone 16d bundles, of wheat 4,276 
bushels, of flour 122 tons, of oats 134 bushels, of barley 686 bushels, and of 
bm and dairy prodoee a qoantity altiMether unexpected. The dedand 
vabeef the total exports of the last half year is £47>7l6 lU. 2d.i and of 
eipQffti, produce of the Coloiiy* £38,896 Off. 2d. 

** We are glad to learn tiiat the whalers at Encomiter Bay have again been sac* 

cessfal. On Monday week, Messr?. Ha^fn 8c Co/s party cauc:>it n whale ; and on 
Toesday, Mr. Whelsnd's party were equally fortunate. The ti&h will yidd, it is 
•aid, aboat eight tans etdu Messrs. Hagen ft Go. hate been annojed by a nvmber 
eC their mm hasiag t r s ash e f oaaly deserted them, hot the Qwtmor Gawler has 

takrn doTm a full reinforcement, and we trust more respectable hands, nnd the 
pvty will again carry on their operations with more energy than ever." — Southern 
JMdralim, July ISth. 

VAN DIBMEN'S LAND. 

Hw retirement of the governor. Sir John FhtnkHn, was one of the main 
topics occnpyinff the minds of the Colonbta. Sir John will bear with him to 
bis retirement tne good wishes of a large portion of the Colony. The depre- 
dations of the busnraogers were in some parts of the Colony carried on to a 
great excess, and it required the utmost exertions of the authorities to cap- 
tore these desperadoes. Hie criminal eowrta appear to have been in July 
li^t fully occupied with trials of bushrangers, for murder and robhery. 

The complaints of the depression of trade, and distress, are not 80 loud; 
and it may reasonably be inferred that the state of the Colony, and its pro- 
spects, had improved, and induced a more cheerful tone in the organs of 
fmbhc opinion. 

Then are no extracts from the papers that we can select likely to prove 
coteitaining to our readers, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
this generu and brief account. 

2^W ZEALAND. 

This Colony is now attracting a degree of painful interest, in consequence 
ef afittal colhaion havingtaken nhwe between the Biitidi settlem and a tribe 
of the natives at Cloudv Bay, a distance of about 70 miles from Nelson, one 

of thf settlements of tne New Zealand Company. Amonrr the many narra- 
tives of this transaction, the clearest and most succinct account appears to us 
to be contained in the dispatch from Colonel Wakefield to the Secretary of 
the Comnmy. Hie most satisfactory accounts continue to arrive both from 
Aucklana the caoilail, and from the Company's settlements, as regards the 
acrnrnltnrnl cnpamlitief; of the Colony. In all the settlements, attention is 
being paid to the preparation of flax for the EngUsh market, and from the 
aKcertain^ superiori^ of this article, it is justly relied on, as funning a 
nJnsble export. Beef salting, for the purpose of exportation, is going on to 
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■omeeittol. AMhoui^ tlw wtowwd arwit'* of dia affimy with tlie wmhm 

had cast grett gloom Ofer the inhabitanta of Wellipgteii» many of the partMS 

whose lives were sacrificed, amounting in all to nineteen, lia\'ing been inba- 
bitanti^ of that pottlement. and men well kno\m aiifl hifrbly reffpected by their 
brother Ck)loniHtH, aiiil it m gralifyiagto l&nd that all tlie well-mformed autho> 
rities agree that there is no fear whatever of an attack being made by die 
mnm on any of the aotllBDMnta. Him tragical affair arote wXtAtL hmd 
aqoahlda*'' and melancholy as it is, camiolbe aegarded in any other light than 
flfs a private (piarrel between the parties coneemed. Its effect ^nll, we tra«t, 
be lo inBure the exercise of more caution on the part of the Coloni^-tg m their 
transactions with the natives, and ako, that should it be found necessary to 
hring into oporalioQ the powara of the laar, the exeeotiTa ofieaia will take 
care to have at Ifadr command, such an overwhdming physical force as ahaB 
render any resistance to the authority of the lav;-, both ridiciiloua and im- 
availing. This course of proceeding would vmdicate the authority of the 
law, and be merciful in its operation to the savage, who, while be may not 
fully appreciate the power of a warrant, would be read^ to auecnmb to Its 
authon^, when it waa thna made clear to hia a]ipiehenaion that Ha mandate 
would be enforced by all the powers of the government, and that resistance 
to it was not only illegal but hf)]iele8s. One niich example n?5 this w^ould 
prevent the repetition of audi a painful circumstance, as it is at pre«ent our 
misfortune to record > 

" GmaAT BABaiaa Mtwnro CtewpAirr.^By the '* Rorj CMefe^ wehevebesn 

favoared with a report of tho proceedings at the Copper MUiSi, daee the departure 
of Mr. Abcrcrombie Uom tliis }>Iflce. From thia report, we are enabled to giTe a 
brief and general idea of the operations at the mine from the commenoemeat Bfr. 
Kluhom, aoti^ve and jo^eioits manager of these nloee ' arriired at tiie Barrier 
In October tastt bnt mocb of his time was necessarily lost In making roads to the 
mine, nnd in erectins^ houses for the miners. Mnch time was also lost in boring 
through a rock in accordance with the directions of a supposed experienced miner, 
bat without any soocess.' After this failure, Mr. Kinghom ' took the matter Into 
his own lumdsy* and at ones stmck into good ore ; tbe result of which haabeen ahat 
20 tons of ore bave been shipped to Sydney, and upwards of 70 tons more are 
now ready at the mine for ahiptuent. A greater quantity of ore would have been 
raised by tlu« time, bat for an unfortunate accident occurhug to tvo of the miaers, 
ffiadpally throngh Hieir own eeielessneii, wfaieh ledaeed tlM workiof of the mim 
to one-fourth its usual quantitj, and that for some weeks. The operations are now 
confined to the working of two beds of oie« ths One of bhMf and the othftT ol jaUov 
colour, and both of superior ^uaUtj.** 

PORT NICHOLSON* 

" We are extremely happy to announce that the whaling season has oommenoed. 

On Thursday last, Mr, Halne's party, at Knpiti, eanp;ht a whale, wbieh we believe 
turned out 6 tuns of oil. Another whale was captured during the week at Cloody 
Bay, by Mr. Leftea's party/'— GMfe^ IM Biay, 184S. 

** The gaol on Mount Cook has been oOBunaaeed, and the work b bdaif tHj^UBf 
proceeded with. The building stands in a very peowittant position, and will be made 
as strong as bricks and mortar can make it." 

Twenty tons of prepared Has are waiting at Kapiti for sb^maat Co tUe plaee. 
The riclxwu k was to call for it onber way from Cloudy Bay, but would most likely 
he unable to bring it down in one load, nnd would, therefore, be compelled to make 
two trips. Verily, * flax scraping ' seems to be getting in good repute with the 
Maoiiei." 

NELSON. 

In the Nelson Examiner ^ two letters have appeared from residents in that 
eettlement, ebowing that flax prepared by Europeans at the ot&amgj wa^ee 
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of white laliourers, would produce a loss to the manufacturer. One of the 
correspondents calculates this loss at 8/. 11*. 2(/. per ton; the other, by 
reducing the expenses and increasing the price to be received, calculates the 
lots at only ll5. 2i(/. per ton. Notwithstanding these evil auguries, how* 
ever, one or two of toe settlera were enctiug mills for the purpose of pre- 
pviDg flu. We with them e?ery success, 

**Vlax, — The American ship* Robert Poltlbrd, has again returned to onrport, after 
• virit to America. When here on the last occasi m, the Tstli im n in rharge of ber 
took from this place a small quantity of flax, for which he fouiui an immediate sale 
in Aaierica at 30/. per ton. This gentleman is so confident of the readiness of the 
^MaiidlbrNew Zealand flax in his country, that, had he not been bound on to M«« 
ni!la for a cargo aw^^itinir hi> irrival there, lit- would hfivi- frrcly purchase ! our flay. 
He purposes returning again to this place from America, and hopes), on hin arrivali 
to find the settlement able to fomiih him with flax and foreign oil in bond.'* 
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Hegel's Philosophic in wortliehen Auszii^fn. Fiir Gebildete ans de««rn W.>r\ i 
sasammeogesteUt n. mit einer Kinleitung heraosg, C. Frantz u. A. liiiiert. 
8to. BtrMi. 

Leibnizcns gesammelte Werice» ana den Handschriften der Konigl. BibKotbdc sa 

Hannover herans«r. v. Gcorg Heinr. Pertz. 1 Fo1?f . Gp<(chiehte. 1 Bd. An- 
nates imperii occidentia Brunsviceuaes. Tomua 1. Anuales annorom 768 — 876. 
8Tfi* JSKuMoeer. 18b. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS. 

Berghans, Dr. H., allgemeine Laader* «. Vfilkerkvade. Mebet elaem Abiits der 

pbysikalischen Erdbcsobreibung. 5 Bd. 4 Lief. fivo. Stuttgart, 58. 6d. 

i— — — — — — Sechs Reisen \\m d'w Krde der K. I'renss. Sft-hnndl. Schiffe 

Mentor u. Priuceiis Louise iu d. Jahten 1822~-42. Auiizug a. d. Schitfs- 
Jomnalen in Besng auf Pbysik n. HydrograpkJe. 4to. BirmUu. II. 

Beichreibung der Stndt Rom von E. Plainer, C. Bunsen, E. Gerhard, W. Rostell 
und L. Uriiclis. 3 Bd. 3 nnd letzte Abth. : dm Marsfeld, die Tiberinael, 
Tra«tevere und der Jamcuius. 8vo. Mit einem i'iane des alten Marsfeldea. 
ShOtf, 198. 

Kocli, K., Reise durch Russland nach dem lamkaiiaalien laduBW ia den J« ISM, 

u. 18;i8. Vol. 2. 8vo. I'is. 
Kuhi, J. G., Reisen in iriaud. 2 TLie. ^vo. Jh-e&den, U. 38. 

■ ■ Reisen in England. Tht I. 8vo. Drwnim. 7e. 

Otto, K.. Reisecrinnemngan an Cuba, Nord* nod Sudeaierika, 1838— ISII. 12a«». 
ii€rlm. 5s. 6d. 
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SdiecfaM NmMvImImb dwek die Hoo liy yrw U ha la dan Jahren 1941 «iid \M* 

Von W. V. R. 2 Thlc. 12mo. Leipzig. lOi. 6d. 
Kmner, Fr. von, Gcschichte Eorop&'t Mit <km Knde dM I6tm Jahrlmndevtf. 

Bua. VII. Bto. Leipzig. lOi. 
SMtold, F. P. von, Nippon. AiehiT tvr Befchreitmiig too Japsn. Folio. Lcydra. 

Parts 9—12, each 1/. 18i. Folio ed. 21. 16a. 
Stophani, Dr. L , Reis« durch einige Gegeoden deft nordlichen Griecheptond'ft» mit 

6 Kupfer. 8vo. Leipzig. 38. 6d. 
TitAenbttch, btstorischei . Hn^. toa F. v. Rmner. ft Jelnf* Iteo. Leipzig. 

lOs. 

Wappio^, Dr. J. F , r^ie RepubliVrn von Siidamerikn, peo^phisch-Btattstiscli, mit 
besonderer Berucknichtigoug ihrer Prodaction and ihres Uandelaverkehrs and 
Tornehmlicfa nach amtUchen Qaellen dargeatellt le Abthdl. 8ro. Qfiiimg. 

As. 

Weil, Dr. G.. Mohammed der Prophet, ado Laben n. aelne Labie. 8fO. SiuiU 
§9ri, 128. 

PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRikPHY, UTBRARY HISTORY. 

Bibiioihek der geaammCeo deatachen National- Li teratur. 16 Bd. Heinrieha TOn 
Meissen dea Fraueulobes Leiche, Spruehe, Streitiedicbte wid Lieder, henmaK* 

Ton L. EttmtHlcr. 8vn. 9s. fn\. 
F&eLlmaan, F., \ ersuch die e^Limciicu Verba in Coajugationen zu ordnen. 8vo. 
Dorpai. 8e. 

(Mmta, J., Deatache Mythologie, 2te ittik vermeivte n. verbaea. Augibe. Abth. 

I. 8vo. Gotting. 129. 

■■ Grammatik der hochduutschcu Sprachc unserer Zelt. Fur Schulen uiid 

PriTatonterr. bearb. von Biadeia. 8to. Comtans. 5a. 
Hoffmann Pallersleben, Allemannisclie Lieder. Nebst WorterUimOf tt. doer 

Allemann. Grammatik. 5te Aufl. 12mo. Manuhcim. 38. 
Jacobi, Dr. Th., Beitrage sur deutschen Grauimatik. 8to. Berlin. 48. 6d. 
Jabfbacb, Benee, der BerllniadieD Geadlacbaft fOr Dentacbe Spraebe and Alter- 

tiiUBikaada* Heraoag. v. d. Hegea. 5 Bd. (GenaanU ft Bd.) 8to. Berlin, 

C)9. 

Klemm, J. E., die magyarische Spracbe und die ctymologi^chti Sprttcbverglciciiung. 

Roy. 8vo. P re ubw y. 3a. 
Ifiekiewicz, Adam, Vorlesungen fiber slawische Litoratur und Zust.lnde. Geluilten 

im ColU^ de Pranoe. Dentadie, Aoag. 2 Tble. 4 2 Abth. 12mo. Leipzig. 

II. it. 

Raik, Braamaa, a Graamuv of the ledaadic or Old None Tongae, traadated firom 

the Swedish by George Webbe Da^ent, M. A. 8vo. Frankfort o. M. 12s. 
ScbiniJ, R., Gesetze der Angelsacbaen in der Ursprache mit Uebt rsetziiTi':: Erltiu* 

terungen a. ein. antiq. Glosan. 2te. verbess. Aull. tivo. Lcipz. ^^hurtiy). 
Wackeraagcl, W., Deatadiea Leaebadi. 3 Tb. 2 Bd.; Ptoben der dentaohett 

Pkaaavoa 1740 bla 1842. 8fO. Jloitf. ISi. 6d« 

MEDICINE, CIIEMIsrilY, Sec. 

Afaold, Dr. P., liandb. d. Anatomic dcs Menschen, mit besond. Ritckaicht auf Phy- 
uologie u. pract. Medicin. Mit mikrosk. und synopt. Abbild. 1 Bd. 1 a, 2 
Abth., die allgam. Anatoada* Sm Freiburg. 5.^. (ul. 

— — ^ Tabalee anatomies. Faae, IV. pan IL i loooea artumloram et 

li'p^araentomm. Fol. Stuff g. 18s. 

Joogb, Dr. L. I., disijuisitio comparativa cbeniico-medica de tribna old jeeoria 
aaelli speciebna. 8to. iAigd, Batav. lOa. 6d. 

Joamal (ur Kinderkrankheiten, anter Mitwirkung von Dr. Barez und Dr. Rom- 
berg, herausg. von Or. Bdirend o. Dr. Uildebrandt. 1 Bd. in 6 Ueften. 
8vo. Berlin. 10s. 

Dr. H., Lehrbaeh dea chlroigiaebeft Veibandes zom Qebraach Air Lehraade 
aadLaracade. Mit 11 Kapfcitef. 8fo. JBirNa. 9i. 
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Roete, Dr. C. F. O., kUnische Beitrage mr Pathologie vad Fbysiologie dar iUifm 
und Ohraa. 1 Jahreabeft. 8yo. Bmuuehw. Ss. 

Worterbuch, enryclujiadisches, der medicinischen Wisspnschaften. Hn|g* VdB 
Buaob, Dieffeubach, Uecker, &c 30 Bd. 8to. Berim, 13i. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Blumei C* L*? Ramphia, aire commeatatioaea boUuicte imphmia de plautis ladic 
mriMktiltef torn pealtnt inoognitii ton qiw in Ubrli RKrili, lUuBphtt, R«a- 
burghii, Wallichii ■lionuBp cMOMBtar. Fdto. Un. 25 to dO. jM§4,Bat. 
Al. 108. 

Ehrenbergi C. G., Verbreilung und Eiatiuss dcs mikroakopiacben Lcbena iu oud- u. 

Nord-Amerika. MU 4 eolor. Kopfert. FoL Berlm. II. 1i. 
Brdl, Dr. M. P., Entwicklung des Ilumnu-reies vou den ersten VerandeniKM faa 

Dotter an bis zur Reife des Embryo. 8vo. MUnehPtt. 5«5. 6d. 
Friea, £.» iiovitise done Suecicas, Contin. aisteaa Mant. i. 11. 111. Aoced. de atsr- 

plbna in Norvegia reoeDtiwi deleetii pnraoCkMiM conamnic.. • M. N. BIjtt. 

8to. Lund. 9s. 

Haidinger, W., Bericht uber die Mineralien - Snramlang der k. k. UofkaBUMrifla 

Manx- a. Bcrgweaen. 4to. Wim, lis. 
Hartmum, Gnuidfiigo der Gaologlft in ■Hgraieiii fiMsUchfln Yortrage. Svo. 

Leipzig, lis. 

Kiitzing, Dr. Fr. Tr,, Phycotogia generalis, oder Anatomie, Phygiologie and Sjstoii)* 
konde der Xauge. 4to. Mit 80 farbig gedrucktea Tateia. Lei^zi^, 8/. 

Leonbard, Dr. G., HandwSrtertnieh der topograpUMsheD Miaerakgie. 8vo. BH* 
delb. lis. 

Nees ab Esenbeck, T. F. L., Genera plantanim flone gcrmanirrr, icnnibua etde?cnj»- 

tionibua illaitrata. Opos post anctoria mortem ab A. Futteriick et St. Eailii. 

eher eont F^. XXII. 8to. Bonn. 4fl. 6d. 
Petzholdt, A., Beitrage lur G^eognose von Tyrol. Skizzen anf einer Reise durch 

Sachscn, Bayern, Salzkammergat, SaUbarg, Tyrol, Oestreldi. Mit54 Abbild. 

8to. Leipziff, lis. 
Seppt J. C, Flora Batavap oa ilgarea et deeeriptiom de pkatei Belgiqoes, par J* 

Kops et J. £. y. d. Trappen. 4to. Lit. 128 — 130. Amsterdam II. la. 
Siebold, P. F. de, Fauna Japonica. Pisces elaborantibaa C. J. Temsiinck et U. 

ScblegeL Decas II. Fol. Lugd. Bat. \l. ius. 
Unger, F., CUoria prologiea. Beitrlge xar Flora der Yorwelt Heft I — III. 

Folio. Leipz* 21. 

Walpers, G. G., Repertoriom botankea aystematiow. Tomi XL Faae. lY. Svo. 
Lipna. 48. 

ASTRONOMY, GBOMSTRY, &c 

Annalen fur Meteorologies Erdmagnetismns n. verw. Gegenstande, redlgirt t. 
Grunert, Lnmont, &e., henuug. Toa J. Lamoat. Jahrg, 1843. 5 Halt. 8vo. 

MuHchen, 4a. 

BedwditimgeB, nagnetlidbe «• aMieordoglielit, an Vng, Henmag. t. K. KniL S 

Jahrg. 4 to. Pmr/. 13s. 
Jabrbuch, Berliner astronomischca far 1846. Ueraa^^egeban von J. F. Bako, 

8vo. Berlin, 138. 

Aigelander, D. F., nena Uranon i a Ula . DanteUaag der im ailtClcm Snropa ait 

blossen Augen aichtbaren Sterne nach ihrcn wabrco, nnraittdbar ▼om Himmel 
entnommenen Grossen. Stornverzeichuiss. (German and Latin test. 8fO.) 
Atlas. Foi. (17 Maps.) Berim, 16s. 

LAW AMD STATISnCS. 

Bfilov.CttBimerow, fiber Frenasens landaokaftUebe Creditferelne, die Relbram, 
deren ale bedlkiftn und Uber ein riebtlgea SyitMi der Bodn-Nit«ng nd 
Schitinng. 8?0. Birkn, 4i. 
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EichiiorQy C. Fr., Deutsche SUaU- and Rechtigefchichte. 2r Thl. Bvo. Goiiing. 

ffiorichs, H. F. W., PoUtitche Vorlesangen. Unser Zeitalter nach seinea poUt. 

kirchL &c. Zti^tundea mit namoitL fiemg anf Frexmcm* find. I. 8to. 

H^. Bud. 1. and 11. 16t. 
HoAMum, J. O., Soanlaiif kMnar fM i riil e i i liMtwrfrtlMchdUkhiB lahilli. fivo. 

Berlin. 12i. 

Jonflfroi, H., C^nstitotioa d'Angleterre. 8fO. Leipz. 8s. 

ZadiAria r, Lingenthal, Dr. K* S.» Biogrmphischer und juristiBcber Nachlau. 

BELLES LBTT&BS. 

Almanach de Gotha pour I'annee 1844. 16mo. Goiha. 4s. 6d. 

Affijilkais, der Dichter and Koniu;. Sein Leben dargestellt in eeinen Liedwil. AOB 

dem Arabiach. Qbertrag. tod Friedr. Riickert. 8vo. Siuitg, 4a. 
Andt, B. M., Gedichte. 2 Anfl. 12mo. Leipzig. 8s. 
ConversatioiM^LniflOD. (BroeUirat.) 9to Avfl. Bad. IIL B«— 9wo. Id^pwip. 

7<. 

Das Ntbelungeolied. Uebersetzt t. Dr. K. Simrock. 3 Aafl. 8vo. Stuttg. 4s. (id. 
EageU J. J., Lawrence Stark, a Family Pictare. Translated by Thomas Gaspey. 

12bio. Heidelberg. 2s. fid. 
Forster, F., Peter Schlemihl't Hdskdir. Mit 16 HndMiehtt. Th. HiMuaii. 

12mo. Lteipziy. 5s. 
Fonqae, Baron de la Motte, Abfall und Buase oder die Seelenspi^el. Eiu 

Roman. 3 vols. 8to. Berlin, 148. 
Fmblich, A. E., Der Jun^^c Dent^ch-Mirhel. 12mo. Zurich. ?>^. 
Gudmn. Dcutsches Hcldeniied libers. Ton K. Simrock. Hvro. Stuttgart, 6f. 
Haho-Uahn, Ida Grafin, Cecil. 2 Bde. ttvo. Berlin. I6a. 
HoAnaan von YtSMUbm, Sehltffteha VoUnliedcr nit MelodiiB* Roy. 8to. 

Leipzig. 8s. 

Kohl, J. G., Reisen in Irland. 2 Thle. Hvo. Dresden. U, 3«. 
Leoau, R., Gedichte. 2 Bde. 8vo. Stuttgart. 14i». 

UduMmiky, F&rtt Falix, PoftogaL BriBBcnrngen ««• den Jalire 1843. 8vo. 

Mainz. 10s. 

Mahrehen vom gestiefeltcn Kater, in den Bcarbeitnngen von Strapalora, Ba^Ue, 
Perrault, u. L. Tiek. Mit 12 Radieningen voa Utto Speckter. 4to. bds. I ti. 
^Md, F., BoeUtbi lor fOndflr. 18ni>. Setu^jl^kmm, It. fid. 
— Dichtungen. 8vo. Schqfhatit. 58. 

Pjrker, L., Legendea der Heiligen, mit Hnlzschnitten «. Randvenienmi^ aach 

Steinle, Fiihrich, &c* 8vo. Wien, liit. 
RdblBb, L., FMs in TvO^tkt 1848. Briefe, Beridito «. Sotuldmuogflii. 2 Bd^ 

8to. Leipzig, 168. 
Riickert. F., getammeltp Gfflichte. Th. 1— 3. \2mn. Frani^ri, 18t. 

— Liebes fruhiing ^Gedichte). 8to. FratU^, 6s. 
8lifuus, H., WW ieh MWrt*. Aw dar BiinBomv aiadafgttwliiiebai. 7 v. 8 

Bd. 8to. Brulau, 128. 
Uiaaia. Taschenboch nf dai Jaiir 1844. Mit den Bildn* K. FSinter. 8fp. 

Leipzig. 78. 

^epi (krpio* Lope Fellz de» Trintldooo CdnoeAu, eon sn vida y notai critiflei» 
escogidaa y ordenatas por D. E. Baron de Munck-BellfaighmiMB y. Feni* Joi. 

Wolf. 12mo. Lnprirj. (^hortW.) 
^ogt, C, Im Gebirg u. auf den Gletachem. 8to. SoiotA. 58. 6d, 
VolbkaleDder, detttseher, 1644. Heraosg. tob F. W. Gobitx. Hit* 120 HolsMlm. 

Berlin. 2a. 

WoUr, J. W., Niederllndtieh* Sefoa gennwelt xu nil Annerinngen bcfleitei. 

8to. Leipzig. 12a. 
Waikama&td, W Deotiehei Leeebooh. (4 vols, square royal 8to. 21. 10s.) 
ZiMke, Bim SdbMbaa. StoAiii 8Bn«i. 8fOw Aar. 9^ 
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FINS ^RTS, ARCHfTBCTUBE, MUSIC 

Attiibate, die, der Heiligea alphabetisch geordnet. Ein ScbliUsel znr Erkcnnnng 
der Heiiigen nach deren Attributent in Rucksicht auf Kanst, Geschichte und 

Cultu^. Nchsf cinrm Anhnncrc ii^M-r die Klcidung der lutllOliaclieD W«lt* Ud 
Ordeungeistlichen, istc. S\n. llannov. 53. Gd. 
BarUch, A., .Supplements au f eintre*Graveur, recueiliia et publics par Rad. 
WeigeL Tome I. Peintree et deieinatemfi nMaadaie. 12ino« JL eyf^ . 

lOs. Cd. 

Beailiken, die, des christlichen Roms, Autgenommen too J. G. Gutensohn uodJ, 
M. Knapp. (Text voa C. K. J. Bunsun.) Fol. cp!t. MfincA. 2/. 2s. 

Bilgner* P. R. Handbneh det SebecbspieUu Hem^. d. Lue. Royal 8vo. 
Berlin, 128. 

fioieteree, S., Anttehten, Riaie u. eioaetaie Thcile d. Doma voa Kola. 4te. 1. 
1/. 8a. 

Denkmale der BenkmMt ?<ud 7—18. Jehili. am Nieder-Rheio. 

Neue Aasg. 7 bia 10 Lief. Fol. IBs. 
Bdtticher, C, Oraamenten-Buchi zam prakt. Ccbraacb fiir Architektea, I>aoocm- 

tioDS- and Stubenmaler, &c. 5 Lief. Berlin. 138. 6d. 
BuiieBt C. C. J.» die BeeiUkeii des elirletlkliea Romt, meh Ouem Zasenmeiiliange 

mit Idee a. Geachichte der ffirehenlMndnut daifBitellt. (Text la ** die Ba> 

Biliken dee chriatL Roma," vwk Gnteaaeba n. Kjwpp.) Imp. 4lo. Mmekai- 

6a. 6d. 

CoBfefMtioiie-Leiieoii 46r bildende Kimat. lUuslxIrt mit fiber 3000 HefandiB. 

1 Lief. 8. Leipzig, Vol. I. 16s. 
Denkmiiler bildender Knnft in Liibeck, v. C. J. MiMe. Text von Dr. Emit 

Deecke. 1 Heft, (ia Bronce gravirte Grabplatten). 4to. Liibeck. 8a. 
Fiinli, W., die iriebtigateB Stidte em Mittd- wid NiederrfaeiB, mit Beaug aul 

Werke der Arcbitektur, Sctilptur und IfelereL 8 Bd. Malas Me Aechia 

n. Dusaeldorf. 8vo. Zurich. 128. 
lleidelotf, C, die Ornamentik dea Mittelaltera. Eine SammJung VerxienuigeB 

bysanttn. u. deotaeher Aivbiteotitr. 7 Heft. 4to. Niknthetp. Sa. 6d. 
Hoffatadt, Fr., Gotbisches A. B.C. -buob d. i. Lelirbucb der Grundregein dea Go- 

tbiachenStjre lud. goth. Arrl irec tnr. Pu ts 3,4. Folio. FrmU^mri, 18e. 

Splendid edition. 3/. 12s. 
MengB, A. Raph., IKimmtl. hinterlassene Scbriftt n, Getemmelt. n. mit B^agea 

u. Aunerk. herauag. Dr. G. Schilling. Bud. I. 8vo. Bonn. 12s. 
Scbrodter, A., dreissig Rilder swn DoB Qnixote. 1 lief. (& Flatee.) FoL 

Leipzig. Gs. Proofs, Bs. 
Umbreit, A. E., iiber die Eigentbiimlicbkeit der Malerformschoitte. 28 Heft. 

8vo. Leipz. 2s. 

Weigel's, R., Kunstlager-Catalog. 13 & It Ahth. 8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 
Waagen, Dr. G. F., Kxmstwcrke n. KiinslUr in Dcut*cb!nnd. 1 Th. : Kuaatwerke 
und Kfrnstier im Erzgcbirge uud in iranken. 12mu. Leipiig, 6a. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 

Art. L— 1. Copernicus in WeUkatla (Kanenuk w WaihalH)* 
By Professor Adrian Krzjianowski. Warsaw. 1943. 

2. Bozprawa o Koperniku (The Life and th€ Writings cfCth 
pernktis). By John Soiadecki. Wanaw« 

Whether the object of our contemplation be man or the 
universe — whether liuman communities, with their varied 

scenes of activity, or the creation around, teeming with life 
and beauty, — wo cannot avoid obsorvin*;, in their individual 
as well n> a2:Lrr^0L^ate elements, certain marks typicai of change 
and periodicity. Epochs, eras, cycles, are only different 
names for tlicm, and history is nothiuij but a record of those 
periodical pfiases in natuie, society, and seienee. In survey- 
ing the whole: range of events that thun oeciii- to ouv oiind, 
even- tiiinLr apnears to be subject to chantey and avery thing 
to be periodical. 

One (^f these particular segments oi' the past the Associfition 
of the Friends otPoland assembled to eonnneniorate on the 30th 
of Dpcernher last. They wert; then just at the clase of a year, 
and the Earth had but one turn more to coin])lete around its 
axi«, when a period of years was to roll down to eternity, 
one sin^nalized l)y the discovery of a particular system of laws 
governini^^ the universe — laws deterniini/iL^ the measiii einent of 
tune and s])r!ce, two conceptions of the ijuprenie lnt( lligence 
the most inconipreheTisible, without which the existence of 
thinoTQ could not be comprehended, and which, combined ^^ if h 
^ijal they lead into, have ever been the purest and suMin^est 
objects for man's speculation. This cycle, above all others, 
stiiiitis eminent in the annals of science. Since 1543, three 
centuries have been completed. In that year, the renowned 
^ork on the Revolutions of the Celestial Bodies (Ue Revolu^ 
"f>nibu$ Orbium Ccelestimn ) appeared in print, and in that very 
y^r, 300 years ago, Co|>ernicus, iis immortal author, died. 

At the name of Copernicus, countless associations of ideas 
^'i^^datonce upon our mind. Previous to his epocli, astro- 

^OL. in. — KO. II. B B 



d62 Copernicus and kit Native Land, 

nomy was in its cradle, and in gazing with admiration on the 
expanse of the heavens, man saw no more than the stars re- 
volving around tlie earth in a firmarnont, to which they served 
merely as an ornament. The apparent moveiuents of >onie 
of them, which in tlie length of time could not reT7iain iiii- 
noiicecl, were a riddle to the nncients, that none of their 
greatest philosophers could solve; and if some writers, as 
Wicetas, Philolaus, and Heraciide?^, admitted that the earth 
moved, it was onlv an indefinite and random {issertiuii, unsup- 
ported by any conclusive demonstration ; it could uoi be made 
available for the advancLiucnt of science, and still less for the 
real com prehension of the true system of the universe, and of 
its complicated uiechanism. The knowledge of the heavens 
possessed by Hipparchus consisted in the enumeration of only 
i022 stars discoverable by the naked eye. What countless 
hosts of them have since been observed ! Ptolemy, in the year 
IdO of the Ciiristian era, made an attempt to reduce astronomy 
to a system ; but in adojitinLS as he did, the vuli;ar idea of the 
earth being iunuovcable in the centre of the universe, and the 
firmament with its sun and other stars and planets moving 
around it in twenty-four hours, his system, far from producing 
that good, which had it been founded on just views must have 
resulted to the science, only gave additional weio^ht to ancient 
errors. Absurd as the Ptolemean system appears to !is, still 
it was jiojiular lor many centuries, and recognized as true by 
all nations. To speak against it was considered as equivalent 
to speaking against one'*8 own senses ; and tiiose who dared to 
doubt it, came within the canon assigned to the most danger- 
ous heresiarchs. Still the architecture of the heavens, accord- 
ing to that system, presented itself in a form too gross and 
palpable, and too discordant with the order and harmony 
universally prevalent in nature, for its defects to escape entirely 
the penetration of many reflecting minds. On its being ex- 
plained to Ai))honsus A. king of Castile, by the Jewish and 
Araliian sai:e<, hy whom he, as a lover of science, was sur- 
rounded, struck witli its incongruity, he exclaimed, what lio 
man, who had not a crown upon his head, could have pro- 
nounced with impunity, " that had he been in tlie council at 
the creation, the edifice of the universe would have been mure 
perfectly constructed. The only concession antiquity made 
in this system was as regards the small planets nearest the 
Son, Mercury and Venus, which Martianus Capella held to 
move around him. The celebrated astronomer, Purbacb, and 
his still more celebrated pupil, Regiomontanus, conceded this 
with TQtpect to some other planets, but they obstinately mnin* 
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tained the iflittiOTeability of the Earth. Since tbe Cfeation, 
tbtrefore, the law of the heavens, the enhliiiiest work of that 
creatloii, eoatinned to be misinterpreted by ttmakiiMl, oatil 
Co|Mnteu9 appeared. To his lot it fell to emancipate the 
bam an misd irom both the empife of the senses and toe tram- 
mels of mwered aathority ; he it was who rent the impenetrable 
veil from the mysteries of nature, and for e?er secared to 
Intellect a sway in lier temple. It was not, however, ontil he 
had thonmghly investigated the opinions of antiquity, until he 
had shown them to be entirely untenable and useless^ that he 
rratured to replace them by his celebrated Hypotheses/' — 
for ander that unosten tat ions name they were ushered into the 
world, — though, even at present, who can deny them the force 
of axioms? By him the Earth became dispossessed from the 
station it had so long usurped, and the Sun was enthroned in 
the centre : the Earth, the planets, with their satellites, were 
made to revolve periodically around the Sun,* while they 
were at the same time performing their own particular orbits 
and rotations. Such is the principle of the Copernican doc- 
trine; aiifl simple it is, it abounds, as every true system does, 
in a variety of important and useful deductions. TU' it the 
lunar changes, tlie equinoxes, ouv seasons and ditferences of 
climates, are explained, and can easily l)e accounted for. By 
it geography was not only iuj proved, but it became a science^ 
and navigation established on a more scientific basis. No- 
where, however, was the superiority of the Cojurnican system 
more visible than in astronomy, its legitimate province. 
Through it, a secure basis was afforded to the labours of 
astroriuraers who succeeded the discoverer : for, by securing: to 
them the Archimedean ttou vtQ their proo^rt'ss beeauie certain. 
It would be too vast a task to recount those successes in all 
their ramifications. Suffice it only to say, that, in the vast 
number of new observations and discoveries in astronomy 
that were made after him, there is liardly any which liiight not 
be referred to or derived from the principle laid down by 
Copernicus, — none at least could be obtained in contradiction 
to It. Since the year 154 '^j to this day, the Copernican sys- 
tem has been universally acknowledged to be the established 
law in astronomy ; and for 300 years it has served as the in- 
strument by which modern astronomy has continually extended 
the field of its vast discoveries. Its principle, and admirable 
method, being followed up by such great votaries of science as 

* The periods of those revolutions were fixet^ rt? follow : — 87 (fays for Mercnry, 
227 days for Venns. 365 days for the Earth, 1 jear and 321 dajs for Mara, 11 yeara 
for Jupiter, and 2!^ years for Saturn. 
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Galileo, Kenler, Descartes, Mewton, tbe two Herschels, Airy', 
Struve, Laplace, Arago, astronomy became what it now really 

18, not only an interesting but an exact science. 

It will be unnecessan' to expatiate on the Copernican system 
itself, since it is universally received as a portion of elementary 
education, is propounded as the great basis of all physical as- 
tronomy at colleges and schools, and discussed with ability at 
most Mechanics* Institutes. But while we can thus dispense 
with the scientific portion of our subject, we cannot do so with 
the historical. This is least known, and even scholars are 
found unacquainted with it. It is on this portion, which con- 
cerns the person and biography of CopernicuSi that we propose 
to dwell nt thn pre^ont moment. 

But at tlie \vv\ outset, wp inny he asked tlio reason, why llip 
commemora hoii of sucli a memorable ejioch the tricenniai 
annivercnrv of the Copernican sv?;t( ra should have Ix'on nn<!er- 
taken by llif IVilisli Literary Association? Why lias it ]>een cele- 
brated by tliat society, ami not rather ])v some of the scieiititic 
societies either in tliis country or on the Contiiierit.' Assuredly, 
an homaofe to an tmiver^al nrenius like Copernicus, who px- 
tenehid his enlightening intiuenee overall nations and cent urie^, 
would not, we confess, have been misplaced anywhere — and 
we are rather astonished at the omission in otter quarters. 
The reason why the Polish Association has not omitted to pay 
him this ti ibute is, that the irreat astronomtr, Coj)erjiicns, was 
a Pole, and therefore the celebration of SO memorable an epoch 
was a home question of Poland. 

In designatiner this anniversary as a "home question of Po- 
laiid," we are not ignorant of Copernicus being sometimes 
ranked among German philosophers. That mistaken notion, 
or rather preposterous claim, is of modern date, and is unau- 
thenticated by the history of that age in which the astronomer 
lived. Nor is it supported by any of his biosrraphers, ancient 
or modern. Not one word is said by any one of them inti- 
mating that he was a (lermaii: neither hy Hheticus, who %va<» 
his contemporary and pupil;* nor !)y (Tas^eitdi, the writer of 
his life, as well as that of Tycho Brala ; j nor by Nicholas 
Miiller, the editor of his astronomical work at Amsterdam ; 
nor by any one of the Polish historians and biographers, 
as Starowolski, lladyminski, Bwiatkowski, David Braun, 
who having lived nearer the age of Copernicus, might 

* De Librii Bevotntionam, &e. Kic. Copernid wA lo. Schonerum. GedaaL 
1540. 4to. 

t Tyrhonis Brahei Vita, authorr Pcfro Oassendo. Accessit NicoUi Copetnici, 
Geo. Peurbacbii, et Jo. Re^omouuuii ViU. Hagte. 1655. 4to. 
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ktve known more ubuut him. They merely said that Coper- 
nicus was a native of Thorn (Tliorunensis, Toruiiaeub); u.iid 
scarcely needed to say more, since all Europe knew that, ac« 
cording to the geography of that age, Thorn was u town situ- 
ated in Poland. Among more lecent biographers are Solty- 
kowicz,* and John Sniadecki, and both describe our astro- 
nomer as a Pole. To the latter we are indebted for a most 
acenrate account of his life, written with critical acumen, and 
also accompanied by a profound analysis of his great work De 
lUvohUiomUfus Orbium CcBlesiium.f And as that book has 
been translated into English and all the principal langoages 
of Europe,:}: it is rather surprising that it should not hare 
removed the erroneoaa impression respecting the country of 
Copernicus, and that he should he still spoken of as a German. 
How far history has, in this respect, heen disreanirded, may be 
seen from the &cty that in 1819, when medalt (h eminent mei| 
of all nations were published at Parisy that of Copernicus re- 
presented him as a German ;i and that, but two years ago, 
the astronomer had a niche of oonour (Ehrenplatz) granted to 
him by the BaTarians in WalheMat their Teutonic Pantheon, 
amone the great men of their own race, ^^Walhalla's Associates*' 
(Wa&iUaM Cremmen).!! Madame de Stael, in her work on 
Germany (JAlkmagne)^ designated him likewise as a German ; 
it is difficult to say upon what authority ; but that popular 
book may have much oontributod to propagate this erroneous 
notion of him. We see recent English writers occasionally 
&1I into the same error; and but one year ago an Historical 
Atlas, for the use of schools, was printed with it. It is diffi- 
cult, and evep useless, to trace the origin of that error in his- 
toiy; and various literary dictionaries, which are commonly 
employed as books of reference, not being free from it, it must 
have crept in from some foreign work, especially German pub- 

• An Account of the University of Craco'x, (O Stanie Akademii Krakowskicy,") 
^roca its foundation, in 1^47, to the preseut time, by Joseph Soitjkomcs. Cracow. 

t A Di&sertation on Copemtcni, (Rozprawa o Kopemiku). Warsaw. 1803. 

t The following are the translations of Sniadecki's book : English , by IJrenan ; 
French, bj Tengoborski ; Italian, bj Zajdler ; Gennan, bjf Ideler and Westphal ; 
KM^an, bj Anaatazewicz. 

' h k patriolie Folc, Adrian Krsysanowaki, caused the ParisSaa mtdtX to ba ts* 
.rtrack with a true Icjjmtl rrstoring Coperiiicu"? tt> Iceland. 

I This absurd act waa done in oppotsition to the better autlioritiei of their own 
■Mfottal historians, and among others against one of M. Wuchler, who distinctly 
*^ : " Von den andern Nationen ist die Polnisehe mit ToUem Redite atols auf 
ihren Nicolaus r'oprrnini'? mii? Thorn, SchOler des Albert BrwlMweki ans Cracow." 
—Handduch Ge^rhtchto tier Literal nr. T.eipsic. 1H24. Vol. IV. p. 207. How 
^aie Copernictts woji entitled, from his btrtii, to become an associate in the heatboi 
Walballa, ha» bM ttpowd liy A4rl«i KnyMnowiM in Ma **Kop«taik w Wt|. 
^/'piistediB ISaatWwMV.^ . . 
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lications of that species, written from mercenary views, or frofir 
hostile motives to Poland . There are innumerable instaTiues of 
such perversion of the bibtory of that country, froui no other 
than such iii,iir)l)le motives. VV^e sometimes find Copernicus 
called a Prussian, He is thus desi^riiated by ^fontiicla, who, 
however, cites Maestlin as bis autboHty, in his Histoire des 
MaihtmatiqueSy (Vol. I. p. 626,) and also by others; but who- 
ever is conversant with history, will not take Prussia, especially 
Old or Proper Prussia, at the time when Muntncla wrote, and at 
the age when Copernicus was born, for Grermany. Yet from 
that erroneous supposition of Prussia heing synonymous with 
Germany, it is not unlikely most of the blunders may nave arisen. 
Prussia — that is, the present kingdom of Prussia — may be Grer- 
man now, but it was not in the least so in tlie time of (Copernicus. 
Prussia was then like Lithuania, Polish,- — continued lor cen- 
turies like the latter united with Poland, — and Prussians were 
Poles, not vice versa, Copernicus was designated a Pole, for the 
same reason as the Lithuanians and Podolians. They, therefore, 
who call him a German, little dream that Copernicus is no more 
a German than either Newton or Shakspearc ; that, indeed, 
these might be more properly claimed by the Germans, on ac- 
count of their apparentlv Sazoa names, than Copernicus, whose 
very name cannot affard tbem that advantage, it being genuine 
Slavonic. To show that Oopemiens was traly a Pole, we have 
only to ask, who were his parents? — what was the place of hb 
birth? — of his education? — what was his station in society? — 
and what were his private connections? An answer to these 
and similar queries, will more than enough decide the questtovi 
as to which nation has a legitimate claim on him. 

Nicholas Copernicns was bom at Toran, (Gemame^ Thorn,) 
in the year 1473, under the reign of Casimir IV., king of Po- 
land, on Friday, the 19th of February, at 4 o'clock and 48 
minutes, p. m. The house in which he was bom is still stand- 
ing ; it was his mother's dowry. His father was not a native 
orThora, but arrived in that town in 1462, as a citizen of 
Cracow (clvit Cracoviens'm)* Three years after his arrival 
in Thorn, he was elected a member of the council of that 
town, and died in 1483. The ancestors of Copernicus seem to 
have settled in Poland from Bohemia : in 1396, we find one of 
them, Nicholas, his grandfather, admitted to the citizeTiship of 
Cracow.f The Christian name both of his father and his grand- 

^ * Zemerke's Thnniische Chronica. Berlin. 1727. 

t Among the Tow a Council Records, AcU Coasulam Cracovienua, going as far 
btdi at the jmr 1392, on th» vott of person adaiitted to citueo*^ ia I396y Ui 
grandfintber's nacne it foand written ** Koppiroig," and il wsa nkMaMd bf a 
M Dambnire," an older ddiea of the Folirii eapitd, • Boheaiin. 
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fether was like his own, Nicholas. His mother Barbara, born at 
TborD, wai» on her father\> si<le a W fisselrod or Watzelrod, and 
OD her motber's side a Motllibop:; huth iamilios inenlioiied by 
Niesiecki and Centner, as belonging to the nobility of Poland. 
Her brother Lucas Weisselrod, maternal uncle to Copernicus, 
WM a bishop of \^ arniia. Neither Copernicus's }>att'rnal 
name, nor the two names on his mother's side, contain any- 
thing foreign : all three are, as to their root and con]])osition, 
Slavonic : Koj>emik,* accord ini: to the Bohemian and Polish 
idiom ; — Weisselrodf and Modlibog,^ according to the PoliBb, 
Cassubian, or the Wendish, which are spoken ail over Eastern 
Prussia and Pomerania. On the mere perusal of those patro- 
nymics, nohody conversant with the Slavonic idioms can lor a 
moment doubt, that Copernicus belonged to thi' Shivonian 
fact. i3e>^ides, Thorn, his native town, was siiuntcd in Regal, 
that is, Polish Prussia, uirich, at the bii'th of Copernicus, 
formed an intecral })art of the kingdom of Poland, and con- 
tinued to belong to it mail the first dismemberment of that 
country, in 1772, when it became incorporated with the pre- 
test kingdom of Prussia. AH the population around Thorn is 
Polish, not German, though the latter may have of late in- 
mated, especially in town. Previous to the treaty with the 
TeMottac Older, in 1466, the whole distriet, wUre Tbom it 
iiteited, wat considered m belonging to the Palatinate of 
Mitofia.^ Uenee Iialian aothort> in writing of Thoni at 
the birthpkee of Cepernieut, call it still CUti di Mamma. 

The eoaeatioo of Ck>penikat oonnneneed at Thorni in the 
tebeol of that town, where he ttodied the rudimente of Ghreek 
and Lalia. To complete bis etudiet, he wasi in 1491, eent to 
the Uaiyeivitj of Graeow, and hie name it entered in the 
Alburn^ by hit own and hit fhther't Cfarittian name, tiz. 

" Nicolaui Nicolai de Tormia^** 

M wat euttomary in that nniTertitv for the natiret of iVniM 
tiid Udraania. Foreign pupils only uted to be distincfuithed 
bv the name of the country or nation to which they belonged* 
Saring three yeare« he coottnned atCraoow oeenpied with the 

* Kiifpimirngt FoMicd Koptmik.—'m Bohemian and PoIUh, U derived from 
^(tfr or Koper^ a well known plant, called /(gniculum, fennel flower, Niffella Ltn. 
— Similarly, Polish Koprowmk, Seteli Lin., German ^ertrttr/z ; Copemicu* ia tb« 
•abroMmer'i Latinized name, from Kitptnik, tiie MpoiltioB of whleh baconiM 
•nkax from the k«rb Kapv, and tlM Cminatioii nikt ooamMi to tmj Folid» 
patron jmicd. 

t Wtiuelrod, compoted of Weinei <Viftula), Poiisi* « Garman Wtichid-- 
ftt FoHib rodt Latin gemut gena, 
X Modlibog : Uterallr, " Pray God," io Milb. 
I 1. Uo*t Uittorin FniMiv. 1726. 
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study of the classics, and in addition to these pursaits hi 
directed his attention to medicine and philosophy. Albert 
Brudzewski was at, tliat time the most eminent professor of 
the university. Copernicus attender! iiis public lectures, and 
also had the benefit of his private insi ruction. Under his 
guidance, Ik became thorou»ybly initiated in astronomy, and 
particularly in the use of the astrolabiuni. In fact, that dis- 
tinu:uished teaclier, whose premature loss Poland had in i4Jj6 
to deplore at Wilna, where he was aj)pointed tutor to Prince 
Alexander, afterwards king of Poland, laid the foundation ti> 
Copernicus's future eminence and glory. Some biographers 
make Copernicus a disciple of Regiomontanus, whose renown, 
io the 15th century, stood in its zenith throughout Europe ; 
and even the Encydopsedia Britannica*' (Vol. VI 1. p. 308) 
bonours him with that aatroaomer'a friendship at Rome ;** 
bat the latter died id 1476^ at that capital^ when Copemicos 
was but three years old.* 

Of his fellow students at Cracow, and afterwards competitors 
for the same honours io learning, mentioned by his biographera, 
were Jacobus of Kobylin, author of the Deelaratio Astro- 
labii/' Nicholas Szadek, Martin of Olkusz, and Wapowski, 
distinguished both as an historian and mathematician. With 
these Copernicus, during the whole of his life, carried on a 
correspondence on the most difficult points in astronomy, an^ 
especially on the eclipses. A large collection of letters relating 
to that mutual exchange of ideas was in the possession of 
Broscius, a mathematician of Cracow, in the 17th centory. 
One of those letters, ** De MotuOctavae Sphaerae,** addressed 
to Wapowski, is recorded to have been exceedingly important, 
and Gassendi regretted that it was not pnblishea.f Broscius 

gross ftQachronistu seems to have chieflj originated in StarOToIsius mis- 
taking Regiat Moot (KSnigsberg), a (own of Franconia, near which John Miiller 
was born, and from which he obtained the samame of Regiomontanus, for Regio* 
montam (Konigsberg), tLe capital nf PnT^5i?l. Misled hj that historian's autliority, 
several writers have falsely represented John MuJier Eegiomontanufi as a natire of 
Konigsberg in Fnusia. Nay, Copemicas himself is sent, by some, to Konigsberv 
to complete his stadies, although at the time when the latter was terminating Us 
career of European glory, thar city hn ! to boast of no hipher college than a gym- 
natiium, then just erect^ by Albert, duke of Prussia; and its uniTersitT, fnnnded 
by th9 itine duke in 1544, (one year after our H&trononier's death, j was con- 
Siowd by Sigismund I., king of Poland, then Sasendn of Ducal Prassis, "At 
proftigandam impietatem et barbariem," as it is expressed in the royal decree con- 
firming the statutes of tliat uniTersity. To sucli a degree Prussia appears to hare 
been barburised by ber Tentonic rulers. With tlie iutroducliou of schools, a period 
of improvement commenced : but even in this respect, the Regal (Polish) Prussia 
had a start before the Ducal Prussia. Elbing, according to Pisanski, had a high 
school in 1300 ; Thorn, in 1350 ; Culm (Chelm), in 1 405 ; Dantsic, in 1 11?^. Frona 
want of ■ nnlvtriity in both Prossias, the youth of those provinces used to be sent 
to Cracow for education— and CopernicoB was one of thtt nomber* 
t Gassendi. Viu Copemidp p. 322. 
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likewise possessed portraits of Copernicus and his fatlier, 
painted by the astronomer liimsjelf, whicii lie deposited in the 
library ol* the university of ( ntcDW. Both are preserved to 
the present day.* Such facts as these are an additional proof 
of Copernicus having been not only by liis birth, but also by 
bis education, a Pole. He be^an and completed bin studies at 
the Polish seminaries of learnintr, had no other teachers but 
Poles, and his fellow students and friends of his youth were 
no others than his own countrymen. According to MSS. re- 
cords of the Hungarian bursary at Cracow, he used to be called 
by the pupils of Hungary a AJasoviart,*' suitable to the ancient 
geographical arrangement) by which Thorn was counted not to 
rrussia but to Masovia.-t- 

Having in liis country acquired a permanent taste for study, 
with the view of improvement, Copernicus felt anxious to 
see the principal seats of learning abroad. He returned from 
Cracow to his native town, and lefk Poland in 1495, while 
yet twenty- three years old, for Italy — the academies of which 
country used at that period to be frequented by the youth 
of all nations, and among others by the Polish. Adorned 
with all scholastic learning, he set out not unprepared for this 
joaroey. He, besidesi devoted himself to tne study of per^ 
flpeetive asd to painting, with the view of being enabled to 
take sketches of every thing that should occur worthy of no> 
tiee doring his trarels. Arriyed in Italy, he stop{>ed awbile at 
Padua, where he continned his studies of medicine and phi^ 
keophy, for which the university of that town was celebrated* 
It was cuatomary at the universities of that period to enter the 
names of their pupils into the Album according to the natioaa 
to which they belonged ; the same practice was observed with 
his name, and Copernicus is fonna inscribed in the Album, 
among the Poles.]; He appears to have stayed there four yeanr 
before he completed his studies, and in 1499 ^^raduated Doctor 
both of Philosophy and Medicine. According to the usage 
of that day, the ceremony took place at the cathedral of that 
city. 

From Padua, Copernicus used to make occasional excursions 

* SoUykovicz'fl Account of the Unirersity of Cracow, p. 109. ' 
t AdriM Krzysttiiowtki, in bit "Kopernik w WafhalK." 

4 In the IJistory of the University of Padua, entitled Hittoria Gymntuii Pata- 
fini, Venetiis, 1726, foiio, vol. II. p. 195, Nicholas Commonns Papadopult, its 
aatbor, sajs of Copernicus as follows : '* That Nicholas Copernicus bad attended in 
PMiui the oonraei of lectures on peripatetic philosophy, and on medieino, b ma- 
nifett from the album of the university, (patei Poionorvm albit,) attesting bim 
to have also been the pnptl of Nicholas Pn?9aro fiiv1 Nicholas Vcmi« Trntinn*. 
According to the records of the medical faculty, the latter was officiating on the 
fleeaakm wbcn the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Medicine waa c^f^rrad 
on bim." 
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to Boiionia for the purpose of communicatint^ with Dominicus 
de Ferrara. on \ns once iavuurite study, astronomy. At those 
interviews with tlie celeltraled mathematician, he appeared 
not, according to the testimony of Rheticus, in the character 
of a pupil, but in tliat of an assistant and a witness of his 
labours.* The Italian universities of that period, however 
celebrated for classical learning, history, philosophy and me- 
dicine, do not seem to have maintained an equal reputation 
in mathematics; and, therefore, Copernicus, a pupil of such 
an accomplished mathematician as Albert Brudzewski, whose 
writings were printed for the use of the Italian oal]eges,t had 
no abundant hanrest to reap abroad. Parbach and nis pupil 
Regiomontanus were dead» and they were Oermnnft : witli t&e 
exception ot Boniiniette de Ferrara, ital j could boaat of no pro- 
fessors oapable of ostending his news on astronomical topics. 
From thecongeniality of their common stndieet Bn intimaojr bad 
soon sprung up between Copemiens and that celehfated Itnlian, 
which continned till the death of the latter. So h^ an 
opinion did Dominicns de Ferrara entertain of the saperfior 
acqniittments of his Polish fnend, that he recommended him 
to the chair of mathen»tics, vacated by himself at Rome« 
Oopemicvs is recorded to have entered in IfiOO upon that new 
office with general applanse {maano appkni$u\ as fhme had 
preceded him to Rome. The poblic voice had proclaimed him 
to be not infoior to Re^iomontanns himself. He lectured at 
Rome to a crowded audience of scliolars, of eminent men, and 
of artists.^ The fact of Gopemicat having creditably ooenpied 
that chair is mentioned by Tiraboscbi in bis Sttria delia Lit* 
$&rtam a Iti^na, He did not, however, fill it for many years, 
hot from some dis^tisfsction with the wretched government 
of Pope Alexander V I., or fbom having given drence by the 
novelty of his doctrine, he retnmed to Cracow in 1602. 

Here he seems to have purposed either permanently to settle 
as a teacher at the Alma Mater of Poland, of which he had 
been a papil» or in independent seclusion to mature the |^ 

^ WieUeu vcmoite nanAiflt CopenleQA non Hm dlidpohun qum adjutom 
et testem doctissimi viri faisse.'* — Gattendif Vita Copermiei* p. 293. 

t The book here referred to, and to which Joh. Otto GerTri;4nfi de Vale Vnofnse, 
its editor, assigned a superiority over all others of the kind at that time in Itaij, la ; 
Commentaria atflimima in theoridt pUnetantm &c. pro iniroditetiom^ Jm$iiorwmm 
Mediolani, 1495. Professor Adrian KrzyzanoTv ski, who had an opportunity of com* 
paring the printed copy with firudzewski's MS., found them only slightly Hiffrr in 
their titlesi that of the MS. beiog ** Com raeotariulum supra tbeoricas uovis (icorgii 
Parbadi in ttadio general! CrMOfiensi, per Magistnun Albertom de iirudMwo 
diligenter corrogatum." 

♦ <• Profe??or tnathematuin in magna scholasticorum frecnientin. et corona WUigr 
aorum virorum et artificum in hoc genere docuit." — Mheiici Narratio Primm, 
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of bis great work ; and thus to swell the bright galai^y of those 
names which under the auspicious reign oi Sigismund I. had 
commenced the e^olden era of Polish literature. Eight years 
he resided at ( i and Zciremba of Bidgosc, 

two hi^lj cliii^iutaries of the church, are named by historians 
as particular friends both to himself and to his family '. so are 
aUo two citizen families, the Cromers and the Brezas, the de- 
tceudants of whom are still extant in Poland, and numbered 
among the nobility.* It is not unlikely he would have longer 
continued at Cracow, amidst an attractive circle of his ac- 
qtMuniaDces, old friends, school-fellows, of whom many bad 
been raised to the first offices in the kingdom, had he not 
received, in 1610, a call from the biiliop of Wantoia, Us ma- 
ternal Qiiele, to Frauenbarg, with the certain prospect of a 
eenoiiry. In conseqaenee, Oopemioiis entered holy orders, 
and was eonsecrated at Cracow a priest Oeated canon m his 
vaele's diocese, from his modest aaamhitioas character and 
love of retirement he never rose biglier in the church* Aha 
the death of Bishqp Maurice, in 1537, he was indeed one of 
die fimr candidates nominated for the bishoprick; hut the 
choiee fell upon Dantiseas.i* Not nnlike his life, all his ho- 
nours, with toe exception of the literary, w^e confin e d within 
the lifluts of Poland. 

We now touch upon another phase of Gopemicns^s life, in 
which he is to be considered as one of the dignitaries q£ the 
church, and as a citiaen of the state. In both characters, we 
find his superior powers nut into requisition, and in botii with 
equal credit to him. The bishoprick of Wannia was terri- 
torially subject only to the bishop who had two-thirds of it, 
and to the chapter which possessed one-third, fVee fixrni the 
jurisdiction of the king*s officers, having never been subject 
to the Teutonic Order. The bishop was chosen by the kiof of 
Pofattd out of the lour canons of the chapter, and crated by 
the pope. The provost was chosen by the king. The town of 
Frauenburg itself was governed, like £lbittg and Braunsberg, 
by the municipal law of Lubeck, while the rest of the Prussian 
towns were regulated by the Jus Culmense* In the absence of 
his uncle, who from his senatorial duties was compelled to be 
much about the court of the king of Poland, the burden of 

<» Adrian Knyzanowski't Kopernik w WalhaUi." 

t DantiscuB (John Flachsbtnder) called so from Dantzic, where be was born in 
1484. He received his education at Cracow, gmdnated there Doctor, aud was 
imittd ProfeiMr of Ptetry tt Ibe JafeUooiui Unimiitx. Udbra he beeune Wahop 
of Wamia, he was secretary to King Sigismond I. and sent bj Uitt king CD MfUU 
wmibmuim, wd to Kogland. He died in 1548, at fntttttaif. 
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domesite aflhtn of the blshopriek used to devolve upon Co* 
peraicus, to the great detriment of his literary porsnita, — aeif^ 
cuniBtance of which he often in his letters complained. Bui 
his fitness for managing the administrative department of the 
Chapter was such that his services coald not be dispensed wttli; 
and he soon was appointed a eeneral admtnbtrator of all the 
domains of the bisnoprick, which he had not only to super- 
intend, but also to defend from the rapacity of the Teutonic 
knights. It appears that the Teutonic knights, whose yoke 
the Prussian people had shaken off, and which order became 
feudatory to the kings of Poland, had made some encroach'^ 
mento upon the domains of the bishoprick. Through the 
influence of his uncle at the court, a portion of them had beea 
restored to the church — an act for which he and his uncle had 
been libelled W the German kntghte in an iniamous pamphlet 
at the diet of Posnanta.* Copernicus ardently endeavoured to 
regain the remainder, and he did not rest until he obtained a 
royal decree by which the usurped estates were to return to 
the church. Bitter was the hatred of the knights against bioi. 
Bribes and threats were in turn employed, but he was nn« 
shaken. Having exhausted these, they made him suffer the 
.iate which Socrates had experienced at the hand of Aristo- 
phanes— caused him to figure as a dramatis permma in a 
comedy on the sta^e at Elbing, exposing him along with his 
theory of the Earth s motion round the Sun to the Iiooting^ and 
the hisses of the mob.f They thus left posterity in a dilemma 
as to what was most pitiable, their malice or their ignorance. 
In reference to this, one of his biographers concludes by ap-^ 
.plying to Copernicus what has pointedly been said of another 
.on a similar occasion : Nunquam volui populo placere, nam 
qusB ego scio, non probat populus ; quae probat populus, ego 
nescio." 

To understand the degree of hatred which prevailed 
throughout Prussia against the Teutonic Order, and m which 
.of course Copernicus must have participated, it is necessary 
only to glance at the relations in which that order stood to 

* " Non po?«eflit inifio pncifice Cnnonicatum, ut non semel coTiqnp'^fn'? e^^t !itcrii 
COU«criptia ad avuuculum lu aula prte«erliiu morantem, ut pubiicu: rci cauMm 
tneretor adTernit Cnidferaa TeatonicotT« Bqnltci, qai id circo iOi fafend pir 
PMoiensia Comitia ItMfo Jkmoto ipnun inpetieraiit." — Otnmii, Vitt Olywr- 
irfci, p. 29i. 

. t " Cum generose minas, technasque cteteras istorum pro nihiio habuerit, tum ad 
,eain maxime non attendit, qiU ii suscitaniiit LndUMaglstniai BlbiDgeiueBh ^li 

exhibita publice Cumoedia, ilium, ut Aristophanes olim Socratem tradwwiatt ie 

omnibus jocis et scommatibn'^ r>h ill.im de Motii Terne opiaUMieill» Aflsret nudtita* 
dial exsibilandum."— GaMe/Mii, Viia t'openticif p. 323. 
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the PniMiwi people. Invited in 1225 by Conrad, diike of 
MaiOTiay to convert tbem to Christianity, and beine for that 
porpose endowed by that dake with the territory of Culm, on 
condition that what was won in Prussia should be divided 
equally with the duke, they, not only disregarded this stipu- 
kmon, but after two centuries of oppression, cruelty, and 
nmt profligate use of power, goaded the people to an open 
revolt, and to invoke the protection of Casimir IV. king of 
Poland, against those aliens in manners and in language.*. Of 
tke towns. Thorn, the native place of Copernicus, was the 
first to raise the standard of insurrection. It was within its 
walla that, on the 14th of February, in 1454, the states of 
Prussia met for the purpose of shaking off the foreign yoke 
of the Teutonic knights, and with the intent of being incorpo* 
rated with the kingdom of Poland : and it is also at Thorn 
that in 1466 a peace was concluded, by which, and of the free 
accord of the Prussian people, the western part of Prussia, 
together with Pometania and Warmta, became, onder the 
name of Regal Prussia, for ever united with Poland ; while the: 
eastern portion of it, under the name of Bucal Prussia, was 
granted to the Grand Master of the Order, to be held by him 
as feudatory to that kingdom ; and which portion he and his 
sQcceasors were to govern, not arbitrarily, but upon condi- 
tions agreed upon.f Hence it is obvious that the Prussians 
loathed the Teutonic knights : and if Copernicus hated them, 
hia hatred seems to have been hereditary. From the impor- 
tant position he then occupied in the country, he felt anxious 
by every means to remedy the evils foreign oppression had 
done to it ; and though a lover of retirement, he shrunk from, 
no trouble where he could show his sense of true patriotism- 
and philanthropy. Brought up at the Jagellonian university, 
he could not be unaware that Poland stood on the outpost of 
European civilization and social improvemtot-^that from the 
wisdom of her laws, and the mildness of her sway, surroudding 
nations, as if by some power of attraction; were- made to grar 

J 

4 

* Prtwr it fmr from being a Oernitti country. In tlie OMtern portion 

of It tta popolaCion ia Llthninian; in the southern and Pomerania, it is Polish or' 

Caf'Tibian ; and only along the coast of the Baltic, and principally in towri<!, it ia 
Gerroan. The Utter was not aboriginal, but settled there chiefly with the view of 
and tiie agrienltnnl portion of it cane at the period of the Teutonic 
Order, to fill vp tke vacant diatricta of tlie Heatiien Prateni, eztenninated hj 
tlieir stTorH. 

•f Those stipulations continued for a long time to be the " Magna Charta'* of 
Pmssia, and Europe has heard them, on the accession of the now reigning king of 
¥rmttAm to the thronet appealed to by the statea of Fraasla aa a foundation of a 
rapneantatiw gofemment, which Pnueiana ait now ao earneatly atiuggUng for. 
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Tstate towftfdB Pohmd, and the needed no fword to iMve lier 
limito eztended,— and that, from her geo^raphieal poiitioDy it 
was the interest of Prussia to be one with Poland, — he eoaUl 
not, tberelbre, bat hail that nnton which was eonBolidlitia|^ 
for the wel&re of the ooantry. Actuated by this feeling, as it 
seems, we see him apj)ear on the stage of political life. We 
see him in 1621 a nuncio to the diet at Gniasiona(Gbaiidents), 
to whidi he was ananimoasly elected by the chapter* At that 
diet, among other matters of state, the ameliofation of the 
money currency was debated upon, — the money of Praasia 
having been mach debased nnder the government of the 
Teutonic knights; and Copemieas was appointed to be one of 
the committee for that purpose, composed of Polish and PrmK 
sian senators. The subject was encompassed with too many diffi- 
calties to be brought to a final issue at that diet, and principally 
because it interfered with the priyilep^ Dantzio, EHrtng, and 
some other Prussian towns had of issaing their own money. 
Copemieas, however, left a document of bis labour in tables 
(Abaeas), in which he valued the different species of ooins 
earrent in Pc^and, Prussia, Lithuania; and showed the mode 
of reducing the currency to a common and oniferm standaffd, 
fop all the provinces of that kingdom. 

From what we have thus said of Copemieas, in his privaia 
and public career, it becomes evident that be was not only an 
aoeomplishod scholar, but also a consamwrnta man of business; 
that ttiroogbout his life he acted as a consistent Polish 
patriot, unflinching in his opposition to the Teutonic knights^ 
whom he considered, even alter the dissolution of that Order, 
as a political body, to he not less foes to Poland than aliens to 
the Prussian people; and that, on that very account, with all 
his prospeato and sympathies, he sided with Poland. 

Uopemicus is associated with Poland no less by hi» Boro* 
pean or rather universal fame, than by birth, education, and 
position in socie^* At the time when the great qaeatiott 
of the reform of the calendar was agitated at Roma, and 
several councils of the church had their attention engrossed by 
the importance of it ; and when at last a special congregation 
was appointed for that purpose, with Bishop Paul of Middel* 
bnrg at its head, the latter addressed Copernicus in a letter, 
inviting him to co-operate towards the accomplishment of that 
scheme. The astronomer did not neglect the invitation ; and 
having already bestowed some attention on the subject when 

* It is ft remarkable cirrnmstmce thrtt Nexrtrtn nnd Copn^ieuM shoald hMShtW 
timiUrlj occupied with the miiita of their respectire countries. — EoiTom. 
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it was first mooted by the Pope Leo X., he resumed his labour. 
He assigneil as a reason for the failure ui all previous at- 
tempts at reform, " the inadequacy of positive knowledge pos- 
sessed by the then astronomers, as regards the length of years 
and months on the one hand, and the relative movements of the 
son and the nooo on the other ; and that to these he had ever 
ainee direeted his attentioa..* He intended to produce some* 
tiling more matured, as Gassendi writes ; and that at that time 
he was fit Ibr the task. The treatiio he Wfote on the subject 
hae not heen printed, still it is andenkble that it has not be»i 
left mem^loyed by the eongrtgalkm ef the Gregorian Calen- 
dar, e ape ei ally in fixing the esaet length of the yenr.f 

lh» oniveni^ of Cracow waa eelebrated fivr lis BifhrnMOfiim^ 
» species of aattononieal jonraals in which the orhita and the 
position of planets were acennitely detemined fi>r every day 
m the year. Their collection, which to this day is continued, 
ffoee as fin" hadL as the year 142B4 and it might aft that age 
Snve nineh fSwilitated the writing on calendars as wdl ae writing 
calendars themselves ; and apart from Copemicas, other Cf»> 
covian acadeniieians, and among them Martin of 01knsz,§ 
AdamSwiniarski,) and SkywackiH ,had contributed their lahonrs 
towards the reform of the calendar. In feet, fiphemerides 



* 9nh Leone X. Tertabfttur qo«stk> de Cdendtrio eededattie^, tfm torn iadt* 
«ks1iaiie toluiitiiiodD A «iiim«i ■uoMit, quod annoniin et mtotinm iMfaitudines* 

atqae et lunce motiis noadum satis dim^nsi haberenlur. Ex qao cquidem 
tempore bis accuratias observandis animum iiitendi."— >C(^eniiici»i2e KevoluiuMi^mt 
Orbium Caleitium — Pretfacio ad Paulum III. 

t la • ^mHe OB the Calandar, hj Clavtut, who was om oC that Imwed IttAft s 
"whole chiptcr found, bearitiK the title *' Dc Periodo anoinnlire aEqulnoctionim, 
et ina;quaUtatis annorum ex Nicolai Copernici doctrina." In praii»e of him, the 
foUowing words are added by that astronomer : — " Unus post hominum memo- 
nsm, NIe. Co|MniieiM, cgvtglw netlre atalli m tll n wa licii s, ccmlbrendo diligen- 
tissime suas observationes cum observationibus Hipparchi, PtolnmoLM. Albategnii, 
Alphon^inorum, au^jus est, eol**rtia mnc inrredihili, adhibitis novis hvpothfsibns, 
increineutum hoc et decreroentum aimi sulan^i demonstrare, et auui inscqualUatetn 
•d certnn* ddliiilamqiie nmwam redlgcre, infeDitqne per eelealoai ex sws hypo- 
tbesibua depromptum, aikoum soUrem, cum ad maxtmam magnitudinem excrevit, 
paiiln cs^e majorem eo, quem Ptolomceus com|>erit, diemm nimirum 3G5, bornr. 5, 
minut. 5d, secund. 57, tert. 40. Cum vcro maxirae decreverit, paulo minorem esse 
eo, quem Albetegniiu reperit, hoe eett dleran 365* minut. 4, leeaiid. 5fti tert. 7t 
ita ut, zaagaitiMlo anni Alphon^iini media propemodan tft lalw mitiMiM et 
ainioiam magnitudinem." — rTaj^x^nffi, Vita Co|Mmict, p. 309. 

X An astrimomical treasure of which hardly eny of the European UmTersitiet 
cea boctt, the *' Ephemeridce AetnnuNiiics " of RegionoateBin alone being fnm 
1475 to 1506.— OmMrra^tOM-XeeJieii. See Jifi^omon/ainM. 

§ NoTa Cjilrndarii Komani Rpformatio, prespnteil to the Lateran Council ui 
1515, tor which Uianks were returned by Leo X. to the University of Cracow. 

I TbeorU Celenderii. 8w Scarfbhine In Heeet* N. nrt. 

t Schreibkalender aufs 1583 Jahr. datch P. Slovielnni, der Bbl. UnifrerMt M 
GnoQM Aetaolognm. Breelnu 1582. 
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wete bttt Gftlendara, only under a different name.: Siim fbail 
•period^ as it seems, a eostom bad obtained, which made it in- 
enmbent on the candidates for the chair of mathematica at 
Cracow to add to their other qualifications an almanac written 
by themselves ; and also, on the professors of that chair, to 
present on .their part an almanac to the Senahu Aeademieas for 
each ensuing new year. These annoal prodnctions, deriTed 
from such a source, could not but be upon an ayera^e superior 
to the ordinary run of them elsewhere. Hence aimanaea <^ 
Cracow enjoyed a considerable reputation, and even were 
souglit after by the neighbouring states of Silesia, Bohemia, 
and Hungary. Written by mathematicians who would not 
admit anything as truth which could not stand the test of 
mathematical demonstration, these almanacs were not dis- 
graced by either the interpretations of dreams, or by propbe- 
cies from constellations and planets. The only extrayaginee 
these writers allowed themselyes to indulge in was limited to 
fixing, according to certain changes of the moon, layonrable 
peritxls for cutting hair, for cupping, for making hay, and 
gathering harvest home. As regards the weather, in their 
predictions of it they would not be much blamed even at pre- 
sent, the influence of the moon not being denied on the tides 
of the sea, — and why should it not be also admitted on the state 
of the atmosphere, uie latter being by far the most sensitive ele- 
ment? In short, we may say that Albert Brudzewski bad, as it 
were, founded a separate school of mathematicians in Poland, 
comprising Copernicus and ending with Broscius, distinguished 
enually for the profoundness of their views and for the rigidity 
oi their method, which fitted them well for scanning the 
mysteries of nature, without involving their minds in a cloud 
of unsubstantial theories and superstition, which among their 
immediate successors degeneratea into astrology and mysticism, 
to the destruction of all sound knowledge. The pupils of that 
school, which in modern times was renewed by John Sniadecki 
of Wilna, whether styled astronomers or astrologers, — ^for 
those terms were indiscriminately applied to them, — were 
exempt from all the vagaries and prejudices, of which even 
superior minds among their contemporaries elsewhere were 
unable to shake off the trammels. 

At the summit of the works produced by that excellent 
mathematical school, stands, like a colossal column, the great 
work of Copernicus, De HevobUionibut Orbimm CalesHum. 
This celebrated work he appears to have begun at Cracow, 
after his return from Italy; and he continued it, die diem 
docente, through a number of years, far exceeding herein the 
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womim mnmahtr m mumm of Horace, as, acooidiog to liit om 
words, he kept it m fjiuarium noommiMm* The knowledse of 
the svileiii or the heoTeus presented of itself ^reat diffieiutief« 
tnd there, besidee, stood other obstacles in the way which he 
bad to conquer* Europe had then two great men of whom the 
mi^bt well be proud«»Lather in religion, and Copemiciis in 
pfaOoiopby. Both had old edifices to overthrow, and new in 
their stead to erect^*-and both were surrounded with equal 
perils* Their respective friends had equally to fear for the 
safe^ of each of tnem from the bigoted and statu quo party. 
Goperaieus shrunk himself from revealing what he had dia- 
ooveied : the world, having but recently emerged from utter 
darkness, was unable to gaze at once at so much light Not 
ignorant of tbisy in his Dedicatory Epistle to the Pope Paul 
Hi. Copernicus sets forth boldly, in a strain of argument far 
superior to what his age was accustomed to hear — that if he 
had long hesitated to publish bis work, it was from his aver- 
sioB to submitting it to the judgment of the ignorant ; — that 
he was conrincea of tbe incompetency of the vulgar, — mean- 
ing even the mass of tbe learned of that period, — ^to decide 
apon the speculations of philosophers, whose province it is 
everywhere to search after truth, and to know it; — that he 
bad long contemplated whether, instead of divulging^ tbe disco* 
veries be hud made, he should not rather follow tbe fashion 
of the Pythagoreans and others, who never revealed their 
doctrines concerning the mysteries of nature by either writing 
Of prmt, but only used to transmit them to their nearest rela- 
tions and friends, as though from hand to hand, by way of 
legacy; — that in divulging?, at the urgent solicitations of his 
friends, his discoveries, if he dedicated his work to hini (the 
pope) it was btcaiise he knew tliat tbe pontiff was a consum- 
mate matheiijatician, who couUl Judge for lilnjsLdf — and that 
heing the head of the church, he might best pi oLcct hhn from 
obloquy, — ahhough Copernicus ap[»(jured on this point to doubt 
tiie eiiicacy of bis holiness's infiueiice, as we tiuci be iniuiedi- 
ately quoted an adaire: — Non esse reinedium adoersus Si/coj)/iuntm 
mrsm, Tho^e \\\io ahould find fault with bis work because 
of some alleged discordance with the Scriptures, us he said, 
distorting it fur their uialicious purpose, w ere styled ^aratoXayot, 
(iiilL- babblers) by him. He openlv expressed an utter contempt 
ioi ihem, pithily saying — Matkeuiatica mathematlcis acribuntur. 
After this bold and frank dcclardtiun of his opinion on the 
pwrt of Copernicus, his friends who induced him to publish 
his work could not but be apprehensive as to what would be 
the result from its publication. They almost bad a preseuti- 

VOJL 111. — KG. II. c c 
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nMDt of tbe intefdiet and inesreenlkm GtlUeo twice nic«md 
for mmiLy confessing his belief in tbe Ck>peniieftn doctrine 
To mrert, or at least to dirainrah, die probable danger, thej 
resorted to palliatiTes* Tbey ^ave m work of Gopemieaa 
the title of Hypotheses and lest they should give oflenee 
from anything axiomatic in it, (so much seem the )>eople 
to have then Seen afraid of asserting troth,) Osiander, in iiis 
Prefim to the Reader, (ad Lectorem,) contended and almost 
Intreated " that those Hypotheses should not exactly be viewed 
aa true — ^not even as probable : suffice it only that the eoflA* 

Sntation on which tney were gpronnded he admitted not to 
isagree totally with obierrations and further, " that astro- 
nomers commonly seise upon hypotheses the least difficult 
for understanding ; while philosophers inquire more into 
probabilitiee« Neither, however, could comprehend or commu- 
nicate anything certain or true but what had been revealed to 
him from God. Yet Copernicus seemed not to relish that 
entirely hypothetical character under which his work was 
published* Even his biographer Oassendi speaks to ita axio- 
matic nature.f 

For the first printed notice of the solar system of Ck>per- 
nicus, Europe was indebted to Rheticns, his pupil and Imo- 
graphcr, in his letter to Dr, Schoner, printed at Dantzic in 
15404 iibeticus belonged to the number of those enthusiastic 
lovers of knowledge who omitted no opportunity to enlarge 
his acquirements. Teacher of mathematics at wittemberg, 
he left his chair and repaired to Frauenburg for the purpose 
of enjoying the instruction of C)opemicu8.§ He was not, 

* Ncque neceflse est eaa hypotheses esse veras, imo vel vemimilec quidero, sed 
mfidt lioe wram, li laleulum obMnntionibiit eoDgrneBtein cxhibeMit. . . . AstfO* 

romns cnm (!iypnt^c?m) potissimum nrripirt, qtirc rnmprchensti qunm f:un!Iimii; 
Philosophiu fortasae veriumiiitudinem magis nquvret; neuter tan^ea quic^u^m 
certi comprehendet nisi divinitas illi revelatum fuerit. — Vid€ " Ad Lectorem/' De 
Revolutionism* Orb. Cml. Copemiei, 

t Tametai Copernicus Motum Terra habuigsct, non solum pro hrpothcsi, ?f-<l 
pro vero etiam placito : ipse tamcn ad rem, oh illos, qui bine ofienderciitnr lenien- 
dam, exciisatuxn enm (Osiaudrum) faccreti ^uaai taiem motttm uoti pro dogmate, 
•ed pro lijrpotbfld merm ■MouptlMet. 

jPoltVtro et in hunc scnsrim invalgatura hoc (listiclion :— 
Quid turn, si uiilii Terra raovetur, Solque quieicit 

Ac Coilum ? Constat calculus inde mihi .—GMtauK* VU. Cop. p. 319. 

t Ad El. Vinim D. Schoaenin de Libria Rflvotatfoiraa Bav** Doefeotbi NtoM 
CopcrnicI, Torunnei, Narratio prima, Gedani. 1540| 4lO* tVplblledllllil Ut KnQD* 
mium Borussiae, Basil, l.jll. Francf. 1621. 

I Dignum memoratu est, juvenum oordatum ac praeeruditum Georgia m Joa- 
eUmwD Rbetiemn, Wtttsmbergw Matiiedn dooe&tem, odehritato ilk tiri Hypotfat* 
Reosque ejus permotum, professionem luam dimisisse, illamque in Pnuaiam con- 
TeDi»&e uC ipKi ndhr<ereret, ejusque discipalim M pfofltsntir* ElCliUI id UBO 
1539. — Gasseudif Vita Cojieruiei, p. 310. 
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deeeired, as he himself confesses, in his expectations of htm ; 
but found our astronomer even to surpass them, not only in 
astronomy, but in all branches of learning ("in omni doctri- 
narum genere"). From a pupil and admirer he became his 
friend; and on Copernicus being prevailed upon, at the en- 
treaties of Tideman Gysius, bishop of Culm,* and Schomberg, 
cardinal of (Japiia, to publish his work, liheticus, aided by 
Osiander, who uudertook to huperintend its printing, was the 
editor of it at Nuremberg. And when the work was ready^ 
Rbetieus sent him the first copy of \Lf 

But it happened that the printed work reached Frauenberg 
just on that day, and only a few hours before the death of 
Oopemieita. His eonatitntion had been sonnd, and he bad long 
eqioyed excellent health. At lua advanced age, howerer, he 
fliMUuned a nipture of a bloocUvesael, and a paralytic stroke on 
hk n^ht side. In- consequence of it, the vigour of his mind 
end his memory began to &il him. When the copy of his 
work destined ror him was brought in, his death-bed was sur- 
roottded by his affieted firiends. He looked on. touched H 
wUh Au kiand: bat in his cogitations he already had other 
objects to care for. Composing his mind to these, he resigned 
his seal. to that Creator, whose works he had throughout his 
life c(Mitemplated with such an intense dcTotion and zeal. He 
died on the 24th of May, 70 years 3 months and 5 days 
old,:( under the glorious reign of oigismund L king of Poland. 

* Opus pnefationemqne Optimo Gysio dedit in m&nus, ac at omnia pro-iibitu 
eziequerBtaTt iOI oopiaiB fMit. Qjmm vcro ad BMcuin, cnjnt et tnduttriam «t 
ifi'ectiKB Dorit (imo et qoicom ante ejus diicesBum sic convenerat) omnia nno Uadt* 
culo pt 71 a qnidem tata in SaKoniam miait. — GM9endif Vita Qq^trmeif p. 

t Woriu of Copernicttt : — 

1. Oe Bcnrdhitioiilbas OrUom CoMsm UM VI. VoHo^ MorlnlMiftt, IMS. 
Reprinted at Baail, 1566, foL Amitel.; 1617 iod 1640, la 4lo^ wilbtks tiOe, 
Astronomia Inataurata. Ed. Nic. MuUer. 

2. De Latcribos et Angnlia Triangulornm. Wittenberg, 1542. 4to. A similar 
book, '* CmoB Doetrira Triangulorvn, LIpoioe, 1551," pnbUihod by Bbo- 
tioos, and called by him Fntctu* tx amoeniitimii Capemici horiii. 

3. Theophylftctici, Scholiatifiif SimoGottn, Epittols buntiIm, rvnJoi ot MBOtoite, 
cum venione Latina. 

t GaCemik Bditio perfecta jam ont, flUutqoe ezemplon Bbotieiii id ipfooi wiCto- 
bat, cam ecce, at optimos Gytios ad Rheticum rescripeit, qai vir faerat tota tetate 
Tftletudine aatis finna, laborare coepit san^inis profluvio, inseqauta ex improTiso 
paralju, ad deztram latoa. Per hoc tempua memoria illi vigorqoe mentis debili* 
titet. Habttit y onde ad bue titam et dfagiitloiftdom ot cam aMHora 

*1*timitindlin le eompararet. Contigit autem at eodem die, ac bona non maltii, 
prioaqnam <»niTnam efflaret, operis exemplum ad se destinatom, sibique oblattim et 
fideret qoidem et coatigerit, aed erant jam turn alia ipat cur»* Qnare ad boc com* 
podtaa,a&imuB Deo reddidit, die MaUS4, on. 1543, eom ftitet trfiraa jam mendboi 
et diebnt qninqne septoagenario major. — G&uendi Vita Copemicit p. 320.— In the 
Geraan " Conversations-Lexicon,** the day of big death is erroneously put on 
ibe Uth of June ; and in the " Edinbargh Encydopsdia,' ' again, the year of his birth 
b wrongly ^vea, by wUch osraHvoaoBior It nado 73 yein«ld«iiiiliad qf oaly 70. 
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His mortal remains were buried in the catbedral, on the right 
oi the liiqli altar, close by it. 

** 11 s'etci^iiit eu tenant, Jans ses mains defaillantes le pre- 
mier exemplaire d'un ouvrage qui devait repandre sor 1ft 
Polo^e une ^loire ri eclatante et si pure/' said Arago, in his 
^alogium of Laplace.* In consequence of that moamfal 
event, his .work," as Gassendi observes, ''was almost post* 
fanmous. It was accepted by the experienced with ffreat 
applaase, while the vulvar, or those who knew nothing of the 
subject, treated his opinion of the motion of the earth, not 
only as an absurdity, but were even surprised how any man in 
sound senses could entertain it/' Neither could men of learn- 
ing he soon familiarised with it ; they called in question our 
astronomer's sagacity and penetration for starting such system, 
and harmonizing it with toe whole course of the phenomena of 
the physical world. Peter Ramus was one of that nvmher of 
sceptics. Startled by the title of the work, Hypotheses,** he 
condemned the whote system, reared, as it seemed to him, upon 
such a precarious foundation ; and wished for some one who 
would teach astronomy without haying recourse to hypothesea 
In his scholastic pride, that dialectician little knew of the true 
method of arriving at certainty in the investigation of nature, 
in supposing that nothing could be certain and true which is 
not proclaimed in the shape of a dogma* He knew not of the 
force attached to hypotheses in modern philosophy, and to 
what proud discoveries in physical sciences their adoption had 
paved the way. In modern astronomy, proud as its strides 
may be, nearly all investigations are continued in the manner 
of Copemican hypotheses, accompanied by calculation. No 
astronomer isasliamed of that modest method ; on the contrary, 
he would be ashamed of anything like dogmatism. Deviation 
from the former method would carry him back to mythologteal 
cosmogonies of Greece and Asia, and stop the progress of 
rational science. Therefor^ the very censure which Peter 
Ramus passes on Copernicus, justly redounds to the greater 
glory of the latter.f 

* See rinstitat, le 2« Mai, 1842, 

+ This absurd psM^nore of T^amns on the Copcrnican Hvpoiheses, which, crtminy 
from Kuch an authority, was a^ to mislead many from the true path of lavestigatiug 
BfttoTC, roBf aa fctlewt ^— JBtale WMtn Coponueot Aitrologus, noa tntiquii §ob»m 
eomiMunndiui, eed ia Mtrol«^ prope lingiilarie, tou antiqnitate bypoCketteM 

rejecta, Hypotheeeis Don Ulas qnidem novas, Rcd tamen edmirabiles revocrivif, qu'c 
aatrologiam non ex Mtrorom sed ex teme mota demonstrarent. Atque utioam 
Coperntent in ipnm ntroli^a abeqtie Hypotbesibas constitaendie cogitationem 
potiui inenbnitset 1 Longe cnim fiMUiut ei fuisaet astrologiam aatroram suonm 
▼eritati respondentem describerp, ruiam t:ic:?ititci niiu^dam l ihoriN initar, Tt rr-tn 
movese, ut ad feme Motam quietaa steilaa specularemar. — Gantndit Vita Covtr* 
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Apnrt from the celebrity Copernicns enjoyed as a great 
astronomer, iliere were other nccomplisliTiients and qualities of 
his mind wliicli have niiicli endeai ed him to his contemporaries, 
and which will render him for ever an object of admiration to 
posterity. He shone most with them, when exempt fruin 
temporal cares, and in his congenial hours. Tliey are eTiume- 
rated by lllieticus, who had witnessed them, under the follow- 
inir three heads : — "ITnum, ut divinis quam maxime posset 
interesset officiis : alterum, ut ea qua erat medicinse peritia, 
nunquam deesset pauperibus qui suam ipsius imjjlorarent opera ; 
tertium, ut quicquid superesset temporis, impenderet studiis. 
Hinc semper solitudiiiem amavit et coluit, ac nisi inritus 
negotiis seu episcopatus seu capituli sese non immisisset." On 
the perusal of that passage, who will not rank Copernicus with 
that class of pious and great philosophers to which Newton 
belonged ? Who will deny Tiim the high commendation of having 
been eminently a Christian philanthropist? Who will blame 
him for his longings after solitude, his lil'e having unluckily 
fallen into an age contaminated with ignorance and superstition, 
from which he could only emancipate his mind in solitude, 
without running the risk of slander and persecution. By his 
Boperior knowledge of medicine, and the art of preparing me- 
dieftmentoy he galDed, according to the testimony of Tideman 
Oyaias, the epithet of the ^scalapius of the physicians of Po* 
land* He bestowed his assistance on both the rich and the poor ; 
and the peasantry, on that account, worshipped him as a deity, 
(**qui ipsam idcirco ut numen quoddam venerabantur**). His 
pro[>en8ity to contemplative life rendered him averse to an open 
struggle with prejudices and ignorance : he was more apt to 
treat them with contempt, than to provoke and confront their 
wrath. Far above his age in science and phih>sophy, he cannot 
be snpposed to have been behind it in his religious oninions, 
nor to have been ignorant of the real causes whicn made 
the edifice of Romanism in Prussia and Poland totter, and 
the people desert its banners and rank with the Reforma- 
tion. It would create no surprise had he indeed shared, while 
he himself was engaged in establishing a system in direct 
opposition to and exoommank»ted by that church,* in the 

* The decree of the As«eaably of Seven Cardinals, who sat in judgawnt upon 
Galileo in 16S3, sad of course on Copernicus alao, was Torbato this : — " Soleu 
ease in centre mnndi, et imTnobilt m motu Icjcali, propo«itio abeurda et fd's i ifi ] hi- 
loaophia, et formaliter hareticai quia est expresse coutr&ria Sacrse Scrtuturte. 
Tcraiai HOD esee centrum mundi, nec Immobilem, aed moveii motn etiam diaroo, 
crt etiaiB propo^itiu ab<ur(la, et falta in philoeophia, et iheoluyice comideraia, at 
minuB errrmen in ^d"." — That the sun is in the centre of thti universe, and im- 
moreable in local motion, is au absurd prupo»itiou, aud taUe iu philosophj aud iu 
turn Iwrelietl, beoanae ft ia expressly contrary to Holy Scriptoro. That the earth 
b aot the eeatie of the noi? crMf not imnoteable, hnt moved bj a diurnal motioui 
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general sentiment of that age : the case being even hinted at 
in an epitapli which existed in a church at Thorn. On a marble 
tal lot he IS represented kneeling before the crucifix, and 
pra^ iiig :— 

Non parcm PauH gratiam requiro, 
Veniaro Petri neqae DOico, ted quuii 
Cnicis ligno dedens lattoni 
^dulus 010.**' 

Copernicus is described to have been a fine, stately figu re. 
His portrait, which is prefixed to his biography by (Sasoendi, is 
a lac-simile of one found in Boissard^s coUectioii of the por- 
traits (ico7ie») of celebrated men.i' There exist portraits of 

him at Thorn, at Frauenburg and at Cracow — all representing 
him with similar features, mostly in his clerical habit. Onlj 
in one, at the cathedral of Strasburg» he is attired in a looee 
coat, with a broad fur collar and short fur sleeves, as may be 
seen in the frontispiece of the Galilean Dkdogi. Uia portrait^ 
painted by himself from a specolnm, which was long preserved 
at the chapter of Warmia, was in 1584 presented by Canon 
Hannow to the astronomer Tycho Brahe, and deposited by the 
latter at the museum of Uraniburg. According to these por- 
traits, his hair lay thick, and was cut short at his neck, and 
the ensemble of his face and figure much like Roger Bacon's. 
At Greuiiwicli, Copernicus forms a prominent fipiire in one of 
the ceiling decorations of the pietnre gallery, \vitli the tiniia- 
niciit over his head, and his <olar system in his hand. No- 
where, we believe, could a haj)pier association of Copernicus 
be made than in that place of England's naval glory, and in 
the very asylum of the seafaring men, who, on their voyages 
to distant rccrions, may be said to steer on the abyss and to 
tread on tlie ^ky. 

During his lifVtime the fame of Copernicus was great. He 
numbered among his friends and his admirers all wlio were at 
that period eminent, either by learning or their patronuge of it, 

ii ilio a propoiiaoik alMord ud lUte in philotopby, and theologic^Uy considered 
ilio, bvt iMa wroneoni la ftith. 

* I asV no such mercy as that accorded to Panl, nor wish for pardon like tb«t 
granted to Peter. T only pray for that awarded to the thief when with thee on th* 
Cto%i.— Deacrtpiion de la Livoiue, SfC. Utnwjht, 1705, p. 359, Tauteur anouyme. 

fTbis portrait has been celebrated by Nicodemus f rischiin in the foiiowing lines:— > 
" Quem eenit, tIto reHnH CoperDiens ore, 

Cvii dcpus eximium formie par fecit imago, 
Oa rubeum, pulcrique ocuti, pulrriqne cHpilli, 
Cnltaque ApellKas imitantia membra iiguras. 
I Hum aeraCenCl simUem, liniflemqiiie doeeati 

Aspirrrc?. qualis fucrat, cum Sidera jnssit, 
Et Caelum constare loco, TiTramqae rotari 
Fioxit, et in medio muodi TiUna locavit/' 
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in Poland and abroad. In liis iidmiration of him, Rbeticus is 
doubtful wliotlier he sliould equalize him with Regiomontanus 
or rather with PtoleLLiy. Clavius ])roclaiins him to he the 
founder (instaurator) of modern astronomy, wliom posterity 
will gratefully admire as a second Ptolemy. Joseph Scalij^er 
called him Ak^p wmpne'K6Y(nf Kpiirrmv (omni elogio vir miijor). 
Tjcho Brahe, in particolar* was Ia?iBh in his eulogies of him : 
he cMedhim Jngensy EanmkUf Ineon^arabilis — a man, the like 
of whom the earth for innamerable centorlet will hardly pro- 
doee (^18 qnalem nee Terra virnmpersacQla malteprocreat**). 
His work, De MenohUkmibuSy found a number of commenta- 
tors, and among them were MaeBUinoa, the teacher of Kepler,* 
lad Erasmus Reinhold. The latter, who had devoted seven years 
to a commentary on his work, dedicated it to the Bake Al* 
bertofPnt8»ia,and in it called our astronomer Alter Atlas/'f' 
What wonder, thereibre, that, whenCopemieus died, theafflio- 
Upn on aceonnt of such a loss to the republic of letters and to 
his admirers was commensurate, t. e. uniyersal? His country- 
men were found foremost in lamenting it in their elegies. Two of 
them, Nicholas Zorawski and John Skrobkowski are mentioned 
by Gassendi. The very town, Frauenburg, wkere he lived and 
died, became an interesting spot to many* In 1684, Ellas 
Olaus, Tycho Brahe^s pupil, came on purpose there to measure 
the elevation of the pole on the tower from which Ck)peniicu8 
had observed it. In 1618, Broscius of Cracow, an eminent 
professor of astronomy, made a journey to that venerated spot, 
and celebrated Frauenburg;); and its obserfatory § in Latin 
epigruns. 

* De orbiam 8ph«raramqae coelestiaiii dimenaionibm Juxta ipsasmet Tabolas, efe 
«k Coparniel tenteatift. 
t Pratenicse TibolK, in which Reinhold, to please the duke, redaced the Ob- 

smttions of Copcrnicas to the meridian of KDnig^sberg, It is to be regretted 
that they were oever printed. They were, however, made use of bj MaestUnaa in 
tt« ipoffl: joat qnotedU 

X Nile, tnrnn jaetes PtolenKiuki, nosqa« fUemnt 
Omamenta tibi banc magna dediaae ▼irnm; 

Nam tuft Syataxiro cnnsfruxit ad ostia mpgnaiii, 

Celestes numeria ejiposuitque viaa. 
Ltade CSopendd. qui vistiilK ad oatU terram 

Movit, adsquat ae Vistula, Nile, tibl. 
Sttase paria aociam landis. Qnid, Nile, reeosat; 

Si, qao ie jactas, jam Ptolcrii£U!» habet? 

§ ExtoUant alios atatuse vauiuue colossi, 

Bnstaque magnifidt concBta marmoribna. 
Pyramidesqae alios, quaesiti forma decoris. 

Quidfjuid et humanus fecit inane color: 
Hanc Turritn, grandis mens ilia Copernicus, alte 
Sanrl|it IMm Twrnu in ore too. 
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Numerous niomniionts were raised to his honour. 

The first in i.>81, thirty-ei^^lit years after his death, by Mar- 
tin Cromer, the celebrated Polish historian, the then bishop of 
Warmia : 

D. O. M. 
R, D. Nioolao Copemico Tontiieott 
Artinm et Medidavs Doctori 
Canoiiieo^ V anniensi 

PrMtanti Astrologo, et ejus Ditdplioce iMtauraiori, 
Martinus Cromerus Epiac ; Varmien : 
Honoris, et ad posteritatem, tnemoris causa 

Posui. 

Anno Christi M.D.LXXXI. 

■ 

This was followed by one at a church in Thoniy raised to 
htm by Pyresius, a pbyaioiaii of that town. 

** Nieolao Copemieo TomneDii abwIotsB tnbtililatis matiMiatieo, 
ne tanti viri, apad eiteros oeleberrkni, in sua patria pariret mmorHit 
hoc moni:nientttm pontam. Mdrtaaa WarmiB, in mo Ganonientnt 
anno 1643.* 

A third in 1766 erected by Jablonowski, palatin of Nowo- 
grodek, in the cbnrch where Copemicas was baptiied ; — md 
a fonrth, as late as the year 1809, by Abbot Sierakowski* at 
Cracow, at St. Ann's, the uniyersity cnurch. It is the astrono- 
mer's bust, crowned by the mtise Urania, with an hemisphere 
oyer it, and an inscription in Polish, purporting that Poland 
had giyen htm birth. On the disk of the Sun another in 
Latin : 

Sta Sol, ne moveare 

and on the pedestal : — 

•* Nicolatis Copernicus, patriae, urbis, 
Unirersitatis, dccns, honor, gloria." 

The pedestal is adorned with the arms of Poland conjoint with 
those of the Jaeellonian Universi^. Thus we find an incessant 
endeayoaron the part of the Polish nation, mnning through 

Errorum et Tcrrrr litnr ?rrrcfn rolamina CKvitf 

Hinc Solem immotum et ^idera fixa notlt, 
Ergo ilium Superi tnirati temper, istinc 

Ingeniam at pulchri divpicit omne Poti. 
TiiTi? en c?tn (ajunt) inter Miracula ^Tiindi, 

C'lii consimilcm barbara Memphis h??V>pt:. 

* This moaament a alluded to by David Braun as tUe only existing memorial 
«f fbe aitroDoner lo bit tine.'* Nui vlr prfTttnt nomlai hole famtgeratinimo 
•p«4 esterot, Thoninil Tabellam rum effigie io temple 8n.<<pendisfiet, nibil in ProMia 
nemorism ejaa conaerTMtet." — De Srriptorum PolonitP ei Pnarim VirhUikmH 
Fi/tM. Edit. Colon. 1723* Lit. Nio. Coperaicoa, f. 343. 
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three centuries, to })Gry>Ltuate tlie memory of that great astro- 
nomer. It is only necessary to know hy wiiut nation those en- 
deavours were made, and tliey will indicate to what country Co- 
• pemicns bt lone'ed. Snch warin sympathies for the niiglity dead 
are not easily fi\vakenij(! save in national bosoms, and, therefore, 
while other nations wore exclusively interested in his iunnortal 
system — in its principles, application, and development, the 
roles alone were warmly embracinjer the cold a&hes of his nm. 
This the whole of Europe knew ; antl for three centnries Pohnul 
stood through him connected with European civilization and 
literary history. Among English wTiters, Dr. Connor, who 
was physician to Kin^ John So.bieski, and wrote a most valu- 
able history of Poland, connects him also, when speaking on 
the literature of that country with the Polish nationality, in 
the following words : — ^^They have had aeTeral Latin historianfl 
amoii^ them, saeh as Gmnanis, Starovolscins, lee., who hare 
an written the annals and consUtntions of their eonntry. They 
have likewise had some historians who have written in their 
own language. They also have not heen wanting in learned 
divines, great philosophers, fhmons astronomers, logicians. &c« 
The great astronomer^ Nioolaus Ckmemicas, was a native oi^ this 
country, being bom in the eity of Thorn in Regal Prassia."* 
. Bat the time came when that nation^ for ten centnritt flou- 
rishing and glonons, was to ezperienoeone of the saddest cata- 
strophes every recorded in the annals of nations, — to snfl^er the 
loss of her provinces, and even an erasure of her country from 
the nsap of nations, at the hands of her unprincipled neigh- 
boars. At that mournful period, when aggressors were re- 
velling in their work of iniciuity, declaring that the Polish 
nation was dead» and what nad been hers was now theirs, 
another conspiracy not less iniquitous was entered into b^ them, 
and continues ever since progressing, the object of which was 
and is the spoliation of Poland of whatever has constituted 
her merit and glory in past ages. Thus territories alone are 
not objects of conquest, but likewise literary and moral re- 
nown. Doubly Vae Victis. To effect this, the black- mail 
principle of the feudal ages was never more ingenioasly put in 
practice, than by the present mercenary writers, who are 
found to lend a willing hand to pervert the pages of historj', 
with the view of vilifying the Polish nation, and lowering it m 
the estimntidn of the world ; and such find readers credn1o!is 
enouirh to become tlie dupes of the disingenuity and imposition 
practised by such abjecl hirelings. Uow iar they succeed in 

* HitUNry of PolABd. LondoB, 1698, vol. II. p. 76. 
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their scheme, Copernicus affords an instance, who has been pro- 
claimed a German upon no ground whatever known in history, 
as has been sliown, but upon that spurious one of Thorn, tiie 
place of his birth, having: in the first spoliation of Poland (in 1772) 
become a portion of a kingdom supposed to be German. But 
the projectors of that scheme little roresaw, whatever influence 
they might exercise over the present, that they had no power 
over the past. Great men are national property ; even after 
their death they do not cease to be such : they are embodied 
with the civilization and the very heart-blood of the country 
which gave them birth. A claim on them is inalienable, even 
stronger than on a conquered province ; as the latter, after 
having been wrested from a nation, may be retained by physi- 
eal force. Not wo great names— oo sooner are they written oo 
the page of history than they become fer ever secured to their 
legitimate owners. This the Poles felt and knew ; and after 
the loss of their country, irith the view of vinfieatii^^ thdr 
national rights, and invigorating their patriotism^ ther warmly 
applied themselves to the study of history. Herein the Philo- 
mathie Society at Warsaw, composed of the most learned and 
patriotic men Poland po sino s sc Q, stood pre-eminent Divided 
roto sections, scientific and literary, its historical department, 
while rescuing the annals of Polaiul from oblivion in general, 
proved not less solicitous about C!opemieus; and, with the 
view of collecting materials for his biography, some members 
of that learned body were commissioned to undertake a journey 
to Thorn and Frauenburg in quest of them. The deputation 
was beaded by Count Ths^deus Czacki, distinguished both for 
his patriotism and his learning. Difficult and tedious as those 
researches, instituted after solonga lapse of time, must have 
been, the result of them was not uninteresting. Their sub- 
stance was embodied by Sniadecki in his biography of Co- 
pernicus. 

There were other Polish literati who also visited those 
places, and in their number was Col. Lach Szyrma. This gen- 
tleman gave the following account of his visit to the audience 
at the anniversary meeting : 

Seventeen yean after Czacki had accomplished his literary miisioii, 
I, myself, followed him in the same track on my tour through Pnu»ii\, in 
1819. At St. John's chnrch tn Thorn, I have teen the spacious baptisvnl 
font, in which Copernicus is supposed to have been baptized — it bean 
a gothic legend around its edge, which the people say that nobody has 
as yet deciphered. I have, hkewise, seen the marble tablet devoted to him 
by the palatine of Nowogrodek. Thcrr was also a portrait of him in the 
same church, aod another in the Gymnasium of that town, i viftiied the 
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bouse ID wlucb he was bom ; it was of brick, two alories high, humble in 
appearance. It ww inhabited by a borgher of lhat town, who» guessing 
the purpose of my Tisit, bade me a friendly welcome* He uibered me 
into the room in which Gopeniicut fiitt law the light. It was email nod 
rather gloomy, as rooms in houses of Gothic architecture commonly 
are; aiKl was ornamented with his portrait. The Emperor Napoleon, on 
his visit there, in 1807, saw that portrait, and ordered it to be taken to 
the Ixxjvre ; but toiicliec! with the excess of grief and piety of its pro- 
prietor, who looked upon the injage of Copernicus as a tutelary genius 
witliout which his house could not prosper, the emperor countermanded 
his order. On leaving the room my attention was directed to a group 
of figures carved iu wood, just over its door ; I was iurorraed they wefO 
of Copemicus*8 own hand ; and similar specimens of wood-cuts done by 
him have existed also at KonMierg. That age was cdebrated for that 
kbd of work ; and^ as is welTknown, it gave the origin to printing, 
the first types having been of wood. Oboerving in the same hovse a 
number of other pc^raits, — a circumstance rather unusual in those parts 
of £arope, — I inquired to whom they belooged, and was told \y my 
cicerone, that thev liad all been proprietors of that lionse, from the father 
of Copernicus, who arrived from Cracow, down to the present time. 
Simple yet proud burglu rs who thus contrived to perpetuate their mortal 
iiatncs hy associating them with that of an immortal! I then asked the 
present proprietor, whether he intended to continue their long st rit-s by 
the addition of his own. He answered in the affirmative, and poiaied 
to the place where he meant to hang it. The same man, I was told, 
valved the possession of the house so muehf that he refused to sell it Ibr a 
som Ikr above its value offered to him by the piesent king of Prussia, 
who, on his visit there, while yet a crown prmce, contemplated esta- 
blishing, in honour to Copernicus, a school for mathematics. In the 
front of the house a fountain is seen with a pillar about 15 feet high, 
with a globe on its top, and around it a belt of gilt Roman numbers, 
emblematic of the different hours of the day. That fountain having 
been in a dilapidated state, Napoleon ordered it to be renewed at his 
own expense, and also to make the necessary repairs in churches on 
the astronomer*s monuments, all of which he went to see, — so great 
was the reveiencediown by that great conqueror to Copernicus* 

On my visit to Culm (^Chelm), in the chapter of that town I found 
the portrait of Dantiscus, a modem Latin poet, with whom Copernicus 
nsed oflcii to correspond ; but I in vain looked for any thing comme- 
moiating Tideman Gysius, his most intimate friend, at whose particular 
request he assented to the publication of liis ^reatwork, through whom 
its MS. was dispatched to Norimburg, and hy whom again it was re- 
ceived when it was printed. He was an astronomer himself, and pos- 
sessed a costly q^nomon, purchased for him in En»z:land.* To him 
Copernicus used otten to resort for relaxation from business and study. 

* CuraTit tibi Principe dtgnnm Gnomonem ex AngUs ■df«rri» quem tummft 
nnimi vn!npt;ite Tidi, giquidem ah opttmo SftifiCQt Btqw miW WMlflltlMtiftfff fi^ri- 
catiu e«t. — Hhetictu in Encomto BorxttM, 
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In the preldce to his great work, lie eulogized him id the following 
wordt : * Sacrarum, ut est, et omnium bonarum litmniin rto dlorit* 
•tmus/ 

Arrif«d ftt Praaenborg, I nettber (band tbe memorial eveeted to 

Copernicus by the historian Cromer, — by neglect or some more culpable 
vandalism, it had disappeared from the cathedral,^nor could 1 dis- 
tinguish the least trace of the fragmental epitaph^ 

Nicol. Cop . . . vis . . . . obiit an. 

seen by Czacki, in 1802. His tomb being in the most frequented 
passage by the liig!) altar, iho inscription has been quite defaced bv the 
footstop«? of pious passeng-ers. Above it, there was still his portrait 
suspended. During the visit of Czacki, his grave had been opened After 
the removal of the tombstone, the remains of a few mouldered bones 
were found. Some of these the count took, and deposited on*, liali at 
the Philomathic Society, at Warsaw, and another half in the Temple of 
the Past (Sybilla), at Pulawy, among other natioual lelics of Potand. 
But the former institution having since been abolished, and its library 
carried to Petersburg, and Polawy having been pillaged by the Russians, 
and subsequently confiflcated, being the property of Prince Adam 
Cxartoryski, there is no saying now what has become of those reUcs, 
and the rest of the invaluable collection. Not unlikely savage Copsacks 
have laid their dcseeratijip hand? on them ; and what was not gold or 
jewellery, was prol)ahly thrown away. From what ronstellatiun or 
horoscope could it have been predicted that such would be the tale of 
CojK'i incus ? For his country's rights he had, while alive, waged a 
constant war with the Teutonic knights; and after 300 years, when 
dead, his very ashes have come within the fate of the destructive system 
exercised against it. It is a hard fate to be great or to attain any dis* 
Unction in Poland ; for such persons there is no rest while living, and 
no rest, it appears, when even dead ; for their honoured relics, the very 
monuments erected to them, are either melted or shattered to dust, 
or they must assume the bisarre shape which some despot's frantic foncy 
pleases to pive them.* 

From the cathedral my steps were next directed to the spot where 
C opernicus watched the heavens, — his observatory. It was a tower 
above the principal g-ate leading- to the extensive |)recinct8of tlio rliapter, 
which, from its elevated situation on a hill, alnm-i encircltLl llic luwn 
below. From that tower, a beautiful prospect is conmianded on the 

* An instance in point U the equestrian t^tatuc of Prince roniatowalti, by 
Canova, which was to have been erected at Warsaw, and is tjow iu the fortress 
of Nowo Georgiowsk, where it haii beeu metamorphoaed iitto St. George, a saisit 
of that extraordinary culte the Ruio.Greek Churefa. We have read of • Roman 
empemr hivini^ znnde his horse a senator, an 1 is not tlie later act surpassing the 
former by its insanity ? Yet to that idolatrous church — if it can still be called a 
church — the rest uf the Christian persuaibns, be they Roman Catholic or Protca- 
tant» are, io ceruin caaei, epectfled in the imperial okesef , eompelM to conform, 
and must inmvaidably mer:;r in it. In Poland tbe population if, and for many jean 
haa been, kaoiUed into that church. 
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Friscli-Ha[T in front, and on a rid^^e of a dark pine forest at a distance 
on tiie lelt. A fitter spot could hardly be found for an observatorv, 
vitli a coocave oi heavens so open around, with the stars almost re- 
dooblioff tliemaelTes on tbe miironr waters of the fnth beknr; and witli 
ft line of horiion, diaCtnctly defined by the sea, at its furthest eitmniity. 
Tbe very nature of that position seems to have aided Copemieus, who 
was unassisted by any t ele s e o pc s, or any astronomical apparatus of 
modem inventioo, to make such profound discoveries by the mere 
strength of the intellect — fathoming the depth of space and infinity with 
his naked eye, and with mere human sagacity detecting nature at 
her work in her remotest and most hidden sanctuary. I felt amazed 
at such stupendous results being produced with such scanty means. 
The very tower f entered was the least pussible calculated for an 
ol^rvalory. It was square-shaped, and the room only about 15 feet 
square— a complete garret. Being above the doorway, it was liable 
to ooncumion and constant interniotion ; construeU«f in brick, mid 
without the application of any of tne principles so strictly attended 
to in the erection of modem edifices for that purpose. I found it 
entirely desolated, filled with rubbish, not even protected by windowa. 
Yet this was the oldest astronomical observatory of Europe. It was in 
this place that the first instrument was set on the meridian, there having 
been no regular observatories in Europe, and the first was erected at 
Cassel, in 1561.* It was here stood the Ptolemerm Rules, (parallacticiini 
in^trumentum,) constructed by Copernicus wiih \\\> own hand tlrom 
wood, which, when presented to tlie astroiionier Tycho Brahe, was 
praised by him in I^iiu verses, and kept in a separate house purposely 
muit for it.t It was here that a rigid inquiry was inslituted into tbe 
opinions of antiquity, from Hipparchus to Ptolemy, firom Ptolemy down 
to our time, aira most of them denounced to be at variabce with the 
order of nature. It was here that the true law was stated for suns, for 
planets, for satelJites, the chamler of their relations and orbits, and 
their diverse revolutions around each other. Then, in contemplating 

• Encfcfoppprtirr Brit. Supple. — See Observatory. 

■f The following is the description preserved by GasKcndi, (Tycho JBrahee Vita, 
p. 57,) of that liimple but far-famed iaatrumcut iX — " prorsus ligneum, abie^um« 
qae, sqnalet bias Regnte qvitaor IoBg» eobitis : dlvMo in partieolas 1414 liMta. 

Tycho autern ipsum, non sane usus :jrati t sed in memoriam Copernici, quern vix 
unqnam sine elogio Eximii, Ingeiiti^.tt Inccuniiarnbiiis nomiiiavit. carisaunum habutt, 
et aartum tectum quaai reta precioai»»iuiaui Ui»«ervavit. J uvat hoc loco adacrib«re 
vcfwnif quo* eothutiaaiDO valati qnodani eo ipso di« ( Jalii XXIII.) quo Instramcii- 
tUB aoo^lf tu rn r-xtiilic, turn in Tabella Tustrumento ap|iensa euiflri VOltdts— 
" llle, mquam, tuatos ulim Copernicus ausus, 

Uia levibua Baculiji, faciii lu:et arte parati«, 

AfgrcMiu toti leges pneacribans Olynpo. 

Asiraque celsa adeo vili subducere ligno 

Snstinuit, superrim iugresbus penetralia, nulli 

Uuaui prope mortaii coucesaam ab origioe mundi est."^ 

Z '* There exists a modern H-»tronoroic«l insfnmient, •Copernicus,' inTented by Mr. 
Whiaton, to exhibit tbe motioa and pheuouicua of the planets, both primary and 
■wondary. It Is built .opon tha Copemkaa •jslani* uUt for that r««fOB called bj 
Us sans."— JBMycftyi. BrU. ed. 1810, toI.TJ. p. 650. 
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the infinity of the limits of the universe, and of tlie countless worlds which 
it oontaiss, Copenuent originated a new aeienoe, and completed an M 
one, namely, that of ininitesimal qaantitici, and of ipherieal angles, 
each of immense importance in making naw astronomical diicovorioa. 
Fall of these and similar ideas confusedly thronging on my mind, I was 
at a loss which of the two we should most admire in the astronomer, 
the extent of his learning, or the stupendous mtellect, by which he waa 
enabled not only to make his own discoveries, but also to show thf 
path on which others after Inm, when assisted by better means, should 
extend them on a morp enlarged scale. Telescopes were then unknown ; 
Galileo was the hrst who appUed them in astronomy. Herschei's 
gigantic 42 teet telescope, or the use of the specula, were noi even 
dreamt of. Armed with that and siimlar apparatus, astronomy has 
of hie made immenie alridea on both the northern and aoutheni stellar 
bemiepheiea: Copemicui waa the great pioneering spirit Ibr that con- 
quest. 

** Another obserfatory of Copernicus was at Allenstein, (Okztvnek,) 
where he occasionally resided ; but the edifice in which he lived having 
pass^ through many hands, retains not the slightest vestige that 
might recall associatmns connected with him. Tn one of the rooms 
an oval aperture had tor some time eiisted tor a gnomon ; but now it 
is blocked up. It is, however, a remarkable feet, that his solar and 
lunar observations at Frauenburg or Allenstein, were referred by him 
to the meridian of Cracow, as one better known, lie fixed Us distance 
at one equinoctial hour from that oi' Alexandria, where IHulemy made 
his own calcnlations.* At Fhmenburg, a sun-dial was indkated to 
me as conatmcled by him. There were likewise remains of an in* 
gemous hydraulic work, Ions out of repair, which he contrived for anp- 
plying the town and the chapter with water, ftom a rivulet, Baucuu 
It served as a model to the one whidi existed at Marly. In eom- 
memontion of it the foliowiog feraea were preserved :— - 

Hie patiuntur aquee, sursum properare coactse, 
Ne careat sitiens hicola montis ope. 
Quod nature negat, tribuit Copomictta arte, 
Unum, prae cnnctis, fema loquatnr opua.'^ 

The last signal act done by the Poles in honour of Coperni- 
cus, and with which we mean to close our account of him, was 
the erection of a colossal bronze statue to hiin at Warsaw, in 
1830. That statue, towards which funds were raised by a public 
subscription all over Poland , was originally destined for the 
astronomer's native town, and even n place had been chosen 
where it was to stand ; but Thorn having been, by the Congress 
of Vienna, detached from the kingdom of Poland, the plan fell 
to the ground, as the Poles felt averse to raise that monument 

* Gsssendi, YiU Copernici, p. 300. 
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in what had become n foreign dominion.* It was, therefore, 
resolved that it should adorn Warsaw, their capital, which, at 
that time, fbruied the central point and almost the heart of the 
whole of Poland. The spot selected for it was in the front of 
the Philoniathic Society — wliich society again became a foots 
in which all national literary and scientific activity converged. 
A day was fixed for the inaiip;uration of the moniioient, — it was 
the 11th of May. This event has certainly not been noticed 
abroad, since no manifestation of public opinion like this is 
allowed to transpire from Poland. We shall, therefore, give a 
abort account of the patriotic act. 

The venerable Niemcewicz, the then President of the Philo- 
nathic Society (whose Iom we bad but two years ago oocaaion to 
dqplore) was selected to perform the act of first unirelUDg the 
stLtae to the eye of the puolic. After attending the dtvine sei^ 
▼ice at the Holy Croaa, as befitted that solema oeeanon^ he with 
die membets of the society proceeded to the spot, ^id from 
die steps of the noDtiiiieiit addressed the assembled multitude 
b a speech fbll of eloquence and power. His words* iUling 
fnm the lips of a man universally respected as a patriot, who 
was an aide-de-camp of the heroic Kosciussko, a national poet 
sod historian, fiiiled not to move the whole mass of listeners 
to enthusiastic plaudits. The very circumstance that his writ- 
ten oration was demanded by the Russian authorities for 
Iiemsal before it was delivered, — with which demand the Pre- 
sident refused to comply, — had heightened the interest both in 
him and in his speech, which be lAeii pronounced extampore. 
He began by saying, that nearly three centuries had passed since 
Copernicus had been gathered to the bosom of the Earth, 
whose motion round the central Sun he had revealed. That 
forgetfulnesB of the great sendees of the illustrious dead was 
usnallj^ succeeded by the overburstings of grateful remem- 
brance, and that posterity often recalled to immortal memory 
the names which nad been resting in temporary obliYion. He 

She of this as the fate of Copernicus. He honoured, with 
erred praise, the late President (Staszyc), who had defrayed 
half the expenses of the statue — and also tlic eminent sculptor 
Thorwaldsen, who had modelled it Now,'' said he, snail 

* Preyented bj untoward political events from having that stntue within its walls, 
TItoraifl not without great hopes of postetdng a monumeat of the greatest of its 
dtisens. A svbscriptioa bM for mmt time been going on for that purpose ; and it 
ttiufficicntly advanced to put the realization of that hope beyond all doubt. The 
nbscription was not coQfined to Prussia and Poland alone, but from the xmivtrsal 
■hiracter and ujefuioess of the Copernican system, it was extended to ail civilized 
flMBtries. If Englud hti aol M yet oontrilmtad iMr ihiM for that purpose, end 
«e doubt that ite hii It yroo wdi only lima mnt of tomt laeiUBtial prnon t» 
ttigiBeteit. 
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every Pofish heart i^brate with joy, delight beam fron erery 
Polish eye ; and the Sun on which Gopeniieas tnnied in per- 
petual gazing shall, for the first time, visit his image with iti 
^lorioas beams.** At this moment the tapestry was cansed to 
ndl, which covered the statue with its folds, and he eontinued. 
Henceforward ever present wilt thon be, highest, happiest of 
, the eternal ! The honour of thy native land — ^the glory of the 
race. Let thy influence, watching over the temple of the 
National Muses»* guard it from dl degradation, and aid the 
propagation of knowledge and of truth. And how infinitely 
happy am I in the privilege of having lived to extreme old 
age, to perform this high office. Numc dimitU^ Dombu, ser- 
vum tuum.** Every eye was turned towards the statue— every 
head uncoTered — and what happened ? The heavens, which 
Ibr three days had been overcast and rainy, broke out into 
sudden brightness and sun^ihine. The Sun emerged from 
behind the cloud just over the meridian of Warsaw. There 
was a burst among the people as if a miracle had been irrought 
in celebration of the great festival, and the effect was ra»ed 
to an unequalled pitch, when, at that very moment, from the 
gallery adorning tlie cupola of the PhiioniathicSociety''s edifice, 
« symphony broke forth with a hymn : — 

'* O suD of glory! Let that glory shed 
Its most concentred radiance on bii bead—* 

On him, the orbits of the fttars who drew, 
And Nature's mystic lore and lang-uage knew : 
Illustrious dead ! Sarmatia's gratetul tongue 
Has to the echoing worhJ Uiv honours sung : 
Tliuu jh J.cchian voices lumie^t speak — yet all 
ill blciidmg accetiU had iliy festival. 

Glory to Copernicus I 

Glory to his native land 

AntUtrophe. 

** Son of this land I to wbon the power was given 
To measure the mysterious march of heaven, 
Be welcome now to thy Necropolis, 
And take thy seat in glory and in bliss.** 

It seemed as if Apollo,t God of light and science, had 
poured on him the harmonious chorus, not unlike the sound 
from the famed Memnon statue; or, as if Urania, aided 
by the music of the spheres, had herself called him to her 

• Ball of the FbilooMtbie Sooietf, jott oppoilte. 

t ApoHo was a favourite with Copemjous. He used to saal hit letters with the 
device of "Apollo with a Lyre." A letter of his with tUut seal, t^j I),int!srus. ciated 
11 March, 153i^, existed in the ooUeotioo of FuLawy. lo it the latter is luforaied that 
allw th« ileiiiite of tiMir oonnoa fitond, Peliz,*' be succeeded iu obtaiuiug from 
the chepCer the vaceted oanenry for Raphael Koiiopacki. 
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own celestial rcc:ions. It looked like a real apotheosis! 
Heaven and earth appeared to combine to render it most so- 
lemn, ovcrwhelminL::! V impressive, indelible. 

Astrunomy, that queen of exact scif^ice (Ro<^ina niathpma- 
tuiLi), Ti«? she is styled, has taught us almost to believe in mim- 
cles — because she proved them. What used to be called Ac- 
cident, Fate, Destiny, Necessity (avdyjoy), seems now to be 
njisiiomers in nature; all is a pre-ordained, eternal law and 
eternal order, emanatiug in and derived from one Omnipotent 
Will. 

In iiis statue at Warsaw, Copernicus is represented in a 
sitting ])(jsture, in his left hand holding a sphei e, and with his 
right pointing to it with a compass. The pedestal is of a 
greyish marble from the quarries of Poland. The inscription 
on it is siiuply this : — 

** Nicoiao Coperoico 
Grata Patna." 

A medal executed by Oleszczynski, a Polish artist, was 
St rack in commemoration of the inauguration, with the follow- 
ing legend 

•* Nicoiao Copeiiiico, Jagelloiiidum eevi civi Polono, alumno Aca- 
<iemia9 Craoovieiisi, hnmortalit gloriae. Societatis regis Varsovis de- 
cieto, noaumeotQin Becdum perenoe, MDCCCXXX.** 

We have thus sketched, as far as the occasion permitted, the 
diverse phases of Copernicus*« mortal career, and of his post- 
faomous glory. In both instances we find him not only con- 
nected, bat all one with Poland : while alive, by bis nativity, 
«dacatti», and civic virtues ; after his death, through historical 
records, moaumeats, and the national sympathies of his com- 
patriots. Through him Poland became connected with the 
advancement of science, and especially with that of astronomy 
— and Copernicus, through Poland, with universal history. 
For each of these eategones abundance of authenticated facta 
have been adduced ; and as history from its nature admits no 
other truth beside one, all other claim on Copernicus but that 
which Poland has on him becomes untenable and delusive. 
With justice, therefore* Copernicus is the pride of Poland — 
the pndeof the race to which he belonged, and the glory of 
the epoch at which, 300 vears ago^ he proclaimed to the world 
hie 8ia 80L He was the great spirit of the age, and thai 
tribute we are proud to pay nim will not be denied him by the 
latest posterity* Lands are dark, times are dark : Copernicus 
was one of those who dispelled darkness : and both lands and 
times were illumined by the divine rays of his system*upon- 
aystem«grasping intellect. 

vof*. in. — wo. n. » i> 
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Art. II. — The Illahlands of ^Ethiopia. By Major W. Corn- 
wall is Harris, of the Hon, E. I. Company's liugineers, 3 
vols. London ; Longman k Co. 1844. 

Of all the regions of Africa to which the interest of the geo- 
grapher, the pbilolo^er, and the slave-emancipator has been 
directed, none, whether regard be had to ancient finae, to 
modem lore of research, or to both combined, more stronglj 
merits our attention than .Ethiopia. Deemed by the mytho- 
logist to have been honoured with the society of the gods, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, in all probability the parent 
of the religious system of the j^lg'yptinns, in in any re-^pects 
holding a creed and superstitions allied to those wlncli have 
iminemorially prevailed in India, it presents to us, cwn in its 
existing condition, attractions which few otlicr coini tries 
possess, and cncouraueTncnts of a high order to penetrate the 
darkness in wliicb it is L'i]vclo]ird. 

It must liave Ijcen at an early period after the dispersion in 
the plains of Shinar, that this empire was occupied by tbp race 
of Ham ; according to popular Icfrends, the great progenitor 
of the nation was ^Ithiops, one of the twelve descendants of 
Cush, from whom the land acquired the name of Itiopia or 
Ethiopia; but in the scriptural page the inhabitants are styled 
Cushini and Ludim. It appears from the general testimony of 
history, that the Cushites were first estaljlished in Arabia 
Felix, from whence they may be supposed to iiave crossed to 
the opposite coast, and gradoally to have spread ihemselv^ 
over these territories. The close analogy which the Gec«, 
the dialect of Tigrc and the Amharic bear to the Arabic, is a 
strong argument in favour of this opinion, whilst tlie Copiic 
words which occur in the book of Genesis, being an evidence 
that such then was the language of ^gypt, as clearly show 
that Ethiopia* scarcely could have been colonized from thence. 
And if a suffieient time had ekpsed for the detoendanla of 
Mitzraim to have organized a eovemmeat, and founded cities 
in ^gypt, in the days of Abraham, assuredly there mast hare 
been sufficient for iEthiopia to have been populated, wheB it 
was first mentioned in history. 

The ancient city of Axum,*which was of Cushite origin, and 

* The Ludim, who sprang from Mitzraim, jirobably extended tbemf^Ive* toward? 
tlua country in the direction of Meroe. Thi« city, however, is recorded to hare been 
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celebmted on aeeount of its splendour tmi idolatrous pomp, 
was oae of the sefits in which the leanting and symbols of this 
nii|;kijf people were stadied. We noty infer from the pages of 
Homer how ?Mt wae the reverence which was attached to 
their institatkms, and in what high esteem the hierophants of 
this order were regarded far and wide. Uenoa was it that 
i^ioput was a term used by the Oreeks in a most extensive 
sense, and applied to people, possibly ooimeoted with them by 
teHgioua or commercial relations, who were of a different 
family. Thus is it that we occasionally discover then to 
ha?e been confounded with the Hindoos^ which is scarcely 
extraordinary, since in consequence of the trade between the 
two countries, which, by ujoiins of caravans, was extended to 
the interior of Africn, wo observe names of places near their 
coast similar to those in lliiuloostan, as Abu'lfeda and Edrisi 
have remarked. At one time the AFricnn tribes were styled 
VVestein ^Ethiopians, and those to wlioui the name is pro- 
perly applicable, Eastern; but Herodotus, Arrian, and Stral'o, 
carefully distinguished the one race from the other by the 
ditierence of their hair. Those who occupied the southern* 
tract were, beyond doubt, tlie Asiatic .Ethiopians of Hemdotiis; 
for Edrisi particularly records, that even in his day Hindoos 
hved there, mixed with the native inhabitants. 

Several of the occupants of the lliglilaiids are averriid to 
have come from Palestine, whose arrival ^thiopic fabulists 
have referred to the days of Maqueda, Queen of Sheba, and her 
son, Menilek. There is a strong arcjument, that Abyssinia 
was the country from which she visiteil Solomon, in the fact, 
that she is also styled the Queen of the South, probably from 
Saba or Sabo, which in iEthiopic signifies souths and is the 
name of the range of mountains running parallel to the Red 
Sea, on the African side. During the conquests of the 
Khilifs, Jews flocked in great numbem to iEthiopia, and otliers 
ane said to have previously asttled there, after Ui» deatf action 
ef Jeraaalem ; but whalever may baye been the real date of 
their lettleineai, wbikt nniiaiiiiag, as elsewhere, a separata 
people, they nererthehefle faaYe, iu a« unpre^eiited vatmer^ 
iiflaenoad me natioiial religioa, aad ilkid the whole eoantry 
wtlh^i|heir prejudiaeaaiidMperatttftNia* 

It M not to them, hoi*eTer> that we must refer the SewHtar 

* See Pqlyhymnia, 7, 70. Stn^» 1. I, vpm^dog of Homer's notion, writes, rhit 

*RKta^y Had' fiKov rh yit<Tn^Bpn>hv ttKi^a Ttrajfi^yoy, Ka\ rohs ^AiStoras' <f 

ir 76it^ ToifS* TOW K\ifAaro$ npoaf^KXois r^¥ St^otof, wi* iwl ra 'ClKta^^ 
Ml M 'AlflMrff. 
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character of the language. The Geez, or ancient Etblopie, 
which was the vernacular tongue of the shepherds, and until 
the fourteenth century of the Christian era, prevailed over the 
whole Abyssinian empire, probably aro«^e amonp: the Ciishites 
of Yemen; and tlic Hamyarites are especially recorded by the 
Arabian writers to have spoken a language ditleriiif; from the 
coniinon Arabic. As the dialect which Ahraliam s|>oke 
varied in some degree from that which was peculiar to the 
Canaanites, and, therefore, was denominated Hebrew, or that of 
the descendent of Eber, or, according to some, that of the 
colonist from the other side of the Euphrates, so the Cushite 
language, notwithstanding its points of similarity, would 
naturally have been distinguished from the pure Arabic, on ac- 
count of the discrepancies which it prei^eiUed. The Amliaric, too, 
which has succeeaed to it, thougli still retaining the leading 
Semitic features, has received large incorporations from the 
surrounding African languages, and thus is but imperfectly 
known to the European scholar. The Lexicon of it, which 
Ludolf compiled, contains but very few of its terras : and those 
who would interpret a document transmitted in it, must trust 
to the precarious cliance of discovering cognate words in the 
Arabic. Krapf and Isenberg have, however, juiblished co 

£iou3 Dictionaries of the Amharic, and Vocabularies of the 
>ankali and Galla Tongues, with Grammars of the first and 
last. These works were printed by the Church Missionarj 
Society. 

Mr. Hoskins, whose discoveries in Northern Abjisiiiia pro* 
mifle the most desirable results, has been too iiuitteative.to 
these Inquiries, althooeh it might have been eipccted that his 
taste for the study or the hieroglyphics would have indneed 
him to seek among every barbarian tribe, if, perehanee, any 
remains of the Coptic existed in their dialect. 

The book which forms the subject of this article relates to 
an expedition which sailed from India to explore the sovtiien 
part of Abyssinia, and to open a commercial treaty with the 
negroes of Shoa. Having landed at Taj6ra, once a place of 
gpreat importance but now sunk to a state of wretehednoss, 
yet still carrying on an extensive traffic with Aussa and Abys* 
sinia, and exchanging Indian and Arabian manufiustnres,,8dt, 
pewter, sine, brass, and beads, for slaves. Ivory, grain, and 
other produce, they encountered tedious delays and extortions, 
and were subjected to every annovance which the filth and 
Impertinence of the inhabitants could occasion. The trade, in 
which Tajiira is most actively engaged in the interior, is in 
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kkfaMpping slaves, whom it exports to Arabia ; biit it also derivei 
great emolument from caravans, which it escorts to Shoa. 

After leaving it, the expedition entered on a frightful regioo 
of volcanic formation, sufficient to bar all progress into the 
country without the aid of experienced guides ; and- in the paas 
of TelmfiMi, amidst aji overpowering heat, and an unhealtliy 
atmosphere, treachery, ana grumblings of conductors, con- 
tinual dangers from lurking assassins, and want of water, they 
pursued an irksome and perilous way towards Abyssinia. In 
constant succession were chasms, balf-choked passes, and pre- 
cipitous ascents : at times they went between lofty and per[)en- 
dicnlar walls of coliniinar lava; at times huge blocks of stone 
and deti ilus fVoiu bnsaltic clitfa presented obstacles which every 
exertion was required to f^urmount, and, in one place, not 
being three hundred yards from summit to summit, they ca^t 
aeloom which was scarcely penetrable. 

The whole of this region, thoui^b well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the geologist, from its difhculties and dangers, and the 
su&picious t'pcort which conducted the travellers through it, 
could not be scientifically examined, tliongh at every stc]) it 
added new evidences of uiigiity convulsions of Nature, wbich 
had thruwn, as it were, into a fantastic chaos the original ap- 
pearance of tbese parts. Such a scene might the antients well 
have supposed to have been the entrance to the infernal abodes ; 
and there was not a chasm, nor a rock, which was destitute of 
its legendary horrors. 

As they proceeded, they came to the extraordinary Salt Lake, 
named Bahr Assail, whicli was surrounded by a dancinir mirage. 
It is girded on th ree sides by lofty mountains, and on the 
fourth by lialf-fomied rocks of lava ; and lies without a ripple 
in an elliptical basin, which ls seven miles in its transveise 
axis. This basil) is half filled with the water, and half with 
solid salt, the offspring of evaporation. Respiration was 
almost impeded by the mephitic stench which arose from its 
exhalations; the sight was distressed by the overpowering 
glare ; and daring the parching north-western wind, which 
WS8 then blowing, the air wee huflamed, the sky sparkled, 
and colmons of burning sand, which at quick intervals towered 
high into the danling atmosphere, became so illomined 
as to appear like tall pillars of nre." At 670 feet below the 
oeean is this nnveotilated hollow, which at the first glance 
seems to indicate the site of a crater, whose cone had fallen 
into the snbterranean abyss ; but Major Harris rather im- 
agines, that at a very remote period it formed " a continua- 
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tfon nf tlic ( nilph of Taj6iti, and wlu separated from Goobut 
el Kharkb by a stream of lava six miles in breadth, buI)- 
sequeTitly upheaved by snbterranean action^ and now formini^ 
A barrier, which from its point of f^reatest elevation, wlipre the 
traces of many craters still exist, f2:raduaily slopes eastward 
towards the deep waters of the bay, and westward into the 
basin of the Salt Lake.'^ He assumes its present depth to be 
120 feet, and thinks, that should it be tindisturbed from below 
the water may altogether disappear, aiid leave a field of rock 
salt; and that Goobut el Kharab, wliich is only divided by a 
narrow channel from the bay of Tajura, may hereafter by sab* 
terranean influence be converted into a similar salt lake. 

Throughout Abyssinia there is no article of greater value 
than salt: ir is a general eirculatinu^ metiium, and is continu- 
ally brought to Shoa and other places from the vicinity of the 
dreaded pass of Tehama. Several persons gain a livelihood by 
digging It from the fields which it occupies, and vending it in 
the interior of the country. It is of such importance as to cause 
a friendly relation to be maintained with those who claim it as 
their property. It is not, therefore, surprising that it should 
have ezteiitivel3r entered into the metaphors of this bfaaeh of 
Oriental* languages ; and as it is one of the most useful artioles 
of lif^t that it should have denoted the moat laadaUe qoalttiea 
of the heart in fi^pirative idiom. 

There is ferj little in this part of the jonmev of the expo^ 
dition which relieves it from the ordinarily dvll dmraeler of 
an itinerary* and that little, with the exoeption of an interest- 
ing tale or anecdotes, is oppressed by an unvarying repetitioB 
of disputes and extortions, of delays and difiioultiee. It wm 
With 90 trifling satbiaction that we fooml oanelTes at the 
hrink of the Hawash, with the ra&gt of Abyssinian mooataias 
in full yiew, and that we began to anticipate information of 
higher cjualit^. The U4«rash is the second of the AbrssuiiaB 
rivm, rising m the very heart of Ethiopia, at an eievi^oci 
of 8,000 feet above the eea; but it is finally ahaorbed ia 
the lagoons at Anssa. Here the scenery contrasted magni* 
ficently its heau^ and luxuriance with the arid regions which 
had been traversed, displaying g^ves of waving f amai iefc a, 
resounding with the voice of the bell-bird, noble foiest treea, 
and close to the banks of the river, thick jangles ; and here 
vras the nominal boundary of the dominions of the Kiag of 
Shoa. The river was crossed on ten Imil rafis, transverse 

* TUe ^Etbiopic and Amh^ic miut, irotu tiicir ^rtunmaUcal ittruclttrc and xkxcit 
irordi, be fnotneraCad in titii dsn. 
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layers of driftwood, which were rudely I^^s^licd together, having, 
by uieans oi iuHated hides and water-skinR, been rendered 
sufficiently buoyant to sustain two camel loads ; and the tran- 
sit was managed by a rope securiid on the opposite bank, 
which one of the natives bore across between his teeth. A 
cuy connected this rope with each raft, to counteract the vio- 
lence of the stream, which was swollen by a periodical inun- 
dation ; — thus, whilst on the Euphrates we discover boats of 
bides and inflated bladders used to eflPect the j>aj>bage, as in the 
most ancient times, in this part of Africa we retrace them iu 
their application to a more trastwortby experiment. Here the 
bippop<>taiiiu8 abounds^ the flesh of which the natives eat with 
the greatest avidity; aod in Ibe lakes, which are in the 
vidnity, geese, mallards, teal, herons and flamingos, with a 
new species of porra, are seen in vast quantitiast whilst ^a 
more woody parts are the resort of elephants. Long before 
crossing the H&wash, the H^as-sheep, {oms arU$ laticaudata,) 
with sable heads and necks, thick and fat tails, and fleece, 
composed not of wool but of hair, had been found. Now, 
bowever, this species gave place to the larger Abvssinian breed, 
whose monstroos taib vibrated at each step. The Abyssinian 
Alps, rising hill above hill, mid each clothed in vigorous vegie* 
tation, and mountain towering over mountain, villages em- 
bosomed in dark groves of evergreens, and rich fields of every 
bee, constituted a landscape which can be equalled but in few 
parts of the earth* 

Proceeding from the frontier, where the expedition enoouiH 
tered annoyances from the governor, under an escort sent 
hf Sikhela SeliMie, the king, they at lasi eemmenced their 
meeat of the Abyssinian mountains. These consist of different 
ranges, on one of which are the royal treasures, which have 
been continually amassed since the establishment of the king- 
doni, about a hundred and fifty years ago; and on a conical 
hill, completely isolated, is the stronghold of Qoncho, which 
is the state prison, in which the younger brothers of the mo» 
nareh are kept. We regret to say, that, both in situation and 
circumstance, it does not bear any marked resemblance to the 
happy valley of Rasselas. At Alio Amba, on these heights, the 
embassy was delayed, till the king should appoint a time for the 
ceremony of presentation, a custom which is supposed to have 
or!«^!r)nted in the desire to allow to travellers a previous period 
tor rest, and which is equallj' enforced on embassies from ihe 
courts of Crondar and Tiprre to that of Shoa. Uiii'iiif^ their 
Stay at Alio Amba, the weekly market was holdeu, iu which, 
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accordiri*:: to priiuitixe foFTii, the tro\x»rnor sat under an acacfa, 
arid at wliieli wrrr^ congrreirated grreat varieties of articles and 
venders and ])iirchaser?. — the Aitthara f.irmer, the DankfiH 
merrliant, the wild Galla, the Moslem trader irorn the inttnor, 
till' Je w, the cultivator of the -nil, swathed and folded in dirty 
cotton cloth, as if his ancestors were the orij2finals of the 
Egyjitiaii uiuuiinies, the g'nnniaii ot the king a iiiatclilock guard, 
the '-nrly A*laVel, the huekster of Hurrur, and Christian women, 
constituting ilje iiioih x and thick Iv greased group. In the 
adjacent slave-mart ot Alxl 'el Russool, human Ueings kui- 
napi)ed in tlie interior of Africa are purchased, and then taken 
to the Wallo and Arrrobba frontiers, and resold at a protit of 
fifty per cent. Tlie smns thus realized are invested iti amoUif 
or blocks of black salt, which are of the size of a uiowers 
whetstone, and pass as currency, but 

** hmog bought OQ die frontier at the rate of tweDtT*five for a Ger- 
man €rowii, tliey are retailed in Alio Amba at a profitable exchan^ 

A lar^e investment of slaves is finally purchased with the wealth thus 
laboriously amnsscd, and the merchant returns to his native country 
to traffic in liutnan Hesli ;it tlie seaports of Zeyla and Berbera,or on the 
op pt site coast of Arabia — aaon to revisit bhoa with a fre«h invoice 
of Diarketabie wares.*' 

Before the inTasion of Grftan, the eiDDife WAS imich niore 
extensive* Varioas people, many of whom maiotam a con* 
stant blood-fead with their neighbours, now occupy tt» wha 
are either under nominal snljection to S&hela Selassie, or are 
openly independent of him ; and some, who hold the way to the 
coast and silt-fielda, he is even under the necessity of eon- 
ciliating. There are^ however, powerful chieftains, who, 
whilst ostensibly allied to him, permit their dependents to 
make inroads into his territories, and to slay his subjects, 
which the monarches policy does not permit him to resent. 
Besides these, there are others of Ara extraction, who are 
marked by a wild independence, and Beduins migrating from - 
place to place, whose only law is in the spear and creese» 
Thus the real authority of the king is circumscribed within 
very narrow bounds. 

At length a departure from Alio Amba was coneeded, 
and the expedition was presented at court- The forms and 
ceremonies were exactly such as might be expected in a 
semi-barbarous state, into which notions of Oriental splen- 
dour and etiquette had been very faintly infused by inter- 
course with Asiatics,'— a state of tedium, from which all dignity 
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wa- absent, notliiiig com [)eTHated for tlie toil nuliireil. 

Ttje presents which had been Drought, pHrticularly ClmiPBe 
tianciner fiarun - |>eribrmin£X Tnacric rovolutions, and cliiriiing 
clocks, ;iriil musical boxes, wert* ulijects of intense deliglit, 
''vliilst the value of the three hun lred muskets, with fixed 
bayunets, which were piled in front of the footstool, was 
instantly niidL;! hiouii. But the greatest astonishment was ex- 
cited Uy the roar of the ordnance, which formed a part of the 
presents, by the crumbling of the rock, the rush of falling 
stones, and the shreds into which the white cloth, which had 
there been suspended, was shivered, as the round shot, canister 
and grape were first discharged in the niumi tains oi Abyssinia. 
A prophecy of these miracles was most opportunely recalled 
to mind, and vSahela Selkssie wa< blessed by its completion 
beyond all bis predecessors oi tiic house of Solomon. 

After passing the greater portion of the following night in 
the examination ol these things, and causing elaborate inven- 
tories of them to be taken on scrolls of parchment, the king 
ordered the fire-arms and warlike munitions to be transferred 
to the grand arsenal, the manufactures to be consigned to the 
palace wardrobe, but the curiosities to be immured in his mouldy 
magazines. On the next day Major Harris bad a striking 
opportnnity of verifying Bruce *s account of a "ftrtJicffeast : — 

** Crowds swariTK (1 ;^ronnd each sturdy victim to tlic kmte, and 
impetuously rushing in uitli n simultaneous yell, seized horns, and legs, 
and tail. A violtnt strii^^le lo escape lojlowed the assault. Each 
vigorous bound shook otf and scattered a portioD of the aasailants; 
iMit the ttronger and more atblotic retained still their grasp, and reso- 
Hitsly grapplm<; and wrestling with the prise, 6na1ly prevailed. With 
a iood gioan of despair the bull was thrown kickin^r to the earth. 
TWentj crooked knives flashed at once from the scaUMrd, a tide of 

criasoo gore proclaimed the work of death The hide 

vti opened in fifty places, and collop after collop of warm flesh and 
SMiSCiey sliced and scooped from the bone, was borne off in triumph. 

Entrails and offal did not e^^rape : in a quarter of an hour 

nought remaiued of the carcass save hoofs and horns," 

Considering the statement of Herodotus, ihwi there were 
*A(^(OTffc 'Aypctx^uyot, and the great probability of its truth, (be- 
fore it was confirmed by modem trarellers,) from the history 
of other sanms, we cannot but be surprised, that the ocnlar 
testimony of Bruce should have been assailed by discredit and 
ridicule. The father of history was subjected to similar doubts 
and cavils, until time and research had justified him. The 
Mosaie enaetmente against eating blood, which it iht life** 
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of the animal, raw Hesb, (Ex. xii. 19,) and the life with the 
fieshs* (cf. Deut. xii. 23, cf. Lev. xvii. 11, 13, 14,) may be 
accepted as certain indications that the barbarous practices, . 
which still survive in ^Ethiopia, existed as far back as the days 
of the Hebrew Legislator, ana according to the words of Navdri, 
at one period they were adopted by some of the tribes of the 
Paffan Arabs. 

Major Harris remarked, that here, as in Europe, monastic 
estabftshnents are ioTariably seated in the most romantic 
spots; and that artificial terrseest from the base to the utmost 
smnmit of the monntain, clothed in most liizuriant cultivation, 
were formed in sereral place8« The scenery through which 
the expedition passed from Machalwans, where the interview 
with the king took place* to Ank6ber, the metropolis of Shol^ 
in its porgeonsness and fertility showed how superabundantly 
capabte of yielding every produce the soil would become* 
under civilised management* or even common attention. On 
the mountain on which Ank6beri which takes its name from 
Anko, a queen of the Galla tribe* is situated* thatched booses 
of various shapes* with small green enclosures and splinter 
palinffs, rismg one above the other in irregular tiers, some on 
the ainrupt verge of a cliff, others so buned in a deep fissure 
as scarcely to reveal the red earthen pots on their tops^ were 
singularly adapted to every inequatity of the surface; and 
these rude habitations, which contain from twelve to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants* are connected with each other by narrow 
lanes and hedgerows* covering the entire mountain-side* up to 
the extreme pinnacle. The city skirts the brink of a yawning 
abyss ; and the route being scarcely wide enough for the foot 
of a mule* its approach is not traversed without a painful feel* 
in|^ of insecurity; and a handful of experienced defenders 
might defy the assaults of a numerous enemy. An extraofd^ 
narj dweilint^, mnch resembling a den in a menagerie* was 
erected for the white visitors; oblon|;; without windows and 
chimneys; provided at either end with a lofty and narrow 
door, consisting of massive planks and b^ms, each of which 
had caused the demolition of an entire tree, with a basket- 
worked ceiling as the roof, open and bide-lashed ribs, without 
dab or plaster, incapable of repelling wind, rain, or mountain- 
fnc:, with inner walls dividing the central room from two 
verandahs, which were intended for the reception of mules, 
horses, and household luiiiber, and a tioor exactly as nature 
had made it, and not improved hy the rccciit inundations to 

which it had l)eea suJyyecteid* and with a treoch cuvir^uiing the 
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whole, it yet was superior to the generality of houses in Abys- 
•mia* In such au abode, at the wet season of tJie year, their 
otmtion was necessarily most uncomfortable ; and notwith- 
■tradiafr the monmroh's &vour, through whukb articles of royal 
•Nmopoly, sodi as utipiir^ed beaa-waxy in Uea of fiandlaa, aiotd 
wiood were diepenaed to tliem, the Troglodytie iEthiop, In hie 
primitiTe eaTeni» coald hardly havB been a being more exposed 
to atflKMpberie aeverity* In these reffkuia also, partly through 
their great eleTatica, partly throned the great proportion of 
iron whieh enters into the fomiation of the rocks, storms of 
thaader and lightning, unparalleled ui Europe, are rery 
frequent; and vapours, whien in despite of all muffling seem 
to penetrate to *the yery bones^ are eontinually exhaled from 
the saturated earth. And notwithstanding the almndant 
ISartility of the soil, thongh wheat snffioient to sustain life for 
a whole year might be purchased at one German erown, they 
experienosd the utmost diffionlty in obtaining the moat common 
necessaries ; for the stranger, without the assistance of the 
mooarcb, through the petty worry and annoyances of menials, 
cannot, without great trouble, get the grain converted into 
bread. The time of these menials is chiefly consumed in 
eHtinj^^ brundo^ or raw beef, and sleeping off the surfeit ; and 
all stipulate for one day in thirty to drink cosso^ wliich relieves 
them from the superfluity * '^ind their impertinence is not 
inferior to tlieir indolence ; for each person who nuiv be in the 
receipt of fotir pieces of salt per mensem, with the promise of 
a new clotli, of the value of three shillings and nine-pence 
sterling, annually ^ accounts himself qualified for a permanent 
place at the drawing-room lire. 

Although -Ethiopia derived her faith from Alexandria, a 
more corrupt Christi^mity cannot be imagined. The clergy 
are bigoted and intolerant, and rule with the iron hand of 
religious a»Jicen(J;i!icy ; and as a natural consequence the peo- 
ple are priest-ridden, and debased bj their superstitions. The 
former soon arrayed themselves against the British, because 
they conformed not to tlu ir fasts and blasphemous doctrines; 
and the bishop of Shoa was the most open and undisguised in 
his hostilities. At the cathedral of St. Michael, to which they 
with considerable pains procured access, after wading throngn 
the mir^ kennels which form the avenne to it, they were 
obliged, in eo nfo rmity to a prejudice derived fron the Jews, 
to nntaee theh* slippers, and enter barefooted on the floor of 
noddy mehee. The priest was propitiated by a rich altar* 
elolbi glowing with silV and gold, and by hard dollars plaeed 
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in his ftvaiMoQS palm : rad when he bed proeleiiDed dne 
munificence, and pronounced his aoleoin benedietioa, no iuh 
earthly yell of praise arose from the besotted mahitnde* The 
walls of the bnilding were coarse and only partially white- 
washed, and hut few feet from the earth was the suspended 
ostrich egg, the emblem of idolatry : in a broad verandah, 
strewed with dirty rusbes, were the congregation, each muffled 
in the skin of the 4»gazm:'^no chant proceeded from the 
chorister, but its place was supplied by the jar of discord : — 
no liturgy followea the dissonant screams, and nothing solemn 
animated the service* The walls were adorned with some 
shields, and on them were suspended some miseiable daubs: 
no sculptured monument, no banner or trophy, no marble 
tablet denoted the memory of the soldier, the statesman, or the 
scholar : — in tlie Holy of Holies, to be penetrated by no one 
but the High Priest, was the tahot or ark of the faith, which 
was consecrated at Gondar by the delegate of the Coptic 
Patriarch ; and round the veil that fell before it, were hnpg 
four sporting pictures, representing the great Leicetterahire 
steeple-chase, from the pencil of AULcn, which had been pre- 
sented to his Majesty. 

After other interviews with S^thela Selassie, the embassy 
followed him to Debra Berhan, Anglice the Hill of Glory. 
The road was of the same difficult nature as that which had 
conducted them toAnk6ber,the range which they surmounted 
dividing the streams which flow into the Ni\e from those wliiek 
are tributary to the Hawash. The ascent above Ankober wa^ 
not less than 2,000 feet, and Mamrat still towered 3.000 or 4,000 
feet overhead, making the total height at least 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Hatze Tekla Haimanot the Great rightly 
declared, in the 12th century, that he had power to render 
the Nile an instrument of vengeance to Egypt, the Almighty 
having given into his hands its fountains, its passages, and its 
increase, with the capability of working good or evil ; and 
Lalibela, one of his successors, actually projected the. diversion 
of all the principal tributaries to the Nile, whicli tukc their 
source in the highest table-land, to the liRlian Ocean aud the 
Lake Zooai ; and he was only diverted from this cfigantic pro- 
ject bv the arguineuis of the monks that he would thn«? fer- 
tilize tlie arid Moslem countries which intervene between the 
mountains and the sea. There can indeed be no doubt that 
Effj'pt is i ntirely dependent on Abyssinia lor the advantages 
wnich it derives from its river; and that were the country in 
the possession of a warlike and intelligent race, they would 
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qoickly extend their dominion to some ports, :iii<l cease to rely 
ou tlie precarious frieiidslup ot" barbarous tribes fur their foreign 
commcTce. The sources of the Nile would be at their com- 
mand to enrich the territory acquired ; the H^wash might be 
diverted from the lagoons at Aussa ; and other nionntain tor- 
rents, whose progress seens not to have been traced, might, 
tnder the guiding hand of the engineer, be made to contribute 
to the general fertility, and to the inland conveyance of foreign 
pvodnee. With Abyssinia thus remodelled, and exerting its 
Mtnral capabilities^ how easy would become the connection 
with the interior of AfHcai what geographical knowledge 
woald then be obtained ! what riches acquired 1 Bat, at pr^ 
•eati althongh a commercial treaty has been ratified by the 
embsssy of which Major Harris was the chief, how easily maj 
it be annulled by the hordes that wander between the Abyssi- 
ttisn range and the sea ! 

A cluster of white-roofed houses, which had been long in* 
distinctly visible, at last was attained, and the desolate palace 
at Debra Berhan, founded by Zara Yakoob, to whom was im- 
puted all the wisdom of his ancestor, Solomon, was hailed as 
the termination of the journey. In that monarch's time 
idolatry was not extinct ; and in the worship of the cow and 
serpent, which he visited with the punishment of death, we 
retrace the ancient religion of -^^Ithiopia, and perceive a direct 
connection with the superstitions of Egypt nnd iTuHa. The 
nature of tlie country here furnishes it with almost impreg- 
nable defences; not only tlje vast altitude, but the bold and 
singular bluffs wliieh it presents, surround the towns and 
hamlets with a safeg-uard, which the lowest iiiilitary science 
would render nnapproachable. In sight of Debra Berlian is 
Tegulet, "the city of the wolves," once the capital of" aii 
Abyssinia, and untrodden by the European foul siiicti tfje visit 
of Father Alvarez. Occupying a commanding prouiontorv, 
round which flows the river Salacha, it affords by one natural 
fissure the only practicable ascent to tlie iortress; and near the 
Deigiibouriiig village of Etteghe are forty-four rivulets, which 
pay their tribute tlirough this district to the Adabai, tliat sends 
its waters down the Junima to the Nile. In a course of little 
more than 150 miles, so rapid is the declination to the wesU 
ward, that newrly all have cataracts : in fact^ all the enTirons 
of Tegplot are tnteneeted by beds of rapid torrents, with hneh 
precipitone banks» to whieh this nart of Shoa was indebted m 
Us seenrity from the Pagan and Mohammedan hordes. 

At Bebra Berban is one of the principal depdts for the royal 
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fteT6i» whoie conditioDy thotigh hard, is infinhely preferaUt 
4o tlmt pf tbe davM in the Waat Indtei. Whatever degree of 
civilisttion interaoene with more enlightened people, aided 
by a strong oominereial iaterest, may hereafter oonte apes 
AbYannia, a long fieriod will be required to destroy the (Mnames 
of ooodage; sanetioiied as It has Mea froai the prioiitive 
interwoTon as it now is with the nalioDal habits, supported as 
it is by the eoclesiasties^ (althongh in other parts the emanc^ 
pation reqoired by the Mosaic law at the end of seven yeaie is 
respected and olieerred,) and resnlting as it does-firooi am* 
rauding expeditions, es well as from sues by parents and kid^ 
napping, it is still farther abetted by the propensity of the 
natives to govern in their turn as they are governed. Bat not 
only are those belonging to Pagan and hostile tribes compelled 
to undergo servitude, but even Christian girls, which are par>> 
chased from the Gursigu6-caravan ; for here faith makes no 
distinction in this reapeeti and age and infirmity <^n not a 
door to mannmisston. 

Whilst they were at this plaoe, the embassy had a speeimea 
of the monarch's equestrian sports, and skill in shoirting 
baboon B, and were spectators of the annual review in honour 
of the discovery of the Holy Cross by 8l Helena. In that 
pantomime of barbaric warfare there was nothing that could 
rightly be called splendid, hut much that was wild and ini» 
pressive. From 8,000 to 10,000 cavalry made the display; 
and at Its conclusion, the embassy, by the monarch'^s eirpreas 
desirst discharged a Hi^ht of rockets, the effisctof which upon 
the crowd was but little inferior to the former exhibition of 
the artillery. As each prmectile rushed with a roar from its 
bed, tbey fell upon their mces in the utmost alarm ; luirees 
and mules broke loose from their fetters in consternation ; and 
the Galla tribes in the vicinity asserted that the Gyptzis could 
at pleasure produce comets in the sky, and rain fire from heaven. 

On tlie following morning they proceeded to An2:ol!nla, the 
capital of Western Shon, on the Galla frontier. It consists 
of four to fi\e hundred circular fnits, formed of loose stone 
walls, rudely thatched, and covers the slopes of a group of 
tabular hills, which enclose an extensive quadrangle ; and on 
ihe summit of the largest eminence stands the pnlacc, (lpfenr?ed 
hy i?iv rows of stont hi«rh palisades. It is superior tt> all other 
dwellings in the kingdom, but i<^ desertetl from the Tear of an 
•earthquake. The river Chachu aiiords to An^ollalu a natural 
fortification, which rolLs for two days' journey to tiic westward 
AhroMgh a deep precipitous valley, opposing an ins urmoun table 
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barrier to the haman foot: it is a yawning gulpb, extending 
one full mile in breadth, eTidently produced by some convul- 
sion in the bowels of the earth. It is fed at intervals by foam- 
ing' cascades ; and immediately below the furious cataract is 
the little hamlet of Gureyo, which is the beat of the royal iron 
works. The process of smelting and refining is that of the 
earliest antiquity : the ore, being broken into small fragments, « 
and comelj paiTerized, is mixed with a great quantity of 
ch m no a l, aad placed in a claj funiaoe, whieh has a sloping 
oaTity depMsed below the level of the Uast-pipee. The noil* 
neialUe particles being fined by four pair of hand^worked 
ballow0| the iron sinlu to the bottom; whieh being again 
broken, and being re-fated, as the dross flows off, the pure 
nMtal is discharged in pigs, and by a repetition of heating 
and welding these are wrooght into bars. 

As a campaign had been determined, the embassy had the 
good fortune to bare an opportonity of exploring the wilds of 
Al^^inia, on which no solitary trayeller coold have ventiired. 
Immediately in advance of the anay, screened beneath a 
canopy of scarlet broad cloth, were borne, on an ambling mule, 
the Holy Scriptures and the ark of the Cathedral of St. Mi- 
ehiiel, the miraculous virtues of which sacred emblmni " throw* 
ing into shade those of the palladium of Trojr, are believed to 
inenre yictory to the Christian host." The kmg followed on a 
richly caparisoned mule, a small space round being kept clear 
by the royal sliield-bearers ; — fusileers and matchlock men of 
the body-£z;nnrd being on the riglit, and a band, with kettle- 
drums, on donkeys, with trum[)ets and wind instruments, ou 
the left; governors, judges and monks; priests and singers, 
and culinary dame« and damsels, successively swelling the 
throne:. Then came the multiform army and camp followers, 
with sumpter horses, asses, and mules, laden with provisions 
and horns of old mead, with old womeu and lads, all con- 
tnlmting to the grotesque confusion. When they bivouacked, 
the btrairsrlini:: eaiup could not have measured less than tive 
miles ill diameter: but, contrasted with disci})lined forc^, its 
equipage was suiaii and portable — governors and leaders alone 
occupying tents ; and a commissariat was unknown — every man 
carrying his own provisions, which were limited to parched 
grain or sun-dried flesh. Throughout the night, a hundred 
and flfty-six choristers {atmaroek) are wont to chant psalms 
and hymas^ being entertained at the expense of the crown, 
tweWe being on duty eyery month; but daring military ex- 
peditioDs tMr yigile and chanting are obsery«i with more 
than nsaal strictness. Thus there was no intermission of 
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their noise during the hours of darkness — an employment per- 
haps derived from Bardic customs, which might have been 
tran8mitte<l from India, where the Magad*ha answered to the 
warlike bard of half-civilized Europe. 

The army consisted of thrt e divisions ;— the centre being 
commanded by the king in perM>n ; the van, composed of skii^ 
mishers, by the great governor of the sabjugated Oalla, under 
the title of Worari ; and the rear euard, or the third dtvinoD, 
by the general, who waa appointed IFdb. The men, however, 
were huddled together in their particular detachments without 
order. At last, when the van reached the eztensiye plain of 
Almi Deg^ar, the command was given to encamp, to destroj 
and plunoer. Instantly the soil was stripped of every trace 
of cultivation, and a scramble for the rafters and ribs of houses 
was commenced, the skeletons being consigned to the flames ; 
and quarrels, resulting in sword cuts and broken heads, took 
place among the depredators. No precaution against snrpiise 
was adopted, whilst the country far and wide was laid waste, 
and human habitations and the riper barley were consumed by 
the torch. 

Again the motley army advanced, till it reached the high- 
lands of the Sertie tribe, who had long been in open rebellioD, 
and had in the preceding year slain eight hundred men of an 
Amhtira detachment, which had become entangled in a morass 
near the foot of the ran^e. Till all had so iar arrived, the 
monarch had concealed his purpose in his own breast. Here 
once more was the former aevastating process repeated, and 
the wide plain of Germama, thickly peopled by the £kka and 
Finfinni ualla, was destined to encounter the thunderbolt of 
wild war. Taken by surprise, these victims lay helplessly 
before them, and hundreds of cattle in the adjacent meads 
added cupidity to the thirst for blood. Columns of smoke 
ascending at the distance of many miles sufficiently showed 
the progress of the invaders, as village after village was fired, 
and the knife was not remiss in its murderous work: and as 
many, abandoning their property, had taken refuee in the Ihst- 
nesses of Entotto, every bash was searched with the spear for a 
lurking foe. Each Amh&ra vied with his comrade in the work 
of retributive destruction; whole families and groups were 
surrounded and speared ; others were hunted down like wild 
beasts, and children were included in the inexorable massacre. 
Women and girls were hurried into captivity, and flocks and 
herds were driven off in triumph. 

At the next encampment foraging parties brouf^ht in frrsh 
captive females, and the perpetrators oi the immense slaughter. 
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in which were mingled the infant and the decrepld, uiihhish- 
ing^Iy heralded their shame hefore the approving ni(jii;irc'li. 
Alter a brief halt the inarch was resumed tnrough the cuuniry 
of the Ekka Galla, which was eutirely devoted to destruction ; 
•ad the nocturnal bivouac of the marauders, filling every part 
of the valley with whoops and yells, mixed with tne incessant 
loiriiigs of the cattle, and the wailings of the captives — whilst 
Imndmb of bale-firoi» composed of rafters stripped from the 
sorroaoding houet-HUid the Inrid atmotphere reflecting the 
eonflanattoii of yet crackling hamleta-^-ezhibited a picture of 
fiendiak atrocity which obI^ saTa^e life can realiie. Over the 
wide ezpuie not a livinff inhabitant was to be seen ; Mount 
Belfehn^ sacred to the wato ioreerers, having alone escaped, 
because their blessing had been followed bv the birth of Suiela 
Se&ane, and for milee the road was lined with warworn war- 
riors laden with spoil. Such is the retribution with which a 
neglect to pay the moderate tribute imposed is ordinarilj 
visited! 

Umbrage had been taken by many against the expedition 
for not having joined in the murderous fray ; but the monarch 
more liberalfy entered into their feelings* Aided by that ac- 
tive missionary, Dr. Krapf, they procured from him a libera^ 
tioB of the prisoners of war, and shortly afterwards the army 
returned to Anfl;611ala, driving exultinglv before them up- 
werds of thirty thousand head of prize cattle, which custom 
were the property of the king. Here a triumph awaited him» 
which was in perfect unit^on with all that we might conceive 
of savage pngeantry» and of barbarians lancHn^ the eigfaty-fiflh 
of successive expeditions, in the Spaoe of thirty years, which 
S^eki Selassie had triamphantly crowned with bloodshed and 
npine. 

Bat compared with other potentates, the disposition of SUiela 
Selassie is merciful towarcfs his own subjects, and he is not 
wanting in munificence to the indigent, tio criminal is ordered 
by him to be mutilated, and the use of the searine iron has be* 
come obsolete ; whilst in the northern states hamu and feet are 
wrenched off, the teguments having been previously removed 
at the wrists and ancles with a razor. Still, whatever aspect 
these qualities might have possessed under the influence of a 
better education, instilling better principles, the barbarities 
which he sanctions and approves, ana the second desolating ex- 
pedition which ho "^eut against the survivors of the late mas* 
•acre, sink his clcinoncy to ri verr low scale. 

A second triuiiipli w^ls celebrated at Ankober, an account of 
which we shall om^t. The appurteuauces of the palace iu this 
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fhet art cwriona from the apex of tbe palace-emineBeey 
wfaioh towers three hundred feet above the aorrounding terrace, 
down to the Terybaae, the entire slope is studded with thatched 
magaaines and oothoueee ; and these, shame to the CSiriatUBi 
monareh, form the scene of the daily labonrt of three thousand 
slaves." Of these some manufecture beer and hydromel : some 
flat cakes of teff and wheat, and others grind com ^hoFe oal* 
drons of red pepper soap yiekl up their potent steam ; there 
long twisted strips of old cotton rag are dipped in molten beea*- 
wax. In the sunny verandah of the wardrobe, tailors and camm 
execute their vocation and invent aniulets and devices, mod 
under the eaves of the banqueting-hall blacksmiths purme 
their noisy task ; in a shed, notaries commit to parchment in- 
ventories of the tribute received : in another, sacred books are 
bound, and painters perpetrate atrocious daabs on the illa- 
minated page. Near the slaughter-house, ever flowing with 
blood, carpenters fashion ganstocks with a farrier's rasp:^ 
** governors and nobles with shields and silver swords are seated 
aboTC ; clamorous paupers, itinerant monks, and applicants 
for justice fill the lower courts;*' idlers, gossips, and hpiro^ars 
choke the open arada before tlie irrcat crate, and ovt rv filthy 
ftventio is crowded with oxen and asses, i^oats siteep. On 
the east terrace of this iov;il nllicina, siirroiiiided by stagnant 
mire, is the town-^overnur. jirran^inp; the national affairs. 

During the residence in Ankober an eclipse of the moon oc- 
curred, which produced results similar to tho^ observed ainonir 
savages, in whatever part ol tlie world they are found, lir- 
lievincr that the orb was dead, and that her death prognosticated 
war, pestilence, and famine, the inhabitants Mere seized witli 
a violent panic ; priests and laity implored the Saviour oi the 
world to take compassion on them ; and tiie wailing continued 
without intermission, till, the planet emerginj^ into brilliaocy, 
one sreneral shout of joy arose, from the persuasion tliat their 
prayers luid prevuilea. The incredulity of the king, \\ lieu the 
embassy previously a})prised him of the precise hour aud 
minute at which the obscuration would commence and termi- 
nate, was only equalled by bis surprise at their powers of 
augury. Thti superstition of the Abyssinian s i;^ little corrected 
by Christianity ; they have an implicit faith in talismans written 
in mystic characters, and mixed with seeds and leaves of plants 
endowed with magical virtues — in amulets and sacred spells, 
and in the iutiuencc of the evil eye, which at one time was 
accredited by every nation ; they give credence to spirits 
roaming over the earth, waters, and infinite space, applying to 
68 of these invisible ageuts the title Saroch, and conceive, that 
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the court of Wfirobal Mama, King of the Genii, is hoiden at 
the bottom of tiie Luke A lobar, in Mans, whence his drum, 
predicting war, pestilence, and lam me, is occasionally heard. 
Their euperstilions respecting the sick partake larerely of the 
character of those of various savages described })y Picart ; and 
the votiT« eacrifices, which the Christians of Siioa, us well as 
the Heathen Oalla, make in Jane to the Evil Spirit, are de- 
eidedly iremahiB of the idcdatry which once iioarbbed through- 
out these regions. Id the bioodj finger, and the magical sur- 
nMindmg of houses wHh threads of cotton yam dipped in blood, 
ID the ({oalities and properties attribated to partiealar plaatSi 
hi the inTkibiliW of soreepm at pleasure^ and their power of 
transportation throoffh the air, in the respect paid to dwarft^ 
m the magician's ability to change his fbrm to that of an ani- 
fliaU and in the thousands of haman victiMs which have been 
slaaghtered for averrancal purposes, we detect the general 
snperstition of mankind, and retrace many of the fknoies of 
ourforefiithers, the credulity of Greeks and Romans, of Northern 
Colonists, and Asiatic inventors of the marvellons* In the 
Abyssinian magic village of Dooka Stephanos, what have we 
hat the garden of Irem and the Ah-sendeg^oi of Persian poeti- 
cal romance? 

The refusal of the British embassy to contribute to the mas- 
sacre of the defenceless Galla having excited general animad- 
version, it was resolved in a less hateful manner to wipe away 

the tarnish. Con^icqnently, the slaughter of one elephant being 
accounted eqnal to that of forty Oalla, perniission was soli- 
cited to repair to the north-we^stcrn Iron tier of EfTit, where 
tlio^e animals abound. With great fears on the part of the 
Dioiiarcli, and much ridicule on tlie part of his subjects, it was 
obtained. After a lon^r Jirid tedious journey, consisting of 
several stationH, at all of wljich, as the kinsr's guests, they were 
ho»piiciliiv received, they reached th(? wilderness of Giddeni, 
where their panic-struck attendants verv much in)])eded their 
quest of the animals. When at last, however, one was found 
and shot, as if a stupendous victory had been gained over all the 
enemies of the crown, and the most im|iortaiit service pofsisible 
had been rendered to the empire, couriers were di^paielied to 
every place proclaiming the fame of the exploit, and the 
Gyptzis* were at once elevated to the rank of beings of a 
superior mould. The court had in the mean time removed to 
Ang611a]a, and there the triumphant embassy was hirited $ 
where the honours equivalent to the destmctlon of forty Galla 
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being awftrded^ the bit^wa or silver gauntlet, ■nrmomitod by 
the cAoSfa, or silver bracelet, was plaeed on the right arm, ana 
on the left shoulder were east the spoils of a male lion ; after 
which his majesty fixed in the hair newly plucked sprigs of 
wild asparagus, the Abyssinian emblem of ▼ictory, to be re* 
placed after forty days by the hdrkoom feather. At length also 
the treaty of commerce was signed. 

The third volume is devoted more especially to the hbtory 
of the cotttttrv. After citingthe legendary account of Solo- 
mon, Maqueoa, Queen of Ethiopia, better known as the 
Qoeen of Bheba, and her son Menilek, Major Harris follows 
the Kebra za Negest in stating that the coast of the Indian 
ocean towards Sofala was governed by a royal deputy, with the 
title of Bahr Neg^sh, King of the »&a,** — a vu^gerent with 
the same title governing Yemen, which from the earliest timet 
down to the Mohammedan conquest of Arabia, belcmged to 
Abyssinia/' This statement we believe to be implicitly true; 
for it is confirmed by several passages in the works of Arabian 
authors ; and in two MSS. containing the history of the tribes, 
now in the British Museum, of one of which P ocock very 
largely availed himself, several of the occupants of Yemen are 
clearly shown to have been of this descent. 

Christianity became the national religion of Abyssinia in 
the beginning of the fourth century. According to the Kebra 
za Negest {the Glory of Kings) the Falashas (who were de- 
scendants of the Jews, and had become very powerful, and 
refused to abandon their faitb), electing a sovereign of their 
own creed, seized the impregnable mountain fastncAsea of 
Simien, and received a continual augmentation to their num- 
bers from Jews expelled from Palestine and Arabia. To the 
middle of the tenth century they held an unlimited sway, 
until the time of the Princess Esther, who, massacring the 
royal bouse, proclaimed herself Queen of Abyssinia. The 
sole surviving prince of this race was carried by the Arohara 
nobility to Slioa, with the dominion of which his progeny was 
content, until by a treaty concluderl through the influence of 
Tekla Haimauor, Aboon or Primate of .Ethiopia, they were 
restored to the tin one of their ancestors. 80 aii'airs continued 
up to the sixteenth cLntury, when Mohammed Graan's invasion 
dismembered the empire, and caused Shoa to Ite (:oh)nized by 
the (Tfilla hordes. From Nagasi, the first monarch of Eiat, 
d 'seeiided the present line, wlio in the course of their conquests 
annex( d Shoa, Ankober, and the present territories of the 
Negoos to their doruiTiiun. 

Although the crown \& iiereditary in the house of Solomon, 
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it 18 electnre by the will of the deceased monareh : in accord*- 
ance with national cdstoms the royal youths are secluded in a 
monastery, under gnardians, who present tbem from exciting 
disturbances in the kingdom. They are inured to equestrian 

and warlike exercises, and trained to the use of the shield and 
spear, compelled to attend divine service, to fast and pray, and 
made to peruse the psjihrm at night. Yet all, but he who 
shall reign, look forward to the vaults ot Goncho ; thoug-h, it 
is to he hoped, tlie efforts of the embassy hiuf uow banished 
this terror for ever from the younger scions of majesty. 

The provinces at this day subject to the monarch of Shoa 
are comprised in a rectangular domain of 150 by 90 miles, 
"which Hrea is traversed by five systems of nioun tains, whereof 
the culm iua ting point divides the basin of the Nile frouj that 
of the Ilawiish. The Christian population of Shoa and KfT^t 
are estiinared at 1,000,000 souls, and that of the Mohani- 
medan and Pagan pypulation ot the numerous de|)eiidenLiep, at 
1,500,000.** Besides the tribute in kind, the royal revenues 
are couiputed at 80,000 to yo, 000 German crowns ; ;md the 
annual expenses of the st^te not exceeding 10,000 dollars, it 
is probable that the king, during his reign of thirty years, has 
amassed a considerable treasure. Corresponding to the Mar- 
gratres of Germany there are 400 governors, styled Shooma?u, 
under the crown, who with fifty Abagasock^ or guardians of 
the frontier^ eondact the affitirs of the kingdom. Yet, though 
some few are hereditary, the rest of these posts are generally 
porchased. Each, though subject in an instant to be deprived 
of his dignities, and to he inTofred in rain, acts the part of the 
despot in his own province ; and as the monarch, in addition to 
the costomary ancl settled fees, continually expects voluntary 
contribations, all classes severely feel the pressure. The best 
portions of the soil, as formerly in Egypt, belonging to the 
sovereign, the life and property of the subject being likewise 
at his arbitrary disposal, m years of famine food, too, being 
only procurable from the royal granaries, his pleasure and his 
will are naturally dominant over the laws. 

It was during the sanguinary conflicts which succeeded to 
the invasion of Graan, that the Galla hordes poured their 
multitudes from Southern Central Africa into Ethiopia, and 
re-erected heathen shrines. They trace their origin to three 
Jewish sisters, and state, that from the nine children of Wol- 
l&boo, their father, sprang the innumerable clans which now 
j)eople the greater part of intratropical Africa. Whatever 
may have been their origin, they overran the fairest provinces 
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of the land; but intestine feuds neutrnlized tlieir gigantic 
power, to which otiierwise the whole rofi^ion mu'^t have sub- 
mitted. With theii- inedatory liabits they coiiil)in(' agricul- 
tural pursuits, and iurni a strong contrast to the indolent 
Adaiel; and bees are a portion of thewoalth of every family, 
which are treateii precisely according: to the whimsical cus- 
toms winch Virgil has commemorated. Like tlie ancient Druid, 
and the asretics of many uationn, the Pagan Galla account^ a 
tree indispensable to his religious exercises, under tlie sliaiJow 
of whose bougfhs ftacrifires are iuvariablv pi lionned ; on the 
interment of a priest a svrani ne or coffee tree, ever afterwards 
sacred, is planted, which recalls to mind the custom of burying 
the dead under trees, as Deborah, Rehekuh s nnrst , v\ as l)urird 
by Jacob returning fiom Padan-aram ; and like the council- 
trees of the wild sons of Nature, on the l>ank^^ of the Hawash 
stands the venerated Woda Nuwee,(the^Cii.s .<j/ra//?f;r^/.s, i to winch 
the tribes from iar and wide repair with propitiatory oderings. 
The tru|)hies, which they suspend, are the diiakhti Jaal of 
Persia, the identical custom of Greeks and Romans ; and their 
divinatory process by the fat, caiiK and entrails corresponds to 
the latter superstition, to which parallels are cited in the 
Biblical page. 

Major Harris alludes to the resemblance between their cus- 
toms and the more civilized uatious of antiquity in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

Seeking presages, like the Romans and Etrurians, in the flight of 
birds and in the entrails of slaughtered sacrifices; wcarrnc^ the hair 
braided like the ancient .figyptians ; and, like ihem, sleeping with the 
head su|)[)()i ted by a wooden crutcli ; wedding the relict of a deceased 
brolher accofdiug to tiie Mosaic law, and bowing the knee to the Old 
Serpent, whom they regard as the Father of all maukind ; — an ac* 
qvaiotaoce with these wild inrader* suggests to the ipecutationa of 
Guriosily novel proofs of their origin, when referred to a comiooQ 
parent ; nor are these a little eohanced by the existence of a prophecy , 
that their hordes are to quit the highlands of their usurpation, and 
march to the east and to the north, * that they may coaquer the in* 
heritance of their Jewish ancestors.* '* 

The inquiries made by this expedition as to parts of the 
country to the south, which they could not visit, abundantly 
confirmed the statcnients of Herodotus. As tliey before had 
evidence of the Hylogones in those who kept watch from the 
tops of trees, so now they were inibnued of a race of Doko, 
or pigmies, of an olive complexion, not exceeding four feet 
in height, who are very numerous, and eutircly subsist on 
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frails, roots, mice, serpents, reptiles, ants and honey. They 
ascend trees, like monkeys, and oft^'n in their qnarrele throw 
each other down. "Their nails, never {>ared, grow both on 
the bands and feet, like eas^les' talons, and are employed m 
digging- for ants." Herodotus was assiired at Thebes, thut 
half of tlie ^v;lter^1 of the Nile ran to the north, and tiie other 
half to the south, and that they were produced by tlie tropical 
rains. In confirmation of this account. Major Harris heard of 
the river Gocliob, wliich is described to rise in the Ofreat cen- 
tral ridge, and vvliicli he believes to be ideutical with the 
Kibbee of the best extant maps, whose course to tlie south is 
said to have been known to the iEpryptians JOOO years ago. 
" Whatever may be its true magnitude, it is clearly navigated 
to a considerable extent by a white |>eople, who reap a lucra- 
tiTe harvest, whilst draining;' the country of its population, 
by a trafiic which must retiecl the blackest di^^race upon 
the name of any civilized people, and is here not rendered 
the less infamous by the fact that many of their purchases 
•re Chmtians. Between Garro and Metclm is a traall tract, 
peopled by Christiansy who reside entirely io caves of the 
BUMiiitias0» thai |»ovng the existenee of Troglody lee in tbeee 
regions to this dajt a« aeserted by the Father of History ; and 
mm the nature of the coentrr we may easily believe, that Ibr-^ 
merly, aa in Arabia Petnea» taose riuw aatnfal domieiles were 
noet ezteiiii?eljr oecapied by the popnlation, m we know the 
aejehboiurhood of Meroe to nave been* 

One of the most striking peoullarities in the country ia tJbo 
atrange adnixtiire of Jadaism with the debased Christianifjr 
which is professed. Many Jews had been established there 
long beforo the nation had been converted from Heathenism : 
according to nncertain tradition, after the destmetion of J era* 
aalem by Titus, they emigrated into the northern states by 
way of the Ked Sea, and their desoendasts are the F^lashas on 
the moon tains of Simien and Lasta. Be this account of their 
origin eorrect or incorrect, the infloence of the Hebrews on 
the nffiiire of Abyasiuia has been very great ; and, with the de- 
atrnetioo of the race of Solomon, which we have noticed, they 
for a time obtsiaedihe preponderance. But though they were 
afterwards bunted amooc the mountains, Uieir practices bad 
aequii^d a firm root, and were re^i^arded as orthodox doctrines 
of Christianity. Thus, the Mosaic restrictions respecting the 
flesh of unclean animals heavily bind the ^Ethiopian ; and 
because the ehildren of Israel difl not eat of the sinew that 
throHhf as detailed in the history of Jacobs, that sinew, called 
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in Amh&ric shootada, is expressly prohibited to be eaten m 
Abyssinia. The Jewish Sabbath also is strictly observed,* 
and on that day a^cwltiiral pursuits are suspended ; tfieir 
fliurches, too, are divided like the Temple of Jerusalem, nrnJ 
have tlicir Kedis Kedisen^ or IIolv of Holies, in which is tlie 
ark :— like the Jews, thev coniinence the service with the 'I ri- 
sagion, and they fast as rii^idlv and as freqiiriitly as the la\\ <»f 
Moses enacted. Culinary articles must be cleansed and po- 
lished, just as the Mishna binds the Jews, and on the day of 
atonement the Abyssinian confesses his sins before the priest; 
and the Hebrew's practice at deaths is analogous to lliat among 
these people. Mourning garments, and Jewish ideas regarding 
the state of the dead, have been equally received, together 
with many of the doctrines which they hohi respecting nnpfelic 
agency, which, jumbled with those which they have derived 
from Christianity, and with the intercessorial iunctions which 
they attribute to St. Michael, and to the Virgin Mary, render 
their religion almost void oi iiiiy moral tendency. 

The embassy, with far less trouble than that with which 
they had obtained permission to kill the elephant, were at their 
own pressing-instance allowed to make an excursion to Berhut, 
on the soath-eastem frontier of Shoa, the alleged object being 
to chase the wild hufihio. In the coarse of thejoornej they 
added considerably to their pievioasly acqatred geographical 
infomiation, and ohBenred the manner in which cotton is ciil* 
tivated in tliese parts, vis. by the means of elevated aonedvctjt, 
which are constructed with infinite care, and employed to 
irrigate the extensive plantations ; the stems of the plants 
fostered by this culture often measuring ei^ht or nine inches 
hi girth, and yielding a crop equivalent to these gigantic pro* 
portions. The royal granaries abonnded in their way, the 
labours of which are annually and tributarily performed by 
the surrounding population, who plough the land, sow the 
seed, and reap the grain. On thid occasion the natives were 
as troublesome as on the former : and the disturbance which 
they made, and the whole of their exertions, for a while weie 
unremitting in preventing success: at last, however, the tracks 
of a buffalo were discovered ; and as the trail was carried 
through thick groves of tamarisk, be was perceived rolling 
from side to side across a stream. It was not long ere Uie 
embassy had achieved another victory worthy of the royal 

* la the name of Debra Libanos, or Moant Lebanon* which i« ibe chiti «eat ol 
fouviDg in Shot and titt retention of civcnniGtaioa, though bapiitm is adiaiDistcreii 
we likewiae percdfe the inSngicc of JviUiMn. 
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estimation, in the death of the beast, which was denned by 
the people equivalent to that of eiirht Pn2:nns; but althouijh 
tbey hnd hoped to lia\e made a more protracted stay, the 
govc^rnor of the district and tlieir own escort compelled tin ir 
immediate return, lest the sound of their fire-arms, and the 
fame of the exploit, should bring the hostile Utoo upon them. 
Still, however, they hud not far retraced their steps, ere they 
propo«e<l and executed an excursion to the country of the 
ivarsiiyo Galla, and exainined carefully the volcanic crater of 
Saboo, which was stated to have been in lull activity about 
thirty years before — an assertion which the recent appearance 
of the lava streams amply corroborated. They had designed 
to examine Fantali also; but tlie fears of the guides, and the 
assurance that it had been long quiescent, caused them to 
conform to their wishes of not proceeding to it : accordingly, 
they directed their course to the far-famed volcanic well of 
Boorchutta, and after gaining the summit of the Kozi moun- 
tmin, wound along the very brink of the crater of Winzegoor, 
whence the adjacent country had been recently overflowed. 
The well, which excited their curiosity, had the appearance of 
the crater of a gigantic mine, and was situated in the '^bosom 
of the almost perpendicular mountain of Jujjuba Kulla. One 
narrow path, of barely sufficient width for the bulk of an 
elephant leads to the watei^s edge, through the termination of 
a oeep narrow gully, with inaccessible banks. Enormous 
blodu and boulders of coal-black rock, which choke this 
channel for the last hundred yards, seem to have been canted 
oat of the bowels of the earth by subterranean convulsion, and 
form a sort of revetement to the front of the circular pool> which 

measures sixty feet in diameter, and gave *no bottom The 

•till brimstone-coloured waters were glassy smooth, and not a 
breath stirred within the deep suffocating crater, where the 
hll of a pin produced an echo like that of a whispering gal- 
lery." There being no other water for many miles, the elejjhant 
and thr rhinoceros repair to it at night, and thence the inha- 
bitants derive their supply ; and it is constantly the scene of 
bloody conflicts. The party on their return came to the well of 
Wulawula, which is smaller, but not very dissimilar, having a 
funnel-shaped hollow, and owin:: its existence to igneous 
agency. The turbulent power of the subterranean elenient, 
which may be traced througli the whf)le eastern frontier of 
Rhoa, presents a n^itural boundary etiectiially capable of sepa- 
ratinii* contiguous cotmtries of the main land, and exhibits the 
limits which the Almighty has placed to aggrandizement. 
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The extremes of heat and cold, and the variation of soil in tht? 
lowlands anil in the iii^^lilands, evidently prove that ditteient 
races are required ; and it would be lonir ere the Amh&ra of 
the niouDtains could with any couifort habituaxe himself to 
the scorching atmosphere of the valley. 

Existing craters resume at long mtervaU their old work of devas* 
tfttion, and violent earthquakes now and then shake the counlrv to the 

very base of the adamantine rampart, which has been reared by the 
arm of Omnipotence in ibo henrt of beathen Airica, around the alpine 
abode of one million of Christians." 

After having, by an appeal to the better feelings 
l%hela Sdftssie, been^ the means of liberating 4«700 penon 
from slavery, to which, bv an unjust edict, he hM cos- 
demned them in his wrath, ^lajor Harris pursues a eeriea 
of deep and sensible observations on slavery in geneml, on 
its prevalence in the kingdom of Stioa, the joumeys of the 
victims to the slave*marts, and their frequent transfera from 
one master to another ; on the anarchical state of the €kimg«j^ 
republic, into which kidnapping inroads am contiattally mmo, 
and which is rendered the prey of lawless violence^ the scene 
of every deiestaUe crime, and the hotbed of this iniquitooe 
traffic; and on the operation which a legitimate conuaeroe 
would have upon it He well argues, that in those conntriaa 
from whence the victims are drawn, the population woaU hail 
Epropean intervention; and that the interest of the Oalla ihaa 
heing destroyed, his forays and slave-hnnts would gradiMdlv 
end* The argument, that the slaves who are driven throiwk 
the Abyssinian dominions become converts to Isl&misni, m^kt 
be invested with great efficacy; and when the uses of machinery 
should have become known, the loss of services would not be 
felt. But commerce, so as to render Shoe independent of the 
Dan&kil trader, must precede the attempt; and in the aorthem 
provinces of Christian Abyssinia no difficulty could he ezpo- 
rienced, since in Gondar and Tigre domestic slavery is neither 
practised nor advocated. The influence of the present A boon 
Abba Salama — ^who has been instructed at Cairo by the Rev. 
Dr. Lieder, a missionary of the Church of England — which 
inis;bt easily be obtained, and which is supreme, wonld in&l* 
libly crown well-directed effi>rts with success. 

** AHlNnigb liree to all aatioas, the ewlera coast, fwm SoUHi to 
Cspe Gaardufoi, has ia later vesit beea linle frequcatsd by any save 
the eaterpristog American ;*'-~bat the eoawwisa which it would opaa 
would be of a most lucrative dasciiplion,-»**lB BB^uea,0afii^Oarig■^, 
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Koociia and Susa especifillv, glass-ware, false jewtllery, beads, 
cutlery, lil ie calico, long cloth, chintz, and other linen manutaciures, 
axe lu universal deoiaad. That iheir wants are oeither few nor liifling, 
may be latisfoctorily ascerteined» from the fact that the suoi of 
£96,000« the produce of the skive trade from the ports of Berbera, 
Zeyla, l^jto, and Massowah, is only one item of the total amount 
aoDtially invested in foreign goods and manufactures.** 

Gold, gold-dust, ivory, civet, and ostrich feathers, peltries, 
spices, amonsr which is o!ie called kurarima^ which combines 
the flavour of the caniway and cardamom, wax, and precious 
gnms, are a part of the lading^ of each slave caravan : but they 
produce a very inadequate price, at the rate at which thev are 
bartered. Vegetable and mineral {>i oductions are almost 
Iinlitnited : and coal has already been found, and may exist in 

?[>sitions favourable to the supply of steamers on the Red Sea. 
he cotton is unrivalled ; coH'ee, too, is abundant ; and the tea 
plant, which grows there, having come, as it is said, from the 
western mountains, which agree in elevation with the Ciiinese 
lea dirtriets, yields a probability that tbe Chinese sorts would 
•qaalW floariah in tM soil and temperatajre. The indigo 
^ommm aponliBaonaly, and tte sugar eana and erery tropical 
pmlactiQiB nnglit be cxtenamly enllmted ; — hi a countrr 
whkfa y ielda two crof8 every year wilboat being ioijwireriebedf, 
wbieh teeeives tlw seed in one field* whilst the grain is leaped 
in aaoSber^ what riclies under etftilised dircotioa might not be 
obtained? The contieuity to our Indian possessioast the 
proorimi^ to some of the finest harbours in tbe world, and the 
preaamed navigable necess to tbe interior offered by the river 
Uochoby which he conjectures to be the Juba, or GoTind, also 
called in some maps Kibbee, and which is said to rise in 
Afayasiniay and to be navigable in boats for three months from 
its montby'^^re among the solid arguments with which tbe 
anther seeks to draw the national attention to ^Ithiopiaand 
its capabilities. 

The mercilesaness of the Abyssinian character, when forays 
are undertaken against enemies, or defaalters in tribute, is one 
of the darkest blots which disfigure the nation ; but on a se- 
cond occasion also the expedition had the good fortune to per- 
enade 8^bela Selassie to release his prisoners of war. The 
exterminating habits of the invaders are excused by themselves, 
on the plea that they are descendants of the Israelites, and 
must eiTinlate their examples. During the re^^idence of the 
British, an earthquake, \\ hich destroyed a part ot the capital, 
took place, and the acts of superstition which followea the 
calamity were exactly such as preceding eventa would have 
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led us to surinise. The last rectwded deed of the emh^is-^v was 
one which, whilst it reflects on them the highest croflit, s!inw<; 
how advantat^^eously the influence, which superior knowledge 
will necessarily, though gradually acquire, might among' these 
people be employed in weaning them from the force of a bar- 
barous education, and directing them to exert those better 
principles which wuuld flow from their religion, once purified. 
The monarch becoming dangerously ill, and accounted irre- 
coverable by the monks, the embassy administered to him the 
medicine by which he was restored to health, and they seized 
this op}>ortunity to obtain the release of the princes of the 
bluod, who had been, according to national custom, immured 
for thirty years at (Tonclio ; and to the honour uf Sahela 
Selassie, he ke[)t inviolably his promise. 

We have rarely perused a work which has contrived to 
impart so much novel and valuable information; and it is 
impossible to foresee tlie amount of benefits which may re^^ult 
from the author's hints, if they be properly carried into execu- 
tion. Nothing, however, is mentioned of the events after th« 
release of the princes; nor do we know when and bow the 
embassy quitted Abyssinia. Enough was witnessed in this part 
of the country to confirm Brace's general truth ; and Major 
Harris, on the return from the marauding expedition among 
the Galla, witnessed the wanton mutilation of living animals, 
just 88 that trayeller has asaerted,— and we gather from rising 
signs, that Major Harris must ex]>ect to share the &te of the 
Father of History, of Bruce, and Salt, and odiers, when 
Abyssinia is the theme of a criticism that can carp at what it 
can neither equal nor understand. 

The additions to geography, which are imparted and simpli* 
Hed in a most excellent map, place before us regions yet 
untrodden by the European foot, and exhibit the capabilities 
of soil, rivers and climate to receive the improvements which 
civilization may there introduce. The various resemblances 
that may be traced to the ancient JSgyptians, afford curious 
matter n>r speculation, whilst the human sacrifices and immo> 
latton of the first bom, which are nraetised at Zingero, 
peremptorily demand the intervention or Christian efforts. 

Major Harris concurs with Bruce in supposing SofiUa to 
have neen the Ophir of Solomon. Nor do we tiirak, incor- 
rectly; for it by no means follows that Ophir was in the 
same country as Tarshish. The length of the voyages which 
SoIomon^s fleet undertook renders it probable that difierent 
foreign ports were visited, in which tne vessels might have 
remaraea, whilst properly commissioned persons visited marts 
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in the interior. The distinction of j)lac<' nuiy perhaps be 
deduced from the mention of the ships of Tar>hi^h on occasions 
goin? to Opbir — i.e., to f)[)hir alone, for tliey were what the 
Romans calhd naves outrarict^ and when hO mentioned can 
scarcelv be iuiajrined to have continued the vovaire to Tarsi lish. 
At a time when gohl was so abundant in the Solula mountains 
there could not have been a reason for sending to a greater 
distance for it; and among the articles which the Queen of 
Sbeha brought to Solomon, were ** spices, and very much gold,, 
and precious stones." Nor is it improbable, that when the 
fleet performed the whole voyage, they on their return may 
have stopped at some /Ethiopian port to receive the gold. 

Edrisi divides Sofala* into the northern and the soutfiern, 
S:i?ing to each a dilierent epithet, implying golden ; and iti the 
book of Jobf (xxii. 24), Ophir seenjs to be placed fur the metal 
itself.J To this day ofar, or ofare, (A/{,ClO "sed for gold 
in iEthiopic ; and in Amharic, ofarete wareke ©C'^:) 
signifies the purest sort. But, although there is ctb hra (^T^f) 
in Sanscrit, with the bume sense, we consider the /Etliiopic 
and Amharic term? to belong to their own <lialects, as the 
Arabic proves tlieui to be legitimately deducihic from roots. 

The Arabian geographers, however, mention two places as 
Sofala, the one in India, tlit- other in Ethiopia. According to 
the common interchange of i and r in the Iliiidu dialects, 
Sof!ila, on the authority of Abu'lfeda, is identical with Solara, 
wlitch ib the Ovir-Kapa of Arrian, and the ^ovnapa of Ptolemy, in 
tlie vicinity of Goa; and it is a curiuns fact, that the names of 
liie articles imported by Solomon's fleet have a remarkable 

* Tbe Northern is called iwwft«kJl iLlLi^-MiJli wd the Sooyiem 

t On •eeoant of the word in italics, thii does not appear bo strikiog ta uur ver- 
lioo u in the Hebrew* 

t lo the LXX. QrjfTy) rwi xc^\"3tj tp wrrpa, nai u s -rrfrpi. ^tifiappov ^uf^ip. The root 
ofSoCila being contained in Sophir, forms a strong additional argument. Whether 
^^intiifh be rightly located in Spain is very (questionable, although Gescnius haa ao 
urigDed it. The learned and lost Hebraist, however, was not flur reoMfod from tiio 
right tpprebension of this question. He gives *1»!31H Ophir, for Africa itself, from the 
C A i l dea interpreter and Origen. We cannot avoid coming to a donble conclusion 
W to the navy of Solomon, tJiat a portion of it navigated northward to Tyre and 
Hiram, and a portion sottthwsrds, whieh on onr showing deieended the Red Sea 
to Opliir or So^la. Some writers have thought that the navy of Solomon circum- 
•••▼igated Africn, and was thus occupied three years, but can it be imagined that this 
VIS tt« course by any one who reads the following passage ? — " King Solomon made 
SMffjr of ships at Bsion Oeber, whluh is bfldde raoth on the shore of the Red Sen 
» thf. land of Edom." 1 Kings, ix. 26. And we read at verse 28, that '* they 
caae to Ophir." Doubtless a navv. placed not nn the Mediterransani bat (m Um 
waa designed for this soutiieru navigatiou. — [EuiTUtt.] 
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relation to the MalaMric. The Arabian translatoi of isaiah 
renders Ophir a ; ; i l or India; and the Coptic calls India, 
Sophir^ (C04>IP,) wiiich is the ^ft^ and ^fupa of the Sep- 
tuagint. But the # is clearly the Sanscrit, su (^9), which 
is« by way of mere intensity, prefixed to words; in the ab- 
sence of which thsa iweral namu will uko harmonixe with 
Ophir without the least violence. 

Yet the Indian Sofala, although an emporium on the sei^ 
coast, and famed for its pearl fishery, is not recorded to have 
been productive of gold, Hence, as we may repeatedly ob- 
serve the names of places in one country to have been given 
by eariy navigators to those in another so if the Indian Sofala 
were the mart to which the ships of Tarshish sailed, and if 
on their return they stopped at an African port for gold, which 
was found in a particular range of mountains, it would be 
consentaneous to established custom for those mountains to 
be denominated by them after the mart which constituted the 
other object of their voyage. 

Since writing the above account of Major Harris's ** High- 
lands of ^Ethiopia," we have observed in the *' Westminster 
Review," one of those papers for which it is rather distin- 
guished of late, to which its conductors apply the elo^^ant term 
of slashers,"— that is to say, an attrmpt to prove by dint of 
mere iiit^ennlty, tliat one of the most amusing books of travels 
that has lately appeared, is ertirelv unworthy of credif, 

Having': alrearly f2;-iven in full our opinif)Ti of Mnjor Harj-is's 
work, we ;>Iiall iJDt enter into any very minute (K tail in refuting 
the cliqui among whom the ill-natured article in question was 
concocted, whom we run name, and who best know under what 
feelings they have been actuatetl in tins attack on a meritorious 
otiucr. Certainly the " Westm in^ter " unluckily llnljts ou 
neither wi^e men of the East, as wr sliall show iti ihe prcseiit, 
nor in On- \\ est. as we shall also slutw indiu' •^rijuence; Liit ^\ e 
cannot delraud our rea(l(»rs of the mrrriaient which the bari- 
statement of some of the arguments must occasion. Begin- 
ning aboroj these ingenious writers, after carping at tlx news- 
papers for daring to panegyrize Major Harris, lali foul of bis 
title, The Highlands nf i-Etliif^jda." According to them it 
is a iiiL-^iiuiiier, becait-c the work cnutains >ume things about 
the *Uow lands of the Danakil or AdaiL l: ' they might as well 
assert that "The Merry Wives of Windsor" is a misnomer, 
because one of the characters is a jealous husband. 

They next endeavour to establish a reputaiiun fur political 
knowledge, atthe expenseof Major Harris, by findinqr fault with 
the phrase, '* Oubie, the late Nero-like Dedjasmach of iigre.**— 
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Sorely/' njt tlieramwer, if Major Hmrrii knows Oiibi6 so 
well 08 to be able to compare him to Nero, he ought to know 
that he is still alive and raler of Tisr6." But if toe reviewer 
knows Onbi^ so well as to be enabled tosay that he iB**Uill alive 
aad raler of Tigr^,** he ought to know that when the psssage 
to which he lafert was written, the Dedjasmach was dethroned 
and a prisoner, Ma|or Harris dates his preftce from Ank6ber, 
lat Janaanr, 1843, which is sufficient to indicate that he does 
not intend his work to refer to anything that has sobseqnently 
taken place in Abyssinia ; as« for example, the restoration of 



pbnse,*' hitherto undescribed/' as applied to parts of the Galla 
ooimtry, described briefly in Mr. Krapf's^* Joaraal," pnblished 
a year liler Major Harris's book was written. 

la another page, we have a very learned specalation on 
German crowns, called in Abyssinia " Virgin iDlf ary crowns," 
Major Harris has adopted this express name, which brings 
down upon him, it will seem, the charge of popery. The re^ 
viewer, moreover, is very angry with the childish absurdity** 
of the ** ignorant Abyssinians,'''* and yet proceeds to establish a 
claim to relationship witli thera, bv asserting tiiat there lire 
only ihj-ec marks upon tliese cronii^. Tlii*? arise!^ Worn the 
necessity of contradicting Major Harris, who has alluded to 
the ** mnltifarious marks and tokens'' which they bear. But 
**all travellers in Abyssinia ' know timt one oi these pieces 
of money is sure to he rejected, unh ss there are seven points, 
or jewels, in the coronet, ten in tlie slioulder clasp, and the 
letters S. F. perfect.* The reviewer asks: *' Did Major 
Harris ever examine one of these crowns?" We ask, in our 
turn : ** Did the person who furnished the information on 
which this inijtort.nit discussion is based, ever handle one 
tiiat had not previuubiy passed through the hunds ui Major 
iikii ris? " 

Further on, the ingenious and sagacious critic, whose aber- 
ration we are toucbins; with the tenderest possible hand, boldly 
advances, on the aaraority of Mr. Lane^s ^ Modem Egypt,'' 
Uiat the Mahoanmedan never ntters the exelamation — In the 
Bsma of God, the Compassionate, the MerciAil T when slaogh- 
tmng animals. This is done to throw discredit oa a ver^ pio- 
laresqae scene described by Major Harris. Bat what will be 
tfaoaght of the eateat of the reviewer's acqairements by those 

•"The chief ohjprM of affention in them «rf, the points in the Aggrafa, or 
thoolder jewel, and in the coronet. If thejr are not very distinct, the Abyssinians 
rqeet llw Aillir is Mt gmiae. Alao tht S. F* Mow mist not be waatfog."-^ 
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who know that the Mahommedana of India aboajfi vm the in- 
Tocation referred to? We suppose the geDtleman imaging he 
had given vent to a most conclosiTe syllogism. But he baa 
yet to learn, it seems, that it is nothecause a thing is forhiddes 
that it is never practised. It most not be supposed, however, 
that he confines himself to argument; for he dabbles a little 
occasionally in misrepresentation. For example: — Major 
Harris asserts that he saw a Dank&li of the interior drink blood. 
This is false, says the reTiewer, because, he also says, that they 
are rigid observers of externals ; and blood is forbidden in the 
Koran. But it turns out that Major Harris has drawn m 
distinction between the Dan^ikil of Taj(is, who, he says, are 

rigid observers of externals," and the Dan^kil of the interior, 
the majority of whom, on the contrary, totally disregard thenu 

It is really amusing to see tlie greasy rabble of Mudaito de- 
scribed as '*an instructed Mohammedan people,'* in order to 
give colour to the contradiction of a fact advanced by Mayor 
Harris, namely, the existence of a man-eater among them. 
The reviewer is induced to give this charitable description 
of the Mudaito, from a remark made in ''The Highlands of 
Ethiopia," (for he knows nothing of the countries but from the 
work itself, and the strange account of his private informant,^ 
on the existence of certain uleemas and doctors at Aussa. He 
might as well infer the classical attainments of the people of 
Oxfordshire from the existence of the university within its 
limits. But be it remembered, lliat Major Harris docs not 
stiy lie ^aw this Mudaito make a incal on any human being. 
He gives the reports of the country, cuici is careful to tell us 
that the people, whatever may have been the amount of their 
"instruction," rej^arded him with horror. 

It is in this style that the reviewer goes on, never allowinor 
a single word of praise to escape his pen. He has read Major 
Harris's book with all the perseverance* of hate. He has 
exercised all the powers of his mind to tind out errors; his 
calibre and the merits of the book may be pretty easily guessed 
from the circumstance, that one of the principal charges he 
brought against the author the misprint of ** larva" for 
** lava!'* As to the accusations that are made against Major 
Harris for availing himself of Mr. Krapf s extensive know- 
ledge of the native language, they appear perfectly puerile to 
thosi! who have read the distinct acknowledgratiit made in the 
introduction, of the assistance rendered by that missioiiary; 
and the grave discussions concerning the orthograj hy of the 
unwritten language of the GallaSy of which the reviewer knows 
absolutely nothing whatever — no^ not 6%much as would enable 
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htm to ask for bread, — thoy arc beneath contempt. The most 
wonderful part of tlie whole atfair is, tliat all tne particulars 
are entered into for the purpose of proving that Major Harris 
WHS slightly indebted to Mr. Krapf, which requires no proof: 
it has been, as we have said, gratefully acknowledged ! 

The remainder of the reviewer's accusations, (for he does not 
profess to criticise, but to attack,) are precisely of the same 
natore. He finds fault with the assertion, that alter crossing 
the Chacha, the country is no longer safe for a single traveller, 
because Dr. Bcke contrived to get to Gojam. But this gen- 
tleman, we believe, did not pass through any part of the 
unt^afe country alluded to, but to the west of it; and, more- 
over, he was more than once plundered on his way. We 
suppose the reviewer will say that Western Africa is perfectly 
** sB^e for a single traveller/' because Mungo Park contrfved to 
go a long way oefore he got killed. 

The reneim Terj ramy hazards counter etfttemenitay bat 
wlieo lie does eo he makes sad blnndera — to use no stron^r 
expfsssioD* He assertSy for instance, that in the expedition 
against the Oalla tribe, the British fimbassy took with them 
a serfeant and fbnr prifates, (which i$ mentumed in the bock, 
though the reviewer says it is not,) with the field-Diece sent 
as a present by the British GoYemment This is false. The 
run did not go^ bnt was left in the palace at I)a16fa. He 
declarea, also, that Mr. Krapf procured the freedom of the 
4,700 slaves, whose liberation gave such eclat to the emiiassy. 
This again is false — ^Mr. Krapf had no share in the transaction. 
He tP€is not in Skoa at ike time. 

We have thas met the "Westminster's" more important 
charges; and we can afford proof of whatever we have ad- 
vanced. As to its estimate of the political importance of the 
embassy, that is a matter of opinion. We can assure our eon- 
temporary, however, that we prefer the views of an intelligent 
British officer to such a modern Cleon as himself, wholly 
actuated by private pique. With respect to the gentleman 
who has drawn the article together, we shall simply tell him 
to keep himself coo/, or we shall have nn ej/r to Ins African 
achievements, which, however diligent, hiivc exceediogly small 
claims to even the merit of judicious compilation. 

One word more on the tretity. It is in the custody of T.ord 
Aberdeen ; the letter sent by Sahela JSeiassie, solicitniLi; ;i cun- 
tiniiaiice ui friendship towards himself and his children, was 
placed, by Major Harris, in the hands of Her Majesty. 

Of course, every body acquainted with the "Corps Uiploiua- 
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tique *' must be fully aware that Major Harris cannot enter 
into the sentiments of Her Majesty's government, in a matter 
that might involve a dispute with rival powers; but we 
know that the attention of government, ancf of the commer- 
cial world, is at present extensively directed to secure perma- 
nent advantages to England from this treaty. Nothing that 
might compromise the Foreign Office would, of course, be 
submitted even to obtain the approval of the "Westminster/^ 
The commercial treaty, with extracts of the correspondence 
anterior to its conclusion, has been published in the Reports 
of the House of Commons ; and we are therefore at a loes to 
understand by what process of reasoning its validity can be 
impeached. As to the attempt to show the nullity of the treaty 
from the usage of Mr. Krapf, and the treatment he experi- 
enced from a Galla chief, independent of Sahela Selassie, that 
has nothing to do with the conduct of Sahela Selassie himself^ 
whose primary instructions that chief complied with. We 
learn from that gentleman's recently published Journal, that 
he parted from tlie King of Shoa on the best of terms. The 
a Wo=;iminster'' alludes to the publication in question, but hnsi 
not the ninnliness to state the. Fact, that the book coiitaiii«i 
not orih a ^^^'Jitf lnl acknowledguieiit from Mr. Krapl of tiie 
assistance rendered to him by Major Hams, but from the 
Church Missionary Society also, — that body professing them- 
selves highly satitiiied with what Major Harris was enabled to 
effect for them. 

In taking our leave of this very interesting" work, we may 
express the hope that at least another volume will be added 
to remedy the very abrn|)t nuiuner in which tl;e last of this 
series is concluded. All that interveued between the libeni- 
tion of the princes and the departure of the embassy, the 
nature of the commercial treaty itself, and the adventurer 
which occurred on the icLurii, will supply ample matter for 
this addition. But even as it is, from the discoveries which it 
has imparted to us, and from the means of communicating 
with the interior of Africa which it discloses, it is one of the 
most important works which have appeared in the present 
centujjr, and one which promises to point the way to most 
extensive good, whether we refer to the advantages which 
may flow from that country to ourselves, or to those which 
we may confer upon it. 
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Abt. III. — 1. Quammlu GedicAie^ von F. RuckerL Er- 
laagen. 

2. Buck der Lieder^ von Hcinrich Heine. Hamburg. 

3. GetammeUe Qedichte^ von Lenau* Stuttgart. 

4. Gmamndie Gediehtej von Ferdinand FreiU^ath. Stuttgart* 

5. Tristram und Isolda, von Karl Immermann, DusseiJoii. 

6. QedichUf von Betty PaolL Pesth. 

Gbbmant now boasts, perhaps, the noblest poetical literature 
of any modem land or people, with the sole exceptiiMi of our own 
fiiToiu!ed Encland : and yet is it but little more than one hundred 
Years ago, when, in this respect at least, it formed an all but 
barren soU, bringing forth fruits of scholastic learning it is true, 
but few or none of creative power* And yet Oennany was even 
then no oneivilized nor uncultivated country. Far from this, it 
was in the van of general and intellectual knowledge-hunters, and 
eodd boast the posseanon of the most well-read professors and 
kamed universities in Europe. Stnuice then — nay» incompre* 
hensible—was this long poetic and Titeraiy barrenness of a 
oountiy situated in the very heart of Europe, and deq>ly learned, 
as Germany then was. But those times have passed away, and 
the so long unfruitM soil has at last brought forth a glorious 
harvest. The flower of poesy, which had for centuries Iain 
Blumberin^ in the earth, has at last awoke, and spreading 
forth its bkissoins to the air, has wafted the most exquisite 
oddurs far around it. First arose Lessing. Lessing, the great, 
the severe, the solemn ! Then followed the gracefid Wicland, 
and after him came the giants of Geruum literature — tlie glorious 
Scliillor. and Goetlie tlie immortal ? W^ith these appeared a 
long, long train of kindrerl spirits, oroat, iriderd, than their 
loaders, and yet well worthy nf sharing tho world's admiration 
with them. The glowing and mystic Werner, whose draniatic 
poom, Tlie Sons of the \"ale," transcends in its own pecidiar 
xti/ie periiaps any other work that ever ha^ been poimed by 
mortal, in any .igo or clime — tht^i less gortx^ oiis, vot truly beau- 
tiful and delightful poet, Tieck — the wild hut powerful RleiHt — 
the benevolent Herder — Jean Paul, Novalis, Schlegcl, and so 
many otbera. All these have passed away ! Tieck, indeed, lives 
still, yet he belongs to the past. Like our own loved VVurds- 
wortb, he is at once of the dead and of the living. And what 
writers have succeeded these giants ? A race, we are sorry to 
say, if not of dwarfs, at least of mortals of very ordinary pro- 
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portions;, i'he German poets of the present day, with the excep- 
tion of some two or three, have but one string to their lyres ; it 
is that of Byronic despair, and infidel despondency. Conse- 
quently they are, as a matter of course, dull, common-place, 
and disagreealile in the extreme. There ax^ ezcqvtloQe to this 
general rule, — we denj it not — but we speak of tlie average 
merit of Gorman lyric poetiy of the day. We do not intend, at 
present, to notice the modem dramatista of Germany, and shall 
therefore pass over Banpach, Zeidlits, Otto Moser, Hafan, and 
ChrillpanEer* Yet we cannot prevail on ourselves to name the last 
of these, without dedaring most positively that the above remarks 
were by no means intended to apply to him. He, indeed, is still a 
giant of the ancient days, contrasting the more forcibly, from their 
comparative nothinsness, with the herd of pigmies around him ; — 
GrillpanBer, the author of the romantic ** Ancestress," the classic 
and beautiful ** Sappho,'" the still more niagnificent " Medea," 

King Ottocar,'* and The Faithful Vassal of his liord," 
those two admirable pictures of the middle ages ; — the poet who 
conceived that exquisite dramatic legend, " The Dream a Life," 
the delightful historical comedy, " Woe to the Liar," and " The 
Waves of Love and Ocean, his last and perhi^ his most 
perfect work, — he can never be spoken of but as one of the 
noblest and most glorious spirits of his age and country — the 
Schiller of Austria, and, in a word, the Grillparzer of Germany ! 
May the reader pardon our digression ! If he has read the 
works of tliat great pool tn wlinin wo offer the humble tribute of 
our admiration, he will fully synipathize with us. 

We pass over these dramatic authors, then,— and also those 
Suabian poets wlio liave already been so often noticed- — ^T^^hland, 
Schwab, and Kerner. The last of these three is a man of great 
talent, yet a very sixth-rate poet — Schwab is a "nobody" — T^hland 
wrote all his liest things long ago ; he, too, is a poet of the past. 
But we must hasten to our more inmiediate subject. Greatly is 
it to be rej^Tctted, that that miserable doubting and d( spairing 
spirit whicli jaonipted Byron's poetrj , and which has quite gone 
out of fash it )n here, slioiil I he still the be-all and the end-all of 
German iyric writers. Nothing is more wearisome — mere dead 
—more Chinese, than the languid satiety which this tone of 
thought and feeling invariably produces. It is a frost which 
nips all true greatness in the bud, and creates an atmosphere 
that stifles all the nobler feelings of our nature. Byron was the 
personifioa^on of this negative and evil spirit. With him it 
iv«s enduraUe. The very novelty of such an unnatmral train 
of thought and feeling in a poet stavUed and excited Interat. 
It was so extraordinary, so mraeulonB, that the poet, connected 
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more than all other mortals withtlie mTisible world, ahonld deny 
that worid's existence ; that the man gifted with so grand and 
sublime a soul ahoold doubt that souFs immortality ; that the 
iudf-prophetic seer on whom so bright a spark of divine light had 
been bestowed, ehould dispute the being of the godhead — all this 
was 80 strange^ so wonderful, that the common herd of mortals 
fdt for a time overwhelmed by such an apparition .' If he, who 
was naturally supposed to see more of the world of mind than 
they, doubted all things, why should not they doubt ? They were 
stnick with awe at beliol fling a mighty poet descend from his 
elevated pedestal, a: id mix amongst the common herd of niate- 
rifilists below. All tins, wc repeat, niii^ht be endured, might be 
thoiiL^ht tn-and and interestin^u: orice — but oiily oj/ce. The unna- 
tural may excite for a time, but its ett'ects are not durable. Ac- 
cordingly, Hyron'*s herd of imitators, both English, French and 
German, have by no means Ijeen hailed with admiration equiva- 
lent to that wliich followed the first appearance of their proto 
typo. When we have said that the majority of modern German 
poet^ belufi^ to this class, we have also snid enough to show 
that we entertain no very exalted opinion o( their merits. They 
are eternally moping and pining — weeping " tears of blood*" that 
louk extremely milic and waterish, and snarling at all those 
weak and short-sighted mortals who are not as miserable as they 
themselves are, or pretend to be. Modem German poetry is 
therefore wcalv in the extreme. There are indeed some bright 
exceptions, and uf these we shall sec more hereafter. Perhaps 
the German who peruses these remarks will reply by the retort 
courteous, and beg us to pluck the beam from our own eyes, &c. 
And it must be confessed that our poetry of the present day, on 
the whole, is poor and commonplace enough. Still there are 
exceptions, ana bright exceptions, too. It is a Strang drcum- 
stance, that the authors of some of our most beautiful recent 
hries are unknown. Witness that exquisite little poem, The 
Dying Hebrew !** Who that has read this, has not been more 
tlian charmed by the beauty of the hist supplication to his Creator 
of the child of Israel! 

" I have seen Tliee ia the wbiriwind, 
I have known Thee on the hill, 
I have heard Thee in the voice of binli» 

In the music of the rill. 

Ail nature whilst it spoke of Thee 

Still made my heart rejoice. 

And my spirit shrunk within itself 

To hear Thy auil siuali voice." 
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Equally unknown is the author of thoee ex^ui^ife btauzijkb, be- 
ginning— 

** Is it becayte amid the crowd 
My accents name thee not. 

Because my walling is oot loud. 
That tbou oast been forgot ? 
I saw, oil God ! the hand of pain, 
Writo on thy fair young brow , 
And if thou did'st not murmur then, 
i may not murmur qow." 

We quote both of these poems frum memory, and may there- 
fore possibly not have done 8o quite con'ectly. Now that we are 
on the suhject of " imlaiDwn'*^ English poets, we cannot forbear 
to mention a poetical work, entitled "Poland, Ilonu!! and other 
Poems,*^ which wa8 published by Longman iit 1832. Wo will 
pronounce no eulogiuni on these ])roductions, but quote a passai^ 
from the •'Homer,'* which will pKvo, that if the unknown auilior 
has not yet secured inmiortality, hv lia>. at least deserved it. He 
in speaking of Homer's childhood, of the anxiety with which he 
then heard the lays of Aniphion and Orpheus; and be then 
proceeds — 

" He sat and listened all in silent tears, 
Mixing^ most strangely with their hopes and fears. 

And then his heart beat ardently — he felt 
The charmed power, deep sown in poet*s lays; 
He caught the spell that passion hath to melt 
The spirit lo its many trancing ways ; 
And like a new- won proselyte, he knelt 
And worshipped l>eauty in his childish phrase, 
And prayed and waited for a sinj^lc glance. 
Caught from the splendour of her countenance." 

But others come to him, and cuuiibel him to toil for gold — 

And urged him to their mean and narrow ways^ 
Fools ! what is wealth to him who covets protie? 

Fools ! you are nothing even to your earth ; 

What have you done for honour, or for her ? 

What have vou-done, bat made a dreary dearth 

Of love and beauty in her character ? 

My curse be on his head, who first gave birth 

Unto such fantasies as now deter 

The good, the great, the gifted, and the just. 

From rising over low and sordiid dust I 
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You have your riches, and you ask no more ! 

Dare not to pity him who scorns your aim ; — 

Live on, and smile, and a(hl unto your store. 

Ye noble victors in a noble game ! 

Heap up your riches on your gamer floor, 

Bot do DOt speak to hiro who seeks for fame ; 

For he is pledged unto another oath, 

And there it nothing common to you both.*' 

And rjow !<»t us bririLT this long preamble to a close, and proce(?d 
at oiire to tht' coiisidt ration of the relative merits and dements 
r)f thr hkkIoi ii Germaii poets, whose names are set forth as the 
headinL: <>i' this article. Tho firat iu numericiil order of these 
is RVu kn t. — aiid with Kiickert, accordingly, wo will first deal. 
Mans yt\irs have i)ast since this lyric writer became known 
to the world, but he is still one of us." Whatever the faults 
of his works may be, it would be vain to deny that a youthful 
spirit breathes through them, which contnusts hi<jihly uith the 
assumed air of senility of the majority of his Geniian conteni- 
poraries. ITnckert, iu point of truth, is :Ln exception to the 
geiitial rule in this respect, an oas.is in the wilderness of 
Byronic despair. Naturally he is altogether free from the ab- 
surd des]x>ndency fashionahle in Germany; it is true thai he 
sometimes attempts to adopt this tone, but the attempt is 
ludicrous. The nightii^^e cannot croak like the frc^ff. Riick- 
ert Ib undoulitodlj at times a charming noet, but ne is infi- 
nitely too profuse, and he never rises to tne sublime. His last 
oriental productions (long ethic poems, without beginning, mid- 
dle, or end,) are tiresome and Chmese in the eitreme. But it is 
not with ^ese that we would at present deal. Hb original 
productions are entitled to receive due consideration, and it 
cannot be doubted that they frequently iiossess much merit. 
If Ruckert were an Englishman, he woula be a more pleasing 
poet than he now is. The wish to comprehend the sombre spirit 
of his age and country, hangs like a gigantic weight around his 
neck, and prevents hib iMiuIging in that light vein of joy and 
pleanntry, so peculiarly his own, to such an extent as he other- 
wise would do. We imagine that we trace some resemblance 
betwixt Ruckert and a great poet of our own — we mean Southey. 
True it is that Rlickert never soared to those higher regions of 
Paniaasns which inspired a Kchama and a Tlmlaba — but he also 
has shorn a predilection for eastern subjects, l^oth of these 
poets are naturally gay, cheerful, and full of honhommie. The 
latter quality is particularly shown in the family songs and ditties 
which both of them wrote for their children — Southoy's, indeed, 
are superior. Kiiokert never composed anything in this style 
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that could be put into competition witli the "Battle of Hlon 
heim.*" Still the resemblance Vn twixt tlie two is in our eyt-ss out 
to be contested; and if Southcv liad l»wn bom a (»eniian, or 
Kiickcrt an Englishman, the resemblance would undoubtedly have 
been yet greater. To retnm to the more innnediate subject of 
our remarks, Riiekert*8 thoughts are lost in the multitude of his 
wordti. roses in his garden are so surrounded, nut indeed by 

iH ttles, but 1)y poppies and other worthlrs^s tluwers, that their 
tVa'j^rauce is ij^reatly diminished, and often altoLj^ether iieutralLsed. 
Tliu sense ol many of liiii l^ric {>oems ma} be compared to a 
small bark tossed to and fro mid conflicting billows, wnich is now 
and then seen by, but generally invisible to, the spectator. Hi» 
lancy is, however, light and brilliant. Witness his poem of " The 
Three StreMne^" which is perhape muifilled in its peeiiliar style 
— gay, dear, hastyt but also tnuwitoty aa the eomae of thoae 
stNaima themaelveB. We wiD now prooeed to giTe eome apeci- 
mens of hia lyric productionay and our first ahalloe a Utile poenut 
whiehy botii in its fiuilts and beauties, will give the reader a Tery 
just idea of the |^eral metits of Riiekert's lighter and more to- 
dful style of wnting. 

SWBBT BOHIAL, 

Shepherdess fair and dear, 

How sweetly they buried thee here ! 

All the zeplivrs mourned and sighed, 

The blue bells tolled when their loved one died ; 

Totches Ifae glow-worms had borne by thy side, 

If the Stan had not beamed id their ffrief and pride ; 

Garments of darkneat the sad night bore, 

Ai^d the black shadows bent them thy coflSn o*er* 

The morabg dews tball weep long and fast, 

And the sun on thy grave iluJl his bleitiog cart. 

Shepherdess fair nrtd dear, 

How sweetly they buried thee here V* 

Thb is, in our opinion, a very j^retty thonc^h a very fantn^tie 
little poem. Some of the ideaa are extreim-ly |)oetical, particu- 
larly thiit of the black shadows bendinc^ over the bier of the dead 
shepherdess. We will pincetd t(» give another specimen of 
Riickert'h puvverB, wliich j>roljal)Iy will not much please the 
English reader. It is ver\' German, but m extremely character- 
istic of its author, tliat we could not foilu ar includiiitr it in our 
selection. The title is a far-fetched cuikm if, which no English 

poet, since the iiiizabelhao age, would be likely to have fallea 
upon. 
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Tbb Two akd tbb Taibd. 

PhauUiS^y lliti tall tremendous giaotess, 



SatoD nigfa; 
WH, tlie sprightly dwarf, lay loit io mirth's exceta 
Ptating nigh. 
ReaiOD ttood 
In sober moody 

Like most meiiy of middle height, 

Near Iba twam, and marked Umv sleight. 

Phantasy half rising, reached the azure skies, 
And a star 

Forth she pkckedi and then before all mortal eyes 
Casta&r. 

After it 

Sprang dwarf wit, 

Grasped it, and the orbit's light 

Qaenched in his small pocket's nighu 

Phantasy extends her bog and magic hand 



Cms it roand her shoalders like a mantle grand, 
Or a shroud. 
Wit beneath. 
Draws laa^ing breath ; 

"Where the cloak a rent doth show. 
Forth he peeps, and squeaks * O ho 1* 

Phantasy in thunder roan like tempests bleak, 
Wit says nooeht ; 

When she's silent, he in tara begins to speak 
Fast as thought 

Reason sad, 
And almost mad, 

Turriff and flies, and cries: how wrong 1 
All this looks just like a song." 

TUb allegory, although it bean a ffav and lightaome garb, 
eooTeya n nionl of some importanoe. w it ia here reflnrded as 
na etMiial aooflbr nt all that is great and gloiioiia— -and, b this 
point of view» it is certain that wit and fimey or imagmation 
norereanbe tmited. We havetoomuchtoexlubitto our readers 
to be able to indnlge in critical rmarks on eadi of the short 
Ijiie jMoais that we lay before them. Leaving this task to them, 
we wul proeeed to onr next apedmen, in which Riickert has had 
tiM boldnoap to enter his protest against the sj^hit of doll ennui 
and antietT that prevails eo generally amongst lus contemponuies, 
sllhough m other pkoes m has foolnhly attempted to aasnmo 
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their tone. This little poem of iA^xi lines hai* au title, and 
rec^uires none. It suilkiuiitl^ uxplains itself. 

** Gladly / see sunbeams glowing. 
Gladly / sec raindrops pour ; 
Grief should weep like streamlets flowing, 
When bright gladness smiles no more. 

Thus 1 hail both joy and pain ; 
But one thing to me seems dreary — 
Dark grey skies that will not rain. 
Pale ennui of all things weary.** 

This little invective a^^ainst ennui cainc from the poet's heart. 
We entertain not the slij^htest doubt tiiat he naturally feels the 
utnio.st antipatliv to all the followers of tlie Bvrnnit* school. 
One more bpecinien, and we have done with li iend Uiiekert. U 
is somewhat mystic and German, and will not perhaps be per- 
fectly understood ou a iiist reading. 

Autumn Brebsbs. 

" Heart, now so old, wilt thou never grow wise, 
Hoping from day to dav wildly. 
Autumn should bring thee, what spring's azure skies 
Broaght not when sephyrs played mildly ? 

Ne'er cease the young winds to sport with the flower, 
Each breeze sweet love-tales diicloses. 
Roses at morning they woke (rem their bower, 
At eve they have scattered the roses. 

Ne'er cease the young winds to sport with the tiuwer. 
Till it mourns its buds rifled in sadness. 
Breezes have borne from our heart's fairy bower, 
All that we loved in youth's gladness." 

This little pocui Ls mournful, but not nnnaturally so. The 
very merriest mortal may have a sad hour or day. But tlionirh 
this is excusable, another '"would be'' mournful poi m <>t' our 
author's is not so, in which lie attempts to prove, (Vol. W page 
311, of his works,) that the desire of crcatini^ poetry is and ;ii ways 
must be a sick and morbid feeling. We had not imagined tliat 
he would join in the senseless cry of " Young Germany." IJut 
be it so ! The torrent of humbug is evidently too strong even 
for him to resist, and we would not part from him m an^er. We 
flhotdd rather be thankful that he has been able to keep him* 
self as free as he bas done from the fetters of Byronie despon* 
dency, and has not umaU^ joined in the owlish complaints and 
lamentations of his contemporaries. RUckert, then, of whom we 
now take leave, may be considei'ed on the whole a very /'pretty 
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jiUiit, ' — not a star indeed of the first iiiaguitudc — and yet un- 
doubt-edly a star ! 

Heine! 1l now becomes our paiuful duty Lo ypeak of one 
whom, from the general tenor of his \vritings, we hold in utter 
abhorrence and detiistation. This gentleman then is, in plain 
words, an odious materialist, full of the most absurd self-con- 
ceit, with little or nothing of a poet in his nature. In his pro- 
ductions, the Byronic spirit of which we have spoken above is 
indeed ^veloned in all its force and stren^. The monoto- 
nous ennui, the egregious ab8Uidity» the diagusting profanity, 
of the aaid writer's productions can only be conceived by those 
who have waded throndi them. His verses are generalfy with- 
out melody, fuU of bad rhymes, and frequently so mlly that a 
child might be ashamed of them. With aU this we do not deny 
the talents of this admirable n>ecimen of Young Germany." 
He is a clever and bitter critic, tnough superficial in the extreme; 
and his satire, although almost always in bad taste, is certainly 
veary witty and forcifale* But we are at present considering him 
as a poet, not as a prose writer, and we shall have little indeed 
at all favourable to say of him upon this score. We have said 
that Heine was once a leader of Young Germany.'' Goethe, 
who detested the brood, has most delightfully caricatured him 
and his comrades, in a scene of the second part of Faust, 
betwixt Mephistopheles and the student, whom he had received 
in the garb of a professor in the first part. The concluding 
speech of this said student, tlicrc called Baccalaureus, is so 
admirably characteristic of the line of reasoning assumed hj 
Herr Heine and his followers, that we cannot forbear quoting it 
at full length. We select from a version of the second part, 
now lying before us, by Mr. Archer Gumey. 

Bctccalaureus. 

"This is most noble youth's sublime vocation ! 
There was no world before / willed creatiOD ; 
I led the *uij fiom out the azure sea ; 
The moon began her chancing couise with me; 
Then went bright day rejoicing forth before me ; 
Blossoms ibis earth produced because it bore me. 
At my command, in that first wondrous night. 
Burst into being start and orbiCs bright. 
Who— who, save I, hath freed ye from the fetters 
Of mean Philistine thoughts, and Fables* letters ? 
But I for ever free, my guide, my soul, 
Follow my own most inmost li^ht as goal, 
And wander in dehght, when' mmv sliull hud me. 
Eternal day belore and uigia buiuud oie." 
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We have called this a caricature, \m\ we retract the expres- 
sion. These are hut faint terms to Bignify the inoftable self- 
admiration of the " Herren Heine and Co.** But we must now 
proceed to priTc our readers some extracts from Heine's '* Book 
of Songs** (Buck der Lieder) — and in so doing, we must own 
that he now and then displays a spai k of talent, even in his 
poetical works. We have chosen the best, because most of the 
others were so bad that we could not de^^rade ourselves by ren- 
dering them in our own language. We shall produce, therefore, 
two of the most readable specimens we could find, and think that 
the reader will mree with us in viewing them as not altogether 
without merit* We have nothing fiurther to say, save imt we 
have endeavoured doaely to imitate the doggrd measmnea of 
their author, and entreat our readers not to ahose onr unfor- 
tunate translation for the faulta of the ori^nal. We shall quote 
them one after the other, without any mtermediate remarks, 
and 80— A tmmra^e! 

1 • 

'* A lonely pinetree slumbers 

Where cnants Ibo north's cold bteit ; 
A snow-white veil around it 
The ice and tnow have caiU 

It dreamy of a palmtree fair, 
That far in tlie orient bright 
Mourns lonely in silent woe, 
Aod fades 'aeatii the simbeam's light. 

2. 

Thou charming fishermaiden. 
Come bring thy bark to land, 
And rest thee here beside me, 
Discourse wo hand in hand. 

Bow down tliy liead, my beauty> 
Nor fear tliy lover's arms; 
For lictidless thou hast trusted 
Fell ocean's fierce alarms. 

My heart is as thine ocean, 
With storm, and ebb, and flow, 
And many sweet pearb in H 
Repose in depths below/* 

The first of these productions is absurdly mptic. The 
pinetree at one end of the world dreaming of the palm at the 
other, is so sublime an idea as somewhat to verge on the ridicu- 
lous. The petition to the fishermaiden is " not so bad." The 
resemblance of Herr Heine's heart to the ocean, and |ai t it uhirly 
the residence of many fair ytiaxla in iu» depth, may, periiaps, be 
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doubted by philusophers ; but, as %ve have tlie gentleiDMi's own 
evidence on the subject, it would be ungiacious to dwell too 
lon^ upon such a doubt. No doubt Heine's admirers wiU up- 
braid us loudly with not liaMUg quoted one of those exquisite 
productions, in which he discourses of a young lady whom he 
adored, but w lio thought fit to adore, and marry another. We 
entertain some very shrewd suspicions, that this entire stor}', 
though it is the theme of nine-tenths of our author's lyric songs, 
was no true passion, of which we consider Heine scarce capable. 
Yet, if we are to credit Herr Heine, no mortal ever lived who 
was 80 emelfy jilted as he; and lie mnetimes reminds his faith- 
lew fiar one of this fiMSt, in by no means eqdvoeal language. 
Howefer, disndssing the hieldefs Heine's *^aoiOttrs*' from enr 
considenition for the time, we will now psss on to an author, yA» 
is at the lesst more worthy of our taking the ttouble to eensuie 
luai. We will only just allude *^en peasant*' to Heine's dis- 
gustingly pro&ne song, leh woUt ich war der laebe Gott^— >of 
which aU that can be asid is, that the being who eould pen sudi 
detestable and low baldordash was seaioely worthy of tae name 
of man — and so ^* vale Herr Heine ! ter vale ! ^ 

Lenan ia the next writer on our list, and of him we would speak 
more gravety, and more sadly* He too is an nnbol in vrr— he too 
doubts the existence of an after world**-and denies his Ci eator. 
But his language is not that of base and vulgar raillery. No 1 he 
mourns most bitterly, that all his bright hopes have fled — he eesses 
not to grieve, that for him creation has lost all hoanUy^ because it 
has loat all otn. It appears to him that stars and worlds spring 
into existence, and pass away endlessly without any fixed object or 
result whatever — that we bloom but to fade, and live only to die. 
This is indeed a mournful faith! — Strange it doiihtleRs apjK'ars 
to us, that a man of such superior powei*s of mind as Lenau, 
should refuse to rocnnrnizc in all creation the exist^ nco of two 
Cfrpat powers, niatti r and mind — of which the latter is the 
higher and the superior. Strange it is that he should not have 
observed that mind controls mattrr, find that even on this earth 
mind can alone so join and compound senseless matter, as to give 
it a definite aim and object. Or if he have ub.^erved tiiis, then 
is it still more strange that he could imagine the vast and com- 
plicated machinery of creation, in which matter is compelled 
to meet and act (or a definite aim and purpose, to have been 
created by aught but mind. Tn other words, it i^^ iuipossible to 
conceive how a Lenau shouUl doubt that nature was projected 
and created by God. — And it' this be granted, as it must be, 
can any mortal imagine that an Almighty Being, all- wise and all- 
powerful, can take a single step tliat tends not to some end I Is 
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it poarible that his worlds should .be only hubbies — his crostion 
but a chaos. Truly has it been said that the insect erawling over 
the pillar of St. Paul's was the t}|)c of an unbeliever. That 
insect, with ite limited range of vision, is altogether unable to 
comprehend the grandeur and sublimity of the entire edifice ; but 
he sees the little inequalities of the pillar on which he crawls, 
and thence concludes that the cathedrsl is rough and shapelees. 
Thus man, who little of the boundless stmeres of creation, 

marks events around him which appear strange and inexplieable 
to his finite resson, and thence concludes th^ creation must be 
chaos. Lenau is undoubtedly a true poet; but a man who has 
but one string to his lyre must become wearisome in the end, 
however well he plays on it. Everything this writer sees, he 
manages to turn to a mournful account. Spring reminds him of 
autunm, and day of night. His Ust volume of lyric poems iSi 
on the whole, much better than his former one. His tone of 
thought, indeed, has neitlier been altered nor modified ; but his 
versification has undergone a considerable change for the better, 
and he v\ T-if es far more like a ijoet than he once did. W e shall 
proceed to quote one of the feast offensive of his latter lyrics, 
which will give some idea to the reader of Lenau's style of 
writing, when he indulges in his gentler pensive strains. 

Tu£ libTuaii. 

** Mj^ own, my native vale, 
With joy and yet with pain 

I feel thy freshening- cale, 
And see thy haunts again. 

Weinsherg, I greet thy beighl 
Where the red grape springs to birth ; 
Oft by thy cheering might 
Were eased the ills of earth. 

Full many a tempest wild 
Sweet hopes from my breast hath cast, 
Full many an autnmn sun has smiled^ 
Since I gazed upon thee last. 

There's not a humble cot 
Of which I do not mind me. 
But tlieir dwellers know me not. 
And the joys of my life are behind me. 

And here and there with fear 
I ask for a friend of yore. 
For 5«till I dread to hear 
He breathes on earth no more. 
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Tbit ii iodaed the spot 
Wberc our vows and our truth we gafe; 
But the love of my youth U not. 
And my fneods are id the e. 

No more then will I itey 
Where no joy my boiom greets, 
And never more will stray 
By daylight through the streets. 

Bat when all is hushed by night* 
And day's noisy sounds are o er, 
I will wander witli footsteps light 
Round the oots of my friends of yore. 

There I will strive to dream 
That that time is come again ; 
That the yeais' and the seasons' stream 
Was a vision of the brain. 

And up to the lattice high 
In silence long I gaze» , 
Waiting all anxiously 
The friend of other days. 

And still I gaze above. 
Through the thickening shades of night, 
Tilt 1 think 1 see the form I love 
In the pale moonlight.*' 

Bat otir readers will scarcely be contcoted, after what we have 
said above, with these simple stanzas, which contain few or no 
traces of the doubting spirit which almost always in.sj>irQB this 
poet^s Mtise. They will require some proof of our assertion, and 
this we are prepared to give them. We shrunk, indeed, in the 
first moment from placing such wild and athebtical views before 
oar Englii^ readers, but it Is fittin^^ that they should know the 
lengths to which modern Qennan writers have carried out Byronic 
doubting and despondency. We ^ ill now proceed to auotesome 
tines which are put into uie mouth of a wanderer f ' but as the 
tbonghts contained in them are constantly put forward under 
every possible form by our author, we can scarcely dou1>t that 
tliese lines express his own opinions. W e have closely followed 
our original, neither softening down nor adding to the expressions 

DacAT. 

" Mournful Decay ! how sadly toll thy waves 
Through life's dim labyrinth, a ceaseless stream ! 
All earth's wild torrents seek in thee their graves ; 
On, on, thou flow'st, like some dull fever dream. 
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Broader and broader giiowa the nHMmfol lirer, — 
Night broodf aboie it, darkneia tliere doCb reign ; 
But though thy billows lash their ilMirea Ibr «ver. 

Some still deny thy bemg — doubters vaiii 1 

Though still thy waves rush on in wild commotioDt 

Though still thou seek*st the vast and boundleia ocean. 

Glad fonls stand idly musing on thy shore, 

Lost in their dream, " Eternity." — No more 

Of these self-wiUed deceivers ! Thou, Decay, 

Art Nature's law; aii Ixiuigs own thy sway. 

Within my breast I feel thy torrent bounding 

In feverish piilaes of my heart leaonnding ; 

Nay — if I upwards gaze to yonder tkiea. 

If to yon golden alars my spirit fliea. 

Hoping to find even there a future goal 

When life's dull dream is o'er, for tbia proud soul, 

Even there I gaze in vain ! Lo 1 fades each star; 

They shrink in night, they pass, tliov fly afar; 

They hear Decay's vast stream ap[)roa( hin;;:!:, feel 

That from their lofty sphere they soon may reel ; 

They see the fearful ocean gaihcrmg round, 

And guess too well — their pale beams tell the tale, 

That roand their golden host death'a fetten araand 

Shall hurl them into apace. Then hail, all bail 

Arch-ruin ! — Death shall o'er the ooeao brood. 

And rule alone in vasty solitude; 

Then shall creation's torrent freeze to ice ; 

The dark Creator and Destroyer then 

Shall wander forth. Destruction is the price 

He pays for chaos 1 — Stars, worlds, beasts, and men 

Have perished, and the ice reflects alone 

The smile that o'er His brow divine hath tlown ! 



What reply should wc give to this wild but fearful rhapsody — 
for unanswered it shall not be. Wc will strive to give that 
answer. May it meet the unhappy poet's eyes, and teach him 
at least to reflect, ere he again speaks so wildly. 

" Thou hapless blind one, to thyself a eiiffe» 
Ope but thine eyes ! gaze on the universe ! 
Think'st thou that God, whose being thou dost own, 
Can aiig^ht create witliout some seltle<l p^oal ? 
Think'st tlion that He on his eternal ilirone 
Would loriu williuut an aim one human soul? 
Oh madness I Matter in its form may change, 
But mind, eternal mind, can ne?er die. 
Workia o'er the vast abyas mar idly tange, 
The Immaterial Uvea mmiortalfy ! 
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What were the universe, it' this were not? 
An idle bubble on the ocean's foam, 
A passing dream, furgetLing and lorgot, 
For nought but wa?et and winds a fitting home. 
Wih thou not iee ? Why dost thoa cloie thine eyet ? 
Why mcasare the Eternal " by thy mean 
And narrow rule ? Pure light before thee Uea, 
And thou hast nought but ni^ht and darkneis feen* 
Tlie hideous demon which thine own vain soul 
Hath imaged — can this be the Almif^hty One? 
Oil idle dream ! — Death is thine idol's goal; 
Creation's Lord is Life's eternal Sun ! 
Oh turn thee from thy ioliy! Learn to see 
Heaven's beauteous image in each Bower that blows, 
Geleitial blossomfl in each Ming rose. 
In earth's decay, the mind*s eternity !*' 



We now come to Freiliirrath, n poet who has not been long 
known in the German literary world, and who has already secured 
for himself a reputation of no cominnn oi dcr. \\ e tliink highly of 
this author's powers, in his own jieculiar line, thougii it must be 
admitted that his range oi' sul-ji cts is rather limited. The East 
and Eastern scenes and feelings are his pecuHnr hobby, though 
Africa with its inhabitants comes in at times for a share of his 
Muse's admiration. Seriously speaking, he displays great fancy 
aud no little i)o\\\ r in ilie treatment of these, bis favourite su]> 
jects ; and though we cannot quite go with him in hLs decided 
preference of the Orient to our colder clime, we are still con- 
strained to admit that his capabilities are great. We will now 
let Ferdinaud Freiligrath speak for himself — in somewhat bold 
and singular language — mid describe the nalui e ui his Oriental 
predilections. 

Fire and originality will be discovered in the following stauzaa 
—and the peculiarly wild manner in which one sentence is con- 
tinued through several verses, mav be considefed well adapted to 
the freedom and wildness of the IhoughtB expreased therein. 



•* Oh ! were I born by Mecca's gates, 
On Yemen's glowing waste ofsandt 
*Neath Sina*s Mount, 'mid palms and dates» 
A beaming sword should deck my hand ; 



Oh f then with coursers fleet and wiki 
0*er Jethro*s plains 'twere mine to fly. 
Or with my flocks, deep silence* child* 
The fiery bush to linger nigh ; 

TOL. Ill* — MO. II. O Q 
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Oft to my tribe at eieiiing bright. 
Within the tent all curtaiaed a*er, 
Twere mine wild fancy's dreams of light 
From out my ianost soul to pour ; 

Then round the bard should press, should cling. 

The nation proud, a noble train ; 
And eentttS like Salomo*s ring^ 
Should give me power o'er all to reign. 

Nomadians all are those that hear, 
Nomadian I that chant the lay — 
Who commune with the desert drear, 
And kneeling to the Samum pray ; 

Who wildly fly on coursers bold. 
And stop but at the desert springs ; 
Who on their course unwearied hold, 
Of all around the reckless kings ; 

Who nightly on the dreary waste, 

When bright stars beam, their night-watch keep, 

And trace, as erst Chaldeans tramd, 

The secrets of the azure deep ; 

Who oft a murmur wild and strange 
From Sina*s heighu at midnight hear; 
Who see the D^ert's Spirit range 
A Yapoufy column o'er his sphere ; 

Who mark, where boils the mountain flood, 
Tlirough clefts that Spirit flaming shine—- 
Who boast the Orient's glowing blood, 
And hearts and brows as wikl as mine. 

O Land of Tents, of Daru of 8peed» . 
Men of the Waste, I hail ye now I 
Wild Arab on thy glorious steed, 
A poet's song of glee art thou 1 

Here on a darksome shore I stray ; 
The North, alas I is strange and cold« 
Oh that the Desert toond me lay, 
And by my side my courser bold 1 " 

It would be impoflsible to deny that there is a great deal of 
v^ur in these lines. One passage pleases us particularly — 

*' Beduin, du selbst atif dcincm Rosse 
Bist ein phantastisches Gedicht ! " 

(Wild Arab on thy glorious steed, 
A poet's song of glee art thou 1) 
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Wc may not indulge in any fiu'ther remarks, for we have yet 
more to quote, and we fear c^eatly that our readers begin to lose 
all patience. We must translate another production of Herr 
Freiligrath^s, however, which is at once one of the best things he 
ever mote, and also odq of tlie very few poems, not on an African 
or Oriental aobject, with which, hk Muae haa injured hia pen. 

The Vengeance of the Flowers. 

** On the silken couch reposing. 
Lies the maiden lost in sleep. 
And her J irk brown eyelids closing^. 
Watch o'er eyes beneath them keep. 

Glcamincr on von couch of rushes, 

Stands the chalice, thronged with blossoms. 

And a stream of odour fishes 

From their beauteous flowery bosoms. 

, As roiitiil vinos the red grapes clamber, 
*Mid tlie dlv hcnt's vapours cower; 
Closed the casements of the chamber- 
Coolness flies from Summer's bower. 

Ail IS silence — silence deep I 
Hark ! what chanting faint and low ! 
Leaves and flowers awuke horn sleep, 
Murmurs from the blossoms flow. 

From tht ir ti"' 'itle buds are soarings 
Peri forms with graceful featiires; 
Crowns and shields they bear, forth pouring 
In thin robes, strange lightsome creatures. 

From the rose's purple bosom 
Bursts a lady fair to light ; 
Lo ! her tresses sweep the blossom, 
'Mid them pearls like dewdrops bright. 

From the * dragonslips ' of gold, 

Round which dark gfrecn leaves lie dreaming, 

Steps a wariior brave and bold ; 

See ! his sword on high is gleaming! 

And his golden helm is laden 
With a plume snow-white and pale* 
From the lily glides a maiden ; 
Thin as gossamer her veil. 

From the tulip's gorgeous bower 
Comes a Negro quirk advancing; 
Like the moon at nudnight's hour. 
Beams his turban brightly glancing. 

G o 2 
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From the ' Emperor's crown^ a ftm 
Proudly fteps* the iceptre bearing ; 

From the azure Iris storm 

AU hit huotsmen fierce and daring* 

From the bright Narcissus* leaves 
Soam a boy whose looks breathe sadneie ; 

Kisses wila he showers, yet orrieves, 
On Ihe maid's ripe lips of gladness. 

But her couch like spectres hauntrng^ 
Round their course the others wing, 
Round and round* whilst lowly chaunting 
Thus the song of fate they sing:— 

* Maklen* maidt n ! from the eafth» 
Thou in cruel pride hast torn us. 

Nipped our blossoms at their birth, 
Here to Deuie and die hast borne us ! 

Oh , how jo3roiiily we slumbered 

On the green earth's mother breast, 
Where bright sunbeams all unnumbered 
Kissed our panting buds to rest; 

Where Spring's winds in sweet vaganes 

Bent our light and trembling blossoms; 
Where at night we played like fairies 
Soaring from our Howerets* bosoms. 

Dewdrops mild our buds did cherish; 
Now heat's chains our beings bind I 

Lo! we fade — but ere we perish, 
Maidy our vengeance thee shall tind !' 

Hark ! the chaunt is hushed I They bend them 
O'er the young and beauteous sleeper; 

Round a^in they slowly wend them; 
Silence deeper grows and deeper. 

What a train their circle's wreathing! 
How the maiden's brow is glowing ! 

On her lips the sprites are breathing I 
O'er her vapoury mists are flowing 1— 

Lot the chamber sunbeams greet ; 
Now the host of spirits flies, 

And a maiden flowVet sweet 
On yon couch a cold corse lies. 

By sad death her beauties shaded. 

On her brow no trace of pain ; 
She 'mid faded flowers lias faded — 
Blossoms' breath the maid has slain 1" 
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This ib undoubtedly au elegant little poem. Freiligratb falln, 
however, at times, into the same eiTor we have denounced as the 
prevailing sin of all the Gi i man poets of tlu' day, and " Byron- 
ises*** to the most fearful extent. As a sample of his misdeeds in 
this respect, we will merely refer the reader to an Elegy on that 
half-mad atheist, Grabbe, which he will find am«)ngst our author's 
poems. We must also advert to one other ill-judged produc- 
tion, entitled The Irish Widow."" In this poem he has 
expresk>ed his supreme contempt and abhorrence of those mi- 
nisters of the Anglican Catholic Church who dare to demand 
tithes in Ireland. It appears that, in cDnsequence of repeated 
refusals to pay any tithes, made by suiuc Iribli puiksants, an 
affray took place, in tlie couree of which a young Irishman waa 
killed. This story, tricked up in the most exaggerated manner, 
IB related by Herr Freili^rath, who feels convinced, as he 
MBores us in the course of his poem, that by so doing he has held 
up the Imli clergyman to ewksting inniiiT. Now, really, if 
mmum writers would not eonunit themselves by writing on Irish 
subjects, of whieh they know nothing, they would pursue ft 
eoFurse far more likely to be advantageous to their reputations. 
The wild prejudices of the Germans in general, on the sabieet 
of Ireland, are perhaps not well known m this country. It is 
there currently believed, amongst the lower orders, that the 
English chain and lash Irishmen whenever they prove refractory, 
and that the latter are absolutely treated as slaves. This is not 
the place or time to enter upon a political question of this nature ; 
but we will mention one single fact for the edification of our 
ignorant Oennan r^ers, — and that is, thiit Ireland is positively 
altogether exempted from the income tax recently imposed on 
England, Scotland, and Wales. There is not an absurd asseiv 
tion ever made by those detected and convicted seditionists, a 
Steele or an OTonnell, et hoc aenus omne, that has not been 
swallowed bond fide by our gullible High Dutch neighbours. To 
return to the subject of our present remarks, Freiligrath is not a' 
philosophical writer, and he seems a politically prejudiced indivi- 
dual, but he possesses a fund of wild and Oriental imagination, 
and is of unquestioned value in his sphere. We would part with 
him on good terms, and must therefnre assure him that we really 
LTTcatly admire his Ivric poems, despite the drawbacks which we 
have alhided to — and that wc think his " Alexandrines,"' one of 
whicli we have not space left to quote, suilicient to support three 
ordinary poets' reputations. 

And now, taking leave of the Oriental Freiligrath, it liecomes 
our duty to usher in the poet Inimermann, the next in order on 
our list, immermann is^ or rather wfus, undoubtedly, a bard of a 
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very superior order, and hia very faults even bear evidence of liis 
genius. We will not at present dwell on his dramatic works, 
the mystic Mythua of Merlin," or that fine trajyedy, " Andrciio 
Hofer;" nor shall we dilate oii hLs minor lyric |>i*oductions. 
Suffice it to say, that all these works bear evidenci' of the \ds<i 
powers of mind ut their author, ati well as of the biraiige and 
mystic irregularities of tliat mind. His last production, a lyric 
poem, called Tristram and Isolda," combines all his beauties 
and all his faults, his ilowers and his weeds, in one wild odorow 
garland of poe^. We propose to analyse this pom as briefly as 
possible, diiciditing it in our progroaa hf brief qiioUitiolm peeu* 
uarly ehMMCteristie of this suthor's style of writing and tmnirf 
ing. The scene of ^ Tristram and Isolda/' then, is laid In onr 
native AllHon» and the entive poem is redolent ef reminisocaoes 
of Arthur, Launeelot and Ginevia, of the gallant kni^hta who 
were the pride and oinament of the renowned ^ Round Tablsi'* 
and of the days of chivalry and romance— when warrion over* 
threw a thousand papims, giants, and draoonSp to gain one kind 
smile from their ladies iair. In the introduetkni, tiie poet tefls 
us that his sraig discourses of love, and was insured by it^ and 
bursting into a strain of lyric enthusiasm, he esEiiuma^ 

Wouldst thou of love desire to know, 

To love's pure fountain thou must go ! 

What love would crave, what love would claim. 

Prophet or Sybil may not name. 

In youthful hearts the wine of madness. 

Passion's wild vine] nice, springs to birtii, 

And brig^ht red iips that breaihe of ghulness. 

Those noblest vessels ope on earth. 

Kis?, youths — and drink with deep delight I 

Then read of love, and life, and %ht.'' 

Having thus informed us, (and the reader haTin^, as occasten 
may offer, complied or not complied with his injunction) the 
bard begins his la^. Maik the Kmg of Gomwill holds hi^ fes- 
tival to welcome in the spring, and knights join in Uie graeefid 
measure with their lady loves, and the minstrels play merrily, 
and the flowers bloom sweetly, and the zephyrs Idas the flowm. 
Thus flings the poet : — 

" Beneath the beech, beneath the elm, 
In all the noble monarch s realm, 
Where Spring, the lord of joy, was stuiiiiigy 
Began light dances, lieart bi miiJiuy;. 
•The shadows chased ilje bt^ams oi light. 
The golden beams appeared to flee. 
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Yet ueath dark leaves those flyt^rs bright 
Their Ibod punuers kisted in glee ; 
And 'neath the deep green forest bowm 
Lay fairest flowers embracing flowers.'* 

Amidst this rroncral festival of love, solemnized by all nature, 
two youthful laortal lovers, the Paladin Hi valine, and the fair 
Blaiicli( ilur, sister of Kini^ Mark, meet far from the noisy throng, 
and disclose their love for one another. But scarcely liave they 
breathed the first soft vows of passion, when a wild ujuoar arises 
*mid the festal crowd, and a loud cry resounds, " To arms ! to 
arms A liustile army from Ireland have landed on Cornwall's 
shores. Tlie knights leave the dance and festival to hasten to 
the field of battle. Ri valine accompanies them. The loving 
Blancheiiur remains in a state of miserable doubt and anguish 
behind. 

**Tis niournfalwhat we love to leave I 
Tis Btiil more mournful left to be I 
Round him who flies winds love-spens weave. 
The lone one mourns in misery. 
Around the flyer's wounded bosom 
Strange zephyrs play w ith gladness rife; 
The all bereft one knows his blossom 
Has fuded, sunk his star of night, 
And in his dun^on lone be mourns 
Until his life, his soul returns." 

Rivaline does retnrn — and victorious. But he is borne 
wounded on a litter by his fellow knights ; he is at the point of 
death. Blancheflur seeks the chamber of the dying man, and — 
wondrous miraele of love ! they are yet united before his death, 
and Trisifam is the pledge of that union. Thus ends the first 
song or canto. Many years are supposed to ha\'e elapsed when 
the second commences. The old have died, and the young have 
become old. Thus does the poet usher in Uie second canto 

" The bright pearl beams within the maiden's ear ! 
Breathe o*er it, and its light shall seem to vanish ; 
One moment only thou its beams canst banish, 
And then the pearl shines forth in light again : 
Oh cause of woe ! of grief and pain ! 
The bright pearl beams within the maiden's ear, — 
But dark brown locks e'er long snow-white appear. 

The sea, the pearl's green dwelling, is a spheie 

Giidled by myriad reels of crystd shining ; 

Its wave doth wildly toss the storm wind pining; 
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Tb bmlwd^aiid calmly flowt the uute miio : 

Oh caute of woe ! of g^nef end pain 1 

The sea is ever green, a crystal sphere,— 

Bat dark browo locks e'er long siiow*wbite appear. 

The sky above the sea is blue and clear I 

The dark*cloiids mounty and nake it weep in sorrow ; 

It grieves in watery floods, and on the morrow 

It beams with smiles that tell of gladness' reign ; 

Oh cause of woe ! of grief and pain ; 

The sky is blue, its smiles are bright and clear. 

Bat dark brown k)cks e*er long snow-white appear.*' 

We must be brief m our mMrratWe, and ooly inform the Teftder^ 
in » few wovd8» thai old King Mark, hunting with all his train, 
meets a jouth who eJays the staff that has held all the huntsoieB 
at bay, midi youth proves to be Tristram, the son of the banished 
Bbmofaeflnr. His undo receives him with delight, and Hycb o>ver 
his own yonth again with him. But Tristram, mifortunatdy, in 
an evil hour counBcIs his uncle to take nnto him a young and 
blooming wife; and Mark, though he pretends to laugh at his 
oounsel, really and truly takes it to heart. He endeavours to 
persuade himself that he has grown young agaiu, and thinks that 
the bright cold sim of November may call forth the sweet flowers 
of Mav. The thought of maiTia^c has unsettled his mind, and 

E>en him hopes and desires of which he would otherwise never 
ive dreamt. 

The beehive in the winter coU 

Is like the old man's heart-^rm told 

The swarm that honey ever seizes 

In Spring, still slumbers when it freeies. 

Thus when life's spring all sweetly beamed. 
The heart's desires sought joys unnumbered ; 
And now when Winter's snowdrops gleaa»ed. 
They like the bees all gently slumbered, 
Who now and then their lignt wings move. 
Lest ice a fatal foe should prove. 

But if thou shak'st the hive, forth gush 
The dark brown crowds ; wildly they rush, 
They soar, they sink, they fall, tliey fly, 
They know not how, they know not why; 
And if the old man's heart is shaken-^ 
His honey-tiroe hath past away t 
But yet, by peaoefiil rest forsaken, 
His wintry passions spring to day ; 
They bloom like faded blossoms coy, 
And dream of love, and sigh for joy." 
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How the warriors of the Queen of Erin come to Cornwall — 
how the youthM Tristram sla^ their leader in single combat — 
how he himself, woonded is it is thought mortalhr, seeks the 
court of Erin^s Queen, whose heanteons daughter, Isolda, alone 
can b«il his woond— how she discovers him to be the same 
Trisitrsm who slew her army's leader — ^how Tristram, to save 
his life from the swoid of vengeance, asserts that King Mark has 
sent ham to Erin to claim the beauteous Isolds, as the King of 
Coniwall's bride — ^how his undo confirms this tale in order to 
save his n^hew, and sends an embassy to Ireland for the bride 
thus foreea upon him— and how Tristram, Isolda, the Lord 
Stonycraft, the Earl laVapule of Moor, and all the bridal train 
embark for Cornwall, — all this is told at great length in the 
poem under our consideration, but may be only ^anced at here. 
Sot not to dwell too long on circumstances of small moment, we 
must now inform the reader that Tristram the brave and the 
beauteous Isolda have conceived a mutual passion. This they 
conceal from one another, and as much as possible from them- 
selves ; but unfortunately they |)artake inadvertently of the con- 
tents of a goblet blessed by potent love-spells, and intended to be 
shared by Isolda and King Mark, and the necessary consequence 
is, that the flame of love can no longer be smothered or repressed. 
Their lips meet, and resistless love conquers. All night they sit 
side by side on the deck of the vessel, lost in sweet dreams of 
pa8sk>n and delight. 

" Nothing they say. Yet sweet sounds fall ; 
One murmur, * Tliou I ' and this was all,— 
From him, firom her, in heavenly bliM, 
Whene'er their red lips cease to kiss. 
Their inmost hearts sod souls disclosing, 
Nought can their lips breathe forth but * Thou ! * 
In enidless joy and bliss reposing, 
Tliey gaze upon each other now, 
And join their youthful hearts for ever 
By love's bright chain that nought shall sever." 

But the shoi ( s of Cornwall are reached at last. On the strand 
King Mark is Httfu with all his train waiting to receive his bride. 
The lovers are about to seek death together in the depths of 
ocean, when Brangana, the friend of youth and maiden iuiiower 
of Isolda, throws herself at her mistress's feet, aiid iiii|jlorcs her 
not to destroy herself. She (Brangana) will find means to save 
her iVom King Mark's embraces. This concludes the first 
voliiuie. Of the second the poet ha.H written hut little, — and that 
little, with the sketch of the remamdor, wc isliall not uutice. Our 
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mihat^B laboaiB were eatahoii by death. Tieek at ouB tine 
intended to complete the work, but fortunately abaadooed the 
design. No poet cam^ or at least e?er skoMt continne the 
finished produetion of another poet. It Is Ihr better that w 
should onl^ have the fragment. We fear that we have wronged 
this beautiful work by our too sketchy notice of it, bat our space 
forbids us to ex])atiate on the subject of Tristram and Isolda,** 
much as it would please us so to do. Yet we trust that the 
reader cannot have failed to observe from the eztxacta gifai 
above, that Immermann was a true poet. It must be confessed 
that there was often something unpleasant, dark, and mystic about 
his writings, that made one fe^ uncomfortable whilst readuig 
them. Strange to say, too, he wrote German poetry like a 
fbreigner, his style being cramped and unnatural. Still this veir 
^ Tristram and Isolda"' (that we have so inadequately notice^ 
and which we recommend to the perusal of all those of our £^i^ 
Ikh readers who have not yet met with the book) sufficient^ 
proves that Immermann was a man of first-rate powers of mind. 

Sixthly, and lastly, it becomes our duty and our pleajsurc to 
speak of a female writer, Betty Paoli. As one of the fairer 
sex, she should hnvc l)ecii the first and not the last in our 
list, but she is the most modem or recent writer of all the six, 
and therefore, setting gallantry aside, we believe we have not 
placed her in an undue station. Of this, at least, we are quite 
sure- — that she is tar superior to the vulgar Heine, or even, in our 
opinion, the sombre Lenau. In truth, Hetty Paoli is a charming 
poetess. Iler writings, indeed, are thicturcd with the faults of 
the Byronic school ; but these faults are softened down aiul ren- 
dered lesft oft'ensl\ e and obtrusive by feminine tact and elegance. 
We would iain speak at some length of her works, but must 
hasten at once to give extracts from her short lyric poems, and 
leave our readers to draw their own couclusiuns. 

The CiiAHGE. 

" Wouldst thou behold a heart's most piercing anguish! 

Oh gaze on mine ! 
When did a spirit thus in darkness languish ? 

Thus sadly pine? 
Yet when the wildest storms around are foaming, 

I rise on high, 
And feel, still onwards, boldly onwards roaming — 
* How tirni itm 1 !* 

But lo ! what strange, what weighty chains have bound uie. 

Have grasped me now ! 
To all ihe iighUiiug rays that glared around me 
1 bared my brow. 
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* For tbee I die--* 
I tank to earth, the baughiy spell wet broken — 
*How weak am 1 1'" 

This little lyric is extremelj graoeful, but the followiog pleaaes 
us even still better : — 



** Now that the buds and leaves of gladnew 

By icy winds to death are cast, 
My spirit feels an inward saduess 
That 1 Spring's joys so coldly past. 

So bristly bloom its smiling roseti 
So gently wdtea each buddmg flower, 
The zephyr on their breasts reposes. 
And love and joy within them cower. 

But tears ftom my sad eyes were breaking, 
IVhile earth by Spring's embrace was blest; 
The blossoms all to life were waking, 
Life's rays had past within my breast. 

And now that sunk in Autumn's sadness, 
Fade leaves and flowers and golden beams, 
I mourn for Spring's evanished gladness, 
And long for all her feary dreams. 

So when the leaves of youth are falling, 
And my lile's Autumnlide appears, 
Vainly the flowers of Spring recalling, 
My heart may mourn for vanished yeais. 

Alas ! that heart its joys hath numbered. 

And chants a wild, a mournful strain : — 

* Why hast thou thus in Sprinc:tide slumbered? 

Thy lone bark strays along the main.' " 

This poem is moiffnfbl Indeed— but the melancholy which 
It breathes is not tbst of disbdief and hatred and Byronic ennui. 
The third and last specimen which we ehall quote is also a strain 
of love» hut it is full of life and hope. 



Autumn Sadn£S8. 



Thb Gift. 



** Love its joys, its gladness 

To the loved one i^ivrs ; 
Take the rapture's tnudnei>9 
That within me hves. 
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Take mv every pleasure. 
Life and death are thine — 
Take mj choicest treasure^ 
Songe of love dmne. 

Take each thought of glory, 
Di edQi of spheres above ; 
All I lay before thee — 
Choose my only love. 

Take each soft emotion 
That within me glows. 
And on faith's wide ocean 
As a wavelet flows. 

Take, my fondneis weiDg, 

In this holy hour, 

Take my soul, my being, 

Aa my love's last dower !" 

Before we bid farewell to Betty Paoli, we would venture to 
suggest to her that her poetical powers would be shown to great 
advantage, if she ware to write an Oriental noem somewhat in the 
strain m Lalla Rookh. Betty Paoli coiiM produce eometbing 
equally beautiful, we think, and yet extremely disaimilar. If these 
remarks should happen to meet her eye, we trust that she will 
take them into consideration. In the meantime, her shorter 
lyric poems have already proved her superiority, in our opinion, 
to any other liviug poetess, in any countrjr whatsoeyer* We 
except not even the charming Maiy Howitt. We have now 
Innelfy noticed the mx authors whose names are prefixed to our 
artide-^-and, on the whole, wc cannot but think thai modem 
German ^'Lyriker^ are second-rate. There is much talent, 
indeed — ^nay, even no inconsiderable portion of genhis^in the 
authors we have passed under notice ; but tlieir efforts are not 
guided in the right direction ; and tlio perusal of them, oonae- 
quently, leaves a somewhat nnsatisfactoiy oondosion on the 
mind. Finally, we must record our firm and unassailable con- 
clusion to be this ; — Germany never will produce great poets 
until it ffains faith — for without faith, poetry cannot exkt To 
the unbeliever^ the sun itself is darkness, and creation a shape- 
less chaos.*' 
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Art. TV. — 1. Ze Opere di Galileo Galilei. Prima Ediziom 
ampleta, condotta sugli Autentici Manoscriiti Palatini, ffc. 
Firenze. Tom. 1—3. 1842-3. (The Works of Galileo 
Galilei. The first complete edition, based on the Authentic 
Manuscripts in the Palatine Library, &c. Florence.) 

2. De Galilei Galilei circa Jovis Satellites LucnbratimnhuSf ^c. 
^c. Sfc, JEu^enii Alberii hretns Diequieitio. Firenze* 1843« 
(A Short Duqoisition on the Labours of Galileo, respecting 
the Satellites of Jupiter. By Eagenio Aib^ri. Florence* 
1843. pp. 13, roy. dvo.) 

3. Leitera ai ehUnnsdmo Cammendaiore CHaoanni Plana, J2^pt6 
Astronomo a Torino. (A Letter to Signer Gioyanni Plana, 
&c. Royal Astronomer at Turin, signed, Vincenzio Antinori* 
Florence. May 79, 1843. pp. % 4to.) 

4. Leitera at molto Illustre e Meverendo Padre Giovanni Light' 
rami, Sfc. ^c. (A Letter to the Padre Inghirami, &c. &c., 
signed, Eugenic Alb^ri. Florence. Jane 10, 1843. pp. 
2, 4to.) 

6. Dichiarazione del Cav. Vincenzo Antinori. (Declaration 
by Cav. Vincenzo Antinori, &c. Florence, pp. 12, 8vo.) 

6. Dichiarazione del Professore G. B. Amici. (Declaration 
by Professor G. B. Amici, &c. Florence, pp. 12, 8vo.) 

7. Ultime Parole de Eugenio Alheri a suoi Avversarj in Materia 
deiJLavori Galiieiani sui SatelUti di Giove, (Last Words of 
Eugenic Alb^ri to his Opponents in the Matter of Galileo's 
Labors respecting the Satellites of Jupiter. Bologna. 8to. 
pp. 18.) 

8. ZeUera deW AhaU Pietro PiUori di Firenze al Dotior 
GuUio BedetH di Bologna tul Preteeo Ritrooamento deUe 
jEffemeridi QaUldane dei Saielliti di Oume. (A Letter from 
the Abate Pietro Pillori of Florence to Dr. GKalio Bedetti 
of Bclogna, on the pretended Discovery of Galileo's Labours 
on the Satellites of Jupiter. Bologna. 8vo. Dec. 1843. 
pp. 38.) 

9. Biepoeia di Eugenia Albhi ad an StfUto ptthlicato in Bo^ 
hgnoy inHtolaio, ^c. ^c. (Answer of Eusenio Albert to a 
Publication printed at Bologna, entitled, kc te. Mar* 
seilles. 8to. Jan. 15, 1»44. pp. 22.) 

Oalilbo died at the age of scTenty-eieht, in the year 1642 : and 
the prospectus of the first complete edition of his works, which 
now lies before us, is dated 1841. Our world and its deniaens 
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have been moving onwards in the path marked out for them by 
ProFidenee during these two hnndred years ; and Italy, despite 
her resistance, has been dragged forward in the great niarch 
at the heels of her more active neighbours: for none can be left 
entirely behind in the mighty movement. This has been effec- 
tually cared for hy that providential wisdom, whose universal 
government of human destinies is as irresistible, as individual 
freedom of action is unconstniinofl. Thti> much at Ica'^t of the 
grefit desig'n which rules our world may be c le;irlv deciphered 
from the deeply confused pages of history, — that its funda- 
mental law is progress. Some, indeed, ww, of opinion, that 
this onward movement is ever from bad to worse ; while 
others deem that all progress is amelioration. But all must 
perceive, that it is in either case inevitable. Could the most 
mveterate unwillingness to proceed — could a slotlifiil tohliu": 
of the hands to slumber, — could the most pertinacious endea- 
vour after immobility — have availed to reverse this law of 
human destiny, Italy would not have traversed the space she 
lififi tras ( lied m the last two hundred years. For niany gene- 
rations, lier post had been in the van of the human army ; and 
it was but a short period before she produced the mi<:fhty 
mind, which was to und( rtake so larjxe a sbai e in the perilous 
pioneerinpf of the advancing host, that i»iie had resigned this 
place tu others. 

Galileo, therefore, is said to have fiillen on an evil age, — to 
have been unfortunate in the circumstances of time and coun- 
try, in which he had to do his appointed work. How far the 
task apportioned to such minds can erer, in any country or in 
any age, be pleasant and easy — or their path, a path of peace, 
—may be a question worth considering. To lead, — ^to be a 
leading mind/'-^to advance first into the pathless as yet, and 
unknown void, and fiuhion a route practicable for those who 
are to Ibllow amid the hostile clamour of the multitude, whose 
eye is to the flesh-pots^ and who continually demand, with the 
unreasoning anger of fear, wherefore, they are led forth to 
perish in what appears to them a wilderness ;**-this, alas ! haa 
never been, will never be, found easy or pleasant. When the 
narrow path has become a broad high road, — ^when all have 
passed, and mankind look hack thereon, — it then seems strange, 
pitisible, that men should have been so swinish as to raid those 
good and wise leaders, who were bringing ns into that &ir 
and goodly land in which we now dwell. While we forget, 
alasi that the conquered territory aroond waA kekind us, 
which we regard with so nnich complacency, is no abiding 
pinee for .us;-^tbat man has no resting place here helnw;— * 
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that we miist 6tiU on, througli new and ontried ways ; and that 
now alto in theee, as in all, days^ we have our leaders among 
01, whom we recoeniae not, believe not, but revHe and perae- 
cute* Which be they ? Ay ! truly, coald one hot know ik$$^ 
it were aU well . But it must needs be ever, that those who are 
in advance of their age will not be understood by their age. 
And all that can be hoped for in this matter ia, that men ehould 
at length learn, by 90 many paat warning examples, to respeet 
opinion, and pereecute none. He may be a Galileo, this atrange 
declarer of new things ; or a (3opem iciis. whom we are for 
treating as if he were a Cagliostro. Be assured, that if he 
shonld be the appointed leader, he would have no visible glory 
around his brows — no mark, no sign. Our inability to re- 
cognise him, is 90 far from being an argument against him, 
that eould we recognise him as one of our great ones, know 
him, understand him, measure him, walk side by side with 
him, then, indeed, it were clear that this man, ^reat and strong 
captain in the host as he may be, waa not the cbiefest amid ten 
thousand. 

It would seem a hard lot, tlicn, tliat of the master s|)iriis, 
the heaven-sent guides, earth's nuine kinjr<3, whose royalty 
is doomed to be ever posthumously acknowledged by their 
tardily repentant sii})jects. But let us pause awhile before we 
presume to pity the mighty ones, who have firmly walked 
their a|)|)ointed course alone. To stand iti solitude, unclirered 
by comrade s sympathies and companionship, a lonely senti]irl 
on the first advanced outposts of the human aruiy, — to exist 
habitually on those watch-tower "heights, as chill as they are 
clear/* — to fight on bravely, undespairingly, amid injuries, ca- 
lumnies, taunts, persecutions, despite thwartings, obstructions, 
and even temporary defeat, — " to scorn delights, and live labo- 
rious days," — may indeed constitute, in the eyes of most men, 
no enviable lot. The head encircled by that lialo, which will, 
alaSy become visible only when it shall have receded far into 
the darkness of the past, will, to the full, as surely " lie un- 
easily,** as that which wears a visible crown. Uneasily ! Truly, 
for aueh there is no *'eaae*' in this world. But what then? 
There is work ; — ^work to do^ and — ^true element of happiness 
—work done, work realized, which shall not perish ; n^^a 
Ic Act There is truth to gladden with glorious beams, though 
fitlbl, the dark path. There is victory, long battled for, won 
at last over error, doubt, fear, and all the powers of darkness. 
Which of us shall estimate the proud triumph, the conscious 
exaltation of such a mind as Oalileo*s, at the moment, when, 
despite the forced recantation of the truths he had spent a life 
in attaining, he added to the idle words he was compelled to 
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utter And for all that the earth movea on ! Shonld net 
our pitj be rather for the unfortunates, whom we leave there 
fighting the hopeless battle agaimt truth? 

Again, where is the imagination that can fitly eoneeive the 
raptaresy which must have filled the breast of the lonely phi- 
losopher on that memorable night, when, from his sdlltaiT 
Paduan watch-tower, he, first of mortal men, saw those 9$m~ 
lites of Jopiter, which, in gratitude for somewhat scant kind- 
nesses from the Medici, he wished to name after them. It was 
one of the first conquests of the new instrument just perfected 
by him, — the now so common, then so wondroas, so miraculous, 

the telescope? The Medicean stars, or satellites of Jupiter, 
as ioiproTcd science has fitly named them, were discovered by 
Galileo on the night of the 7th of January, in the year 1610. 
The telescope had been invented by him in the previous year. 

The glory of this invention was contested. As, indeed, every 
step in the philosopher's upward path towards the truths 
which he established, was accompanied by battline and detme- 
tion. It is true that the construction of a macliine, having 
the powers of tlie telescope, had been previously stumbled on 
by a Flemish artisan in eye-glassr?. An<! it wa^ contended on 
this irroiind, tliat Galileo could lay iio clMiTn to the invention. 
The circinnstanfps' of the case, however, are related in a letter 
of Galileo's to liis opponent, the Jesuit Orazio Grassi, which 
we shall proceed to lav in pan betbre our readers, as it not 
only may serve for a specimen of the philosopher's singularly 
clear, simple, and elegant! v modest maimer of writing, but is 
in itself remarkably interesting from its subject. 

He writes as tuUows : — 

What part I had in the discovery of this instrument, and whe- 
ther 1 could with reason call it my produciion, I have long- since de- 
clared, in my * Avviso Sidereo.* I have Hicre written, how in Venice, 
where I then chanced to be, there came news that an eye-^Iass had 
been jjrcseuted to Count Maurice, by ;i Hollander, liy means of which 
dislaui objects were seen as perfectly as if they had been qui^e near; 
nor was anything further added on the subject. On hearing this ac- 
count, I returned to Padua, where I then resided, and let myidf to 
tbink on this problem. And the first night after my return I dtacovered 
it, and on the followiDg day constructed the instrument, and gave an 
•ecount of it to those friends at Venice, with whom I had b^n dis- 
coursing on the subject the day before Bpt, perhaps, 

some one may tell me, that it i^ no small assistance towards the dis- 
covery and resolution of any problem, to know beforehand that the 
conclusion aimed at is true, and that one is not seeking what is impos- 
sible; and that, on this ground, the certainty I had, that such a glass 
bad been constructed, was of such assistance to me, as that without it 
I had never attained the discovery. To which I answer, by making 
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tiiis difttlnciioo : — I admit that the assistance derived to tne from the 
iDlbniMtioD received, awakened in me the desire to apply my thooghu 
to the ittbiect, and that it it poniUe thatotberwiee I might never have 
thought of it. But that beyond this; the infbrmatton received could 
bafv rendered easier the invention, I do not believe. And I assert 
-kioreover, that to discover the solution of a given problem, is a work 
req^jiring greater powers of mind, than the discovery of that, which has 
not yet been thought of or defined. Since, in the latter case, a great 
part may be due to chance; but in the tornier, it is entirely a matter 
of reasoning. And we are now certain, that the Hollander who tirst 
invented tlie telescope, was a mere mal<er of ordinary spectacles; who, 
handling, casually, glasses of diHierent kinds, chanced to look through 
two at the same moment, one convex and the other concave, placed 
nt diflerent distaneet Iron the eye, and that he thus observed the 
effect produced, and so discovered the instroment. Whereas I, in- 
cited by the news of the discovery, foond out the same thing by reason- 
ing. And inasmuch as this process of reasoning was easy enough, I 
will lay it before you, in order that by recountin^^ it when you may have 
an opportunity, you may, by its facility, render those more inclined to 
believe, who, with Sarsi, wish to diminisli my merit, such as it may be, 
in this matter. I reasoned then thus : — This piece of art either consists 
of one glass only, or of more. But one only — it cannot be; since 
its form must be eitlier convex,— that is thicker in the middle than to- 
wards the eitiemities ; or concave,— that is thinner in the middle; or 
it must lie between parallel superficies. But this last form in no wise 
alters objects seen through it, either to magnify or diminish them. 
The concave form diminishes tbem. The convex magnifies them in- 
deed, but altogether confused and dim. One sole glass, therefore, 
cannot produce the effect required. Passing therefore to two c:Ta?;se9, 
I concluded in the first place, that inasmuch as a glass witli parallel 
superficies changes notliing;, as has been said, tlie required eiVect could 
not be produced by any combination of this I'orin with either of the two 
others. Hence, I confined myself to Iryii^g the result tlial might be 
produced by the combiuaiiou of the other two forms, — that is to say, 
the concave and the convex. And you see how this gave me the de- 
sired result. Such was the progress of my discovery, in which the pre- 
conceived opinion of the certainty of the result was of little aid to me. 
But if Signer Sarsi, or others, think that the foreknowledge of the pos- 
sibility of the result, is of so great assistance in discovering the means 
of attaining that result, let them read history; and they will find that 
a dove, which flew, was constructed hv Architas ; and by Archimedes, 
a glass, whicii burned at immense distance, and otlier wonderful ma- 
chines ; thai by others, perpetually burning ligliis, and a liundred more 
siupeodous iavi&ulions, were discovered. By reasoning, then, respecting 
these thills, they will be able, with very little trouble, and to their own 
greal hofionr and benefit, to discover their construction. Or at all 
etenta, if by chance they should not succeed in this, they wilt reap 
another advantage from their endeavours, which will be a clearer per- 
ception^ that the aid to be expected in discovering anything from a 
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foreknowledge of its powibility, is somewhat leis thftli tbty Imd 
suppoMd.** 

. The new wondrous power thus acqulretl was, as might be 
easily supposed, eagerly applied by our philosopher to the 
more correct observation oi the heavenly bodies ; and he esta- 
blished his ** Sidereus A uncius** — (with what honest pride of 
heart so named !) — a« a means of publishing to the inhabitants 
of this world the ihick-comiiig discoveries with which almost 
erery nipflitly watch rewarded his unwearied observations. It 
was about six uionths after the invention of the telescope, that 
he discovered the satellites of Jupiter. And hereupon he 
again encountered the envious and malignant opposition of his 
adversaries, who could not brook the publication of either 
opinions or facts, which threatened the snpremacj of the peri^ 
patetic philosophy, in which they had heen hred and nonrislied. 
Martin Uork, a Bohemian — Franeescus Sitins, a Florentine-* 
Julius Lihrius, a professor in the uniTersitjrof Pisa— and Cttsar 
Cremoninus, a brother professor of Galileo, in the uniTersity 
of Padua, — were among ibe principal impugnera of the new 
discovery* It should seem a well-nigh desperate attempt to 
deny the existence of that which all men could see for tnemo 
selves, hy looking at the heavens through a telescope. But it 
must he remembered, that these instruments were, as yet, 
very few ; and all sorts of reports were diligently cireulatedy 
calculated to mislead those who could only judge of the matter 
hy hearsay. The ftet of any such discovery was boldly d eel ared 
hy some to be altogether a falsehood. Others more ingeni- 
ously asserted, that what had been taken for stars were, in 
fact, specks in the lens of the telescope ; and the Jesuit Chris- 
toforo Clavio even asserted, that an artifice of this kind had 
purposely been resorted to, — saying that a telescope must have 
been manufactured, which first created and then showed the 
new stars. But the most staunch adherent of Aristotle was 
Cremoninus, who pertinaciously and doggedly refused to look 
into the telescope at all, or to have anythinp^ to say to an 
instrument which contradicted the assertions of his venerated 
master. 

Amid all this clamonr, Galileo pursued the firm and even, 
though by no means tranquil, tenor of his way. He appears 
to have been struck almost immediately with the important 
practical advantages, which might be derived to the world 
from his new discovery ; and it became one of the principal 
objects and labours of the remainder of his life, to acquire such 
a perfect knowledge of the laws which regulate the movements 
of these stars, as might secure those benents to mankind. The 
nature oi tliese advantages may be easily explained to the un- 
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Mientifie Mder, witbont enteriM into a scientific detail of 
the labour to be nndereone, and tbe difBculttee to be enconn* 
tered before they coi^ldlie realized. The immenfle importanoe 
of a meant of ascertaining the longitude for all the purposes of 
navi^tion and geography is evident. Now« in old times, the 
longitude was determined mostly from the observation of the 
lunar eclipseSt-^a method whien laboured under two heavy 
difficulties; — ^thefirst, the rarity of visible lunar eclipses,— one 
or two, or sometimes none at all, in a year; and, secondly, the 
difficulty of attaining a sufficient accuracy in observing the 
time of the moon's defection. Tbe greatness and importance 
of this second difficulty may be easily understood by adverting 
to the fact, that an error of one minute in the observation of 
the time of eclipse, implies an error of fifteen geographical 
milee in the statement of tbe longitude to be deduced there- 
from. And in Galileo's time, an error of a quarter of an hour, 
implying miscalculation of tbe longitude, to the extent of 225 
geographical miles, was by no means uncommon. When, 
therefore, Galileo perceived that some eclipse of the new stars 
took place almost nightly,— and that, too^ in a very short period 
of time, — he was at once struck with the advantac^es derivable 
from these circumstances. But the difficulties to be overcome, 
before an accurate knowledge of the relative position and 
movements of these stars could be attained, were very great. 
The small size ol thciii, their proxiimty and similarity to each 
other, and the rapidity of their motions, all increased tlie (]iffi- 
culty. And whrn, in addition to all these sources of perplex- 
ity, we take into consideration the extreme imperfection of all 
the instruments and appliances wliich Galileo could command, 
we may, iu bome degree, estimate the justice of his own 
phrase, when, writing to Vinta, at the court of Tuscany, an 
account of his conquest over all tliesc difficulties, he calls the 
task "a truly Atlantean labour," — questa mia JaLica vera' 
mente Atiantica.'' 

No sooner had he, with invincible industry, arrived at a tole- 
rably correct knowledge of the time occupied by each of the 
lour satellites in its etrcumyolution, and of their positions and 
various aspeet8» than bis unconquerable mind sirded itself to 
the infinitely more Hereulean taek of aecompliBhiDg such a 
•eries of observations as should enable him to form perpetual 
tables of the sateUitee for the practical uses of all future ages. 
For ten years from the period of the first discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter^ on the 7th of January^ 1610, he continued 
with incredible assiduity and perseverance to observe and 
record his obsorvations in that series of Epbemerides, whose 
loss tbe scientific world have deplored from that generation to 
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the present. SabfleqoeDtly to the year 1619, inereasiDg ill 
hedth, — ^the result of OTerstrained powers both of body gnd 
iiilnd9<--*ftB well M the distractions caused chiefly by the perse* 
cations he underwent, compelled him to sumnd nis obeenrft* 
tions. Nor does there appear any ground lor supposing that 
he ever added any thinfir to the mass of observations on the 
stars in question, which he had accumulated during the abore- 
mentionra ten years. There b venr satisfactory evidence, on 
the contraiy, to prove that he laboured no further in this 
matter. But we shall have occasion to return to this question 
before we conclude this article. 

In 1637, total blindness put all further hope of completing 
the materials for the construction of the tables he had pro> 
jected entirely out of the question. The night had come. 
Those poor oTcr-laboured eye-balls, burning in their fevered 
sockets with so many a long night*8 painful and anxious 
watching, had at leneth refused further to ob^ the still utt«> 
vanquished mind ; a vsw short years remained for that still to 
labour; — but a few. In January, 1642j his work was done, 
and the weary J^pirit passed to its rest. 

Not lono: after lie bad become bliiid, be confided all tlic 
pa{)ers containing tbe Ejihemerides of the Satellites Jupiter 
to the Monk Renieri, a Genoese, who was at tbat time pro- 
fessor in the university of Pisa, and wbo bad been a ptipil of 
Galileo's. Renieri proceeded diligently with tbe work, and 
had added numerous observations and calcubations, wlien be 
also was called away, in the year 1648. And from this j^eriod 
we lose all trace of the valuable mass of papers containing 
the accumulated labours of ten years of Galileo, and tbe con- 
tinuation of them by Renieri. It seems clear that they were 
removed from the Genoese monk's cell, by some sacrilegious 
hand, at the period of bis deatli ; but nobody appears to have 
known by whom tbe deed was done. 

Although the lamentations of the scientific world have been 
nreat and unceasing, and not unreasonably so, on account of 
tne loss of these Taluable doeumentSi their disappearance 
seems to have occasioned little or no inquiry at the time. 
ViTiaoi in his life of Ghilileo, Gaasini, Montuclay* Zacfa,t and 
several others, have concurred in deploring this loss. The 
Inquisition seems generally to have borne the ohloa uy of the 
theft. About a hundred years after the death or Kenieri, 
Thomas Perelli, then professor of mathematics in the univer* 
sity of Pisa, writes, tn the preface to certain astronomical 
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oWrrations of his which he was publishing,-^' It is said hy 
some, that certain monks — cucullaias homines — while Renieri 
was breathing his last, broke into the dwelling of the dying 
man, and having burst open his bookcases, carried off all the 
luanuscripts/* Annfelo tabhroni, also, in his annotations on a 
letter* of Renieri to the Prince Leopold dc** Medici, says, — 
"His study (Renieri's) was robbed, it is supposed by the in- 
quisitors, of all his own and Galileo's writings ; and tiiey all 
perished lamentably.*' If this was the current opinion at the 
time of Renieri's death, it is perhaps a sufficient reason to 
account for there having been no perquisition or inquiry 
instituted respecting the missing property ; even though the 
Grand Duke hiraself, Ferdinand the Second, had taken so much 
interest in the progress of Renieri's labour, as to have had 
periodica) reports of it transmitted to him as long as Renieri 
liyed. 

The inability of even a crowned head to control or impede 
the actions and the will of tlie Inquisition at the period, and in 
the country of which we are speaaing, is but too manifest in 
the course of Galileo's life. The Grand Duke would have 
saved him from all lie suffered at tlie hands of his Roman per- 
secutors, if he could have done so. But it is not our intention 
apoa this occasion to enter into any detailed examination of 
tlie sad story of Galileo^s life. A life of the philosopher, 
worthy of the subject, is still a desidemtam ; but one whioh 
we hope rery shortly to see supplied effectually by Signer 
AlbMy the editor of that first complete edition of €ralileo's 
works, whose title heads onr present article, and to which we 
mast now inyite onr reader's attention* 
■ A new association formed in Italy, for the purpose of bring* 
ing together annually the scientific men of the various Italian 
States, upon the plan of our British Association, held its first 
meeting at Pisa in the year 1840, and its second in the fol- 
lowing year at Florence. On this latter occasion, nothing was 
neglected by the Grand Duke, which could gratify the men of 
science assembled in his cat)ital, or do honour to the event. 
The number of members of the association, independently of 
those who as amateurs partook of most of the advantages en- 
joyed by the members, amounted to upwards of nine hundred. 
The most unbounded liberality on the part of the Grand Duke 
in printing various works, some of considerable size, for 
gratuitous distribution to the members, in providinij; for their 
personal comfort and entertainment, and in ;iffor(Jing every 
possible facility to the objects of the meeting, rendered the 
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fortDiLz:ht, diirinp^ which the association held its session at 
Florence, a delightful as well as memorable one to all who 
bad the good fortune to lie present at it. Among many other 
pleasant doin^rs inttjiKlexl to celebrate the occasion, the Grand 
Duke had determined to honour it by the inauguration of a 
charming little temple erected within the walls of the Pitti 
Palace, to the memory oi Galileo. The beautiful little buiid- 
in^x was very much admired, and the inauguration took place 
with all the eclat possible. It was on this auspicious occasion 
tbat Signor Alberi suggested to the Grand Duke the idea of 
raising yet another, and even probably more durable, monu- 
ment to the memory of the Tuscan philosopher, in the form of 
a complete edition of his works. The proposal was most 
gracloui>ly received by the Grand Duke, and the three hand- 
some volumes which lie before us are its first fruits. 

A complete edition of the writings of Galileo was still a 
desideratum ; and the means of fonning one, heretolbre inac- 
cessible, were now at hand, awaiting only tbe labours of any 
competent editor to whom tbe Grand Duke migbt entrust the 
task of examininflr the rich collection of Galileo^ MSS., wbicb, 
together with a Taige number bjr many of his contemporaries^ 
have been coUectea in the library of the Pitti Palace. This 
collection was formed by the present Grand Duke, before he 
came to the throne, and it extends to no less than 200 
Tolumes. Among these are a few printed Tolumes, which are 
classed with the MSS,, because tney contain original auto- 
graph marginal notes. Of these 200 Tolumes, 80 are by 
Galileo, of which about one-third have never been printed. 
The other 120 Tolumes are by Cavalieri, Renieri, Cesi, Tor* 
ricelli, Grassi, &c. There was every reason thereibre to hope 
tbat an edition enriched by the result of judicious researches 
into this vast mass of unexplored material would prove a 
valuable acquisition to the world of science, as well as a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the great Tuscan philosopher. 

The edition having been determined on, the task of conduct- 
ing it — no light or unimportant one, as may be in some mea- 
Bure understood from the above enumeration of the materials 
— was entrusted by the Grand Duke to Signor Albt-ri. Tlie 
judiciousness of the choice has been abundantly manifested, 
not only by the very credituLIe manner in which the three 
volumes before us have been edited, but by the indefatigable 
zeal with which Signor Alb^ri has laboured in the task of 
examining the huge mass of unpublished matter entrusted to 
him, — with results which we shall have occasion to speak of 
presently. Although quite a young man, Siguor Aiberi has 
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made himself already favourably known to tlic literary world 
by more than one work of merit and laboriuub research. He 
is, we believe, a native of Bologna, though now and for some 
time past domesticated at Florence. And it was in the former 
city, that, at the age of nineteen, he published, at the urgent 
adrice of the historian Botta, a " Tableau Strategique'' of the 
Italian campaign of Prince Eugene of Savoy, bignor Alberi 
luid been educated with a Tiew to the military profession, and 
this yotttbliil etiay had been composed merely as a professional 
azereise. The reading world have been tauffht, by sad expe-. 
rieneey to be raiher shy in general of those ao&ors who publiah 
^* by advice of friends.'' Bat» \1k this instance, the aavice of 
Signor Botta to his yonng friend was abundantly justified by 
the result : for the Htde work was received with the most 
unequivocal marks of the public approbation. The edition waa 
azhausted; and a second, printed at Turin, was also verv shortly 
after entirely sold off. Since that time, Signor Alberi has 
been engaged in various literary labours. He is now engaged 
in the publication of the correspondence of the Venetian 
ambassadors to the different states of Europe, during the six- 
teenth century; of this work five volumes have been published. 
He is understood to be also engaged in preparing a History 
of the Moral, Physical and Mathematical Sciences in Italy.*" 

Here is work enough, and to spare, one should think, to 
overwhelm the most indefatigable. We cannot, however, 
address Signor Alberi quite in the words of Horace — " Cum tot 
sustineas, et tanta negotia solus for, on the title-page of the 
new edition of Galileo, the name of Celestino Bianchi appears 
as **ajuto matematico" to the editor. And we are convinced 
that no editor of mathematical matters need desire a better or 
more zealous first lieutenant. 

Four editions of Galileo's works have been printed since his 
death, which overtook him while assiduously engaged, despite 
blindness and infirmity of all kinds, in preparing, by the help 
of Marco Ambrogetti and the celebrated astronomer forricelli, 
a more perfect edition of some of his works than had appeared 
daring his life. In fact, portions only of his writings had from 
time to time been printed ; and he was anxious to publish 
them completed, and in two languages, the Italian and Latin, 
that they might be available to the learned of all countries. 
With this view he took Ambrogetti to live in the house with 
him, as amanuensis and translator. And he procured the 
assistance of Torricelli, to complete and reduce to the form of 
dialogues, to be added to those we have, those labours and 
speciuations which he had been unable to perfect. So the 
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hero died at his post, with his tools in bis hands ! His Ivtr 
•Iraggle was to secure the benefit of those Isbours, of wboM 
valae be was eonscious, not to his hetrs-Hiot to bis mtire 
town-Miot to the laad wbieb spoke bis own tongae — ^bot to 
numkind. It is an exit lirom the scene memorable to all 
ages* 

His disciple, Vincensso Viviani, endeaToafed to Iblfll the 
design wbicn his master bad left uncompleted; bat be was 
unable to aeoomnlisb more than collecting many of the scat- 
tered writings oi QalileOy with a view to the publication of a 
complete editioa. Not long after the pbiloeopbei's death — 
in the years 1655 and 1656, that is to say — a collectioii of his 
works was printed at Bologna in two 4 to Tolumes. These 
contained the works already published (with the exception of 
the Dialogo dei Massimi Sistemi and some few uomib- 
lished writings, which the editors obtained from Prince Leo^ 
pold of Tuscany. The second of the four editions we have 
mentioned was printed at Florence in the year 1713, in three 
volumes, 4to. The two first are a mere reproduction of 
those printed at Bologna; and the third consists of unpub* 
lished matter, obtained by the editor, Tomniaso Bonaventura, 
from the Abate Jacopo ranzanini, the nephew of Vivinni. 
The MSS. thus published in the Florentine edition, were })y no 
means all which Viviani had collected, but only ?nch portion 
of them as the censorship of those days would permit to he 
printed. From others, the prohibition has only been removed 
by the " Sacred Congregation of the Index." The third editioa 
was printed at Padua in the year 1744, in four 4to volumes. 
These contain, besides soiiie tritling additions to the contents 
of the Flor< iJtiiie edition, the " Dialogo dei Massimi Sistemi," 
wiiich had not before been printed since the death of the 
author. The fourth and last edition, before that now in pro- 
gress, was printed at Milan in 1811, in thirteen volumes, 
8vo : of these the twelve first are reprinted textual ly IVoni 
the four 4to vulunies of the Paduan edition ; the thirteenth 
contains the celebrated Letter to Cliristina of Lorraine, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, the Remarks on Tasso, and a few other 
small matters, not contained in the preceding editions. 
, Tomniaso Bonaventura was, as has been said, able to avail 
libnself of a portion only of the MS8. collected by Vinani, 
and by bim transmitted to bis nephew, Uie Abate Jacopo 
Pansanioi. The reminder, as well as those which Bowren* 
inra edited^ passed snccessiyely into the bands of nuriova 
possessow, some of whom were so careleiai or so ignoraat of 
l)ie treasure they possessed, that, towaids the end S tha la^ 
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century, a large mass of them was dlscoTered, by the Floren- 
tine senator Nelli, in liie hands of a sausage dealer, to whom 
they bad been sold as waste paper by a dislionest servant. The 
papers tlius rescued by him from imminent destrnction, were 
acquired by the present Grand Duke in 1820, who was then 
crown prince. These, with some others of which the Nelli 
family were in possession, form tbe basis of the large coi- 
lection^ now placed at the dbposition of tbe editor of the 
present edilkm. 

Signer AlUri states in his preftce, tbat wisli to see soeh- 
a complete edition of the works of Galileo, as that sow in 
progress, had existed in the mind of the Grand Dake h^fore 
Signor AlhM's proposal to that effeet. And it is just to the 
repatation of a truly enlightened and admirable prince to 
repeat the fact. 

In the formation of the edition of which we are speaking, it 
was a question for consideration whether the ehronologient 
order of the author's -very various writings shoald be pre* 
served ; or whether a classification of them would not better 
enable the student to estimate the extraordinary versatility of 
tbe rare intellect which product them, as well as to master 
with gfreater fteility the ento^ of Galileo's views and specu- 
lations on any one of the great subjects which engaged bis 
attention. The latter method has been adopted, in our opinion, 
very judiciously, and the entire works will be arrangea under 
the six following heads : — Class 1. The Astronomical Writings^ 
— Class 2. The Mechanical Writings. — Class 3. The various 
Papers appertaininpr to other branches of Physical Science. — 
Class 4. Writin<j:s on Literary Subjects. — Class 5. S{!ientific 
Correspondence. But m those cases in which writini^s liaving" 
the form of a letter are in fact treatises, they will be refcnod 
to that one of the preceding classes to which, from the 
nature of tlieir subject, they belong, — Class 6. Letters and 
Doeunients bearing upon the Life of the Author. In ar- 
rani^Mne the materials thus divided into classes, strict chrono- 
logical order will ije observed. 

It is intended that the edition shall be comprised in twelve 
Tolumes, 8vo. The size, however, is what we should call 
a royal 8vo. It will contain about a fourth part of new matter, 
not to be found in the thirteen volumes of the Milan edition. 
It is hoped that a volume will be published every three or four 
months: and the price is fixed at 25 centimes, about 2^d, per 
sheet. 

The first volume contains the eelebrated Dialogo dei 
Massimi Sistemi/' The apparent departure frmn chraiological 
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order, which this would seem to indicate, is explained by a 
note of the editor's, stating thai it bad been fooad advisable to 
sub-diTide tba final dass, consittiiig of the aat»MUMiieal worka, 
ittio two aeeli^Mii — the first eompriaiBg all the laboura of 
Galileo idative to the Oopernican system, aad the aeecmd all 
other astronomieal matter. This dialogue has, probably, beca 
mofe extensively read than any other work of the antbor*a ; 
and, botb dnring his lifetime and since bis death, has drawa 
on him a larger share of the attentton of the world than all bia 
oiluBr labonri and apecnlations. It is divided into foor part8» 
Off ibnr dajrs' eonversation ; and the object of it is to dfefead 
the Oopernican system against the ancient Ptolemaic scheme, 
which, in Galileo s day, still reigned snpreme in the schools. 
The professors were almost to a man ardent peripatetics. 
Galileo's opinions in favour of the theory which considered 
the sun as an immovable centre, and the earth as a revolving 
planet, had at an early period awakened the most ranooroas 
opposition on the part of nearly all the theologians and phil^ 
sophers of the day. He was denounced aa a bereUe in religion, 
aad a visionary in philosophy. Learned professors convicted 
bim of absurdity out of Aristotle; polemic divines proved 
him heretical from the Scriptures ; and a preaching friar 
punned against him from the pulpit, in r discourse on the 
text, *' Viri QalUcBi^ quid statis aspicleiites in Cielum." 

All this resuUi d in the appointment of a special coniiiiission 
of theologians by the Pope, charged with the duty of exa- 
mining the opinions of Galileo and his great master Cojier- 
nicus, and reporting thereon the judgment of the church. 
This grave body, after due deliberation, rendered the following 
infallible sentence 

*' To maintain that the sun is placed immoveable io the centre of the 
world is an absurd opinion, ftlie in philosophy, and formally hereticat, 
inasmuch as it is expressly contrary to the Scriptures. To maintain 
that the earth is not placed in the centre of the world, thit it is not 
immoveable, and that it even has a daily rotatory movcnu iit, is aJso aa 
absurd proposition, false in philosophy, but less erroneous in tailh.'* 

Galileo heard the above dictum, quoted in the previous 
article on Copernicus, and returned to Florence. Ue spent 
sixteen years in indefatigably maturing his system, for- 
tifyinj^ it with new proofs, and striving so to set fordi hk 
aignments, that tbey might, if poasible» reach the mmda of 
bis opponents. The result was the Dialogo dei Masaimi 
8ist«ni/' And it may tmly be called a ekef d^mum of its 
kind. No grace of compositioot no elegance of dictioii» ao 
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adornment which the most refined witcuuld ^^ui^^u'cst, is wanting 
to render that, which in any ordinary hands would beat best a 
mass of dry matheniatical calculations and demonstrations, a 
most interesting and delightful piece of reading-. We have 
alluded in a previous article (Vol. II. p. 281), to this exquisite 
treatise. The argument iscarried on between threeinterlocutors, 
Salviati, Sagredo, and Simplicius. Signor Giovani Francesco 
Sagredo was a noble Venetian, and liuiinate friend of Galileo. 
Filippo Sa.lviati was a Florentine ofone ui'the most noble houses 
of Tuscany. Galileo says of him that the nobility of his i'aiiiily 
and the magnificence of his wealth were his least claims to 
distinction. He speaks of his sublime intellect, which nou- 
mlied itgelf on no food with such eager delight as on the 
lofty specnlationB of pbiloaophy. SalTlali came to V^ice; 
mad there the three friends ased often to **hold high convefse^ 
on the matters treated of in the dialogue. Both these ?alQed 
friends had preceded the philosopher to that world in which 
they exchanged their specnUtions ibr certainty, at the time 
when he composed this work. And he says, in the preface to 
it, that he has placed his arguments in their mouths as a 
memorial of their past conTersations, and a token of his un- 
dying affection and yeneration for their memory. The part 
assigned to Simplicius, whose character and r61e " are ad- 
mirably sustained throughout, is to maintain the dogmas of 
the peripatetic philosophy. Like our philosopher's theological 
opponents^ who reply to all his mathematical demonstrations^ 
'* Terra antem in SBtemum stabit, quia terra in etemum stat," 
Simplicius answers every thing from Aristotle. Reasoning 
passes OTer him harmless^ like water from a duck's back. He 
retams ever to the charge with unabated vigour, armed only 
with some positive dictum from the works of his in&liible 
master. 

But Galileo's work was not half done, when his admirable 

dialogues were ready for the press. The difficulty of obtaining 
permission to print them still remained to be overcome. Galileo 
undertook a journey to Rome, witli the apparently (Quixotic 
intention of obtaining for his work tht' sanction of the Roman 
censorship. With this view he conceived the amusinp^ idea 
of prefixing to the work a preface, in which he professes his 
sole object to be the defence of Rome's previous condemnation 
of the Copemican doctrines! *' A wholesome edict," he says, 
•* was some years since promiilg-ated at Rome, which, with a 
view to obviate the dangerous scandals that abound in these 
days, imposed a fitting silence on the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the mobility of the earth. There were not wanting son^e, who 
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rashly asserted, that that decree was the result, not of a judi- 
cious examination of the doctrines condemned, but of ii:,'^TJorant 
padsion ; and complaints were heard, that censors totally 
ig;norant of astronomical matters should by an inconsiderate 
proliilntion clip the win^s of speculative intellects. My zeal 
could not remain silent on hearing the rash violence of such 
complaints." He goes on to say that he had been in Rome at 
the time of the decree, and wM well informed on the subject. 

Wherefore,*" he adds, my design in my present work is to 
show foreign nations, that we know as mock of these matters 
in Italy, and espedsHv in Rome, as it ooald ever ha?e ooeorred 
to the diligence of the oltramontanes to eoncetve. And mjr 
plan is, by oolleeting together all the specolations relatiTe to 
the Gopemican system, to make it clear to all men, that m 
thoronjrh acquaintance with all these things preceded the cen> 
snre of Rome. So that all may perceiTe, that from this Roman 
soil go forth not only wholesome doctrine Ibr the salmtlon of 
sonls, bat also ingenious inventions for the amusement of 
the intellect* To this end," he says, he has endea^oored, 
purely as a mathematical exercise,, to represent the Gopemican 
system as the superior, not to that of the immobility of the 
earth as a matter of absolute fiftct, but only to that opinion as 
set forth by some of its ignorant defenders." A little further 
on be says, ^^I hare added new arguments drawn from the 
celestial phenomena to this hypothesis — the Copernican— <if if 
if were really true** This farce is kept up throughout ; and it 
is absolutely a fact, though it seems hardly credible, that when 
the Paduan edition was printed in 1744(1), and the editors 
wished to enrich their edition of this dialogue with certain 
marginal annotations, wliich Galileo bad left m his own hand- 
writing, in a copy preserved in the university library of that 
city, they were oblijifed to leave out or reduce to a hypothetical 
form all the passages in these notes in which the movement 
of the earth is spoken of as a real fact! 

It might have been supposed that the veil adopted by 
Galileo was too transparent to serve any purpose. The Ron)an 
censor, however, in the first instance gave his authorization. 
But it seems that he soon began to suspect that all was not 
right ; for under pretence of wishing to revise the terms in 
which bis authorization was given, he recovered possession of 
the paper contiiining it, and could not be induced thencefor- 
ward to give any answer upon the subject. He, however, 
assigned Galileo a Florentine cei^sor, with whose approbation 
the work was printed at Florence in tlie year 1632. 

The publication came like a tji under boU un his enemies 
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at Rome. Rage, fury, and consternation were in the council 
chambers of the Holy City. It was determined to bring both 
the obnoxious work and its autlior before the tribunal of the 
Inquisition. Some hope remained to Oalileo, that the persona! 
esteem of the reigning pope. Urban the Eighth, who had 
•received him very graciously on his former iouraey to Rome, 
would stand between him and ft trial at the bar of the Inqaisi- 
tioa. Maffeo Batberini^ wlio Buceeedad Paal the Fifth in the 
papacy, ander the name of Urban the Eighth, especially 
affected to be thoagbt a patron of scieoee, literatare, and art. 
In the worda of Lady Morgan, hit ambition, not contented with 
red atoekings, aimed at blue abo. He was himself a dabbler 
in rhymefy and had condescended to celebrate in anfficiently 
wortnlesa verses the discoveries of oor philosopher. It was 
tt^cessary, therefore, that his enemies should find some means 
of awaking the mind of his holiness to a more fitting horror 
and indip^nation at the heresy of this new Copernicus. This 
was easily effected. The pope was persuaded that the charac- 
ter of Simpitcius, in the obnoxious dialogue, was intended to 
represent his own infallible holiness ! Heresy indeed 1 Urban 
at once perceived the whole abomination and danger of such 
damnable doctrines — Galileo was tried, condemned* and sen- 
tenced to say that he abjured his opinions, — sent to prison for 
an undetermined period,— and ordered to repeat the seraa 
penitential psalms once a week for three years ! 

Such was the reception of the " Dialogo dei Massimi 
Sistemi/' Most ingeniously and skilfully had Galileo laboured 
to cover over with sweetmeat the dose of tnith wliich he was 
endeavouring to administer to Tnankincl ; but llie instant they 
tasted the bitter flavour, they rejected it with unconquerable 
disgust. 

The second of the three volumes publisiicd contains the 
remainder of the philosopher's writings on tiie Copernican 
gysteni. These consist, first — of six treatises in the form of 
letters addressed to Mazzone, in the year 1679 ; to Castelli, 
dated 1GI3; two to Dini, dated 1614: to the Grand Duchess 
Christina, dated 1616; and one to Irigoli in 1624. Secondly, 
two treatises against the Copernican system, with the replies 
to them by Galileo. The first of these is by the Venetian 
Antonio Rocco ; and was first printed at Venice in 1633. 
Galileo's reply has also been printed; but in the copy of 
Rocco's book, which belonged to imu, now preserved in the 
coUeciion of MSS. in the Pitti library, there are sCTCntj-^me 
autograph anootatioDSy which are now published for tiie first 
time. The second of the unfortunates thus condemned to be 
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dragged at Hie chariot wheek of ibcir ^reat antagoiiist** \ft^ 
mortality, u Ludovieo delle Colambe. Hn work, and Galileo's 
reply, both amon^ the Pitti MSS«, have oeyer been printed 
bcffore. Third — ^the welUknown letter from Galileo to Orbino 
on the tidesi a phenomenon whose cause he thooght was to 
be found in the earth *s movement. , 

The third volome before us contains the treatise (» the 
sphere, probably written by him for the use of his class ia 
tne oni^ersi^ of Pisa, when he was mathematical profes- 
sor there; — tne celebrated Sidereus Nuncins;" and several 
letters respecting the appearances of the moon ; — La Gal La's 
treatise on this subject, and Chdileo's reply; and the entire 
correspondence with Velseri respecting the spots on the suo. 
The whole of this matter has been collated with the original 
MSS. in the Pitti, and certain additions made from them. 

It must have been a proud moment for Galileo, that of the 
first publication of the Siclereiis Nnnciiis.** It is entitled 
'^Siderens IVimcius magiio loiigLque admirabiiiaspectaciila pan- 
dens, suspicicnda proponens uniciiique, pr^psertini vero philo- 
sophis ntq. astronomis, qnse a Galileo, perspicilii imper a se 
reperti beneficio, sunt ob.«5orvrita in Lunae facie, fixis innumeris, 
lacteo circulo stellis nebulosis, apprime vero in quatuor pla- 
netis circa Jovts stellani dispai ibus intervallis atque periodis 
celeritate mirabili circumvolutis ; quos nemini in banc usque 
diem coprnitos, novissime author deprehendit prioius, atque Me- 
dicea Sydera nuncupandos decrevit." — "The* Starry Messenger* 
unfolding great and eminently marvellous spectacles, setting 
forth subjects of investigation for all, but especially fur pbilos«> 
phers and astrononiers, which have been lately observed by 
means of the telescope, discovered by Galileo, in the moon's 
disk, together with innumerable iixea stars in the milky way ; 
and also observations on Jupiter*s satellites ^ on their irregular 
revolutions and surprising velocities, which were not known to 
any until this day, but were first discovered by the author, and 
.named by him the ^Medioeaa Stars.'*' Truly he might sav 
that his " Starry Messeiiger" opened ibr the first time to aU 
,men, great and infinitely wonderful spectacles 1 The asto- 
nished world received with increasing amasement each sew 
revelation of that glorious and w<mdroas firmament, whose 
sole interpreter and expositor he was. The moon was the 
first object of his observations ; he thence extended his view to 
the stars, and to the milky way. The known nnmber of the 
fixed Stan shortly increased tenfold to his enraptaied gaxe. 
From these extremities of onr system, he turned his wonder- 
working glass to the centre; and from a long coorse of c^fal 
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ol we ryitioBi of Uie spots on the son's disk^ and the ebanges ia 
their position, he mrerred the rotatory moTement of the svn en 
its own axis, in a direetion slightly inclined to the plane of the 
edwtie. 

Tnis thiffd Tohime eontsins many plates, ehiefly several 
showing the appearance of the sun*s spots, at each of Galileo's 
observations* The two other Tolumes are famished also with 
tiieplates necessary to illustrate their contents* 

Tne reader will in some degree have been able to jndge, 
hum the very brief accoont we have given of the contents of 
these three volames, of the great care and laborious diligence 
with which they have been eidited* If the edition be carried 
en to its conclusion as it has commenced, — and we have every 
reason to expect that it will be so,'— it will indeed be a monu- 
ment worthy of its author; an atonement in some sort, which 
may well be deemed due from Italy to her Galileo. It will be 
a work reflecting honour on the enlightened prince, under 
whose patronage it has been undertaken ; and very highly 
creditable to Signor Albcri, its competent, talented, and dili- 
gent editor. We wisli we could add, creditable also to all 
who have been concerned in it. Our article might then liave 
closed here, and our task in introducing^ this work, and the 
circumstances attending it, to the English public, would have 
been in all respects a pleasant one. This, however, cannot 
be so. A controversy, far from creditable, in our opinion, to 
soine of the parties concerned in it lias arisen^ and has excited 
far too much attention in the scientific world, tlirou^liout Eu- 
rope, to permit us to dispense with laying the entire matter 
before our readers. In perfuniiing that more pleasant portion 
of our task, which we have alrearly accouiplished, we have 
carefully avoided speakinp: a syHable on any point connected 
with the dispute, to which we have now to direct the reader's 
attention; for we were both unwilling to mingle unpleasant 
matter with the truly gratifying record of this meritorious {)ubli- 
cation ; and we wished to place the whole matter in dispute 
clearly and succinctly before the English public. 

To the title pages of the first and second of these volomes 
appeere the name of Geveliere Vincenzo Antinori, the author 
of the poblication which stands No* 6« of those at the head 
of this aiiiele, as Gonsnltore '* of the edition. In an Italian 
plav-bill, the name of evenr individval who can in any way 
daim to haTO anj share in the bosiness of dieeveninff, down to 
thecandle-ennfibr, is acenrately enumerated. And the Itaiians 
ve ever so eztmnely fond of this sort of public acknow* 
ledgmenty and declaration of their rank, station, merits and 
hoMus, that we should not be at all surprised to see on the 
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walls of any bnilding the iiiscri|>tion, which ooinmemoirated iSe 
architect, eztendinr its immortaliU to the name of OTerj bod- 
man who had shooldered a load of mortar in the eonrae of its 
erection. It was therefore quite in accordance with the most 
approred Italian fiuhiont to compel Galileo to carry down the 
stream of time with him as many names as titles conM be 
^und for in connection with the new edition. But we hare 
no very precise notion of the duties performed by, or expected 
of, the Consttltore " of a literary undertaking, ue, his 
Aiactions, however, what they may, the third Yolome is de- 
prived of the benefit of them. In the title pa^c of that 
Tolume, there is a place in the middle, where the ' Ckmsultare' 
Is not.^ The Gonsultore** will afford no more counsel ! The 
new edition of the works of the mighty Tuscan shall be henee* 
forth uncounselled ! Urania weeps m silence on her nm I 
And Galileo's mournful ghost will flit in restless wanderings 
through Santa Crocc*s sombre aisles, for that the Ca%'aliere 
Vincenzo Antinori has withdrawn the liulit of his couiiteiranc^e 
from him ! Now, hereby hangs the tale, which, us it has 
made no little stir amuiiy: the scientific world of Europe, and 
as it turns on matter of far greater interest than the secession 
of Sio-nor Antinori from this undertaking, we shall take the 
trouble of unfolding to our readers. 

We have already spoken of Galileo's discovery of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter — of his unintermitting labour during ten years, 
in collecting an enormous mass of nocturnal observations of 
these stars, with the view of constructing perpetual tables of 
their movements — of his subsequent abandonment of this 
labour — of the blindness which prevented him from resuming 
•and completing it — of his having confided the papers con- 
taining tnis astronomical treasure to his pupil Renieri — of 
Renieri's labours, with a view to the construction of the same 
tables-— of his also having been interrupted by death — and of 
the m^fterious disappearance of the papers containing Galileo's 
«nd hi8 own obserrations, at the period of his death. We 
hare spoken also of the sospicion under which the Inqoteitioa 
has labonred ever since* ot having caused the destmctioii of 
these valuable and of the lamentations of the scieafttfte 
world over their loss up to our own time. 
' Two volumes of the new edition of thh works of Galileo 
had already appeared, and Signer AXbUn was dilijeentlj U- 
bouring at his task of examining the mass of HSS. in the 
Pitti, when one fine morning in April, 1843, he tfucosmd!^ 
among these papers, ike hn^Mt ohienaiions on UumMUm 
of JupiUr ! ' 

Herer was a reward for many a long day's weary examinatioo 
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of enormoiM inaBses of faded manuscript! Here was news 
for the astronomers of Europe ! Here was, above all, matter 
for rejoicing and eongratulalions for the philosophers of Tus- 
cany! 

lAatorall^ OYerioyed at his discovery, and in the highest 
possible spirits, Signor Alb^ri hastens to communicate his 
agreeable news to the enlightened prince, of whose benignant 
sympathy in his honourable triumph he is sure, — and to all 
others interested in the matter, eagerly awaiting their congra- 
tulations and common rejoicings over the discovery of that 
which had so long, and by so many, been lamented as irre- 
coverably lost. 

But Sigiior Aiuinorl had been charged by the Grand Duke 
with the superintendence of the cataloguing of these MSS. 
twenty years ago. And suspicious vanity, prompt to take 
fright at the shadow of an atfront to its overweening self- 
complacency, whispered to him, "Take care 1 Signor Cava- 
liere! If these labours were among the papers which you 
cataloLMied, ought not you to have di*>cuvered them? Take 
care liuw you ;u knowledge the merit of this young Alhrri's 
discovery, for fear your own merits should he cnlled in ques- 
tion." Thus argued egotism, — a fiend whicli ^viU sometimes 
inhabit even astronomical breasts. But the mure malignant 
spirits of envy and jealousy, it is to be ieaicd, stood at the 
Cavaliere*s elbow, in the siiape of Signor Amici, ilie celebrated 
optician, whose general science and talent havinof obtained 
for hiui tlie somewhat incongruous reward of a prof'essorshij) 
of astronomy, he has become a sort of *' Abtronome malgrc 
lui." We are justified in attributing the evil passions we have 
named to Sij^nor Amici, from his conduct in this dispute, as will 
become sufficiently manifest, we think, presently to the reader. 
But we should not be justified in seekine among on citteand 
reports the motives of his feelings. Perhaps, to those who 
know the Italians and their inveterate prejudices, the feet of 
Si{paor Alb^ri's being a foreigner " in Tu8cany---i, e« a Bolog- 
nese— may seem sufficient to account for the Tuscan* profes* 
sor^s animosity. But howerer this might be, it was deter- 
mined that Signor Alhiri's discovery was no discoverv, and 
skoiUd not he a discovery; that no merit was due to the di»> 
ooverer, and that none should accrue to him. 

Under the dreumstancea of the case, this was a sufficiently 



* Signor Amici is, hy birth, a Modenese. But he has beeo domesticated ia 
RoraMse a loffieieQtij loDf aunber of ywn to hftie become 4 Florentine in ideas, 
iM&nge» pngndiMf , end enocintioea. 
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bold determination. The battle against truth i.s alu ays a des- 
perate one, as we have had occabion alreaih to remark, with 
reference to Galileo's own history. But notninof tliat could be 
done to throw discredit upon Siguor Alb^ri and Iiis discovery 
ha:^ been neglected; and if the persevering efforts of his op|x>- 
nents liavc signally failed in effecting any other object than their 
own disgrace, in the cye.s of the scientific public of Kiin >]ks 
their miscarriage must be attributed solely to the stubborn and 
invincible nature of facta, and not to their own want of enter- 
prise and determination. 

Signor Alb^ri^s first care, on having aasored himaelf of the 
veritable nature of his dt8C0vei7» vvas to report the matter to the 
Grand Duke, and to oonununicate it in letterB of the moat open* 
hearted and frank rejoicing to Signor Antinori and Signor AmtcL 
The mieation of the reality of the discovery was r^erred by the 
Giana Duke to Professors Amici and MoesottL And theae 
gentlemen presented to the Grand Duke, on the 17th April, 
1843, a report, in which they state, that having examined the 
MSS. in question, uniK the oMsutanee of Sianor Antimori^ they 
find the mur volumes which contain them thus entitled in the 
catalogue 

1. Observations and Calculations of the Medicean Stars, insti- 
tuted by Galileo, not without interruption, from 1610 to 1619. 
An autograph volume in the form of a Vacchetta^* of 220 
pages. In the beginning of this volume are the observations on 
the Medicean stars, made by the Jesuits in 1610» and copied by 
Galileo. Unedited. 

2. Calculations on the Medicean Stai-s, a MS. of Galileo, in 
folio, of 80 pages, and two small pages. Unedited. 

3 and 4. Books of the form of a Vacchctta, in which are 
registered divers observations for the calculation of the Medicean 
stars, wTitten by Father Renieri, an Olivetan monk, disciple of 
Galileo, and professor in the univei-sity of Pisa, who was c harged 
to finish the Tables of the E|)hemerides of the Medicean ^tai-a, 
which were completed by him, but not published. ))ecauso he 
was prevented by death, in ilie year 164:7. Tlie observations 
contained in this volume ^wm to be those conmmnicated by liim 
to Galileo from day to day, for the purpose of being vcritietl or 
corrected by him, m appears from certain letters from the Father 
to Galileo. 

The reporters then state, that their examination of the MSS. 
has proved, that the contents of them correspond accurately 

* A Vacchetta " is a MS. book, in the shape of a tradeaman's day-book ; such 
01 would he formed by folding a sheet of foolscap paper the long way. 
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with the foregoing titles. They leave it as a matter of doubt 
whether these labours were ever completed or not. They think 
that the contents of these volumes may be, in part, of use to 
the science of the present day ; and finally, they sucr^est that 
they, at all events, are interesting in an historical pomt of view, 
as a work of the immortal Galileo. 

This report is printed in Signor Antinori's letter to Sipor 
Plana ; the title of which is numbered 8, in the list at the head 
of our article. 

On the 6th of May, a little more than a week after the date 
of the above report, Signor Alb^ri wrote to Signor Antinori a 
letter, which he afterwards printed in his own defence, in the 
pamphlet numbered 7 in our list. It is imposfidble to conceive a 
greater degree of ooorteey» or a more generous care not to 
wound Signor Antinori*s susceptible self-love^ than is manifested 
in this letter. 

" If I am to believe (says he) all ihat I hear said around me, my 
having been able Co ascertain the existence of Galileo's laboura respect* 
ing the Medicean stars* which you had partially seen,^'' esistenza da 
lei* intravedata/' — ^wpotd be a matter of sorrow rather than of con- 
gratalation to me, as I am told that you think I Iiave acted in this 
matter without a due regard to you. Permit me, then, to state in two 
word? the line of conduct 1 have pursued in this matter. My ^^f^- 
minations of tliese papers led rjie to the full ccrtaintv that they con- 
tained the entire Inhours of ( !aiileo on the Medicean stars. I imme- 
diately waited on you, to communicate to you tins, as I thought, 
important result of my investigations. After you, I informed the 
Grand Duke of it, because 1 deemed it my duty to do so, and because 
I Ibottght it would be g^ratifying to his Highness. What happened 
next, you, Sir, perhaps know better than I do. 1 have heard that 
an attempt was made to persuade the Grand Duke that I had deceived 
myself in this discovery—an toiputation which I cannot bear, since 
such a mistake must convict me of the utmost imbecility.*' 

He goes on to say that he has drawn up a statement, iinde- 
nia])ly showing the truth of his assertion respecting these MSS., 
and at the same time declaring that " the first indication, the 
first guide to the discovery," was derived by him from the cata- 
logue. This statement^ he tells him, be means to publish ; but 
wishes first to know whether it meets with his approbation. 

* Signor Alberi't desire to soothe the irritated Tanity of Signor Antinori baa 
hkn 1m hlai to tratt Ms opponmt with more fsfoiir tluiQ the truth eottld jaetify i 

lince Signor Antinori had not the slightest idea of the existence of tliese labnirrs, 
after he had cnfTlnE^iipf^ tbe Pitti MSS., more than he had) before ; as is proved by 
bis own lamenUtiuu over their loss, in his " Notizie Istoriche relative all' Academia 
del Cineiito/' pnUUbed by him in 1841, 
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Sisnor Antinori returns a short, dogged answer, saying, 
tliat be sends back the statement, — ^tbat if he were to make aoj 
remarks on it, the matter would nm to too gresA length ; that 
be bad signified to the Grand Duke his intention respecting the 
edition in progress— i. e. that be shall withdraw bis patrona^ 
from the work, as we have seen ; and that Signor Alberi might 
do ss be pleased about publishing his statement, but he, for his 
part, was still of the same opinion that Signor AlbM bad made 
no discovery at all. 

The statement here spoken of is Signor Alb«ri*s Latin Letter 
io Father Inghirami (No. 2 in our list), and its writer does not 
exceed the truth in saying, that in it he triumphantly proves tbal 
the MSS. in dispute contain whole and entire the labours of 
Gralileo and Benieri on the Medioean stars. This letter was 
published on the 12th of May. 

On the 29th, Signor Antinori writes the Let tor to Sign or 
Pinna of Turin (No. 3 of our list), in which he gives a < <>[»>' of 
the r( ]H)rt made to the Grand Duke, which we hrwe air* ady 
spoken of, and then says that "despite the judgnunt contained 
in it, and persist innr in his own opinion, Signor AUk ri has pub- 
lished his pretended discovery in a letu r to Fatlier Inghirami.** 

This waft discourteous and uncandid ( imu'-li— uncandid, in a*« 
nnirh as Signor Antinori must have known very well thai to 
maintain the reahty of his own discover)', involved Signor 
Alberi in no opposition to the report made to the Grand Duke, 
which, in fact, docs not touch the matter in question. Signor 
Alb<^ri never lussertcd that tlic MSS. were incorrectly catalogued, 
but, on the contrary, quoted them himself in the words of the 
Catalogue. 

But, notwithstanding this discourtesy and want of candour, 
Signor Albc^ri returns to the question with the most perfect 
modmtifm and good tonper, in a second letter, ^^Titten in the 
most conciliatory spirit, on the 10th of June, 1843, and addressed 
to Father Inghurami* In this he compkins that Signor Antinori 
has taken oflbnce from having put an unfair interpretation upon 
bis last published letter. He nas attributed to me, says Signor 
AlbM, the pretence of having diseovmd the hbours of Ghmleo 
respecdn^ the Medicean stars. Now so far am I, continues he, 
• from haymg advanced any such claim, that m my fbrraer letttf 1 
cite the volumes containing the MSS. in question by the titles, 
Uieratim^ by which they are catalogued. But wbi^ my letter 
really does say is, not that I discovered these MSS. — which, on 
the contrary stand, as I have said, accurately clarified in the 
Pitti Catalogue, — but that, by my examination of them, I csnne 
to the knowledge that they contained that veiy labour ol Qaiileo 
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cm thk subject, in all its entirety, which for centuries has been 
aappoeed lost. He adds, in order to save Signer Antinori from 
4U1J possible mortificatioD, that the authom of the Catalogue had 
executed their task irreproachably — eeebg that, by the nature 
of the duty imposed on them, they were by no means required 
to enter on such an examination of the papers to be catalogued, 
as was clearly incumbent on him who was engaged on the very 
diffiTent business of editing them. And he concliuks hh re- 
markably gentloitiaulike letter })y expressing;' his ureat satisfac- 
tion at tindiuLC, that the rcjiort ut" Si^-nors Aiiiici and Mossotti to 
the Grand Duke, which //t had not seen until he saw it printed 
in Siynor Antinori s letter to Signor Plana, liad confirmed the 
judgment he had expressed with reference to the epheiuerides, 
and had even assigned a higher value to them, in a scientific point 
of view, than he had done. 

In point of fact, the report, as far as it goes, does, as Signor 
Albcri says, entirely confirm this opinion. But it avoids 
touching the real point of the question at issue, which is no 
other than simply this : — Do these |)apers indeed contain that 
which for two centuries has been deplored as lost ? Is this tndy 
that Atlantean labour — " quosta fatica veramente Atlanticii,'"' 
which the ]*lulysopher had hlindeJ himself in accomplishing? 
Was it believed to be lost I Did Signor Antinori himself, up 
to the DISCOVERY of Signor Alb^ri, believe it to be lost I We 
have already shown, on his own* testimony, that he did so 
believe in 1841. These are the sole and whole points op which 
the matter rests; and all the irrelevant verbiage which has 
been used fat the purpose « of concealing these, wOl not avail to 
throw dust in the eyes of the men of science of Emrope. 

The second letter of Signor Alb^ri, of which we have just been 
malcing, was shortly folfowed by Signor Antinori's Dichiara- 
aone»" — (in our list, No. 5«) — and it is at this stage of the 
bosiness that we chiefly blame hun. We have seen his egotism 
make him uigust. We now 6nd that it can make hun un- 
generous also. 

"Signor Alb^, says he, attributes to me injustice, in the in- 
temetation I put on his letter to Father Inghurami, saying that 
I deduced /rom thai his pretence to the discovery of the ephe- 

* At the 20th page of his *' Notizie Istoricbe relative all' Academia del 
Cimento," published tu 1841, which we hate already referred to in a pieviotda note, 
Signor Antimrl Stetas that Odilao ** oongigned to his disciple, Father VinceMW 
Renieri, ail hi* observations on the st/^frm of the Satelliles of Jupiter, made from 
1010 /o 1637 ; which he with reason called an Atlantean labour, and which waa so 
faul to his eyes." And at page 37 of the same pahUc»tion, be »«ya tbnt Rmieri't 
«« papen dtnppMMd, mhbtSbm from Ignmiee or ill inteDtioii," mt the opoeh of hii 
deallu 
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merides. But my knowledge of his pretenskm was derived from 
quite a different source ; which I now make public for my justifi- 
cation."" And then he prints the private letter, which Signor 
Alh^ri had written to him, announcing the discovery in the first 
instance. And it is hence insinuated, and subsequently broadly 
asserted, that Signor Alberi wished in liis j)ubHc letters to back 
out of tbe pretensions put forward in his private Icttci'sto Signors 
Antinori and Amici, and \n his report to the Grand Duke. An 
attempt is made to pei-suade tlio public that, finding himself 
detected and exposed by his opponents, Signor Alberi was 
desirous to ro^ede from his fii*st declaration his having disco- 
vered the ephemerides — that he is drawing in hia horns, and is 
only anxious to cover his first unadvised claims. 

A more base and ungenerous use was never made of an adver- 
sai-y's forbearance and generosity. For what is the discrepancy 
between Signor Alberi's private letters and his printed docu- 
ments .uldrcssed to Father Inghuumi \ And whence is this dis- 
crepancy i 

In Ills iiibt private letters he says simply — and a.s truly a** 
simply — 1 have found the long lost epliemeridcs ! My examina- 
tion of these papers has led me to the discovery, that these 
volumes are, in point of fact, the " fatica veramente Atlantica,** 
which up to this hour has been deemed lost. Now, in his pub- 
lished letters, when he found that, most unexpectedly by niniy 
imd most entirely in contradiction to what he wished, Signor 
Antinori was mortified by this discover)-, instead of rejoicbg in 
it»-:-when, to his surprise and regret, he found that his merit nad 
been ooncaved by the thin-skinned vanity of the Graliere to in* 
volve his own demerit^ — ^he endeavouia, by ev^ possible ooiioea> 
abn in his power, to take the sting from the undeniable iaet, 
that he had discovered in these MSS. those celebcated laboura 
which Signor Antinori had failed to discover. He, by no means, 
he says, lays claim to the discovery of the papeiB. There they 
are catalogued, and, as he expressly testifies, dvhf catalogued. 
He even goes out of his way to apply a plaster to the raw wound 
in Signor Antinori's ^;otism* The gentlemen employed to form 
the Catalogue were by no means called on, by the nature of their 
task, to enter on such an examination of the MSS. as he was 
Jbound to institute. 

Here is the whole of the discrepancy, and here is the motive 
of it. Is it possible to speak in terms too severe of those who 
attempted to turn it to so unworthy a purpose ? 

Tliis j)ublication of Signor Antinori's was soon followed by 
iAQotber Irom the pen of Signor Amici, who must needs also give^ 

* In oar Uf k marksd No. 6. 
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his Diehiarazione'' to the world. Now this ** declaration'' 18, 
in all respects, a most unfortunate one for its author. The prin- 
cipal thing he has to declare is, that Signor Alb^ri was not justi- 
fied in citing his testimony in favour of the opinion, that the 
MSS. in question contained the entirety of Galileo's labours in 
thk matter, and tbat they were the very materials so long deemed 
lost, inasmneh as he had never pronounced himself on that 
matter— non mt sono estemato su tale ai^mento respect* 
ing whidi he adds, with more cantion than candour, ^ I tUnk it 
prudent to say nothing/* But he little imagined that in the 
meantime his more competent colleague in the task of reporting 
on the new discovery to the Grand Duke, had expressed nimseff 
in a letter to Signor Alb^n, since published by him, as follows 
^ I agree with you/' says Signer Mossotti in this letter, that 
these MSS. contain the entirety of the materials which Galileo 
and Kenieri had collected on the subject ; and I will, moreover, 
say, that an examination of one or two hours bestowed on tli< i 
papers would suffice to convince one of that fact. iVbr did it 
ever oeewr to the commission charged to report on these papers to 
raise any questum on that point ; and had you asked me whether 
any such opinion as tkat the Pitti MSS. were incomplete^ had 
been held by the eammiswm^ I should have immediately unde- 
ceived youT* 

And thus, this " astronome malgr^ lui" turned arbiter between 
astroTioniei>:, ])rotosts at^ainst his own opinion of the entirety 
of the pnpci-s in dispute, and tliinks it prudent to say nothing. 
We stnin^ly ennnp^*! hiTu tr> fidopt the same seutiments respect* 
iug^tliis wliole matter, liencetorth, for ever. 

But " queni Dcus vult perdere" . . . ! Signor Anilei, net eon- 
tent with the above unlucky declaration, has filled the remainder 
of his j>amphlet with the urbane, and indeed friendly, If tter, 
whieh Siirnor AiUt ri wrote to him announcing hi.s (li.sroveiy. — 
" To which," says he, " T returned no reply, * — a piece of un- 
gentlemanlike discourtesy and gross ill-breeding, of which, per- 
haps, the world might not have suspected him, if he had not 
thought Ht to record it against himself ; but which speaks 
volumes of the " animus" with which the new edition, and its 
young editor, were regarded by him from the first ; and of the 
impartiality with which he must have set about the task assigned 
to him, of reporting on the Talue of Signor Alb^ri's discovery. 

Signor Amici further adds to his pamphlet an insulting letter, 
writttti hy him to Sifpaor Alb^ri, on the 9th of June, which he 
concludes by tellmg him, that if he — Alb^ri — should publish, as 
he talked of doing, a justification of hjs conduct, **it would be 
followed by a reply, which shmild speak with such deamess as to 
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reader his fault more manifest than ever, and periiapa cume him 
the more to regret that he had despised the aovice of those wiio, 
for his own g<Md, had from the first eounseDed him to keep 
nlence." 

In the teeth of this threat, Signer Alb^ri puUlshed his puft- 
phlet, entitled Ultime ParoW &c. (No 9, in our list); and 
notwithstanding the threat, the reply which was to make his ill- 
doings 80 manifest to all the worlds that he should lepeoi not 

having held his tongue, has never appeamd I 

In truth, Signer Alb^ri might well entitle his publication 
Last Words,'* for assuredly there was no more to oe said on 
the subject. Tn this pamphlet he goes over the whole progress 
of the dispute, step by step. It is unnecessary for us to follow 
him, as we have already, in pursuing our di.sagrceablo path 
tlirough the preceding publication^?, laid tlie whole point and 
proirre!^R of the dispute before our reade rs. In concluding his 
victorious defence he recapitulates the points of the (|uestion; 
and asks, addre^^sing liiniself to Signors Antinori and Amici, 
** What then is the oppuisition you raise to my claims f Du you 
deny that the labours in question are truly, as I assert, the 
whole of those which Gralileoand Kenieri accouiplislied re8pe<'tinfr 
the Medicean Stars We need not enter on the exammatiuii 
of the perfectly convincing arguments which Signor Albc'ri 
adduces to support this position. It is sufficient for us that we 
have Signor Mussotti's strongly expressed opinion on this point ; 
lis well as that of i'ailici Inghirami, who luis (lechred himself, 
in a letter to Signor Alb^ri, perfectly convinced by his reasoning 
on this point. If more were wanting, we have Signor Mossotti's 
assurance that it never occurred to Signor Amici to doubt the 
fact, altliough that gentleman deemed it prudent^ afterwards 
to say nothing about it. 

Do his opponentB wish, asks Signor Alb^, in the next place, 
to contest his havmg been the first to discoyer this fact! Did 
any body before him give the slightest sign of a suspieiooi that 
the long lamented [)ai)erB were safe among the MSS. of the 
Pitti! We have already seen that Signor Antinori himself 
spoke of them as lost, in 1841« But that no part of Signor AI- 
beri's cause may want the most overwhelming amount of testi- 
mony in his favour, it so happens that another persoii* who is 
believed, on the best authority, to have seen these papers^ has 
printed his opinion, that these labours of Gahleo and Beaieri 
were lost. This person is Signor Guliehno Libri, now professor 
of mathematics at Paris. In an " Essai sur la Vie et les Tia- 
vaux dc Galileo,'" published by him in the Revue des deux 
Mondes," in July, 1841, hesaya, Uiat Renieri, to whom Galiieo 
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hid confided Iub obBerntkHiB on the Satelliies of Jupiter, ind 
who was to have fedueed them to tabular foraw, saw, when on hu 
death-bed, his papers (uUaffed and dispersed by the officers of the 
Holy Office.*^ Again, in 3ie fourth volume of his " Hisioue dea 
Seienees Math^matiquca en Italie," published in the same year, 
he aaysi at page 278, the same thing in the same words. 

Tbere was no shadow of authoritv to justify Signor Libri in 
asspiiing, that Renieii saw any such thing. But the passage ia 
sufficient for our purpose, which is to prove, that he also, although 
tliese MSS. had passed through his hands, still belieyed that 
the long lost Fatica AUantica" of Galileo had irreoovciably 
perisbe£ 

The unanswerable laat words of Signor Alb^ which are 
dated July 17, 1643, seemed to have set the matter at rest. 
The unfair attempt to deprive him of the credit due to his discovery 
had signally failed ; it was determined that the MSS. which had 
given rise to so much controversy, should be published in the 
5th voluiiK' of tlio now odition of the great Tuscan's works, — (of 
which the fourth is now in the press,)- — and it seemed tliat tlie 
pul)lic would bo permitted to forget Signors Antinori and Amici, 
and til* ir conduct, iis fast as the best friends of those gentlemen 
could dt sire. This was the position of matters when we com- 
menced this article ; but since that tin\e a pamphlet has ay>peared, 
puqxjrting to bu a letter Ironi a certain Abate Pictro l^illori, 
to a Dr. somebody at Hologna. Now this wretched Peter 
Pillori, whose book truly deserves no other notice than that 
wliich the sound of his name suggests to English ears — (our 
readers nmst forgive the pun in consideration of the justice of its 
suggestion) — is uearly iis unknown in Italy as in England. And 
we shrewdly suspect, that he has not ventured forth on this 
enterprise "motu proprio," as the Italian sovereigub say of 
their actions. 

But, be this as it may, we have no intention of troubling our 
readers, already, we fear, sufficiently weary of the subject, as, we 
can assure them, we ourselves are, with any examination of this 
tmfy disgraceful pubKeatbn. Suffice it ihat it is a fiurago of 
blunders^ cafammies, groundless imputations of evil motivesi and 
Ineztrieable coiiiWai as to the only real pointa-^«t issue, we 
were going to say ; but we cannot term them so, for thej have 
been moat oonduaively set at rest. But the motive of this truly 
disp-aceful publication^ which is, we understand, universally fi- 
iri&ited by the Italians to its true authors, and not to the poor 
priest, who has been hired in all probability to lend his ominously 
aonnding name to it, is perfectly weU understood in Tuscany ( 
The Itaaana hate and dread a scandal/* It is thmr tummitm 
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malum^ A maxim which we English have tmned into a proverb, 
but which we invariably disregard in practice, — that which 
teaches us that, least said soonest mended,"^ — ^niles as in- 
Tariably the conduct of the Italians. To ^^hush up/' m their 
grand and universal panacea for all social evils* Now Peter 
FiUori'is employers speculated on this tendency. It was hoped 
confidently^ that the Grand Duke, who was well known to have 
been vexed, annoyed at the dispute and at its publicity, would 
have adopted the shortest and nearest method of preventing any 
further scandal on the subject, by ordering ^*the obnoxioaa 
foreigner** out of his dominions ; tnat he would have lemoved 
the bone of discord for the sake of keeping his own dogs quiet ; 
that Siffnor Albt ri, in short, would have been considered a Jonah 
in the Sup of Tarshish, and have been thro\vn overboard. It was 
to this end that the pamphlet was directed, and not to the object 
of altering the position of the affair in the opinion of the public. 
But the conspirators ill-judged their Prince. The Grand Duke 
is easentially a just man. And he has shown upon one or two 
occasions much mayianimity in his steadfast determinatioii not 
to be led into injustice, or even harsh judgment, when those who 
would have counselled such ineasiircs were of a very diflTerent 
degree of imj)ortance from the [>eT*i^fM'utors of Signor Alb<&ri. 

Tt is as unnecessary for ais to analyse Signor Alberi s reply to 
the pamphlet of his advei*saries, as it was to examine the con- 
tents of the attack. He says in the fii-st page of it that he is 
firmly purposed not to leave one stone upon another of the 
rickoty fabric which his opponents have raised ; and truly he 
keeps his word. But of what interest would it be to English 
readers to be present at Peter Piiiori's execution, or even at 
that of his employers? We have put the whole of the matter 
in dispute before them, and they are now as competent judges 
of the merits of the question, as if they had wad^Kl through the 
whole mass of repetitions, contradictions, and sliutiiing, together 
with the exposure of them. 

The cause is now before tlie world ; and its merits may be 
considered to have been decided on in two ol" the countries of 
Europe. Fortunately for Signor Alb^ri, Jacobi of BerHn chanced 
to be at Florence in the midst of the quarrel, and at once saw 
what was the true state of the case. And two articles of a most 
gratifying nature to the persecuted editor of the persecuted phi- 
u)6opher, have recently appeared on the subject in the Aige- 
melne 2i^tung.^ 

But still more decisively and authoritatively has the matter 
been pronounced on in Paris. In the S^ce de rAcad^mie 
des &uenoes,^ on the Slst of August, 1849, M. Anigo said. 
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** If the assertions of Signor Alb^ri are correct*" — he is speak- 
mff pf the assertions contained in the Latin letter to Inghirami, 
wmcb have been proved and re-proved to wearinm; and which 
hk adveraariee^ by their own showinff, never doubted, as we have 
seen from the testimony of Signor liloeeotti — ^**lf the MSS. of 
the Pitti contain the whole of me labours of Galileo and Remeri 
on the Satellites of Jupiter, Signor AJbhi will have given value 
to papers hitkerto dudaimd; he vriU have heem the fret to 
aeeign to M88. already catahgued their true significatum^ their 
true place in the history of eeience ; us will have madb a vbbi- 

TABLB I>ISCX>VERy/' 

Signor Alberi can desire nothing further. He stands righted 
in the face of Europe. Would that every literary wrong could 
meet with detection and exposure as complete and eclatant ! 

We have completed our task! Had it been confined to in- 
troducing to our readers the fii'st complete edition of the works 
of the greatest of Italian philosophers, it would have been in all 
respects an agreeable one. But it was due to our readers to give 
them the means of forming an opinion on the merits of a dispute, 
which has already occupied so much of the attention of the 
scientific world on the Continent ; and it was due to Signor 
Alberi to afford bim that fair licaTiit'j; iu England, whieh has 
been accorded to him with so favourable a result in France and 
Gem Kin V. 

I.t't us conclude, however, by returning for an instant tt» t!io 
more pleaisaiit and pernmncntly interesting part of our subject. 
It was a happy thought — tin's public and signal re]iaration offered 
bv repentant Italy to the memory of her ill-ii>td son. It may 
be (IrriiK.d bignifioative in a wider sense than tiie mere acknow- 
ledgment and reetificatiou of scientific errors and literary' injus- 
tices. It is well for the sake of the living tliat such just measure 
of the \\ oi ld'8 esteem as the world is capable of meting, slimiKI 
be awarded to the mighty dearl; and if the noble spirit, whoso 
mortal tabernacle rests in peaco within it.^ hunuured hluine, bo 
indeed permitted to be cognizant ui this world's destinies, he must 
rejoice that bis Florence Ihls, by this deed of homage to his 
mt niui} , testified her advance to such a point as may encourage 
sanguine hopes of her further progress. We confess tliat we are 
tempted to regard this circmnstance as one of those shadows^ 
which coming events throw hefore^ them; and to gather from 
it» in connection with many other signs of the times, a persuasion 
of the approaching moniing of yet another bright day of Italian 
intdlectuai fertility. 
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Art. V. — 1. Chants et Chansons Popidaires de la Framoe* 
Popular Ballads and Songs of France, l^aris. Delloye. 

2. Poesies CompUtes de Robert Bunu^ traduites de r£costak^ 
par 31, Lion de Wailly ; avec une Introduction du mime. 
The Poems of Robert Bums, translated from the Scotch, wiUi 
an Introduction, by M. de Wailly. Paris. Chaipentier. 

In these days of pains-taking research, when historians are ex- 
pected to study every detail of manners, costume, and language, 
by way of giving reality and edonr to ihm namtivea, — when 
tne pmlosophy <n ornament has become an essential part of the 
education of the architectural student^ and the illuminated Miaaal 
is made a text by the lecturer on Painting, — a few pages on a 
popular collection of lyrics^ with a few remarks on modem versioiis 
and Tersionizers interwoven, cannot be unwelcome, even in the 
midst of discussions as grave and momentous as those to which a 
Quarterly periodical is of predilecti<m devoted. Were we to 
treat of the politics of European songs, this article might poe- 
sibly become serious enough, since some of the most strikii^ 
portions of the subject must lead us to touch upon thoee times of 
popular excitement, when men, 

" cradled into poetry through wrong," 

real or fanrinl, make use of an organ for the transmission of 
their scorntul, or oppressed, or irritated feelings, as all-per\*adin5 
as the air which piisbts from the iiovel to the palace, tn)ni the 
field to the factory, mid as k( only rapid in iu power to awaken, 
as the beacon fires which spoke from hill to hill in the nnigh 
old days of tlie bow and the spear. We should have to consider 
— nor is the 8ul)jcct unworthy of philosopliieal anah'sis — how far 
the I>alln<l is aristocratic; a thing belonging to Tradition, and 
cominaiulod by Authority, which passed from the haq) of the 
noble's minstrel to the lip of the dejx iidcnt clnirl ; — how far the 
Song is more essentially popular ; an utterance of thoughts, feel- 
ings and afl'eetions, for a class possessing no more measured fonns 
of expression : but such investigations would tend towards con- 
troversy rather than anecdote, imtil the tinkling of the harp- 
strings was drowned in the angry sound of polemical di^ntatioii. 
Let us then leave untouched the great strife between Royalty and 
Democracy ; — the great contrast between past holydavs of sillEai 
tronbadours and the present work-days of niseontenteo mechanies 
and drooping peasants. There is enough and to spare for the 
gatherer m the field of popular Song, without anv necessity for 
him to dig down to any root of bitterness, or to lay hand upon 
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any flower which is warded— -or, as some would phrase it, gar- 
landed — ^by thorns. 

The first tluDg tiiat strikes us im looking into these ^ Chants 
et CSiansons " m France, is a nationality not to be matched. 
Bany GomwalTa aaaertiotty in the Preface to bis exquisite Tolmne 
of English Songs, that ^ England is singularly banreo of son^ 
wnters," is tme as rmrds many of the Tarieties contained in 
this Anthology. For S we had to edit a work corresponding to 
the one before us, what stores would there renuun for us,-— were 
Dibdin laid on one side, as too exclusively a dass^poet, and 
when we had selected the one or two old ballads wbuh might 
pair off with " Le Comte Orry and " Gen^vi^ve de Brabant" 
of the French collection? The .Miller who lived "on the river 
Dee,-— ^" Old King Cole,''— " Tin Old English Gentleman,"— ^ 
the more modem Black Eyed Susan,'' and Rule Britannia,*" 
(the last, by tlie way, written by a Scot, as was also Ye Ma- 
riners of Engiandf") would leave a serious vacancy in our trea- 
sury, and compel us to begin to think of including the Henrys 
and Emmas of the VauxhaU Ballad, or the sickly but sweet 
drawing-room ditties of Haynes Bayly. For the table-songs of 
Captain ^^ orris were, in their day, no more universally popular, 
in tlie French acceptation of the word, than the tea-table lyrics 
of that master of English jingle—cfood-natiirpd and clcvor James 
Smith. Then Robert Burns, and Joanna liaillie, and Walter 
Scott, and James Hogg, and Thf>!na8 Moore. a?id Charles Wolfe, 
and George Darley, — each of whum has enriched British song, 
(to Barry Cornwall honourable allusion has been already ma le,) 
are none of them English by birth ; — still less so in the sense iliat 
Pannard, and Vade, and Desaugiers were French. Tlie allusion 
to the folly of the hour as it flies — the introduction of [mrticular 
localities and ju rs(nis— is wanting to their lyrics, high as they 
stand in the seale of poetr>\ Where are our songs of the 
Thames, and uf Covent Garden, and of Hyde Park I Nelson, 
on his column, is silent; — George the Third taketh off his hat 
to the Opera House; and caracoles perpetually on his charger, 
but as mutely as if London offered no occasion i'or pa^quin^ades, 
and was as changeless and quiet and rectangular as a Quaker 
city. We are a poetical — we shall become a musical — but we 
never have been a Bingiug people, like the Irish, the Scotch, and 
the WMl We have plenty of wit, plenty of character, plenty 
of inn in our atreete ; mit they do not ran mto rhyme or melody, 
eke we ahonld long ago have had our own VaMaanlle Theatre ; 
and a Vestria, inatoM of captivating her thoosanda by war^ 
hiing quaint and elegant conoeita by Herrick unintelligifale to 
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nine out of ten amon^ the listeners— or sentimental nambv- 
pamby about broom-girls and "Zurich's fair waters," — wonid 
have been enn^turing her t^is of thousands by our version of 
this Royal Progress, or the other fashionable mode. The nearest 
approach in popular song to the tbemcs of the hour, has been 
made by Mr. .fobn Parry in his inimitable comic exbibitions. 
But the chami of these nas Ixjen largely musical ; and the v^y 
limited range of topics by whirh he could appeal to sympathy, 
may be seen in the fact, that aiier liaMiio: dealt with the requi- 
sitions exjiecterl in a Governess, tlie terrors of a Musical Wife, 
the feminine inauia for Berlin Wool, and one or two like in- 
sipidities, he hiis been driven to the less matter-of-fact tales and 
topics, which "age cannot wither nor custom stale,^ — the old 
legends of tlie Child's l^^^e^y Librar)-. 

But even in the points where this gay bot)k n<Trees with other 
popular collections, a welcome individuality is to he found. We 
are for " French of Paris," not of " Stratford attc IkAse," and 
relish our neighbuurs' poetry, their memoirs, their corresp* •lulences 
— nay, even their drama — in proportion as it is pure of lureigii in- 
fluences. Let us turn to any German collection of popular songs 
for an instant, to illustrate our meaning by contrast. There we shall 
find none of the " piquante folic" and ** ingenieuse malice" which 
are annoimced in the French publisher's preface — there, ha[)pily, 
bo confronted with none of the couplets qui se rattachent au 
genre hasard6." But if we compare the two in the article of love 
songs and diivakesque baUads— sentimental and romantic poetty 
— 4he result on the side of the Fr^ch would be, a deficiencj in 
i^baSL simplicity of expression, homely tenderness^ and fancy at 4»ioe 
earoest and capricious, which distinguish the German singers, and 
have not been assuredly to be found for the last hundred years 
on the Gallic bank of the Rhine, however genially they may have 
thm flourished in the days of the professors of the gai tcienee. 
The best of Millevoye's or Victor Hugo's lyrics (we exclude Benn- 
geras totally beyond reach of the parallel) has but an operatic and 
coquettish and factitious air, if it be placed beside one of Uhland*s 
ballads — nay, or one of the earlier songs of Heine ; who, len^jade 
that he is ! has of late agonized himself to become as sarcastic and 
as negative, as the most ironical and bitter of the eowndsionnaire 
dramatists, feuilletm philosophers. But the generic diflerenee 
of tone between the singers of the two countries in subjects of a 
like cast, vrill possibly present itself most forcibly by aid of an 
illustration. The following lyrics, purposely selected at random, 
are freely imitated rather than paraphrased, and cannot be put 
fbrth without our seriously requesting the reisMler to aoc^t them 
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9M attenmtBy and not timslatioiis. The fiist is from a cheap and 
popular Oennaa collection : — 

Sir Uluich. 

Who makes in the forest so weary a moan ? 

** O Lhou daughter of niv age! 

O noY odIv, only child I* 
With the church befb touing in a deep and solemn tone, 
And the kinsmen and the maidens, all sorrowful to see ; 
^* My Fbwer for ererraore is gone I — Ah me 1 Ah me !" 

The Knight would ride home, though the King's board was set, 

To the daughter of his age, 

To his only, only child . 
And this was the welcome his hoary haira met. 

From the kinsmen and the maidens all sorrowful to see; 
'* The Flower for evermore is gone ! — Ah me ! Ah me 

Set down yonder bier — never heed for the rain ; 

O thou daughter of my age, 

O my only, only chM ! 
TIici c were none half so fair — let iiu look on he r aL,Min!" 
And the kinsmen and the maidens wt-re sorrowiHl lo see; 
•* My Flower for evermore is gone ! — Ah me ! Ah me V* 

He raised her pale garland, with death in his smile, 
** O thou daughter of my age, 
O my only, only child !' 
And he kissed her — his stout heart was broken the while^ 
And the kinsmen and the maidens were sorrowfiil to see ; 
The Flower for e?er more is gone !»Ah me ! ah me 1*' 

The sonir of Roland, — the well-known romance of " Le jeune 
et beau Duiiols," made onr own by Sir Walter Scott, — the long- 
v\in<l('d leg^jiid of the Countess dc Saulx, pathetically formal as 
some antique middle-age effigy in coif and nill', artuid ns no 
parallel to the mournful melancholy of the verses we have so 
imperfectly imitated. And even if we leave the highways of 
French popularity to produce aomething like a companion ditty, 
we cannot but feel how wide a stream of traditions, modes, and 
morak, separatea the one land from the other: as we read — 

The La dye's Banq(;£T. — After Millevoye. 

Tell me, thou peasant, what Lord abideth 

In yon tall towers on the mountain height ?" 
From the Holy Land n<=; he homeward rideth, 

Saith g^allant Yvain, tlie nunstrel KniLrlit. 
** The chief of Ravenna, dwells he yonder ?** 

*' Speed well, Sir Pilgrim !'* (the cinirl laughs low,) 
** There's only a warder frailer and ibnder. 

Whose Lord to the East, forsooth, must go/'— 
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Saith TvaiD, To Hennon, tbrough dread and danger, 
My faith it was sworn, and it kept aliall be ; 

And a Queen, could she stoop to the sunburnt stranger, 
Would meet no reply, save * Qrand Merei V " 

Sound the trumpets — the drawbridge is ready : 

Enters the Knight, and the Dwarf, before, 
Leadeth him in to the lonely lady : 

'* Yvain !** — " Hennosa !*' — ** We meet once more ! 
Of thy death, sweet friend !— of thy death they told roe I 

Of a new love spake to my heart of stone ; 
And then to Ravenna's T orn they sold me. — 

My hand to another i — mv hand alone ! 
I am thine own maiden, as purely, as wholly, 

As wiieii we parted beneath the tree : 
Great Heaven bear witness! hear. Angels holy!** 

Joyous the Champion cried, '* Grand Merci V* 

Pass the slow hours; with a feast she greets him. 

Royally, richly the tables shine ; 
Golden the throne where by her*s she seats him, 

Burning his glance, as he pours tlie wine. 
** Patience !" she blushes, ** till twilight hide us. 

And tlie Ave tolls for a bright day gone; 
No earthly chances shall then divide us, 

Thou, mine for ever !— 1, thine alone ! 
Pledge me, meanwhile, in a tender sadness 

To old bonds broken, and hearts set free 
Saith the Knight — t pledge thee in triumph and gladness. 

And thine eyes shall answer me, ' Qrand Merci /' ** 

She tastes the wine — and the groblet steaming 

From her white hands taking, he draineth deep ; 
Wliat mean dark mists through the chamber streammg? 

And the icy chills to his heart that creep ? 
From the Ladye's eye, too, is bright life fleethig, 

And she smUes, though her Hp few words can frame ; 
'* There was but one grace*cup for such a meeting— > 

To drown all sorrow— to ward off shame. 
I am true to my Lord ; I am true to my lover—" 

And a clay-cold kiss to his brow gives she ; 
'Tis the first — *tis the last — and the love dream's over ; 

And be greeteth Death with Grand Merci /*' 

There is no need to ransack our English stores further to Tvork 
out the comparison. Few who glance at the above will avoid per* 
ceiving how fieur more operatic is the taste of the Ifttter than of tlie 
fmner specimen. Ja it true, as aom^ writer has said, thai the 
Freiu^ are only Dfttiifalivliai they have todo with theconveDtioii- 
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alisms of life? — that their Chivalry shone brii^htcist at the court? 
— while the Knighthood of more romantic natioiiis was best at home 
in the depths of old forests where wandering Unas were to be de- 
fended, or among " antres vast" where dragons lurked ! Is it 
Imey thttfe the kemieb of the Rue de Bae» for which De Stael so 
hmgnlehed, are the streams of their fivelieet uispmtion! — ^that the 
orange trees at Versullea are fuller of thoughts for song than 
the Mdest forest, or river-side avenue? We must hot tue the 
peasant haOads of remote districts eoUected by a Villemarque 
or a Socivestre« as in part answering this (question. Thej belong 
to an insdated dass» to another age; and if gathered now-a-days, 
it is as curiosities, and not as our own rustic hys of wood and 
stream, for all the nation to sing. At least, certain it is that 
no Parisian collection of popular songs we have ever seen, eon- 
tains anything to match the picturesque ditties with which oar 
" Warblets'' and "Delights" are so thickly be- flowered. Maigol 
ia-*for aigument's sake — as natural as Mary; but the one 
breathes out her love over a pan of chestnuts, or a hearth lit up 
by burning brain ; while the other must have a trysting tree^ 
a haycod£, or a bean field, for her back-ground. Charles (or 
Charlemagne) !s, we hope for humanity's sake, quite as dispoeed 
to be brave and true as even an English Henry, — but the scene of 
his constaiiry is a jardin de danse, or the topmost retreat of a 
Boulevard theatre, — in pince of the river side " all under the 
willow tree." J.ook at a Fi oneh actor on the staci^fN — what im- . 
ture ! Look at a French sportsman dandinant across a turnip 
field, — what atiectatimi ? We had well nigh declared our neiirh- 
Ijoiirs had never a landscape painter — save Watteau — when there 
occurred to us, by way of exer jitiun, the niiiiies of Moucheron, 
and of Claude, — but the ktst pauited his Italian reminisc* iiies. 

From what has been said, the sentimental and open-air school 
of readers, wlio have been used tn coitifDrt their souls with the 
healthy ditties of Hums and Joanna liailiie, or to fancy them- 
selves unsophisticated when enjoying "The Meeting of the 
Waters," or ** By that Lake," will be disj)osed to treat the 
French song par exct Hence as a heartless, tawdry thing — of 
the town, townish — in which no one of healthy taste can find a 
moment's pleasure. We hope the day of such imperfect sym- 
pathies is passing away ; and that many, at least, will not 
deny the humanity or the poetry of the popular songs of FVanee, 
because of their modish gay ety — ^nor their heart, because it ^>esks 
sometiines in a tone of railfery. Apait from the question of 
naliooal temperament^ manners, orgsnixation, constantly tending 
towafds the piouant in every form» — Satire is not always the 
Uoodteas, nnldding creature* which some lovers of love'* (to bor- 

▼OL. m. — ^RO. II* K K 
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row Tem^aon's definition of the poet) wodd reprcaont it. Then 
may be many bold and baming spirits who dare indicate tbor 
griefs in no otiier form. We have always found aa much of the 
tragedy of intense feeling in the great soliloquy of Beanmarobais' 
Figaro^ as in whole acts full of pompous woe and tenor, whieh 
have dntwn tears from millions. The touches of nature, tend^ 
inesBf and swoot recollection, which B^rsnger contrived to throw 
into some of his bitterest and most concentrated asBaoHs on his 
political opponentSy were not casual, nor were they uttered with- 
ottt sinking deep. So, too, in the careless anacreontica of D^saii- 
giers — ^low as we are dhqpoeed to rate all table effumons of philaa- 
thropy and remembrance— gentle feeling and gracious courtesy 
sometimes lurk behind a biting refrain. It is poor work, we 
concede, to see the Virtuef? keci inof such dubious company, and 
masquerading (as it were) in tinsel robes, lest their o\^ti chaster 
ganiitnrc bo laughed at ; but the deceit is less harmful than the 
prevalent affectation of the time, which is to ajipeal to every 
coarse appetite, to every lawless and unbridled desire, by pnv 
fessinf;^ philanthropy, and tolerance, and large-mindedness, and 
exliibiting crime in darkly fascinating colours, and with all ita 
mitigations of temptation and circumstance. 

The ** Chansons et Chants," then, appear to us honestly 
natural, as well as national : — often free, often impudent, cotton 
coquettish — but mostly genuine. Who, for inst^mc e, that has 
ever smelt a French wood-fire, or stepped a Houlevard's lengthy 
but must recognise the perfect truth of such a picture of I'lit is 
at live o'clock in the morning, as the well-known one which gay 
Desaugiers has left I — a ditty, by the way, which would severety 
tiT the skill of a Moore or a Father Prout in versification ; but 
which as a piece of street jingle, has always seemed to us unpa- 
ralkled for its vivacity, and the number of pictures contained in 
a small comDaas. Even J oanna BaiQie^a exquisite ** Good Night " 
in The Pnantom,"— even James Smith's whimsioal poem on 
the disaffreement between mortal surnames and natur es b o t h so 
often rewred to for a like afflueneOf do not surpass it. And the 
gay English lyrist^ though no iron heart, as his surrivors have 
manv a pleasant reason to remember, was not equal to tlie 
toudies of darker punting, indispensable to a true picture of a 
great city, which so natur^ly relieve the light and bustle of the 
F K n cl 1 morning piece. In this particular vein, Desaugiers is hardly 
rivalled amongst the chafuommen* Pannard often equals him, as 
Ihr as sparkle and maliee are concerned — ^but falls short in the 
l^rtide, feeling. The name of this last wit reminds us that any 
one curious in ocm^aring our own, with foreign mamifaetureSi can 
hardly be better made aware of the state of our po|inlar treamy 
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ikan by comparing the mock hravuras and burlesques, which 
vera fomerly Tented in ridieole of the musical drama by our 
Hioet m»o?6d iatirieal ifaymeeten— inth the vftudefviUJst'B *^ Les 
Merreiilee de rOp^ra." The former could hardly too aoon be 
Ibrgotten for their bcoftd and often vulgar folly, — the kttw finds 
its place, one hundredand ten years after it ms written, in a eol- 
ieotion of popnlar songs and baUads» and deserves perpetuation 
for its neatness and egprU^ and the sldll with wlueh the absiv- 
dities of its theme are assembled. And to as, the piquancy of 
the mockery is made none the less by the fiu^t, thatj in q>ite of 
the satirist's ridicule, spmred by fears for the continuance of his 
own mystery,*' — the Grand Opera of France remains the most 
magnificent of spectacles ; wliile tlio vaudeville theatres of the 
homeeard continue to be the palladia of neat repartee and sau<nr 
political allusion, even unto this day ! It is a lesson by which 
parodists and those given to the attempt of writing down what 
they fear^— or do not understand — might profit. 

flaring stumbled, for illustration's sake, in these Chants et 
Chansons,'* on Pannard, we must lineer with him yet an instant: 
not precisely because wo rate him as nighly as his contemporaries 
and countrymen ; not that wo join in Favart's untranslatcable 
mot of praise, b}' saying that he " chansonna le vice et chanta la 
vertu for we fear that he had but a bon vivant's |)hilanthroj)y — 
only those notions of rcs}>onsibility which earn for their owner tlie 
praise of beinnr no one's enemy but his own." Pannard was as 
fond of his bottle as Steele and Sheridan ; as careless of fame and 
pinjM rtv as the most slipshod son of the stas^e, Tt w^as but a 
lame amends for such an one to take leave of the world, as a 
writer of Religious Moralities — and there wa^ probably small real 
merit in his life beyond what sufficed to him to retain his friends. 
AmonjT these w;us Marmontel, who, when the Mercnre wanted 
" copy," would seek him out, and say, *' V.i^m J'annard, you must 
give us some verses." — ** Look," on one occasion replied the 
nonchalant vaudevillist — " look in my wig-box." Alaiinontel 
drew thence a handful of rumpled papers stained with wine. 
*' The stamp of genius," was the songster's explanation. From 
such a source, small encouragement to rirtue could flow: a 
hommopathic dose, at best, suited to French stomachs, and 
wrapped up in gold leaf. For, indeed,^ irom the days of St. 
Louis downwards, it has seemed impossible to any among our 
neighbours rating themselves one step intellectually higher than 
the esprit epicier^ to accept the smulest truth, unless it were 
sent forth with a cocked hat and a walking cane.^^ Their veiy 
preachers were not wholly guiltless of arranging their thunder in 
eaups de thiAtrt^ when they wished to terrify royal sinners; — the 
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Bneydope^Bto found no engine of aesMilt agunet Thrane wad 
Altar,8oniiBeliievott8aethei»/eMdoiirff« And thong^ the wiadcm 
of the foUowin? doee not rise nnidi abore the sfenf^ aentbnent 
of Joeeph Snmoe, it would poenUy have never got into ciradn^ 
tion amoi^f the great pnMie m any onieter garb. At all eventa^ 
the apecimen ia worth giving, aa illiiBtrating an i^horistic and 
paendiMnoniliaing vein in French popidar 8ong» to which we have 
not yet adverted. One or two of the original fltanun are omitted, 
aa not worth the trouble of tranalation. 

Luca AVD UauKB* 

Mars and Love, on sea and land, 

TViumph both, and both commaiid : 

This is where the two agree 
Ooe by thunder works his wiU, 
Sweetness is the other's skill : 

Here the pair part companie. 

Mark how thief aud tailor live, 
Both on goods of others thrive : 

This is how the rogues agree, — 
One doth rob by stripping bare, 
Ooe by clothing warm and rare : 

Here the two part companie. 

Love adventure, pica of law. 
On our coffers stioii<::Iy draw, 

And Lo laji bulh agree : 
Lose the first, and thou shalt eaio ; 
Wb the next— What loss and pain I 

There the two part companie. 

Paris will for Helen grieve, 
Adam inakes complaint of Eve : 

Thus the sutierin^^ pair agree. 
One — of maiden deaf anci blind, 
Oiie — of iadv thrice too kind ; 

So the fools part companie. 

Sighing swain, and sportsman good. 

Seek their pleasure in the wood: 

Thus in pastime both agree. 
Silly boy — of traps take care ! 
Jolly hunter, set thy snare, — 

And, for this, part companie. 

BlosBoms die if air is blown,*— 
Brsathe oa Honour, and 'tis gone : 
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Thus the fragile tilings a^ee. 
But the year new flowers shaii hrifig, 
Honour comes not bock wHh Spring*— 

Dying they part compttiie I 

Key of iron, key of gold, 

Force alike the strongest hold ; 

Thus, in might, the two agree ;— 
One with warUke gait and din, — 
Hush ! no sound ! — the other's in ! 

They, in deed, part compauie. 

Childhood smooth, and bearded Age, 
Will no gallant*s love engage : 
Thus do Life's extremes agree. 

Sweet Fifteen's too yonnc: to care; 
Sixty liath no time to spare : 
Here the pair part companie. 

Parrot, — in Garrick's part, 
Both reheane their task by heart: 
Here the nois^ knaves agree,*— ' 

Only, let not this be missed, 
One s the cat-call — t'other hissed t 
There the two part companie. 

Critic just, and satirist. 
Errors of their time resist — 

And in calling stem agree ; 
A reforms the most perverse, 
O— by outrage makes them worse : 

So their deeds part companie I 

The collection is rich in specimens of point, perhaps keener 
than the above. There is *' Le Plaisir dcs Rois, et le Roi des 
PJaisirs" — in which, beside the truths and truisms of universal 
Implication, the same vaudevillist, Pfinnnrd, doubtless intendcrl 
to insinuate liis view of the diversioiiij oi Louis Quinze. There is 
Favart's Les Portraits a la Mode," in wiiich too, beside the 
contrast between times present and times past, the comedian 
contributed his morsel of special patiro to the popular current of 
acrimonious ridicule vented agaiiist an economical and mn)opular 
minister, M. Silhouette. To this class, too, belongs " Le.s Rare- 
t6s" — an enumeration of prodigies by M. La^iKjtte Houdart — 
bat neither so insipid nor so uver-tolerant as fully to justify the 
title of " Btin[^^le^>s bee," applied to him by some partial friend, in 
love with a temjier which neither Rousseau nor Madame Dacier 
could provoke into bitter language. — lu this section uf the Po- 
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pillar Songs of 1 niiice it would not be hard nor unprofitable to 
loiter. For the moment, however, abstracting them from all the 
personal allusions and anecdote which trick them with the social 
history of the time, we must content ourselves with remarking, 
that in this aection we may challenge comparisou on the strength 
of smne^M^iftfc bett^ storeB of resource than we could draw upon, 
by way of matching the ballads descriptive of town life to which 
we have already alluded. Dibdin and Captain Morris have given 
us moralities at least as profound as, and little less aereeably con* 
veyed than the above ; while the following verses, which we must 
recall to the reader for the honour of our country, are proof suffi- 
cient, that we have now a lyrist' who knows how to set Truth round 
with the true brilliants of Poetiy, in place of the sparkling paste 
of the Pabus Royal, which caught our eye in passing. 

** When friends look dark and cold. 
And maids neither Uuigh nor sigfa. 
And the miser proffers his gold, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 

0, therit it is time to look forward 

And back, like the hunted hare ; 
And to watch, as the little bird watches^ 
When the falcon is in the air* 

When the trader is scant of words. 

And your neighbour is rough or shy. 
And your banker recalls his hoards. 

Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O, theny ^c. jrc. 

Whenever a change ts wrought, 

And you know not the reason why. 
In vour own or an old friend's thought, 

Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O, Men, jrc. jrc.*' 

Barry Corhwall. 

It is siiTTly liardly needful to remark, that the burden of the 
alntvp al ijie removes it to the distauce from Pannard's^ of poetiy 

from crambo rhvnie. 

As closely connected with the above class, we cannot but 
advert to the 80u<;s picturing manners, in which thin |H)pnlai e-nl- 
lection is rich. Ancl here we may commend the prefatory intro- 
ductions, as written with ease and spirit, "Research was hardly 
needed — ^biace not a memoir, not a corrcbpondenco, not a | r. lace, 
of French origin durinjj the last himdred years, exi^^t.s, from whidi 
some alluaion to the modes of the time may not be extracted or 
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alembicated. Even to our more InHtructeci selvt^s, the songs o# 
this order suggest reiniiiiscence, anecdote, and speculation beyond 
the possibility of introduction, unless our pages wore as elastic aa 
the tent of rari IJaiuni. How does ** La Cour ordinaire d*une 
Femim , d'extremcnicnt bonuc Compagnie/' attributed to Beau- 
marchais, recall the days when the Parisian lady announced her 
** vapeurs*' to be as completely a necessity and a privilege of her 
life, as a box at the Opera, — or a pantin to play with while the 
Abb^ and wits of the circle told the last folly of Loraud, or 
ftlmiggcd their shoulders at Rousseau's last display of flmtio 
irritabiliijr ! — How do the three ** Amphigouris,'" by Vade, (for 
the meaning of which name, cousult the Encyclopaedia of Jargon) 
recall a stiU more seoseless folly on the part of the nei^est 
talkers of the woridy-^uamely, their pleasure in the most absurd 
and nonsensical combinations, where the wit lay in the quantity, 
not in the quality of the burlesque! — odd enough, by the way, to 
find this mode among a people, whose critics have called for ^* an 
ounce of civet** for themselves, and strait waistcoats for the 
English ; shocked to ajponies by the mathematically impossible 
nonsense of our pantomimes. And who can avoid remarking, how 
completely the days of these aimless frivolities are gone ? — peac^ 
to tneir butterfly dust! — ^when we come to the ballads of the 
Empire, with all its strange uptumings — w ith its days when Gene- 
rals wives and Financiers* daughters, did they try eversohard to 
imitate the afiectations of the light-hearted, ignorant, graceful, 
selfish Duchesses of the ancien regime, only fell into extravagances 
as savage as they were absurd, — and, like the gambades of the 
ass in the fable, as melancholy as they were savage. To an- 
notate upon these songs from the pages of our few English 
tourists who undei-stood the French, — our Walpoles and Swln- 
burncs, — would in itself occujty an article; were we even to sto|) 
short of our own tinie, and refrain from comparing the lionncs of 
Louis Philippe's court with the hooped and puwdered playuiates 
of Mario Antoinette, or the sparkling l)evy who fluttered round 
the sprightly and ill-starred Duchesse de Berri scarce a score of 
years acfo. 

For like rca<=^nris, we can but allude, in a few words, to the por- 
traits of popular cliar;ict( rs which these songs display , — whether 
it be the **Savetier" of old time, whust^: ti ade. carried on in the open 
air, was enlivened by quips and cranks, makiiiL;* the son of Crispin 
a well-beloved character in French Comedy ; — whether it be the 
**Tulipe" of the army ;— Uiat red-coated rascal, whose misdeeds 
were sung with that sort of joyous pride, which used to attach 
itself to the followers of trumpet and drum— false gloriea of a past 
time, now dolefully fading in the light of common-day sense and 
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benevolence ! Then tlwre fa « Ia bdle Boarbamiaiae' luid her 
history ; and that immedfate predeoeesor of Robert Maeair^ 
Cadet RousseUe, the type of demoraliied rogaeiy ; of whom, and 
of his succeeeor, moA uaAi be said, throwing no false light «n 
fVeneh popular motab^-did we not hold that the work of expo- 
auie fa aa naaidouB aa it fa aaltitaiy,and therefore should neitaer 
be undertaken lightly, nor l^htly completed. The Tar, the 
CountiT Bumpkin of our streeta and cheap theatrea, '*The 
Channmg Woman" of our polite saloons, are but, inpomt of art, 
figurea coarsely drawn and palely coloured, in compaiison with 
t£e above TivaciouB exponente of Parisian life and aociety. It is 
wondei€ul that none of our skilful translators and versifiers, who 
Imve bent " the Groves of Hlamey" into Greek, and given to the 
gentle insipidities of Mra. Blackwood and Mr. Haynes Bayly 
a Macaronic fluency — to say nothmg of the myriad imita- 
tators of B^ranger, Kbmer, &c. &c. — sliould have tried to 
illustrate French manners in England, by rendering some ot tbcs>e 
chanusierfatic ditties. The ta^^k of iii/ui2r is pleasant in 
proportion as the difficulties to Ire overcome are great. 

So much for the narrative bailad, the song of descriptive 
imagery, what — till we find a better definition — may ho cMh\ 
the didaetic lyric, and the portrait in riiyine. ^V> are glad to 
leave untouched that section of the balla<k in popular acceptance 
ainon;^ our neighbours, which, in subject and treatment, comes too 
near the irreverent familiaritit^s of the old Monki^lt Mystery, 
not to jar most unpleasantly on our feelings — especially when ex- 
hibited in such utterly unsuitable companionship. But, l)esides 
all these, the collection of French popular songs has also its la\-s 
more exclusively poetical — its Romances. It would have been 
strange if some of the melodies which have been poured out by 
the thousand from the days of Mondonville down to those of 
Moiijiou, had not been set to words worth remembering whiSl 
the music was forgotten. The style has somewhat gone out of 
favour. The taste for the songs of Schubert which Nourrit Intro- 
duced, has somewhat mystified and sophisticated the moefbl 
simplicity of the musical dialogues between berger and Mr^cre, 
where the composer never thought of unusual modulations and 
nicely contrived accompaniments — ^but only of a pretty tone — it 
mattered little whether new or old. The Tme Glorioua Days (by 
courtesy) have swept away Lvndar and FamckttU^ and Am 
i^Ammar^VDsi replaced them with more violent ponular lavonrstes^ 
anchaa ^^La Marque d^Amaegui," and ^^Gastibeia,^ whoeeatoiy 
Victor Hugo has told, and Duprez sings so finely as to elevate a 
few ballad verses to almost the dignity of a tra^dy. Still the old 
ffmoMC* retains * certain value andpopuhurityt if omy as a piece of 
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Bad the **' Pteuwn'B Oariand" miist Indiide exMOfkB of 
it. We care little whetlier tlie one- we are attempting tu para- 
phraae be the beat or the woiBt — bat the nane appended to it 
Baa» to the moBMnt, a peculiar intereat to the Londoner; and he 
irifl not daap ptof o onr taate in adeotion, when he knowa tluit 
the lollonrinff owe thdr parentage to the wierable fiwDd and 
Moirar of the Doke of Bocdeanx :-- 



Siuilcth so rare ! 
Hoioe ! — My love is on thy shore. 
For evermore ! 

Dost remember how our mother 

Oft our cottage fire beside, 
filesied the mai leu and her brother. 

In her 1 1 cart's pride ? 
And they smoothed her silver \i9U 

^\ iLb tender prayer. 

Doit remember, still, the palace 
Hanging o'er the river Dorc ? 
And tliat piant of the valieys, 

Tiie Moorish tower, 
Where the btll, at dawnuig gray, 
Did waken day ? 

And the lake with trees that hide it 

Where the swallow skimmeth low? 
And the slender reeds beside it, 

That soft airs bow ? 
How the sunshine of the West 
Loved it4i calm bt cct^st ! 

And Hel^ne, that one beloved 

Friend of all my early hours, 
How through greenwood we two roved, 

Playing with flowers? 
Listenmg at the old oak's feet, 

How two hearts beat ! 

Give me back my oaks and meadowe, 

And my dearly loved Hel^ne; 
One and all are now but shadows 
Bringing strange paui : 



Aft£k Chateaubriand. 

How my heart is ever turning 

To my distant birth-place fair — 
Sister, in our France, the morniog 




For evermore ! 
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This is one <^ a ibooaand — ^though M. Chateftulmand might 
not thank tia for the compliment ; — something more earnest^ it 
may be, than the ffenenditv of its daas, and m ita original lan- 
guage of a bointuiil simplicity, which we at least are miable to 
render in English. Far, far, however, does the best and most 
poetical among such like Froneh canzonets linger behind our 
own of similar strain. In maintaining this assertion, we will 
allow the whole troubadour race to come into the field---whetiier 
as introduced to us through the medium of Miss CosteUo's grace- 
ful interpretation, or in the naif and old-&shloned elegance of their 
original language. Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Herrick, Waller, 
are names we may appeal to, fearing nothing, to convince the 
most prejudiced of our neighbours, that if they exceed us in the 
song as a satire, a picture, or a lesson, we distance Uiem in the 
song as a poem : — coming to our own days, the result of the 
parallel would be no less certiun. 

We are bold to record this assertion, as consistent with the 
fullest appreciation of the beauties of the greatest of French 
poets — by whom we mean B^rangcr ; and who is also the greatest 
of French song-writers — in his onn vein, unapproachable. To 
omit him, in this discursive sketch, wore tn leave out Hamlet's 
part with a venc;priiiec : to discuss his peculiar charms, liowever, 
would lead us into inevitable breach of vow — which was, not to 
broach controversy. It is the very circonstance oi his songs which 
enables us not to fear so formidable a rival. Th<' hrst among 
them arc political. The romance ot the (ireat Usurpci s career, 
— tiie iascination by which he enthralled all who appiuached 
him, as marvellous as if the ring of Charleraague had by magic 
chance dropped on hi.^ thiorer, — the picturesque circumstances of 
his dreary exile and slow decease, — tinge with self-consistent and 
all-pervading coloui^s, whether it be grave or mocking, every line 
of the poet's verse. His Kpicureanism, his pathos, his Utopian 
dreams, his tender remembrances, are all of The Empire. And 
now, though no Methuselah, he seems to stand alone in his sen- 
timent and his sincerity — has lived to see the Sorcerer s spell 
powerless, and his name coldly spoken : — nay, and the very re- 
turn of his ashes to that France, for which his brilliant and 
meteoric part had been placed, attended with little more solem* 
nity and little more enthusiasm than the newest opera-pageant I 

There is, again, the less need for the reviewer to dweu upon 
B^anger's peculiar beauties, inasmuch as they ha?e been again 
and again brought before us b} English translators. Ever)' pe- 
riodi<»l, ten years ago, had its own version of the ^* Fairy and 
the Tailor," or of the Shepherd and the Falling Stars," or of 
the Grandmother who remembered Le petU Caporal, Among 
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tfiooo H were wroog not to specify the clever and wlumsical, 
though somefwhat too free-and-eaBy paraphiaaeeof Fath^ Piout, 
The ap[>eaianee of his polyglott versions marks a period in our 
poeM4»l Jiterature ; and the anecdote is worthy of being pei^ 
petoated among the ^ Coriosities of Literatm«^* that some of 
his em&ys in foreign paraphrastic rhyme are so iSdicitous, (we 
must specify the French r^roduction of MoCMre's *^Oo where 
Glory waits thee/*) as to have led to a serious discnasion in no on- 
diatingnished circle, of the possibility of the banter by which they 
were framed having some ground of reality — and the Anacreon 
of Ireland having, in very deed and truth, availed liimself of the 
obscure verses of some old French maker" for form, idea, and 
sentiment ! — It is needless to remind the reader that Mr, Mar 
honey's versions of B^i-anger were too entirely ad libitum and 
paraphrastic to allow the possibility of a moment's similar specu* 
lation on their accowit. 



The name of Father Prout, and this passing mention of trans-' 
lators in general, brina^s us not unnaturally to the second work 
at the head of this article. Some notice of a liritish poet in 
France comes in as a natural appendix to the above remarks on 
the French songsters in Ent^land. These are days of inter- 
chani^re to which the guardiaiki of jsiihlic taste are boun^l to 
advert. No one conversant with the iiresent state of France and 
Gennany can have failed to remark a condition of literary 
afikirs, which, considered in conjunction with the popular sj)irit 
of the two cuuniries, seems anomalous. This is an increasing 
popularity of fcjreign authors, contemporaneous with an increase 
of an active — in the case of France, a menacing — nationality. 
In the abbeiice uf any coniiiiiuiding original genius, the Gennan 
people seem nevertheless determined tu assert their own indi- 
viduality witli a vigour horn of social progress and ])rosperity. 
A school of painting has risen within the last twenty years, 
which may challenge Europe : the musicians are rallying round 
their country's standards, and making haste to expel from their 
Opera-houses the foreign Aubers and Bossmis, who have seduced 
so many from their attegiance. There is arising a call for a dra- 
matist vrho shall reproduce the triumphs of Goethe and Schiller ; 
while, in the popular lyrists* a fervid love of hearth and home^ 
apart from politicai enthusiasm, quickens and glows. Yet the 
reprints of English, and the circulation of F^nch books, do not' 
dimm i^ in number; and the poets find it to their account to. 
translate English verses, as weU as to issue odes and songs and 
sonnets <^ their own : this, too, in spite of a daily mcreasing dilfu- 
aoD of the English language. In Heir Freiligrath^s small volume. 
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which'IiaB established his repntation omoDg Uie fint poeia of iiia 
landy we shall find, in company with his mngiilar and highly 
coloured African lyrics, not only a venioii of Uolm^'s ^ Aa- 
oioot Mariner/' but slighter paraphrases firom Bnrna, and Mrs. 
Hemans, and Madame Desbord^ Valmore. Nay, eften AUred de 
Musset's coxcombical ode to the Moon — with uwt moat abaord 
of absurd simileB» in whioh Diana is made to appear "aur ]e 
olocher jatmif'* 

Conune nn point aur nn i,'* — 

haa been ihoiighti worthy of naturaliation ! 

Bnt the ease ia yet more curionaly atriking as rega r d s France. 
How this poor isbuid haa been beUboored as perfide AIbioD»*^ 
m the Joumalaof that eoimtr^» — how the phlegmatic Briton haa 
been scowled upon while passing along the streets, and talked at 
in the coflee-housea of Paria, — ^no one can be iraorant, who haa 
looked into a Gazette or crossed the Channel wiuiin the last three 
yean. Not a partial cloud has been peon tn darken our island, — 
not a mattering of thunder heard behind Dover clif&, — but one half 
of France has gone forth (aa it were) telescope in hand, triumph- 
ing in the coming storm ; not merely as funuahing an interesting 
study for philosophical observation, but as a matter of intimate 
personal self-gratulation. And yet rarely or nerer haa been 
English literature in greater request than during this period of 
Anglophobia; and not the ephemeral productions of the hour 
alone, nor those — such as the Nsorks of Byron — which were likely, 
by their jthilosojiliieal colour, to lie conp^enial to our neiq'hhourrs, — 
but our classics and choice \vriters. The French men of letters 
arc heginninjr to study our autliors in their own wav ; and the 
popular library which furnishes one subject for this article, niim- 
oers among its volumes, translation*^ from Goldsmith, Fk. Miu^^, 
Sterne, Miss lUn ney, Mrs. Inchbald — besides a notable evidence 
of curiosity — fur such, and none other, is M. de VVailly's version 
of the Poesies Completes do Kobert Buriis."** 

This is a very amusing book. VVho that lias an eye for tlie 
whimsical, can refuse a smile, on encountering the l^ovely I.ass of 
Ballochmylc, and Tarn Glen, and the thousand other lieidboys 
and milkmaids who gathered round the winter hearth at the 
•* Rockinp:;** or met among the riirs of barley** in autumn 
time, ambhiig an 1 hiuiling and mincing in their new attire? — and 
as little like their hearty homely selves, as the first national 
melodies which were tortured into Boieldieu''s piquant opera of 
La Dame Blanche,'' or the more recent balUl of '*La Sylphide,** 
resembled the genuine tunea of Scotland. The liteml conscien- 
tionanesa with wfaidi M. de WaUly haa ezeeated hb task, en- 
hances this air of oddity : not a harden hut is ezactly rendered 
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bj hha, — timA mne of them, it is neecDen to nemiiid the 
reader, are omy one step moxe mtelligiblef e?en to oiinelveB, 
than the GafaSn-caha" of Pannard's Jadls et Aujourd'hui" 
would he to the trolleia of The Old Eii|^ Geotlmaii,*' or 
When this old was new. 

To this detenniiiation of giving wofd for word— the graces of 
rhjpme and metrical symmetry are sacrificed. There was no 
hrmging ^ Green grow the Rushes O/' and ^ WhisUe o'er the 
iMve 011%" hito any Fkwch measm-e, according to this phm : and 

Cibly to reflect a spirit so utterly wild and peculiar and law- 
in any verse wmch should be endurable to Gallic eai»^ 
alwsys irritably sensitive to rhythm — ^would havebofBed the most 
consummate osan^onnier. Hence these lyrics are done into a 
limping prose; ''John Barleycorn" and Tarn 0*Shanter" 
alone having been thrust into metre. But in spite of this draw- 
back, the book itself — ^without any secondary tnought of the in- 
fiueiMes it may exercise, of the sympathy it betokens — is meri- 
torious as well as whimsical. M. de Wailly knows English veiy 
well — he had given proof of this in his ** Angelica Kauffinann," — 
and Scotch passably ; nnr is this mean praise, when we remember 
how manv of our own rcadors south of the Tweed must read 
Burns with a glossary. The rendering of " bower " (a lady's 
chamber), hy bvsrjnety" is the one only glaring misconception we 
have fomid un a casual examination ; and the following few lines 
will fail ly make good M. de Wailly's claim to an intimate com- 
prehension of a dithcult original — if not to a graceful or easy 
flow of versification or command of rliyiue. The reader will at 
once see that they are part of the jiuale to the ball in lurk 
Ailoway. 

** Comme Taheille en bourdonnaDt s^envole 
De la maiioii qu^un p&tie attaque et vole ; 
Comme let cUeos, du li^vre etmemlB n^t 
Jappeot apr^s, ciacl I'il leur part au nez; 

Comme la foule avec ardeur se rue, 
Quand " Au voleur!" retentit dans lame; 
Aiosi Mae;gy ventre k terre s'entuit, 
£t tout I'euter en hu riant la poufsuit. 

* Tarn, men cher T un ! Ah I quel cadeau de foire— 
Au feu d'eofcr grillei conirae uu hareng ! 
C'est bien en vain que ta Cathoe stleod 1 
Ls pavvre iemme I avant peu quel deboiie I 
Va de ton oiieiuit Maggie, avanoe dooc, 
Qesod tu seras pins t'k nMik du pent, 
Remue alors la queue ; use torci^re 
N'a pes Je droit de paaier la riviere i" 
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More intcrestincr, however, than ihv luaiiner of execution, m 
the want implied by the task being at all attempted ; or, if not a 
want, a willingness, at least, on the part of the French, to enter 
into, and sympathize with, manifestations and utterances of 
Fancy, the moat remote possible from thm own. Hitherto this lias 
not been the besetting weakness of our ne^bbonn. Shakspeare, 
Byrmi, (as we have said,) Scott, Ooethe, have heesk by turns 
deified 1^ them — because each, in bis turn, chaiMsed to be conge- 
nial to national taste. Now, it would seem as if our neig^iboins 
were beginning to seek for what is new and strange, for its sake, 
as mneh as for their own. From such a movement of healthy 
and liberal inquiry, nothing but good can accrue. While we are 
amused at tumrog over the prettily decorated leaves of the 
* Chansons et Chirnts," we are ^M. to see the whcdesome and 
manly Bums introduced among our neighbours. Who does not 
remember the interchange of courtesies between Teresa Pana 
and the Duchess ! For civility s sake, we will allow our neigh- 
boors to determine which party gives the gold pieces, uid whidi 
the aooms, on the present oocasion. 



Art. VI. — Waldeniar^ sununmd Seir, or the Viciorious. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Ingeuian, by a Lady. In 3 vols. 
London : Saunders and Otley. 1841. 

2. King Eric and the Outlaws; or the Throne, the Churchy and 
the People in the Thirteenth Century, Hy Iiiirenian. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, by Jane Frances Chapman. In 3 
vols. London: Longmans. 1843. 

To those who remember the long and early connection between 
Denmark and our own country, tlie im])ortant part which the 
Danes took in our earlier histuiy, and the lic^ht which the 
study of tlieir annals and fables is calculated to cast upon our 
own, it may seem strange that Danish literature should be so 
little cultivated, and indeed so little known, among us. 

There are, however, causes which have led to a feeling, un- 
justifiable indeed, but not tlie less therefore widely sj)rcad, 
that the indigenous literature of Denmark was hardly worth 
attention; aTid foremost among these must be ranked the 
unpatriotic taste which induced many Danes of great and 
acknowledged ability to write in German — such, for example, 
as Baggesen, who inflicted more injury on the literature of his 
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eountry by writing in a foreign tongue, than he did credit to 
it by the mere fact of his Danish birth. Of later years a 
brighter prospect has opened to the land of Canute the Great, 
and a yaloable store of prose and poetry is enriching its ver* 
nacalar tongae. Sefitt» toe mightiest of ul modem eneliaiilm 
-^Soott, who waved the wand of bis mi^ic power over all 
luda at once, and raised op everywhere acrowdfof followers, — 
is not withoDt bis disciples in Denmark ; and we are nowaboat 
to bring before the reader a notice of two works which occupy 
in thelSuiish literature, the placeof " Ivanhoe" and ** Waverley 
in our own* Ingeman, the chief of Dani^ novelists, is weH 
aware of what he owes to his great British leader, and kae 
been at some pains to develope the theory on which he has 
written. This tneoiy we propose to examine : — 

According to my new of the subject/' he temarkt, ** it is as im- 
possible that a delineation of a seriet of characters and events tdioeld 
Rise its poetic interest by closely adhering to facts, as it is certain that 
history and haman life contain a mine of poetic treasure and store of 
tboaght. If the eye of poetic fancy has the power not only of turning 
its gaze inward upon itself, but also of looking forth upon tlie vast and 
varied world without, hutnan litc will surely there be reflected in his- 
torical connection, as a continuous epos, as far truer poetry thaa any 
one given period can boast of having possessed.'* 

Against this we huve TiothlriLr to say: it is a theory, the per- 
fection of which in practice is to be found in Shakespeare; itniay, 
in fact, be condensed thus: — Stick to facts — for thonj^h they are 
stubborn thing?*, they are nevertheless more poetical than fiction. 
** Ail tliat may strike the unpoetical observer," continues Ino^e- 
man, "as unconnected, dull and insignificant, is real poetry 
when viewed in its connection and in its relation to human 
lite, of wliieh every human being is an epitome." He goes oil 
tu observe, that it is possible to regard even the darkest and 
most wretched ages in a poetic light ; and indeed we should say 
that precisely these ages were in themselves the most poetical, 
the most fertile in salient points — the most abundant in heroic 
rirtues and enormous cnuies — the very iuod and fuel of 
romance. Now, in order to avail himseli of these advantages, 
Scott boldly painted a domestic story, placed it as it were m a 
IraDiework of historical truth, and caused the creatures of his 
own bright imagination to glide among and hover around the 
ifesoscitated images of the mighty departed. He wove a 
mingled web of truth and fiction, whioh were nevertheless not 
eeo&unded. The history in Quentin Burward*' is as much 
hislory as it i» in the annals of ** Philip de €onmines'*--the: 
4etioii as inueh fiction as though it were found in ^^Amadis de. 
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Graul," or in ** Clarissa Harlowe." Herein indeed do we recognise 
one of the great charms of his anrivalled pen. He took not 
the world's heroes for kU heroes, though he introduced his 
readers into their most intimate society ; because their cbarae* 
ters were to a large extent known, and their fates mattm of 
history, they therefore played in fdM romance grand, but yet, 
in one sense, subordinate parts. We lonff for the return of 
ftichard» not because the nation requireahis presence, bat 
because then Wilfred of "Ivanhoe*' will obtain hit Rowena, 
and because die beautifully mingled picture of domeatie and 
national prosperity will be completed. We feel a deeper in* 
terest in the rortunes of Mary Stuart, because Roland UrsBine 
and Gatherine Seyton are partakers of them ; tk^ are person* 
ages concerning whom we may dottbt» and hope and fear, — 
emotions wbid we can hardly entertain concerning diose 
whose fates are previously known to us, through the meana of 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mezeray : the like course has 
been mostably, indeed most splendidly, toll owed out by James, 
whose reputation as a novelist is second only to that of the 
Ariosto of the North." But this plan is not in accordance 
with the theory of Ingenian : he rejects the fictitious lore- 
ground, and makes up his whole picture of purely historical 
characters : he maintains that such should be the staple of the 
work, which is no longer a romance, hwt an epic in prose ; 
and accordingly, when take uj) " Kiii{^^ Kric," we may 
expect to find the history of KIiil; Eric, and iiotliing' more : 
true it is that the tale is one of great and varying interest, and 
that the annals of Waldeiiiar and Eric Men wed are more 
romantic than the pages of many a very excltin<j^ novel : still 
we find little by way of fact, that Meursius, or Foutanus, or 
Des Roches will not supply ; and consequently, if the one book 
is to he more interesting than the other, it must be by the 
mode of treating the story and developing the characters, 
which the poet chooses to adopt. That this can be done, is a 
matter beyond rill reach of doubt; and we will merely refer the 
reader to the historical diauias of Shakespeare, for proof that 
such a mode may be adopted, as to win the suffrages of all 
times and all nations, to cast around the otherwise dull nar- 
rative of the annalist a halo of poetry and philosophy, and to 
create a history which shall become from that moment the 
history of the world. But to write a Macbeth" requires a 
Shakespeare, — and it was therefore a hcM undertaking for 
Ingeman to discard all subordinate characters, all fietitioiia 
means of interesting human fear and human cnriosity^to east 
away at the same time all the accessaries of the dram»-'»lbe 
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staple, the costume, htkI the chorus, — to expand the historical 
play into the prose historical poem — to extend the five short 
acts to three long volumes. Yet this lias lie done, and we are 
bound by the universal conseiii of his countrymen to admit, 
not without euccess; and we therefore think that the readers 
of oor Review have a right to expect from us some account oi' 
the productionB of one who has been, and not without some 
- title, styled the *' Danish Walter Scott." We shall best do this 
by drawing a parallel between the two, showing how hr they 
are alike and how far nnlike ; and if at the termination we 
are compelled to saj that the disciple follows the master^ 
^haud pambus aquu^* we mnst bear in mind that he has 
only failed where no other has succeeded. 

The first general remark which we shall make as to the 
resemblance and difference existing between Scott and Ingeman, 
is the erident love the one has of scenery, and the very sparing 
Bse made of it bv the other. Scott describes everything with 
the minntenessof a Dutch painter, — landscapes, buildinp^s, per- 
sons, furniture, — till you see his castles, and talk to his heroes, 
and sit upon his chairs. What a marvellous distinctness is 
there in the view — ^we can hardly call it a description— which, 
in ''The Monastery,^ he gives as of the river toiUfaouse and the 
snrlv bridge ward ! 

Now we doubt not that most readers will say that nothing 
can be easier than descriptive writing ; bat we would only 
entreat them, in order tliat they may effectually be unde- 
ceived, just to make the trial. To make pictures like Scott's, 
which slial! be free from the dryness of technical detail, and at 
the same time give a representation as exact as an ( ngineor's 
plan ; which shall combine the description of tlic ])oet with tlie 
specification of the architect, and be to the romance reader 
what the map is to the historical student tracing the move- 
ments of an army ; — this requires qualifications of a very rare 
order — qualitications which were probaltly never found in ano- 
ther writer in an equal degree. A siuiihn but inferior iiibLauce 
may be noticed in the description of tiie house and grounds 
of Sir Francis Tyrrell, by James, in his novel, "The Jiitter 
Blood f but this clear and lucid kind of picture-writing is not 
to be found in Ingeman, and the parts of his works where it is 
most needed are therefore particularly misty ; — take, for exam- 
ple, the portion of King Eric and the Outlaws," in which is 
related the attack made by the king on the caatle of Kallnnd- 
borg ; we have» indeed, a castle, and a tra^oor, a moat, and 
a anbterraneona entrance* — hut the whole ptetare is misty, and • 
will suit BnUin Castle, or CMsbrook Castle, as well as the 
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one at Kallundbore. Hence one nouiem ot tlvef MiiMfti iai^ 
riority of the Dant^ to the BfHiA fMMmr. AgBUi-^poiifl 
•f similMrity between the twa in thm •tatcd by*th« editor g| 
WaMemar," in fab prdHce :^ 

**Botli dcli;j:ht to let their cliaracters, in a manner, display them- 
selves, — to make them speak, that we may know them; and both possess 
the dramatic power required for this pur|>ose, in the highest degree." 

Here lie is too favourable to his Danish originnl. Tngeman 
poe>esses it, but not in the highest degree; he has not the ars 
celure artemf* he first describes the character, and then makes 
a dialoG;He not necessary for the story, in order to verify his 
dest r i]ition. We have an instance at band; it is that of Marsk 
or Marshal Oliiffsen : — 

Marsk Niels Uiuflsen, who rode at the kind's left hand, was a 
tali strong-built man of about thirty years and upwards, with a sharp, 
rough, warrior- like countenance, and stiff dtporlnaiit. Nexl to Drost 
Aag6 he was the king's most indispensable counsellor, and was an ex- 
ce^inglv br&ve and doughty knight; but there was a tinge oTbaughli* 
new and severity in his looks and manner, which frequentl^r aroused 
the fedings of independence, and wounded the selMove of his inferiors; 
even the king and Drost Aag6, who were itilly his equals in knightly 
prowess, and farsotpaised htm in tact and talent, often felt unpleasantly 
repulsed by his rough and blunt bearincr, of which he was himself so 
unconscious, that nothing astonished him more than whenever hU 
uncouth roughness and self-con tideiice drove friends as Well as enemies 
from him.** — King Eric and the Outlaws, p. 55, 

Now after this we have the deeds of this renowned warrior, 
very nearly the same in the romance a? in the hi^torv, hut his 
discourses are constructed on the plan laid down in the last 
two or three liTits. Like a certain clergyman, who liefng 
asked by Prince RutreTie wlictlier he liad pwr been in Paris, 
and who replied that he was there when liis H ii:lincfis"'s TT>other 
was executed^the valiant marshal always speaks " a tnrt et 
et traversn' — shocks every body, insnlts every body, and then 
opens Ijis eyes in sheer amazement that people should be so 
very silly and captious — exempli yratia: — 

" It was the unfortunate St. Cecilia's dny, which yearly brought 
with It to the king bittrr recollections of the drcadlul murder (»f Ins 
father at Finnerup. M ir-^k Oluffsen appeared not to remember what 
day it was; he jested merrily, after liis fashion, wiih the German and 
dwidfsh guests, and laiided the pious and frugal manner in wh:< h 
King Birger't ttfior, a cemin K^rlT^dsker (i.e. KarllbeOerman), 
kad a frw yeatt tidce restored his yotia^ sovmign to health, vis. by 
.MkingibttMme TOW to three sainti M ones, aid alUriiiide by di«w«> 
ine kite to detemine lo wUeb of the goodMli tba v4w ilmkl to 
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kept. * I have since woyodered,' said lUe Mar&k, laughing, 'whether 
the v'kCiQtj over the Kareles was thrown into tl^ bargain, and was one 
bf £nc*a ssaitcleB ; if so, I mwt atkaowkdge that Kari Tydsker 
1NM ««fth his w«jghl in gold/ By this Uttkcky jest, the Jlaisk 
wound«i| at' the aaiae time the natioaa] pride of both his Qcman aad 
Swedish conDpaaions, without appearbg himself in the least to per- 
ceive it/* 

One of these companions was a German, and was offended 
at the slighting way in whieh Karl Tydsker had been spoken 
of; and the other was the distinguished General ThorkUd 
Knndson, or Canuteson, who had gained the victory OTer the 
Kareles here alluded to. On their showing the manner in 
which they felt the marshal's miscalculated obaeryations, the 
gallant commander replies as follows:^ 

** * By all the martyrs/ exclaimed the Marsk, with vide-oped eyesand 
crimson cheeks, * who ever thought of offending either you or the brav^ 
Count Henrik ? By my soul, I tinderatand ye not!* he continued, in an 

imptitieiit lone. * Were my brains as dull as other people, \ should be 

badly oti indeed !* ** 

In fact, this gentleman seems to realize the anecdote re- 
lated by the racetious Joseph Miller, of au unfortunate ])crson 
who could not open his moutli without puttiMix his foot in it. 
Scarcely have his auditors recovered their tcujpers, wli^a he 
again discomposes them by saying about Stig, or Stigot — 

" * Truly I believe neither Germany nor Sweden could boast of ooe 

like him.*^' It is true, we cannot boait of so highly esteemed a re- 
gicide,' said Count Henrik, in an offended tone. * I desire not to rival 
his fame.' — * But, by all the martyrs! lyhdt is the mail^ now?' exr 
claimed the astounded Marsk." 

Another example: The king at some festive occasion re- 
quired a song of tlie Marsk. We do not preserve the custom 
in our days; the queen does not call on the duke for a SQOg 
after dinner, and therefore the di^ke has no ocear^iaii to pleaj 
that his voice is not in tune, and that he has a bad cold ; but 
King Eric did call on Field Mar>h;il Oluffscn, and the field 
marshal replies— but let us have it in the word;* oi the narrator: 

*• * Now, Marsk Oluffsen I do you sing of our warriors and 
beroee,' said tlie Icinir; * but have a care you do not <-\\\\t the prood 
arches here in our Uali — I know your voice well.' — ' 1 would ralhef 
tight thau m% aon^s for you, my liegp,' answered the Marsk ; — * they 
aay I sing Uk^ a growling bear ; hat if ycia desire it, I will williugiy 
wmX y«!a «ut a Mttg/ He tbea cleared his throat and bfegai^. to a 
baM voioe^ aa deep aad bellow as from an abysa 

* It was Tonne Ulf van lent. 

Unto the king went he, 

My father's death for to arenge, 

Xmr JDM friU |Km M oie M 

L L 2 
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'Silence/ exclftimed the king, stamping vehemently on the floor.— » 
The M artk was iileat» and stared at him in astoDisbmeiit. * What are 
ye thiokine of, Sir Marsk?-«wouM you remind thekiog of hislsther's 
deaUi?* wntspered Count Henrik in his ear, * By all tlie martyrs! 
who ever thooght of that?' said the Marsky and haitily withdrew.' " 

We might easily multiply examples ; but what we haTe 
given will am ply jAistify our criticism. Sir Pall^, the chamber* 
laiD of the Yunker Christopher, is another personage whose 
character and conversation are in like manner made to match, 
and yet these are both privy councillors of princes ! We may 
safely defy the most rigid critic to produce nmik^ instaocea 
from Scott, of this **dramatie power in the highbst degree** 
Of the two books before us, we in everv respect prefer 
Waldemar and the reason is, that the real history of that 
prince was more stirring, his actions more extensive in their 
consequences, and his whole reign more important in iu 
results as well to Europe at large as to his own kingdom ; the 
character and death of bis Queen Beren^ria, too, fling an 
additional character of romance over the history of Waldemar 
the Victorious ; and the introduction of Karl Ris^ as a kind 
of secondary hero, brings the work more within the category 
which includes the novels of Scott and James, it opens with 
a calm and pleasing picture of conventual life, and takes the 
reader at once into the cell and into the intimacy of Saxo 
Oramniatlcus, the illustrious hi^torijin of the North. While in 
his " vauUed chamber, roninionlycuUed the Bishop's Chamber/* 
in the munastery of boroe, where he finished iiis Histonee Da- 
nictt," lie is interrnpted — welcomely interrupted — in his studies 
by the appearance of three traveller?, — the Archbishop Andreas 
Suneson, Brotiier Gunner, and a physician, by name Master 
Henrik llarpaestraent^. With theui tliey bring a youth of noble 
birtli, but iinpoverislicd fortunes, Karl Rise, the son of the late 
lord of Kuris^e, whom the archbishop intejided for the church, 
but within whose youthful bosom stirred so strong a feeling of 
the honours gained by his warlike ancestors, that he himself 
had no desii e to change the s\\ urd for the cowl, — the possible 
baton of the niarsk for the probable mitre of the bishop. The 
conference between the sages is not introduced solely for the 
purpose of character-drawing, but it contains hints which are 
worked but in the volnmea whieh they commence. Saxo, who 
is far from an unbeliever in stariy influences over mundane 
afikirs, remarks, that the planets whieh rale the desttnj of 
Waldemar, the youthful sovereign of Denmarki already called 
Seir, or the Victorious, are by no means of a purely benign 
tendency; and declares that he could not bring bis mind to 
continue his chronicle to the death of King Knud (Canute VI.X 
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the brother arid predecessor of Waldemar, for that he "of a 
surety died not of the plague, but by poison." The portion of 
the dialo^^iie whicli follows i^i finely imagined, and we would 
willingly, did our limits admit, extract tlie wliole of it. Saxo 
prevents any suspicion irom falling upon Waldemar, and adds : 

** God forbid that anjr Christian should think a brother's hand, or a 
Danish heart, look part in the foal deed ! But God forbid also that my 
tongue should name the name now in my mind, save only to hiin who 
under the seal of the holy confessional shall hear my last and most 
secret thoughts !" 

To the entreaties of the arclibisliop and his companions that 
he would not allow the murderers oi the king to escape, — of a 
king, too, so pious, that he was emphatically dignified by the 
title of Holy, — Saxo replies that he has no positive evidence, 
and continues:— 

** There are, perhaps, but two men in the world who could bear any 
certain witness in this mailer; — the one I dare not mention save in the 
confessional; and lie himself doubtless will keep the secret till the last 
dav : the other is a man whose name and abode 1 know not; but this 
I kaow, he is more like a supernatural than a human being. 1 have 
seen him once, and once only ; but I can never forget him.*' 

And here, before we proceed to relate the appearance of 
this mysterloQS personage to the great northern nistorian, let 
OS pause a moment, and remind our readers of the parallel 
wbieh we have proposed to establish, and request of them to take 
down the volumes of ** The Monastery," or, at all events, to 
recall the chief events of that singular romance to their minds. 
A remarkable resemblance will be found between Scott and 
Iilgeman, in their love of the marvellous : the one, however, 
wms restrained by the already decided matter-of-fact taste of 
his countrymen from indulging his bent in that direction ; the 
only instance in prose in which he gave a loose to his inclina- 
tion for tlie snpeniahiral, was bv no means well received ; 
aTid vet, if There is one of the VVaverley Novels in ^vltich 
exquisite ilelineation of character, and a power of depicting 
scenery, not ainio?^t, but altogether, nnrivallefl, be fully dis- 
played, we must make that claim for " Tlie Monastery." Scott 
lived in an atmosphere of fjiiry romance. Every spring, every 
iore-t, everv fell, and every river, was to his creative eye 
|)eo])led with spirits of power and beauty ; not a breath could 
pass over meadow or ravine, but it brought to him songs 
or sigbs from no human lips ; and the wild stern mythology 
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of Scandinnvia has laid a grtisp equally nnnrhty upon the ima- 
gination of Ingeman. He, liowever, has felt himself at Hherty 
to write as his pfpnins prouijiied him ; and cofisiderin^: the plan 
which he has laid down for the treatment of Ids mortal cha- 
racters, we cannot but congratulate ourselv es that he has done 
so. The simple solemnity of the ancient Sacfas is thus revived 
in his wr itings; and the reception they have luet with from the 
Danish public proved that he was riglit. It might be a useful 
and interesting disquisition, were we to endeavour to ascertain 
u;/i2/ that which has been so successful in Denmark, should, 
when attempted by a far mightier magician among ourselves, 
bave 80 signally failed. Why, also, that wkicfa wHl not be 
allowed in prose, sbottld be ivell reeeiTed in ballad-Terse ; and 
wby ^Zmmrsboald bethenoBtaoeeptsbleof Mwer^e wottt^ 
wbile Tk9 Mmuutery" is least ao of Sootf e. And, indeed, 
wbile we cannot ponae tbe inouiiy as we eovld wish» we f&A 
strongly impelled to indicate wnat we ima|pine will be found 
tbe enief reasons for tbese apparent anoinalies. And first, tbe 
nineteentb century in England is not precisely tbe same am 
as tbe nineteentb century in Denmark* We hve amone rau* 
roads and balloons, diving bells, spinning-jennie^ and political 
econombts. We have reformed parliaments and perpetoal 
agitation, and ] ight honourable ezpediency-niongers; and no 
Toice can be heard amdng'ils save tlie brazen voice of some 
Tast idol. Now^ it is the voxpcpuli, falsely clainitng to be the 
Tox JObi ; and h bellows to us about the masses, and tbe com 
laws, and uniYorsal suffrage. Now, it is the voice of tliewiaiiy- 
beaded mammon, speaking etrer from ten tboosand fkotories 
and warehouses, and counting-houses and shops, and drowning 
in its unintermitting roar the still small voice of ground-down 
^vs(\ suffering humanity : and ever and anOn mingles there- 
with the slnill tones of polemic theology, and the loftic?;t and 
most sacred subjects are ever tlie most profaned, and CAar- 
loHe Elizabeth and The RecorcV newspaper rail jointly and 
severally against St. Augustine and the Vi^^ible ChurclKSt. Poly- 
carp and the Apostolical Succession. All these are but the cha- 
racteristics of a debased and materialized age; an a^r^* of conceit 
and arrogance, of rationalism and unbelief. But among t!ie most 
favourable signs of the times, we must not forget to notice, 
with thaiikfalness to God, that there is arising a better spirit 
among us. And a love is slowly awaken iii;? amidst our va^t 
population, at once for the highest description of art and the 
nierhest description of virtue, for poetry, and philosophy, for 
pttlm, humble, reverent theology, wadjbr thp poor of Cun^iri^i i^ 
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Church. And as this spirit advanees, we aiiall tbe mom 
readily admit, and mon dftMrfuUy, too, ibe. ^itftt truth that 
4faui {MiQl laik ua 

** Myriads of spiritual beings walk tfie earth 
Unseen.'* 

It is» perhaps, the advance of this "mens divinior"' which 
has reiidtired tbat most rumai kable work, "Zanoni," so ac- 
ceptable. It could not succeed in America, or in our own 
in an u fact u ring districts, for it breathes a purer and loftier phi- 
losophy than Mammon can tolerate; but we do not, cannot, 
give Sir Edward the credit of all this: the same unud could 
pot have moulded '^Pelham," and Arhaces,*' and Zanoni." 
The rery merits of the former preclude it ; and we can ox\lj 
look apoD Bulwer as Pythonbing, utterin^^ the information 
of another on a thenar which he himself comprebcQds not. 
The Pasoua Deonun cultor et infreqneoa" inui, We m sjrni- 
paihjr with 4he Communwn of Saiats.** Nor la the man who 
nooea himself nohla in spirit, beeauae hia heart responds to 
the strain of Alcms, tkerefore able to penetrate the solemn 
mysteries of mightier than'.£schjki0. 

There is a divine affiatas upon us ; and amidst many errors^ 
and many stumblings, oiir age is yet putting forth a hand into 
the depths of the spiritual, seeking to grasp those treasures of 
thought which lie beyond the spnere of the worldling, and 
which are but partially revealed to us by those grander intel- 
ligences of humanity, among whom Plato and Dante and 
Aquinas stand as princes. And here the name of the mighty 
Florentine would lead us on into an endless maze ; we mighl 
compare him with Goethe, and exhibit the latter as an incar- 
nation of the last century's genius, a poet with whom it could 
wholly sympathize, but from whom our sympathies, yearning 
after hitrher thinpfs, are ah'oady clopartinof. We mif^ht note 
the decline of Milton's intiuence anioni;- us of late years, an 
influence never su small as now, n?id prove that the same cause 
has lessened our conhdence in the highly gifted povt, but the 
bad politician, the bad theologian, and tlie bud plulosopher. 
Milton, in spite of all appearances liere and tliere to the con- 
trary, was a worslupjter of the human intellect, a rationalist at 
heart; and what is worse, it if^ by the faults of Ids intellect, 
by the errors of his judgment, and by the unsoundness of hi^ 
firguments, that we are placed in a position to say so. 

Now in Denmark, that spirit which is thus returning upou 
us, has not passed ii^vay, and the ancient poetry, the wild ro- 
luauuc sagas, full ol ^ujjeraiatural mu^ggiy, still, diid will. 
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we trust, ever remain popular. The love of the marveUous, 
which characterizes Ingeman, characterizes also Ingeman's 
countrymen ; and the hook is not the less agreeable to a Danish 
reader, which tells of a miraculously gained battle, or a wonder- 
working saint, tlic tower of a magician, or the visions of a 
reclu^^e. And now return we to Waldemar, wlioui wc hnrv loit 
waiting a long while. After this wise is the death of Knud 
VI. (why not call him Canute.^ — he wrote his name Cnut, and 
Knud is certainly botli more distant and more barbarous tlian 
Canute). After this wise» we say, is the death of Canute VI. 
related by Saxo. 

"All I can, or dare say here, h this : — On the night in which the 
king died so suddenly, I was sitting alone in this cell with my history 
before me, and record inor the events of Bishop Waldemar's and Duke 
Adolpli's imprisonnienl, and, in iny zeal fur King Canute's merits, 
taid perhaps a word or too more than I liked on cooler eoniidenitioD, 
This nade me restless and uneasy, and I began to erase what I bad 
written. While I was that employed, the stories I bad heard in my 
diildbood, of foiebodinp, warnings aad supernatura] events, crowded 
upon my fancy. In this excited state of mind 1 saw the flame of the 
lamp waving unsteadily, in the same way as when ye, noble sir*!, came 
in and surprised me just now ; and 1 thought I lieard at the same 
time the door open gently behiiul ine, (1 was sitting with my back to 
tlie door, as is my custom) ; I did not look around, for a peculiar dread 
Jiad possessed my soul, and overwheiujed me in the loneliness of tlie 
piidnight; I was soon, however, thoroughly convinced that I was no 
longer alone, and that ^ere most be some one standing dote to my 
pbair, Ibr I felt as it were a cold breathing on my neck, and saw a 
strange shadow mo?ing on the wall. I took courage at last, seized the 
lamp, and tamed round suddenly to see who disturbed me at so late an 
hour; but I nearly let the lamp (all, in my terror, when 1 saw just oppo- 
site an old man, with a sallow, wrinkled and withered face, wild air 
and dim glassy eye*?, which stared fixedly on me, his little crooked fisrure 
supported by a crukh, and hahited in the dress of a mountain dwarf.* 
' Why dost thou not write ? VV rite,* said he, in a hoarse inarticulate 
voice, * this' night dies the first born son of the great Waldemar ; what 
he dies of is known only to me and to one beside in the world.' He 
bere made frightful gestures as of one drinking, and then dying in the 
agonies of cramp, and he muttered a name which I both beard and 
knew, but which, nevertheless, | dare not utter before any earthly tri<* 
bunal. * Whence knowest thou this ?' I fain would have asked,. but 
my lips were unable to utter a syllable.' The old man's features grew 
calm again suddenly, and assumed a noble and almost a prophetic ex- 
pression. • A new light,* said he, * will rise over Denmark, far greater 
than that which this night puts out; the star shines brightly in the 
lAon'i eye, but the Archer and the Virgin thjreaten it. ' Here his counie* 
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mmaee again becftne frigbtful. ' Hold fast fortune while yet you may ; 
the tf€ of the black aeor looks sinister on the tree of WaMemart end 

Jhe band which lopped its leading branch doth not yet moulder in the 
greve.' So saying, be drew upright his bent form, and it seemed to 
my astonished eyes as though the little crooked man had grown into a 
giant. 1 sunk back in my chair senseless, and when I awoke there 
was no sight or trace of my mysterioiis visitor.'* 

This strange dwarf reappears upon the stage again and 
again, and is in fact the supernatural element in the stoiyj and 
it is chieHy on that account that we have made so long an 
extract as the preceding. While the conversation proceeds 
between Sazo and bis lUnetrions gnests, a sound is heard as of 
tbe clasbing of armour, and a knightly suit advances towards 
tbem ; tbeir awe, bowever, and astonishment is changed into 
laoghteTy when the armour tumbles asunder, and the boy» Karl 
Bhk, mdces bis appearance from tbe midst This additional 

Eroof of bis devotion to a warlike life is not unnoticed by tbe 
istorian, and tbe youtb is b;^ bim destined to tbe profession of 
arms. For this purpose be intends to introdace aim into tbe 
bonsebold of Albert, count of Nord Albingten, one of tbe 
most celebrated warriors of the time ; -be allows tbe youth to 
watch for a night in the chapel of the monastery, and is only 
prevented by death from becoming a second father to the un- 
fortonate orpban. The death of Saxo is a scene full of power 
and patboe, and is rendered dramatically important by an at- 
tempt on the part of the dying historian to reveal to his friend 
and confessor, Peter, bishop of Roskild, the weighty secret to 
which he had before alluded. The prelate, however, who was 
rather deaf, failed to catch tbe accents of the dying man, and the 
confession intended only for the episcopal ear was revealed to 
the youth, Karl Rise, wtio was, unknown to the bishop, watching 
beside the death- bed of his master* 

'* * I shall soon be eleven years old,' said the boy in answer to some 
questioner ; * but I have found out that one may grow older in a single 
hour than in ten years,^herefore ask me no more about my age.' 

The extinction of a lamp of learning in a dark age could 
not fail to be felt deeply by those who knew how to prize its 
light ; and the grief of the bishop, Peter, is thus by a few simple 
touches of nature contrasted with the feelings of his faithful 
attendant, the lay brother, Martin, 

" Bishop Peter shut hhnself op for several days in bis own private 
apartment, admitting no one but the old servant, against whom, in the 
depth of bis grief, he never once flew out, or vented a reproachful sen* 
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tnm. (fleiti w — Ww a d fimt ¥m€r,hiA9o of MkM, mm mm ^ 
the mott passionate «iid imeible om «f lui imy.y The laiiMi Her* 
In, "who knew h'm mtsi^s tfl»pefmiB6ift, took obmi at his unwound 
traDqoillity aod depression, and pwrpoicty coromiued Mklokeo %Hiil» 

waiting- on liim, witliout, however, succeeding in drawing down on 
himself one hasty reproof. * The old conon from Soroe is to be buried 
to-driy,* said Martin, as on the mornmo^ o\ the cig^htli day after Saxo's 
death he placed before the bishop his ale-caudle. *AU tlie young canons 
are to carry the bier, and the streets are strewed with box and peii- 
wmkle all over the city. Why here's as much parade and pomp as 
tlK»tip;h it were o bishop they were burying, end oH Ike while ho wee 
aothiBg^ move then a poor writer eed priest.'--^ Ignoieot Ibol/ caed 
the bidiop in greet wreth, oweftoraief the bowl which contained Ike 
caudle ; * hast thou no notion of what a men he was, and iknt one 
•uch writer is of mote value then ten bishops. At least, thou mayat 
see that T, and nil men of learning in the place, feel that we have lost 
a father, and mourn for him as though he had been an archbishop or a 
king.' — * Asto that,* resumed Martin, (rejoiced to see his master agnin 
with something of his wonted animation, while he replaced tlie cup 
which the bishop had overturned, and endeavoured to save some part of 
its contents,) ' as to that, my lord bishop, you sorrow much more now 
fhan yoa did when the late arehbithop — wUl tmhis name ? died down 
yonder, at Soroe.'—* Absolom-^e great Abeobm/ thundered tke 
bishop, stampio^ with hit foot. 'Tbou cold unfeeling hg, host ikon 
already forgotten so g:reat a name ; if a great man'e memoiy be not 
thought more of by the people, by Heaven, they deserve to perish !' 
— • Right, it was Arclibishop Absolom,* answered Martin quietly, but 
with tears in his eyes, as he wiped up the ale with his sleeve. — * When 
he died you called me a log the first day ; but now a whole w^ek has 
clear gone since the death ot his secretary, before you could recollect 
that I was a siupid and hard-hearted log. — * My faithful old Martin,* 
said the bishop, much moved, and pressing his hand; *I see thv purpose; 
thou knowestmy temper, and wontdett rwier see me wroth tkao down* 
cast I did thee shameful unj ustice when I oelled thee dull end unfeeling : 
well, be it so. Thou art right, I will no longer sit here bowed to the 
gioond^ end give way to ueeless eoriow — I will rouse myself and give 
utterance to my leetiege at his grave-^ will render thanks uoto God 
for what he gave us in him, and no longer sit with folded arms. The 
Lord gave and the iord bath taken away* Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.' " 

After ihe fitneral of SnxOa tbo boy, Karl, it strangely intro* 
daced into the ikmily of the Count Albert of Nord Albigien , by 
the little daughter of that noble. His wishes for a military 
• life are now accomplished, and bis future career highly aue- 
eessfkl. Tke romance neader wiU naturally look ibrii<vtt pas- 
■H ges between persons vkuated aa Kavl and R%»or, mar wall 
be t»rshe be disi^ip^nted. Bat we m«st ^bear in Mod ikfU 
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Waldemar the Victorious is the liero of tke roraancei And soon 
is the reader introdaeed to that retiOwned prince. 

B«l AO enMm was needed lodisiingmsh the son of the f^raai Wal- 
demar : bisaagle ajie« dark brown aad alaast black, ak«ady poMeued 

that commanain^ ginncc which awes into subjection Id spUe of the 
will ; and his high and open fore lietid, yet unwrinkled by care, seemed, 
with its proud and beautiful arch, to he a fit dweiliiig forlhe loftiest and 
most kingly thou^^lits, while two flexible furrows between his eyes be- 
trayed the impetuous energy with which he carried through his deter- 
minations. He was now, however, sitting calm and cheerful at the 
iNMfd, to the etery day dress in wbich he is ttsaaHy painted : a ifhita 
foliar mand his neck, a short doaUet of white-silk (fntked with cotton, 
mmI lamented at the mmts with small hattow and gold embroideryy 
•small swordbelt was fastened tight about his waist, with a gald eksp, 
no that the doublet swelled out upon the breast hke a coiraas ; the re- 
mainder of his dregs wa^ a pnir of short loose drawers of black velvet, 
striped witli a hand's breadth of gold lace aUdoWO;^ whUe Stooiliagay 
and shoes with broad bows of ribbon." 

Sach was the personal appearance and such the attire, drawn 
with the accaracy of Stmtl, of the aeeond Waldemar ; but, bI- 
thcNigh this passM^e occurs at p. 162 of the first Yolnme^ ihe 
mathor has alreaify found time to apeak about the important 
confraternity of St. CSanute, one of the most powerful guilds 
of the period, and to introduce thus an important piece of in- 
formation 

"The a«^ed Tjidolf profe5^*!pd him^rlf ?ionoured and dcH^^hted in 
being: able to acquaint Coniit Albert with ihe laws and customs of the 
ejuild, wiiich, he said, were no longer ke|)t secret ; and which had for 
their object noUiing more than the comtnon s ifuly and defence in an 
age of disturbance and insecurity. He took especial care to explain 
that they had no political object in view, and that the meinhers of 
the corporation were tsne and loyal subjects of the king. • He suecetded 
noaiplctely in impressing thison the^nindof Cannt Albert, Who said he 
sroald wilUa|^y,when an opportunity presented itself, beconeassauiher 
of such a fraternity, into which all true friends to their country ware 
admiisible, whether knight or burgher ; for he clearly saw that such 
bodies, supported bv persons of rank find influence, might be rallying 
points for tlie loyal in the iiearl-rending times of civil strife and discord. 
The guests rnet witii friendly and open-hearted hospitality at the i^^uild 
house. The elderly burijhcrs, in hah' mouki-^h-iiooded cloaks, recuved 
them without qiiesltoning them as to their name and rank. * What 
is the name of Denmark's lawful sovereign in the sight of God and 
Mil r-was the sole query addteaied by ttie ekler of the two to each 
ipnesl «i he enteied ; and on raceiWn^ the answer * Waldevar Walde^ 
)MaiWNi/they iicie instantly ushered into the spaeiew laceplion efaam- 
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ber, where many of the brethreD were assembled, and served with ale, 
mead, and salted meat ; both before and after the repast, a short mass 
was chaunted ; and while they were at table, cvps were pledged to the 
^honour of St. Canute, the Virgin, and the King, The travellers saw 
nothing further of the usages of the guild, for, as strangers, they could 
not be admitted into the great hall of assembly/* 

Besides this slight sketch, which is in itself valuable, there 
is an accoant of a very piquant scandal of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and an introduction to the Lady Helena, the beautiful, 
but Honie what suspect widow of Esbern Snar^, the great mai^ 
shal of the great Waldemar. The banquet, in the romance, 
is Tiuide instrumental to the marriage of the king to Margaret 
of ]3oh( HMR, whose portrait is placed in his hands by a knight 
of the Teutonic order, then and there present. This marriage 
shortly afler was accomplished, and the queen, for her beauty 
and good qualities surnanied Dag^mar, or Day-break, proved in 
every respect a blessing to the country of her lord. But while 
the negotiations for tliis alliance were proceeding, the king* is 
represented by In n^cnian as havin L';, at tho court of Hen rick, 
count of Scliwerin, met with TV'i'eiiL;;iri;i, the daughter of 
Sanchez, king of Portugal, and sister of Ferdinand, count of 
Flanders. For this interview there is no sufficient authority ; 
but by his judicious management of it, and of its consequences, 
ingeman has made it one of the most valuable parts of his 
romance. Striick with the rich and voluptuous beaut v of the 
Portuguese prmcess, the king seeks, if not too late, to break 
off his negrotiations with Primislaus, the king of Bohemia : hut 
fiiidiiig that the proposition had been already made in his name 
and accepted, he resigns himself to his fate, cind makes, in the 
rniiiai)ce,as he did in reality,an exemplary husband to his beauti- 
ful (jueen. In the meantime we have an account of the wars in 
which Wiildcniar was engaged on behalf of Otho ifi German v, 
and of the gradual advance of his military reputation. Nor 
is Karl Ris^ forgotten; he becomes an cscjuire, and a kniglit, 
and an accomplished warrior*, what, too, la of more niomeut 
to the tale, he is secretly beloved by Rigmor, the daughter of 
Count Albert. If the course of true Ioyc never did run smooth, 
it could hardly be expected to vary from the general rule in 
the case of an attachment so unequal as this : and the love, 
therefore, of Karl for Rigmor, and of the Count Otto for Kyr- 
Btine (Christina), sister of Karl, makes no small part of the 
domestic interest of the book. But the character, into the de- 
lineation of which Ingeman has thrown the most power and 
enthusiasm, is unquestionably the terrible and unprincipled 
Waldemar, bishop of Slesvig. Of royal birth, and having, as 
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he fancied, some rights even upon the crown of Denmark, he 
had become a dangerous and factious subject, and had, for his 
rebellions practices, been imprisoned by Canute VI., the pre- 
decessor of Waldeniar, in the tower of Sjoberc:. Of great 
talents, and greater unibition, Waldemar of Slesvig was by no 
means a man to be looked on with indifference; and his in- 
fluence for evil, great as it was towards his country, would 
have been much more extensive had it nt)t been for his 
furious temper. He was subject to paroxysms of rage, which 
rendered him for the tiii»e more like a wild beast than a 
rational being; and as he was holden back by no feelings of 
conscientiousness from the execution of his well and deeply 
laid plans, however treasonable they might be, the king, who 
well understood the eharacter of his kinamao, had determined 
to keep him in confinement. He allowed himself, howerer, to 
be sedtieed into an ill-timed and injadkionii act of lenity by 
the entreaties of Dagmar, and her accession witnessed the re- 
moTal of the burdens previously laid on the peasantry, and the 
liberation of the fiercest and most unscrupnlous enemy to the 
king and people of Denmark* His sister, Jatta, duchess of 
Saxon came to Sjoberg, to receive him when he left his 
prison; and, as may well be imagined, Ingeman has seized so 
nne an opportunity for dramatic effect. The captive prelate 
bad allowed his hair, beard, and nails to grow; and having 
been once or twice visited, had grown impatient and more 
irritable than usual. 

As was generally the case after these fierce bursts of anger and 
revenge, the oohappy captire senk into a silent and melancholy 
mood ; and while it lasted none could approach him but at the peril of 
tbeir lives. He was, however, roused from this state of torpor by the 

unusual sound of the tramp of horses in the castle yard. He rose in 
an«:er, looked thrmi.:h the grating:, and sj\w a long traip of knights 
and ladies ride into the deserted court, where the seneschal ran rest- 
lessly to and fro, and greeted them in an ohsecjuious and crin^niL^ 
niaorier. ' Hath it become the faslnon at court to journey to Sjoberg 
to see the second Nebuchadnezzar V murmured the bishop, drawing 
back bis head hastily from the gratiog ; * they shall not enjoy the 
triumph of lookmg; on my miserable aspect.' He then stooped, and 
with ^eat difficulty rolled a heavy loose flag-stone before the door. 
It was not long before the jingNng of keys and the drawing of bolts 
were heard, and the door was presently half pushed open. * Who is 
there?' erred the prisoner in a terrific voice; * I will see no one. I 
will not be made a show of like an imprisoned bear. Tlio first who 
crosses my threshold I will tear to pieces with my ravcti cl iw^.* 
* Here is a noble knig^ht from Ribe, who brings you good news 
thence, my lord bishop,' said liie seneschal, iu a far more courteous 
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tone Am mmi, * Ik; huA bivmghl jo« ionoitMi kfUn fam 
ktne and tbe pope/ ' To thft pope*i maiHgtt I opMi the door* md i» 
ths king's/ toftweced the prisoner, rattinjg away thestoaa. * The popa'a 
neiiago^Ul be of small use to you without the kiog'f/ taid Yaoto 
Strange, aa he eotaied; but wben be beheld the penon he addmmU 
he fell back a pace io consternation. * God's mercy ! can you be 
Bishop Waldemar ?' said lie. ' Had my king seen yon thus, you 
would not have been here so lon^. I am come to announce to you 
that you are free,' be continued, handing the bishop the king's written 
order for his liberation. A gleam of pleasure lighted up the dark 
visage of the captive for a rooment, iMt it vanisbed when bis eye 
eaugbt the king^t figaaCwe and aeal. * Qm it to the hanmaii Ibcre^* 
Md he, pointing to the seaeiebai, who itood hi fbar at the hat^-op ea t d 
daor, * he n more fit than I to receive orders kom your king; but let 
us see what jsays tlic holy father, — he alone is my ntailtr and attpeiior 
IB this world/ Yunker Stiange handed htm the pope'a lett^, ni 
wbicli llie captive bisliop was threatened with tbe pope'? ban in cr\sa 
he did not repair to Home immediately after Ins liberation, and absLaio 
from all alliance with ilie king's enemies. ' Are tiiese, then, t)ie con- 
ditions/ said the bifiiiop» bitterly ? * Herod and Pilate are become 
friends I' " 

At length he promises obediencey thouffh in a manner which 
rcn d er a it but too certain that his quietii£ would be of no long 
daration : such as hie promiae was, however, with it they were 
perforce obliged to rest content^ and Yunker Strang^ then in* 
mm the captive that his sister, the duchess of &ixonyi has 
come to receive him. 

** * My sister Jutta !' exclaimed the bishop, — and for a moment his 
anger seemed completely to have vauislicd. * There is then one iiuraao 
being lefk who still cares for me. Where is she ? 1 will her.'— 
* But not in this plight, my lord bishop,' objected Yunker Strang^, 
placing himself agaiatt the door, to prevent his psanng ; ' yoa will 
alarm ber.^ "Have ye no olhec gaiments ? At any wle« laim yoar heir 
and nails in a more Ghrjitiaa fashion.' < No! no! thus, even thaa» 
shall she see me ; io the plight to which ye have reduced a^t shall Halm 
Bernhard's consort see me, that she may bear witness before the priaces 
of Oermany, how they treat in Denmark a royal prelate and a con- 
secrated C lirisliaa bishop.' So saying, the impetuous bishop pushed 
both Yunker Strange and the seneschal aside, and darted like a mad- 
man out of the door, Wlieu lie came out ot U»e lowcf and breathed 
the frf^li air in the caslle-^ard, Ite bclield his sister running pale and 
breathless to maet him, and he fell, exhausted apd senseless, to the 
yround. When ha opened his eyes again, he fiMiad himtsif en a beneh 
m the caitle entnncc-hall, in die arms ef his aDrreaiiag sister* * Bse« 
ther ! a^ noor, ill-nssd brotlier,' moaaed the elderly apd caw nam 
^ucbes^ while she w^t and wxaag bar en«ciaftid hands» sa^thai the 
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gold nngs dropped from her fing-erg on tlie fioor. * Is it thm I see 
thee agmio ?' — * JuUa, is il thou ? ' said the bishop, making' an etibrt to 
rise. *■ Yes — bul ikom canit bardJy know nie 'look -at me weU, and 
liliioL^inMof MerjlieUot«Ml«Fom thy wmmn h m iicie m thii 
mum yusm* nemtaamg hm pM^ which hi.gatt««4 mm mmm dJ 

— ^ MS 1 fuyuw thyself, dear brother/ said the sorroamig duchess, 
kniding hira, tremUingly, a cm^t)i wioe, wlncb Yvoker Strsa^*^ had 
«niefed to be brought. * CoMpose tbyielf, my poor brother, and ]ot 
us quit this abode of misery for e^'er.' She then took a small <iold 
comb out of hvr side pocket, anfl smoothed liig hair and beard, shed- 
ding: tears the whiK\ as we still read m the old ballad. * Weep not 
for iiie, my dear 8i8t(?r,' s<iid the btshop, h^ilf aloud, eiKlenvouring- to 
sootiie her ; ' if I live, and am weU another year, I shall amply have 
avenged my caiise/-^ Ala»P speak notthvti whispered the duchess, 
aoxiovaly ; * if thou eoamt u^Ain to Sjoberg Toww^l ttiall nmr see thee 
more*' 

The fears expressed by the king as to the promise made by 
tbe bishop were bat too well founded ; no sooner bad tbia able' 
and astute prelate recovered his health, than he appeared 
again in the field as a knight, and made use of his undoubted 
miliLary skill, ^vell as his diplomatic talents, ar^ainst \Valde- 
niar. The mode in which he caused Waldeiiiar's am ba^^sador, 
Bishop Peter, ol Roskild, himself a diplomatist and commaiider 
of no inconsiderable note, to be waylaid on his way to Rutiio, 
is well described ; and the subsequent operations of the war in 
Germany form the staple of the latter portion of the romance. 
Theie are, llo^veve^, two points which deserve particular 
notice : the one is the meeting, the second meeting, of Walde- 
mar with Berengaria ; and the other is the death of that pria- 
cess; who he it, by the way, remembered was the third wife 
of the Danisli sovereign. It was at the court of Count Hennk 
of Schwerin that Waldemar had first seen the beautiful Por- 
tuguese. At the same court was it that he beheld her again. 
Ue had been calling back to bis recollection his former meet- 
is^ with her, and 

Engrossed witb these thoughts, WeMeoMir t|ieiia«l A« ^oer whidr 
led into tbe castle-gardee^ aad waoideied on . • « • towards an open 
mausoleutn, where a lamp was iMimtng before an image of the virgin. 
He entered, and found himself surrounded by nassire marble tombs, 

bearinnr effigies, escutcheons, and inscriptions. He saw from the 
arrnonal bearings that this must have been the burying place of the 
former counts of Flanders. He stopped to read the inscription placed 
in h(jnour of the celebrated baldwin, by his son-in-iaw, Count Ferdi- 
nand. He was styled there, the Great Clmmpjon of the Cross, Count of 
FlaQdoraeed Emperor of Constantinople. Waldemar looked with in- 
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leml on tbe empty tomb of tho gveat bero» wlio, be knew, wu aoi 
iolerred in thfti spot. * Wbat, after all, b tbe greetoeae and glory of 
tbis world ?' said he, turning to leave the vaalt, wben bis attention was 
attracted by the sight of a splendid marble Micophagus on which the 
light of tbe lamp feil the stroneest. He drew near, and tav a tall female 
figure, the size of life, carved upon it. With amazement he recog"- 
nised the dress in vvliich lie had Hrst seen the Princess Berengaria; the 
tall erect figure was licis also; but a shadow from the candelabta fell 
upon the countenance, and hindered him from seeing ii diaunclly. 
Pale wiili apprehensioti, he took, with a trembling; iiand, the lamp 
from tbe image of the Virgin, and cast tbe light upon the marble figure; 
be saw a farat reiemblmiet to tbe Princess Berengaria*s beantiful fiice, 
and a deep painful sigb escaped bim— his limbs trembled'^nd witb 
filed and anxious eyes be read tbe following inscription > 

BsEBiioAaiA, Famcsss or FomTveAi., 
Bora, A.i>. lliN). 0i6d, w 

He saw no more; tbe lamp dropped from bis trembling band, and was ex- 
tinguisbed; be threw bimself upon tbe marble form, and bedewed it witb 
burning tears. On recovering his senses, be groped his way in silence 
tbrongh the dark chapel, till he found an opening through which the 
moon slione brightly. He felt as if the whole world lay dead around 
him, and he alone remained alive among the graves. He scarcely 
knew whither his feet carried him ; but he was roused at Icngrh from 
his stupor by the sound of a harp, and of a beautiful female voice 
singing with a bitterness and melanclioiy, 

leg drtvmtc leg war i Henunerig 

Udi dem favre Dye ; 
leg havde min keerest ia min arm, 

Vi lbld« gjenoen den Sl^a.* 

*MValdemar remembered the old Danish ballad, which he himself 
had taught to Bcren-pjarid ; lie also recognised the sweet voice. * Be^ 
reni^aria, Berengaria,* cried Waldcraar with transport, * thuu livest 
and ruslied into an open summerhouse, in which a female form was 

* Thifl is a passage from the dream of Hagbartt the lover of Signd, wliidi the puty 
to whom it was addresser^ cnulrl not him«!r!f nnrlfftand till it was explained to him, 
for which reatOD, oddly eaough, Miss Cbapmau allows the passage to remain ua« 
trmdated in tbe text ; and adds the transUtion in a note at the end of the vcdiune ; 
«^it is not veiy BtnaL Hagbart says * 

1 dreamed I was in that fair realm 

Where light and glory dwell ; 
I had my dearest in my arma 
When through the eloads we felll" 
Tbe faify Idog'i daughter thus explaini its neuiing 

** Wert thou in heaven ? — then in thine ems 
A lovely maid «;hali lie. 
IHdst fall from heaven ? — then of a truth 
That lovely maid ahaU die. 

KamFSTiasa, B^fimr sf Sfgmf. 
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Mated at a harp in the bright moonlight. She arose, and advanced 
aileotiv towanb hhn. * Doat thou/ exclaimed he, estendhig hia ems 
towaraa her***' deal thoa then live and love me alill? Than neither the 
living nor the dead shall part us more !' — ' Waldemar ! proud, faithless 
Waklemar,' said the beautiful princess, drawing back, * I have hated 
thee to the death, and yet I love thee stiil. I have lenounced the 
norld for thy sake ; my coflin stood ready to receive me ; I resolved 
never to see thee more — and yet thine I am— thine for ever 1 ' " 

The king^ took no notioe of hie dieeoTery to ihe treacherous 
coant of Sehwerin, but took measares to secure the person 
of Berengaria; aod frustrated a most diabolical scheme of the 
outlawed and excommunicated bishop of SlesTig to carry her 
off in transitu. From the time of his marriaffe with this 
princess, — one of the most noble-minded, as well as the most 
Deautiful of her time, — ^the character of Waldemar became 
more lofty, and at the same time more ambitious. She accom* 
panied him in more than one campaign ; and it is said that on 
one occasion an arrow was found to have penetrated her robes, 
having upon it the ominous inscription — I have brbthrbm. 
Berengaria was exceedingly unpopular with the Danish people, 
because it was supposed, and probably not altogether without 
reason, that by lier advice and encouragement Waldemar pur- 
sued a course of conquest which certainly rendered a heavy 
taxation necessary ; and as by the removal of the plough tax 
(the plog-penning), Dagmai', who was the instrument thereof, 
bad acquired the love of the people at large, so by the re- 
imposition of it did Berengaria incur their detestation. She 
entertained also a very considerable incredulity as to modern 
miracles, a most heretical hatred pious frauds, — and by 
these untimely^ most untimely scruples, she lost the confidence 
of the clergy ; while at the same time, from her evident desire, 
and as evident ability, to support the throne of her husband, and 
to strengthen the already increasing power of the crown, she 
was looked upon with a jealous eye by the chief nobility. 
These elements of unpopularity were not without their effect. 
Ballads and songs were made to her discredit ; and even the 
presence of Waldemar himself, honoured and beloved as he 
was, was not always sufficient to secure his consort from open 
insult. It is said that she was slain by an arrow in the sight 
of the king ; but some writers place this melancholy erent in 
Livonia, at or after the battle or Wolmar ; others at Rib6, on 
file return of the army to Denmark. The latter Version is 
adopted by Ingeman, and a very striking and efibcttve scene 
does be depict: some chorus of one of the ballads before 
^ttded to nad reached the ear of Waldemar* who, knowing 
the cause, at once addressed the assembled multitudes, and. 

TOL. IU*~lfO. n. MM 
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liMjutod owk tjbi^. ta Jumself wa* emty laqnifukr tet to lift 
allrilMiitodL' 

♦* 'And see, my brave Danes, in the person of youj queen came 
happiness and victory, joy and gladness, mig^ht and fame, to Denmark's 
soveieigD. Siie followed me updismayed among a host of deadlj 
frei; eBcb Dantdi warrior wlio looked on ber became inyindbley 
Denowd^'t ibei tttiiifld pale and flad ; and will je refiiae to hoooar 
aocb a queen V^* Lon^ live die qneen, long five die king/ waa a&oataf 
OB all sidea by a tbatwand aaiata, * Thanks, m j WAldmar/ whispered 
Bem^riay aad draw the veil from her fiur features, on which signs qC 
deep eii»Uon were visible ; * I bwe to thee the first kiadJy salutation 
I have heard from thy people. The Lord and our Lady gmnt that it 
be not the last!' Hardly had she said this, when the king heard a 
whizzing; sound like that of an arrow close at his side; he stretched 
out his arms towards Berengaria, who sank off the saddle into his 
arms. ' Murder ! murder ! treachery! the queen is murdered !* shouted 
a thousand voices, in tones of horror and dismay. Waldemar dis- 
nmiiitBdy and atood aileat and pale, wtdi Needing and fnaemMa 
qneen In Irie ama. A laige maty artew -wm fennd In fcer Mr^aaaais 
wanoaneaaw«lMnaaitoaHie. *The|tidg«ientef Qadt' aMnMMi 
a few voices amongst the einml ; baa die exclamatioa-etf horror at dm 
dseadfid deed, and af anm|MBatiin for the kMf 's unpamllded fptit 
overpowered the expressions of unfeeling animosity. The knig^ta 
formed a close ring round the royal pair, while Master Harpeestroeng 
examined the wound, and drew the arrow from the queen's bosom; & 
messenger was despatched to bring che royal car, but the wound was 
mortal ; and ere the car arrived^ Seren|;aria laj dead in tlie arms of 
the distracted king." 

But one person remained who seen\ed not to partake in the 

fineral gnef, and this ■v\'iis the former court-jester, Klaus 
lump6 ; but the kin|n^ was so absorbed that lie neither noticed 
him nor any other object. When the car halted at length 
before the steps of the castle of llibe, and the queen's corse 
was about to be lilted out of it, the little defomjity knelt down 
by the side of the car ; the cold, bloody hand of tlie (jucen fell 
ixom her bosom, as the attendants raised tlie body, on the witli- 
ei*edface of the dwarf, who iastantly started up with a thrilling 
shriek, rushed Jiowling- throufj^h the crowd, and threw himself 
over the iron railing into the deep well of the castle; but amid 
the general horror and confusion, none heeded the movementa 
of the mad dwarf. A fter this melancholy event, the character of 
Waldemar, always powerful and energetic, seemed to undergo 
another chanp^ : he applied himself indefatigably to public 
busiuess, and to foreign conquest ; and if the donjestlc burdens 
were not decreased, at least the lionour ot Denmark sufiered 
no diuiiiiution at his hand. But the cup of misfortune pre- 
paid for this iilubU'ious prince was not yet full. S.teaiig9 
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an evtnt mmy seem in these days, it is nevertheless w 
wll^wtthentiomtad fiict, that Waldemar the Victonous, the 

ngaekNU prince of his time, was actually 
vpQB hy kia tnmetmgom* -naml^ Henidk, count o£ 
after a hasting party, dkin to lub oirai.capitiil» ad. 
wf ialo mptinky, togethor wMi km Mmt sob. Ill 
thMkenw oniftMd in a dungeon, fiiit«tSdni«rin» 
•Amiwda al DiwiLboBg> It » ledeodl Mod by nmm 
Wt It it MOt mSMmSy eateWiiliei^ thrt Bmaik Hmm 
«i mmugb tiM aaduelkA of hjs wife by Widdmar. Ok 
xitiMF luMri^ tin repesled Mti of tmdiery toiiwda tlMt 
ksBg- conmilted by Hcnrik, kk aotonoiuij bad charactoi^. 
mod his especial, determination to randor hhnMlf independent 
fC tiia. Danish crown, furnish us with motifVi enovgli ioft Hm 
abduclioA of tho kiog^ if p— able, wtthant any aaoiwity Imt 
oMdat to an nnaapportad charge against a prince 
character for virtue stands very high. We are rathee 
~v therefore, to iad, ia ^e prafroa to tiua book, tha: 
'^tfaat the motive of jealou^ was saggeeted by« 
ndiereas it ia hinted at, though not supported, by 
Meursiiia and Pontaaus, and Mallet and Des ttoohes. fia 
this, however, as it may, the king of Denmark was seized.' 
and conveyed to a dungeon on the 6th of May, 1223, and 
was not released till November, 1226. When he was at that 
period set at liberty, it was under a solemn engagement to: 
attempt no revenge for the injuries which he had received, 
and to make no endeavour to recover the provinces of which 
he bad been despoiled. Thus he was compelled to ratify all' 
the unjust acquisitions of the treacherous Count Uenrik, and: 
to leave his children as hostages till a large ransom should be 
paid. It may easily be imagined how ill such conditions suited 
the fiery spirit of Waldemar the Victorious, but " he bided 
his time." He collected the money for his ransom, he released 
his children, he laid in order his plans for a vigorous cam- 
paign, and he then applied, and applied successfuliv, to Rome^ 
nr a dispensation from his oath» But a little while before, 
and the star of the Danish king seemed altogether obscured*^ 
In prison himself, and his subjects knew not exactly where--* 
his eldest and hopeful son, Waldemar, the companion of him 
captivity — bis able and faithful general^ Count ^bart of Noff^ 
Aloingien and Orlemunde, defeated and talm*— bia kingdaaa 
a prey to strangers, and a strong conspiracy fanaad to kaaat 
the femily of Waldemar the Ghraat fromi tha tiurona of tbab 
ancestors. A few aiontiiii and tba nMa aapaai of afflaia - " 
ged ; aad like iMeiia af PmiMiay bat ia a batlar 
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him a larg^e army, had commenced operations against bis ene- 
mies, had obtained from the Po])e a dis|)ensation from his 
oath, and bade fair once more to vindicate liis right to the title 
of Victorious, The issue of the campaign was, however, 
disastrous : the chief engagement cost the king an eye; and 
he was only saved from destruction by Ck>aQt Adolph, the 
hereditary but eenerous enemy of his house. With his qoiet 
remainder of life, his able internal gaTernmenty his enlij^ht- 
ened policy, and his careful lcgislati<my romaiioe his little 
to do. It branehes off at.once into the uftrTelloos and the 
mysterious ; and if there be little to suit the taste of our own 

S;e and icountry, there n at all events much that illustrates 
e opinions and habits of mind common in earlier periods 
and more northern elimes. In the mean time, Ingeman does 
not forget Karl IUs4, and Rigmor^ the daughter of Count 
Albert: thev elope during the absence of her Ihther on a 
crusade, and one or two TOautifiil pictures of their domestae 
ftlicity diTeni^ the scenes of war and witchcraft which form 
tiie staple of the book. On the return of Count Albert, he, 
who has ever shown himself unforgivinig, is induced in a most 
marvellous manner to pardon and acknowledge his son-in-law, 
and thus the romance of Waldemar the Victorious closes. 

After the analysis which we have given, it is clear that we. 
need enter into no further examination of this work. From 
the beginning to the end there has been one design, one hero; 
and it must be allowed that the one was worthy of the other. 
Had Waldemar been thrown into the form of an epic, it would 
hardly have ranked above Pve*s Alfred," and would have heea 
to the fall as unreadable ; tne necessity, or supposed necessity, 
of observing rules, which very rules are but gathered from 
successful rule despisers, could not but have operated fatally 
on a ^renins which abhors description, and is not very pre- 
eminent in invention. As it is, wc have a well-chosen portion 
of liistory ilhiminated, if we may use sucli an expression — the 
customs and costumes reproduced in tlie pages of the annalist, 
and ourselves carried backwards by a gentie but yet powerful 
hand to the thirteenth century. Much, too, has been (h3ne 
by the style of our author. It is calm and somewliat nielan- 
enoly, well suited to the high and constant religious feeling 
which Ingeman labours to excite and keep up in the reader's 
mind. Just as the grand and solemn march of Dante's versi- 
fication carries the reader over many passai^^es which wouhl 
else appear undignified, so does the religious tranquillity oi 
Ingeman keep out of sight much that would otherwise appear 
tame and cotnmon-place. It most strongly resembles the 
best manner of La Motte Fouque, as displayed in that exqui- 
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site romance, " Aslauga^s Knight ^ We may compare it to 
the soft and mellow sunshine of" an autumn afternoon — there 
is no flashing, no splendour, but all is quiet and serene. It 
would seem too, that in ** Waldemar" — (which must be read as 
a whole to feel the effect we have noticed) — in "Waldeniar" there 
is no comedy, no attempt at wit or humour, no efforts nt fine 
writing. Ingeman appears to have had his mind tliorouglily 
imbuea with the greatness of the task he had undertaken, as 
well as with the greatness of the hero to whom he was about 
to introduce his readers. Nor is Jiis success otherwise than 
commensurate with the dignity of the subject; and the simple 
and unostentatious manner in which it is treated alike left 
author and romance above the reach of commonplace criticism : 
had he written only thus, it had been vain to blame, and 
useless to praise him." 

Bat we pass from Wddemftr** to Eric/' and we find, instead 
of anotiher romance bearing the same high character, a mere 
fiiece of patch-work. We have, indeed, another imprisoned 
archbishop, another pious king, anoUier trattorons vassal ; but 
thej ars all inferior. Erie is a small man compared with the 
Victorious; Grand is as malicious as the bisliop of Slesvig, 
but fiir less terrible ; and the constant presence of characters 
so weak as Drost Aag^, Marsk Olul&eny Sir Pall^, and even 
Eric himself, cannot fail at last to weary the reader. And, 
indeed, it would seem that Ingeman felt this; for, aware, 
apparently, how impossible it was to construct a dignified 
romance out of such undignified materials, we have an inter* 
mixture of the flattest comedy — the most lugubrious fun-^ 
that ever book was laden with. M^e.have the cook, by whom 
Archbishop Grand was enabled to escape from his prison, in- 
troduced as a prominent character, and his absurd sayings 
and doings chronicled for the benefit of the yawning reader i 
and there is, withal, such a deplorable want of dramatic power, 
such stilted conversations, and such a succession of unnatural 
characters, that we should never, had not M. Ingemann put his 
respected name to it, liave imagined that King Eric and the^ 
Outlaws,^' was a new work by the author of Waldemar.** 
There are a few points, however, of great interest in it. One is 
the reference nuule to the Leccar brethren — a sect of infidels, 
who, towards the close of the thirteenth century, became very 
numerous in the North of Europe. They denied all revealed 
religion, preached a community of women, and were, in fact, 
onl^ a somewhat more enlightened kind of *' Socialists " That 
their leaders were, for the most part, men far more advanced 
in a knowledge of natui'al science tlian those among whom 
they lived, cannot be doubted. Many of them professed to be 
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alchemists and m^icians ; and by their apparent h>veof know- 
ledge and their attainments, they not un frequently obtained 
considerable mfluenee over the minds of the more sttidioiM 
and enthusiastic.—*' TUrund," a person of this character, plays 
a prominent part in ** Mnc" and appears to iiave been in* 
tended to occupy the aame place which, in "Waldemar," was 
filled by ** the black Seer. iNor is it at all anworthr of 
notice, that in jiower and intengity be falls as mneli sbort of 
his prototype, as Eric does of Waldemftr Ibe king, or Gmndof 
Waldemar tbe bishop. 

Had we to decide on the literary position of Ingeman from 
the first of the two works we have reviewed, we shoald place 
it very hi^h ; liad we to do so from the second, we should rate 
him as a fourth, or, at most, a third rate author. His infe- 
riority to Scott is so palpable, as to make it absurd to put tliera 
on a level : but while, in the exercise of fair criticism, we 
must maintain this opinion, we are by no means inclined to 
undervalue him. He has given us a beautiful and accurate 
commentary on the by-gone ages of his country : he has, to a 
•ertain extent, shown na 

** The very age and body of ibe tiaM^ 
Its £wm» and j^ssure;" 

lie iMM ooii|nrad'ap tftm ** fvyal Daaei^ of Hie jm^ mIi 
dnai live and upcek befcici ue ; end, if m mtr mentel wtA 
mrel statere they be dlveiee ene ftim eaotker, tfaey eM^tal 
Hie move trae to aatere. ^Hxmtj Y. end Heery VI. eto* 
leelers widetf dMfariag; ead md oer om MelMBpesre eheeoi 
te depcad te i n lew iil on ibe peraenel qualities in Hm leller, 
denbttcei ke weald hwe pmkmd mit e d umtu ^ e e e pl^. 
Hillierto we-have epoken (mfy of IngeBMit' and the eluMoleri»> 
tics of his works ; Bet' gallaoify, as well ae Ike fkfraeiw of ovt* 
tl eis m » iviil aoft allow us to faring this paper to a close -wilbool 
nyi a g 'somewkat of tbe aianner in wnich Miss Chapmen kM 
iperftnnod ker task. The attainflMnt of the Danish language 
ie a rare accompUshiBenty and to translate well from Hwiek 
into English presents more difficulties thmi In treiinlnhn nwillj 
mM from the German. The more northern langui^ kes 
daser affinities with the ancient Icelandic, and is, tfaeiefqie^ 
tiraagh H may not be perceptible on tbe first hasty examine^ 
tien^ more Oriental in its charaoler. Yet, so thorougbty kee 
Miss Ohapoaan nmde herself mistress of its spirit, that it woold 
be impossible, from barely reading the volume before us, to 
know that they were translatioos at all. But this is not done 
by sacrihcing the intent andj expression of the original, — the 
version is as fiuthful and as literal as possible ; and we me 
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bound, iu all fairDess to Miss Chapman, to congratulate her 
upon the skill winch she has displayed in the translations of 
these two books. The occasional difference of style between 
>t* Waldemar** aiitl " Ericy' is plainly to be attributed to the 
muthor, and not to the translator; nor can we find a better 
compliment to pay to the latter than the accuracy which this 
observation implies. The Russian literature, that of China^ 
lhat of Sweden, that of Poland, have long been adequately 
represented in the British republic of letters. Denmark, till 
di late, has had no literature ; and, though one of the moal 
aocMOit Lingdoma of Europe, its language till within the last 
century has been menltimted, S\amaa± at its nalm oonrt^ 
and Delected hy ita netlTe litemn, Vcht it will, na donb^ 
iiec^e dne Jitlmtion. Ingeman has east hiimelf like a trae 
|Mtriol into the gap, and whatever ineqoalitj may exiat among 
Kia woalu» th^ form a whole of which his Goontrymen may be 
ipeD firond. ^or haa the benefit which he has conferred- mxm 
-&iB nstiTe land stopped with the acknowledgment of the iac^ 
thai there are thoee who wcke great wonca in the Danish 
^gne. Foreigners will be induced to stadv it, and make its 
atmerknown in other lands, and thus an added impetos will 
Be giVen to the labours of learned men. Poetiy has been 
written in Danish before* and emin^t poetry too ; but Inge* 
man is the first romance writer of note who has nsed his own 
.language as the vehicle ofhb imaginations, 
.^.^jrie are glad lo have had the opportunity of speaking at 
^rMiia Jength concerning these romances, for we are inclin^ to 
think that publicity b all they want, in order to make them 
extensively known; aind, at least in one case^ esctensively 

*^We lutre great pleasure in appending to this article the followisg letter froBC 
Ingwnami; the origfaiil in OmMi is in out poueniM, MfM hare tnmsUtcd it fbt 

the general reader. It reflects on the fair tran';latress no small honor, since she 

Sipears to have even satisfied fully the mind of Ingemnnn himself; and the learned 
ane feeU that even an English lady has heen enabled to do him ample justice. 

Soroe, Sept. 22, 1848. 
**Hntor aol only heaft with gratitude, but alio nlOi narticalar gratification 

made acquaintance with jronr excellent translation of 'King Eric and the Outlaws,' 
I most now offier you my wannest thanks for a work so car^ully and elegantlj 
%ttnAt oat, «iid"lunre the pleasnra of ocpreeiing my opinion of the wij in «UA 
joxi Bsve eaceented it, as fiv u aj limited knowledge of English will aUow me to 
judc:e. My wife, Tvho has amused herself daily the last fortnight by reading it, and 
who can see throughout, what I have also observed by comparing indiTiduai paa- 
■ages, haifaa amner snppUed wl ui l e ? » wn wantiiiy to the justnen of nyvlmi 
and we are agreed that you have succeeded to tUf wmk not only as well as you did 
in * Waldemar the Victorious,' but still better even — no irjportnnt alterations 
or omissions were here necMtary. The division into chapters and three volumes, ia 
ivett adapted for r e p ree e a ttoy the dUferant fcaiiei aftd bmlai In tfie ttarratiTe ; Hia 
reating-places thus acquired for the reader are alio wdl raited to the interest of the 
pvineip«i cmita, ao n to iUnatnte rather than caaie any miranderataadiDg of tho 
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Abt. VlL—MuUrire de France, Par M. Michelet 6 vob. 

Paris. 18d2-43. 

It is a common aiul very just observation, tliat modern lilstoncal 
works arc not so interesting as those which have been bequeathed 
to us by antiquity. Even at this distance of time, after 20(X) 
years have ehqised since they were written, the great histories 
of Greece and Home still form the most attractive subject of 
study to all ages. The young find in their heart-stirring 
legends and romantic incidents, keen and intense delight; the 
middle-aged discover in their reflections and maxims the best 
uide in tlie ever changing, but yet ever, the same, course of 
uman events: the aged recur to them with stillerreater pleasure, 
as embodying at once the visions of their youth and the expe- 
rience of their maturer years. It is not going too far to assert, 
that in their own style they are altogether inimitable, and 
that, like the Greek statues, future ages, ever imitating, will 
never be able to rival tliem. 

This remarkable and generally admitted perfection is not to 
be ascribed, however, to any superior genius in the ancient to 
the modern writers. History was a different art in Greece 
and Rome from what it now is. Antiquity had no romances 
—their histories, based in early times on their ballads and 
traditions, supplied their place. Narrative with them was 
simple in event, and single in interest — it related in general 
the progress of a single city or commonwealth ; upon tnat the 
whole light of the artist required to be thrown: the remainder 
naturally was placed in shade, or slightly illuminated only 
where it came m cODtact with the faTOUKd object With the 
exception of Herodotus, who, thonsh the oldest historian in 
existence, was led by the vigour of his mind, his dlseersive 
habits, and extensive traTellin^, to give, as It were, a pictore 
of the whole world then known^these ancient hbtones are 



purport. • One tingle expreieioii I shall notice which is added and seems foreign to 

the customs of that day, viz., ' with his pen,' ^Vol. II. p. 11,) as at thnt time they 
still wrote on parchment with a sort of bodkin or point. A particular merit in 
your tran&Iatioa is the natural tone, freedom, and naJveU in tiM conrenations oi 
tiie common people : perhapf no other language but English can give the haraumy 
and peculiarities of chamctcr of the Dameli people, and this is probably ot^iti^ to the 
original con^nnguinity of the two nations, and the many family traits still preserved 
in their iau^age and mode of expression. I shall be exceedingly glad if thia work 
of youn ihoiild meet with ndi ipprobation ■• to indooe yon to publish ia the niM 
ahape, other historical romanrr?; which belong to the whole cycle in your widely 
extenrlcd hinpuage ; and no one would appreciate more than myself the good fortune 
that this picture of Dcnmatk'is Middle Ages should be drcuated as widely as the 
Uatito of your ]oiignage» wUoh ii now knomi in orery part of tho world. 

*' I htvo tho honour to remain, 
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aU tiie anntlt of individnl towni or little rapabllcs. Xena* 
pboDy Thucydide6, Sallost, Livy, Diodorns Sieulvi, DionytittS 
HalieBnNttientifli, are all more or leaa of this character. The 
nni^bty g^ias of Tacitas alone seems to have embraced the 
design of fMng a pictare of the vast empire of Rome; and 
eren in his hands oistoiy was still distlneuished by its old 
eharaeter^the Forom was still the object of referential inter- 
est — the Palatine Mount embraced the theatre of almost all 
the revolutions which he has so admirably pourtrayed ; and his 
immortal work is less a picture of the Roman world under 
the emperors, than a delineation of the revolutions of the 
palace which shook tbcir empire, and the conTulsive throes by 
which they were attended tbronghout its various provinces. 

In modem times, a far more difficult task awaits the his- 
torian, and wholly different qualities are required in him who 
undertakes to perform it. The superior age of the worlds 
the 1800 years which hare elamed since the Augustan 
age of Roman literature — the discovery of new nations, 
qaarters of the globe, and hemispheres, since Livy concluded^ 
in 140 books, the inajef^tic annals of Roman victories — 
the close connection of nations anion cr ench other, whirh have 
interlaced their story like the limbs of fnicient wrestlers 
• — the new sciences which have grown up and come to ])ear 
upon human events, with the growtii of mankind and tlie 
expansion of knowledge — and the prodigious perplexity of 
transactions, military, political, and moral, which reqnire to 
be unravelled and brour^ht in a clear form before the mind of 
the reader, — have rendeicd the task of the historian as labo- 
rious, complicated, and confused, as in former times it was 
simple, clear, and undivided. Unity of effect — that precious 
and important object in all the Fine Arts — has been rendered 
difficult, if not impossible. The story is so complicated, the 
transactions so various, the interests so diverse, that nothing 
but the most, consummate skill, nnd incessant attention on the 
part of the historian to breadth iu effect^ can prevent the mind 
of the reader from being lost in a boundless sea of detached 
occurrences. It is not the ** tale of Troy divine," nor the 
narrative of Roman heroism, nor the conquest of Jerusalem, 
which requires to be recorded; hut the transaetions of many 
different nations^ as Tarions and detached from each other as 
the adyentores of the knights errant in Ajiosto. 

For these reasons history cannot he written now on the plan 
of the ancients, — ^and if attempted, it would &il of success* 
The fiimily of nations has become too large to admit of intOMt 
being centred only on one member of it. It is in vain now to 
draw the picture of the groups of time, by throwing the whole 
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light on one figure, and all the rest in shade. Equally iiiipo»- 
aible is it to give a mere narrative of interesting events, and 
throw all the rest overboard. All the world would revolt si 
such an attempt, if made. The transactions of the one se- 
lected would be unintelligible, if those of the adjoining states 
were not given. One set of readers would say, " Where are 
your statistics?" Another, "There is no military discus- 
sion — the author is evidently no soldier." A third would 
condemn the book as wantmg diplomatic transactions; a 
fourth, as destitute of philosopnic reflection. The statesman 
would throw it aside as not containing the information he 
desired ; the scholar, as affording no clue to contemporary and 
original authority; the man of the world, as a narrative not 
to be relied on, and to which it was hazardous to trust without 
farther investigation. Women would reject it as less interest- 
ing than novels ; men, as not more authentic than a romance. 

^otwithst4Uiding, however, this great and increasing difll- 
culty of writing liistory in modern times, from the vast addi- 
tion to the subjects which it embraces and must embrace, the 
fundamental principles of the art are still the same as ^hcy 
were in the days of Thiicydides or Sallust. The figures in the 
picture are greatly multiplied; many cross lights disturb the 
unity of its effect; infinitely more learning is required in the 
drapery and still life ; but the object of the painter has under- 
gone no change. Unity of effect, singleness of emotion, should 
still be his great aim: the multiplication of objects from which 
it is to be produced, has increased the difliculty, but not altered 
the principles of the art. And that this difHculty is not insu- 
perable, but may be overcome by the W^ht of genius directing 
the hand of inaustrjr, is decisively proved by the example of 
Gibbon's Rome, which, embracing the events of fifteen cen- 
turies, and successire descriptions of all the nations which, 
during that lon^ period, took a prominent part in the transac- 
tions of the world, yet conveys a clear and distinct impression 
in every part to the mind of the reader; and presents a series 
of pictures so vivid, and drawn with such force, that the work, 
more permanently than any romance, fascinates every succes- 
sive generation. " ♦ 
• It is commonly said that accuracy and impartiality are the 
chief requisites in an historian. That they are indispensable 
to his utility or success, is indeed certain; for if the impression 
once be lost, that the author is to be relied on, the value of 
his production, as a record of past events, is at an end. No 
brilliancy of description, no magic of eloquence, no power of 
narrative, can supply the want of the one thing needful — 
trustworthiness. But fully admitting that truth and justice are 
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Ike 'baBiB of liistoTT, there never was a greater mistake than to 
ingin e that of tbeimelTee tfae^ will conBthiiie an historiaii. 
Viej Bii^ mmk» a TaliMiliIe aBBflM^-^ good conqpiler of n» 
tmsls ; W vwy d iabw B t ipMam ate itfiiaQ in ik»mglk/t 
^lAo-iato ooMlivct *llia adifloe* Hi hmipa<aBMa^this0waf 
9m cRaMMKiiMiy ma iMpiNnmi •€ijK&mmf na laniiHM^ vf 
WMtpnMi «Ba geiiaiauBaiieft at anaci^ ana irannBHi ^ma 
%alraiMiDBes ovi of ^oywy, Qr^fcohiDni miliiifaiiiiaa ilw 
iNa artiblaiunju aad ooluuma, ia a foir ^mfemt -mma -htm 
ite wfto eo mbt W Mi them ato tba tamle, the priaw, oriha 
OBtibedhnI* Tfao' ana is a tfodasauniy ifia olliar an 'aitii^^-"4hB 
lint a craaniar/ihe last a Miehaal Ai^lo. 

Mr. jRwc afiBug e d itlie arts of a — p a ai tioii tinn:>^l . Poatij; 
#L Mialaiy; 3. Oratoiy. ttat wy- antar mUmted that tba 
'^Matoiaiar had a hist omH^ption of the natno'or history , aod 
possessed many of the qaaltliea requisite to ezeel in it, as 'ha 
4M in the iligkta of elocjuence. It is, in tratht in iis highar 
departments, one of the Fina Arts ; aad it is theMStraofdinaiy 
difficulty of finding a person who eomhmes the imagiaalMi 
and ferTourFii|iiiam for ^aunenceiii'ttair aerial mions, with 
:^e indnstvy md research which are indispensahle fbr tiia 
aorreet narratire of earthly erents, which renders great hia- 
torians so Tery rare, e^en in the most brilliant periods of 
human oxisterice. Antiquity only produced six ; modern times 
can hardly boast ' -'^{it. It is much easier to find a great 
epic than a great lasiory ; there were many poets in antiquity, 
but only one Taeitns. Homer himsrlf is rather an annalist 
than a poet : it is his inimitable traits oF nature which con- 
stitute l)Is principal charm : the Iliad is a history in verse. 
Jiilodem itah >n Ijoast of a cluster of immortal poets and 
jKiinters; but me country of Raphael and Tasso has'not pro- 
duced one really g^reat history. The laboured annals of 
Goicciardini or Davila cannot bear the name; a work, the 
"perusal of which was deemed worse than the fate of a galley- 
alave, cannot be admitted to take its place with the master- 
pieces of Italian art.* Three historians onlv in Great Britain 
have by common consent taken their station in the liigliest rank 
of historic excelieuce. Sismondi alone, in France, has been 
assigned a place by the side of Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson. 
This extraordinary rarity of the highest excellence demon- 
«lrstea tha axtraordinary diffiealty of the art, wad jostifias Mr, 
#aa*a awartioa, that it ranks naait to poetry in the Flae Arts ; 

*>Itl» reported in Italy, tfaa • grilty-tlaTe mi eAnd • munliliaB of Ui 

fcntence, if he w oulJ read tlirough Guicciardini's War of Florence with PLsa. After 
laboDring at it for some tim«i he petitioned tobe «eut back to the oar— noti^i 
vera e bene trhvaio. 
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but it becomes the more extraordinary, when the inuneiMie 
number of works written on historical subjects is taken into 
minderation, aad the fMPodlgiottt piles of books of hklo iy 
which afe to be met with in every puUic Itbravy* 

The peatest eaote of this general fiylureof hiatorieal woritt 
to excite genersl attestiony or aeqntre la8tm|^ ftne, k tlie 
• want of the power of eeneialiMttion aad claanficatkm in tira 
writers. Immefsed in aDonndlesa tea details, of the rdntiv« 
importance of which they were unable to form any jost estH 
mate, the anthors of the Test majority of these works have 
fidihAiUy chronicled the events which fell ander their notice, 
bat in so dry and aDinteresting^ a manner that they produced 
jko soK of impression on mankind. Except as boons of an* 
tiquity or reference, thev have long since been consigned |o 
the vault of all the Gapuiets. They were crushed under their 
own weightF— they were drowned in the flood of their own 
fects. It may safely be afBrmed, that ninetv-nine out of a 
hundred historical works are consigned to omivion from this 
cause* 

The quality, on the other hand» which distinguishes all the 
histories which have acquired a great and lasting repntaticm 
among men, has been the very reverse of this. It consists 
'm the power of throwipff into the diade the subordinate and 

comparatively immateriu facts, and bringing into a promi- 
nent light those only on which subsequent aees love to dwell, 

from the heroism of the actions recounted, the tragic interest 
of the catastrophes portrayed, or the important consequences 
with -svhich they have been atteuJed on the fntiire generations 
of men. It was thus that Herodotus painted witli so uiucli 
force tlie memorable events of the Persian invasion of Greece ; 
and Thucydides, the contest of aristocracy and deniocracv In 
the Greek commonwealths; and l.ivy, the immortal strife of 
Hannibal and Scipio in Roman story. No historian ever 
equalled Gibbon in this power of classification, and giving 
breadth of effect ; for none ever had so vast and complicated 
a series of events to recount, and none ever portrayed them 
with so graphic and luminous a pen. Observe his great 
pictures: — the condition of the Roman Enij)ire in the time of 
Augustus — the capture of Constantinople by the Latin cru- 
saders — the rise of Mahomet — the habits and manners of 
the pastoral nations— the disasters of Julian — and tlie tiiml 
decay and ruin of tlie Eternal City. They stand out from 
the canvass with all the freshness and animation of real life; 
and seizing powerfully on the imagination of the reader, they 
make an indelible impression, and compensate or cause to be 
forgotten all the insignificant details of rcTolutions in the 
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palace of Constantinople, or in the decline of the Roman 
fempirc, which necessarily required to be introduced. 

Struck with the fate of so ])rodigioiis a host of historical 
writers, who had sunk into oblivion from this cause, Voltaire, 
with his usual vigour and originality, struck out a new style 
in this department of literature. Discarding at once the whole 
meagre detaib, the long descriptions of dress and ceremony, 
whm filled the pages of the old eluonkles or monkish annal- 
kts, be stroTC to bring history baek to what be conceived, and 
with reeeoa, was ita tme obj€Ct<--4 atriking deliifeatioii of the 
piineipal eventi which bad oecnrred, wiSi a picture of the 
cfaaogeB of 'manners, ideas, and principles with which tbey 
were accompanied. This was a great improvement on the 
/^tnitf ' nairatiTes of former times; and proportionally great 
wsaa the soccesa with which, in the first instance at least, it was 
attended. While the dry details of Gaicinardini, the ponderona 
tCMnea of Villarct or Mezeraj, and the trustworthy quartos of 
De Thon, alnmbered in respectable obscurity on the dusty 
abelTcs of the library, the Si^le de Lonis XIV.," the Life of 
Peter the Great and Chaiies XII., were on every table, and 
nlmoet in everjr bondoir ; and their popular author was ele» 
vated to the pinnacle of worldly fame, while his more labo- 
fiona and indastriotts predecessors were well nigh forgotten 
bjr a friTolooa age. A host of imitators, as usual with every 
original writer, followed in this brilliant and lucrative path ; 
of whom, Vertot in France, Schiller in Oermany, and Wataon* 
in England, were the most successful. 

But it was ere long discovered that this brillia7it and s7/e^c^y 
style of history was neitlicr satisfactory to the scholar nor 
permanently popular with tlie piililic. It was amusing rather 
than interestiiiLr, brilliant than ])rofound. Its ingenious authors 
sprung too suddenly to conclusions — they laid down positions 
which the experience of the next age proved to be erroneous. 
It wanted that essential requisite in history, a knowledge of 
the huuian heart and a practical acquaintance with men. 
After the first burst of jiopularity was over, it began to be dis- 
covered that these brilliant sketches were not real history, and 
could never supply its place. They left an immense deal untold, 
of equal or greater importance than what was told. They gave 
an amusing, but deceptive, and therefore not permanently in- 
terestinfj^, account of the periods they embraced. Men design 
something more in reading the narrative of great and im- 
portant events in past times, than an able sketch of their 
leadiug features and brilliant characters, accompanied by per- 
petual sneers at priests, eulogies on kings, or sarcasms on 
mankind. This was more particularly the case when the 
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political contests of llie 18th century increased in vehemence, 
and nieii, warmed with the passions of real life, turued back la 
the indifferent coolnesa, the philo0ophio disdain, the ton dari* 
wire, with which the most momentous or tragic events had' 
been treated in these gifted bat superficial writers. Madam« 
da Stael has said, that whmderiMB Jm beeoma lliafWi f ai lky 
qharaotariatio «f tha'puUkauDd, it iaali oferwiAtti gui—w 
■fcaiirmi or elmled MatiManta. 8biimsi|^tatMtlbr 
mm mil till mmt ara widn tolMl atbaircpva p a i a a i a 1km 
flrffaaio^^ tibayr Ifla^^ at ni atiban*. ItiaaalcniilHii|f iMNPaaanr 
that taraa dawauminto sympathy. The **<riiffli^i 4(mmimt- 
apMrgwl ltom liia«iaaB»<ifPiria>efctheMLof Rahu^^^ 
4bq)ly alfealad witn sympathy far hoMi waa» 

Ua inmfiMiii €BKrtiaaa» tte draadfid g Bfei Mg a ^ dvlMi*- 
atiafiBi^ nitanat of tiMtt ewnUfid ra^ apaadity ooMnBuiaalaA 
tiMnaSaaa tathe atjie of Intomdirrtea; itatoace naa^ tiia 
wiiole taifae •of pUlosophic aad deaaory biatoriaM araabaiA. 
Tboakafaby a^i^a,. iIm pbiloaophic contempt, the eahviapfilli^ 
Mce, the:aQe|rticaI sneers of Voltaire and hia followers, weak' 
iyAaaiaau|m<»4aUk by tboae wbo bad kaoim wfcaiiml sofcr* 
S^wait Mara aaiiy ayqpeared a the narrativea of the Frendt* 
Re?ola^(»K accordingly, lathe works of Toulongeon, tba daav 
Amis de la Liban6» and Lacretelle, a force of paialng, a pathos^ * 
of aamtif% a yehemence of tlyle, which lor aentaries bod' 
baan anknown in Modom Europe. This oQrlo speedily baoaaw 
apaoadt aad coammnicatad itaaif to biatory in all itsbrasehet. 
The paasicms on all sides w«m too stronel^ roaaad to ponnit of 
tbe eito narratives of former philosopnic writers being tole- 
rated ; men had felt too much to allow them to speak or tUnk^ 
with indifference of the sufferings of others. In painting with* 
force and energy, it was soon found that recourse must be badi 
to the orii^inal authorities, and, if possible, the eye-witnesMB 
of the events; all subsequent or imaginary narrative appeared 
insipid and lifeless in comparison; it was like stndying- the 
mannerist trees of Perelieor Vivares after the vifrorous sketches 
from nature of Salvator or Claude. Tlience has arisen tlie 
great school of modern French history, of w])ich Sismondi- 
was the founder ; and which has since been enriched by the 
works of Guizot, Tliierry, Barante, Thiers, Mignet, Michand, 
and Cliche let : a cluster of writers, which, if none of them equal 
the niasterj)ieces of English history, present, taken as a whole, 
a greater mass of talent in that department than any otbttr 
country can boast. 

The poetical mind and pictorial eye of Gibbon Inid made 
him anticipate, m the very midst of the philosophic scliool of 
VolUiie, Uuiue^aud Robertson, this great change which aiia-> 
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fui'iuue aud suHeriDg luiprubbtju geuentiiy upun the next 
generation. Thence Eis extraordinary excellence and ackiiow^* 
kdged superiority as a delineator of events to any writer who 
lias preceded or followed hinu He nnited the philosophy and 
gpiepml view* of mut 4fpB Id iha biiltiant pioturas ma impas* 

libe tfraden or tiusfiameBB-^lie wimioHMi wiUi tfett; dtay^ 
j^MKom^lm wept nath tlmG wMlr j h e dilinei tM i witft f i n t a y^ 
head, aadii poet*« £m, tJ^ 

«C.t]ie«o0QtDe0«.theiiBMtatiiking eTeals of the porieds «faieki 
weie paaaed voder jeview; hat at the saeM tiiee he pmnndx 
iemlete tiie uity and hrmdik q£ his pictnnr-luft hghteeadk 
Audcmu meintraMd their jmt proporuoaa, and wm respeo*^ 
tiM^eesI on the proigw objects. Philosophy threw a ridiMwr 
over the mightj meee ;> and the miod: of toe reader, after mk- 
rladiwy his pmdigtouB senos ef details, dwelt with aa mufh^. 
MMgF its aieat striking periods, skil&Uy hrooght out hf 
dtt. MMOOiBiaAte skill of the ertiit, es the recoUeetton of e 
spectator does on any of the magic scenes in Switzerland, in 
vhich, amidst an infinity of beautiful objects, the eje is fasci* 
iMfeed hjr the calm tranquillity of the lake, or the rosy hoeeofl 
ti)0^ evening glow on the glacier. We speak of Gibbon as ei 
• del^eator of events ; none can feel more strongly or d^lore 
more deeply the fatal blindness — the curse of his age — which 
rendered nim so pm crtf rl on thr subject of religion, and left 
«?o wide a chasm in his mimurtai which the profoiinder 

thought iiTid wider experience of Giiizot ^' • dour somiicli to fill. 

Considered as calm and philoso})luc uarratives, the histories 
of Hume and Robertson will remain as standard models for 
everv future age. The just and profound reflections of the 
former, tlu; inimitable clearness and ini])artiality with which* 
iie Ikls suumu d up the arguments on both sides, on the most 
nioiiu niou-^ ijuestions which have auntiiled Eiiuland, as well asi 
the i^'eilCJi'al sinn>li<;ity and u(;c;isioiiaI pallju'^ (tl'liis sforv, must 
fur ever couiniaytl the admiration of mankiiHi. in \ain wC' 
are told iliat he is often inaccurate, sometimes partial ; ia 
vfiin are siiecessive attacks published on detached parts of his. 
iiairaliv(^ l)y|>art ^eal or anti([uari:in researcli ; bib reputation 
is uiidiiidiii-lird ; successive editions issuing from tne press, 
attest tbe eumiiiued sale of his work ; and it continues its 
maje:^iic course through the sea of time, like a mighty three 
decker, which never even condescends to notice the javelins 
darted at its sides from the hostile oaooes whieh fiiem: timB 
to time seek to impede ite Dit>gie0»« 

Bobertaen^s mente ere of a diffisfeot, and, upon, the whete^ 
of iofeKior lund* Gifted with a phileebpUe i^irit, a juet^ 
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and equal uiind, an eloquent and impressive expression, he had 
not tlie profound sagacity, the ])enetrating intellect, which liiive 
rendered the observations of Bacon, Hume, and Johnson us 
eTidurinff as the English language. He had not enjoyed the 
practical acquaintance with man, which Hume acquired hy 
mingling in diplomacy ; and without a practical acquaintance 
with man, no writer, whatever his abilities may be, can rightly 
appreciate the motives, or probable resalt af human actions. 
It waa this praetical collision with public affiiirs which has 
rendered the histories of Thucydides, Sallnst, and Tacitus so 
profoundly descriptive of the human heart Living alter> 
natdy in the seclusion of a Scotch manse, or at the head of a 
Scotch university, surrounded by books, respect, and ease, the 
reverend Principal took an i^reeable and attractlvct but often 
inemect, view of human a&irs. In surveying the genmd 
stream of human events, and drawing just conclusions regard- 
ing the changes of centuries, he was truly admirable; and in 
those respects bis first volume of Charles V.^ may, if we ex- 
cept Guizot's " Civilisation Europtoi," be pronounced without 
a parallel in the whole annals of literature. The brilliant pic* 
ture, too, which he has left of the discovery of America, and 
the manner of the savage tribes which then inhabited that 
continent, proves that he was not less capable of wielding the * 
£Btscination of descrintion and romance* But in narrating 
political events, and diving into the mysteries of human 
motives, his want of practical acquaintance with man is at 
once apparent. He described the human heart from hearsay, 
not experience ;*^lm was an historian by reading, not observa- 
tion. We look in vain in his pages for a gallery of historical 
portraits, to be placed beside the noble one which is to be 
found in Clarendon. As little can we find in them any pro- 
found remarks, like those of Bacon, Hume, or Tacitus, the 
justice of M hicli is perpetually brought home by experience to 
every succesjsive jjent; ration of men. His reputation accord- 
ingly is sensibly declining ; and thongli it will never become 
extinct, it is easy to foresee tliat it is not destined to maintain, in 
future times, the colossal proportions which it at first acquired. 
Both Hume and Robertson, however, left untouched one 
fertile field of historic interest which Herodotus and Gibbon 
had cultivated with such success. This is the c/eographical 
field, the description of countries ^ as well as men ajid manners, 
it is surprising what variety and interest this gives to histo- 
rical narrative; how strongly it fixes places and region«^ in 
the memory of the reader ; and how much it augments tlie 
interest of the story, by filling up and clothing in the mind's 
eye the scenes in which it occurred. Doubtless this must not 
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be carried too far ; unqnestionably the narrative of human trans- 
aetions is the main object of history ; and the one thing needful, 
as in fiction, is to pamt the human heart ; but still there, as 
elsewhere in the Fine Arts, variety and contrast contribute 
powerfully to effect ; and amidst the incessant maze of viliany 
and suffering which constitutes human transactions, it is some- 
times refreshing to contemplate for a while the calm sereni^ 
and indestructible features of Nature. 

The modern French historians, forcibly struck with the 
insipidity and tameness of the philosophical histories, and 
fraught with the heart-rending recollections and fervent pas- 
sions of the Revolution, have sought to give life and anima- 
tion, as well as fidelity and accuracy, to their works, by a 
sedulous recurrence to contemporary annals and authority, 
and an introduction of not only the facts and statements, but 
the ideas and words to be found in the ancient chronicles. 
Hence the habitual recurrence to original authority, not only 
by reference at the foot of the page, but by quotation in the 
words of the old authors, of the actual expressions mude use 
of on the more important occasions. There can be no doubt 
that this is a very great improvement, both with a view to 
the fidelity and accuracy of nistory ; for it at once affords a 
goarantee fbr the aetoal examination of original authority by 
me writer, proWdea a ready and immediate check on inae- 
caracy or misrepresentation, and renders his work a " Cata- 
logue Raisonn^, where those who desire to study the subject 
tkoroughly may diseoTcr at once where their materials are to 
Ite iband. The works of both the Thierrys»* of Barante, Sis- 
moodi, and Bf Ichelet, are, throughoat, constructed on this 
principle ; and thence, in a great measure, the fidelity, spirit, 
and value of their productions. 

But fully admitting, as we do, the importance of this great 
improvement in the art of historical composition, it has it^' 
limits; and writers who adopt it will do well to reflect on 
what those limits are. Though founded on fact, though 
based on reality, though dependent for its existence on truth, 
History is still one of the Fine Arts. We must ever recollect 
that Mr. Fox assigned it a place next to Poetry, and before 
Oratory. All these improvements in the collection and pre- 
paration of materials add to the solidity and value of the 
structure, but they make no alteration in the principles of its 
composition. However the stonea may be cut out of the quarry, 

* In the Hiitoire de U Conqn^ de I'AnfletefraMr let Moraunde, per Aagoeto 
Thierry/' and the '* Histoire des Gaulois," end '*Ulltoir« dee Roift Merovinfieot, 
per Am^d^e Tliierry " (brother of Anguete). 
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however fHshioneil or carved by the skill of ibe workmaD, 
their united effect will be entirely lost if lliey are luit put 
together by the conception of a Michael Angelo, a Palladio, 
or a Wren. Genius is still the soul of history ; it» highest 
inspirations must be derived from tlie Muses. The most 
valuable liistoncal works, if not sustained by this diviM 
quality, \\ ill speedily sink into useful quarries or servicembla 
books of reference. In vain does an Utilitarian age seek to 
discard the inflqence of genius, aad subject thought to the 
deductioof of fact and rason, and tho motives of tempofiL 
comfort.' A higher power iaeaasantly eleratea maA to bk 
spiritual destiny : profounder .feelings cbam lum to ike Car of 
Geaios. '^Ges oovrages no aont pas que de riuiafftnaUoa.** 

Be rUnagination/' repfied Napol«o9»— r'^ E^bioa, cest riMr 
gination qui domine le monde." 

This eternal and indestructible superiority of genius to all 
the effi:>rt8 of industry and intelligence^, when unenlightened 
by its diTine lt|pbt, is not only noways inconsistent witk the 
most minute acquaintance with facts and sedulous attention to 
historic accuracy, but it can attain its highest Rights only by 
being founded on. that basis. Mere imagination and fancy 
will nerer supply the want of a faithful delineation of nature. 
The most inexperienced observer has no difficulty in di»^ 
tinguishing the one from, the other. No great and universal 
reputation was ever gained, eitf^ejr in fiction, history, or the 
arts of imitation, but by a close and correct representation of 
reality. Romance rises to its highest flights when it transports 
into the pages of the novelist the incidents, thoughts, and 
characters of leal life. History assumes its mo!^t attractive 
garb when it clothes reality with the true but brilliant colours 
of romance. Look at the other arts. How did Homer and 
Shakspeare compose their inimortal works? Not by con- 
ceiving ideal events and characters, the creations only of their 
own prulitic imaginations, but bv closely observino^ and de- 
scribing nature, and by giving to tlieir characters (albeit cast 
in the mould of fancy) those traits of reality, which, being 
founded on the general and universal feeling^s of the hiiniaa 
breast, have spoken with undiminished force to every suc- 
ceeding age. How did Raphael and Claude elevate Painting to 
its higliGst and most divine conceptions, as well as its most, 
exquisite and chastened iiiiishingf By assiduously copying 
nature, — by drawing every limb, every feature, every branch, 
every sunset, from real scenes, and peopling the world of their 
brilliant imaginationB, not with new creations, but those ob* 
jecti and those images, with which in res^ity all men were 
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familiar. True, they threw them into new combinations ; 
true, Xhey ^avc them an expression, or threw over tluni a 
light more perfect than any human eye had yet witnessed : but 
tliat IS precisely the task of genius ; and it is in periornnn^: it 
that Its highest excellence is attained. It is moulding reality 
into the expression of imagination , that the greatest triumphs 
of art are attained ; and he wlio separates the one from the 
other will never rise to durable ureatness in either. 

We are the more inclined to insist on this eternal truth, 
as we perceive in the j)re9ent 8t\le of historical composition, 
both in this country and on the Continent, unequivocal indi- 
cations of a tendency to lose sight of the great ends and aim of 
history, in the anxiety of attaniiiig accuracy in lis materials. 
Again and again we assert, that such accuracy is the indis- 
pensable basis of history ; it must form its elements, and cha- 
racterize all its parts. But it will not of itself form an hia- 
tonao; it is to nistory, what the sketches fnm nature in the 
Isber Vtritalu are to the inimitahle Claudes of the Doria 
Palace at Rome, or the National Gallerv in London. Writers 
in this age have been so forcibly struck with the necessity of 
aeeoracy in their lacts, and origmal drawing in their pictaresy 
that they have gone into the opposite extreme; and the danger 
now isy not so much that they will sabstitnte imagination for 
reality, or neglect original drawin? in their pictures, as that, 
in their anxiety to preserve the fidelity of the sketches from 
which their pictures are taken, they will neglect theprinciples 
of thefr composition, and the great ends, moral, political and 
religions, of their art. 

'Hiis tendency is more particularly conspicuous in the Con- 
tinental authors; but it is also very ▼isible in 'Several justly 
eateemed historical writers of our own country. If you take 
«p any of the volumes of Thierry, Baraote, Michaux, Sis- 
momli, or Michelet, you will find the greater part of their 
pages filled with quotations from the old chronicles and con- 
temporary annalists. In their anxiety to preserve accuracy 
of statement and fidelity in narrative, they have deemed it in- 
dispensable to give, on almost all occasion?, the very words of 
their oriprinnl rmthorities. This is a very great mistake, — and 
indeed so great a one, that if persevered in it will speedily 
terniinate that school of historical composition. It is impos- 
sible to make an harmonious whole, by a selection of passages 
out of a vast mass of original writers of various styles and 
degrees of merit, and running perhaps over a course of cen- 
turies. It would be just as likely that you could make a 
perfect picture, by dovetailing together bits of mosaic, dug 
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up from the ruins of ancient Rome; or an impressive temple, 
by pilin<ij on tlie top of each otln^r, the columns, entablaturetJ, 
and architriives of 8ucr("^sive structures, raised during a course 
of many centuries, livery composition in the Fine Arts, to 
produce a powerful impression, and attain a lasting success, 
must have tnat unity of expression , which, equally as in poetry 
and the drama, is iruiis Reusable to the prod uctioi] of cinotioQ 
or delight in the nniid of the per?Jon to whom it is addressed ; 
and unity of expression is to he attained equally m ten thou- 
sand pages and by recording ten thousand facts^as lu a picture 
of Clauae's, or a drama of Sophoclos. 

Sharon Turner, Lingard, Tytler, and Hal lam,* are most able 
writers, indefatigable in the collect. on of facts, acute in the 
analysis of authorities, luminous in the deductions they have 
drawn from them. Immense is the addition which their 
labours have made to the real and correct annal^^ ol' the British 
empire. But thouufh many of their episodes are most capti- 
vating, and parts of their works must entrance every reader, 
there is no concealing the fact, that their pages are ofteo 
deficient in interest, and are far from possessing the attractioa 
which might have been expected from subjects of soeh varied 
and heart-stirring incident, treated by writers of such acquire- 
ments. The reason is, that they have not regarded History as 
one of the Fine Arts ; they have not studied unity of efiect, or 
harmony of composition; they have forgot the place assimed 
it by Foz» — ^nezt to Poetry* In the search of accuracy, they nave 
sometimes injured effect ; in the desire to give ori^nal words, 
they have often lost originality of thought. Their pages are 
invaluable to the annalbt-^^d as books of reference they will 
always maintain a respectable place in our literature; but they 
will not permanently move or influence mankind. From me 
fieusts they have brought to li^ht, a future historian will be able to 
give a correct detail of British story, which, if clothed in the 
garb of imagination, will attain durable celebrity, and may 
possibly come in the end to rival the simpler but less truthful 
narrative of Hume, in popularity and interest. 

Ck>lonel Napier's descriptions of battles and the anomalous 
events of military wariGue are superior to anything in the Nine 

* The name of Englaod's greatest modem historian, Alison, hat been omitted 
by the writer of tfalt arClele, ftou a ddieacy of uotlTO wlddi w perfsctly apparent to 
the most careless obierrer; bat we think It right to state, that the " History of 
Modern Europe" is a work not simply commanding British, bnt the highest Conti' 
nentai estimauoo. Its unexampled popularity, alike Uevduped in its home and 
foreigii dreolatioiit it only to be matched by the power displayed ia iCe oompoaitioa, 
and the sommand of every requisite of the historian described in tiie pnNOI ftlticle^ 
by one who may well aay, " Cndi •9ir<o."-«*[£DiTMU] 
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style, not only in iiKxlrrn ijut uluiost in ancient liistorv. His 
account of the battles of Albuera and Salamanca, of the 
sieges of Badaioz and St. Sebastian, of the actions in the 
Pyrenees, and the struggle of Toulouse, possess a heart-stirring 
interest, a force and energy of drawing, which could have been 
attained only by the eye of genius animated by the remi- 
niscences of reality- Bui the pfreat defect of bis brilliant 
work is the want of calmness in tlie judgment of pulifical 
events, and undue crowding in the canvass of his picture. 
He is far too minate in the account of inconsiderable trans- 
actioDfl. He thrown the light too equally upon all the figures 
m his caiiTass ; the same molt which characterizes the home 
scenes of Wilkie, and will render them, with eqaal» perhaps 
8aperior» genius, inferior in lasting e^t to the paintings of 
Teniers or Gerard Dow. So prodigious is the accamolation 
of detached facts which he describes, that the most enthusiastic 
admirer of military narrative is speedily satiated, and ordiuary 
readers find their minds so confused by the events passed under 
review, that, with the exception of a few brilliant actions and 
sieges, they often close the work without any distinct idea of 
the events which it has so admirably recorded. 

This defect is equally conspicuous in the pages of M. 
Michelet. That he is a man not merely of extensive and 
varied reading, but fine genius and original thought, is at once 
apparent. lie states in his preface, and the perusal of his 
work amply justifies the assertion, that the most rigid cri* 
ticism must concede to him the merit of having drawn his 
narrative entirely from original sources.*' But it were to be 
wished, that amidst this anxious care for the collection of ma- 
terials, and the impress of a faithful and original character 
upon his work, he bad been equally attentive to the great art 
oi hi>tory, viz. the tnas^^ing objects properly together, keeping 
them in tlie due subordination and perspective wbicli their re- 
lative importance demands, and conveying a distinct impres- 
sion to the reader's mind of the great aeras and changes which 
the varii d story ol' liis subject presents. Want of attcnlion to 
tbi«; hfis well iiigli rendered a!l the rest of no avail. To the 
learned reader, who is previously familiar with the principal 
events he describes, his narrative may convey something like a 
definite idea of the thread of events : but how many are they 
compared to the great mass of readers? Perhaps one in a hun- 
dred in France — one in five hundred in all other countries. 
The great bulk of readers may shut his last volume after the 
most careful perusal, without retaining any distinct recollec- 
tion of the course of French history, or any remembrance at 
all of any thing but a few highly wrought up and interesting 
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passages. This is the great defect of the work, arising from 
want of attention to breadth of effect, and not throwing subop- 
dinate objects sufficiently into the shade. The same grievous 
mistake is conspicuous in Macintosh, Linjs;ardy and Tumer^s 
Histories of England. It is the great danger oi the new or 
graphic school of hietorv ; and milees can be taken to ipturd 
aganiBt it, the whole piomietioiis of that eehool will be eoniyieJ 
byfutmre ages to oblivion* 

We camiot admit that the magnitade or intricacy of a aaljnei 
aflbrda any ezcuae whatever for this defect. livy did not fiill 
into it in recording seven centuries of Roman victodes; Gibbon 
did not iall into it in spanning the dark gulf which separates mar 
dent from modem times. Cumde |)rodi]ced one nnifom unptefr- 
sion, out of an infinity of details, — ^in some of his pieoeSk solitary 
and rural — ^in others crowded with harbours^ shipping, and figures. 
Caspar Poussin finished with scrupulous accuracy every leaf in 
his forest scenes ; but he manned the light and the sfaftde with 
such exquisite skill, that the cliarm of general elfect is produced 
on the spectator's mind. Look at Nature every leaf, evecy 
pebble, ever^' cliff, every blade of grass, in the most extensive 
scene, is finished with that perfection tliat characterizes all her 
works : yet what majesty and generality of efiBact in the mighty 
whole I That is the model of historical composition : ev^ ob- 
ject should be worked out ; nothiog omitted ; nothing carelessly 
touched : but a bright light shonldhc thrown only on Sie fanUiant 
events, the momentous changes ; whole generatioaa and c^turies 
of monotonous events cast into the shade ; and the most sedulous 
care taken to classifN^ events into periods, in such a way as to 
form so many cells as it were in the memory of the reader, 
wherein to deposit the store of information aftbrded in regard 
to each. 

There is, in truth, only one really f^reat style in history, as tlu^re 
is in poetry, j)ainting, or nuisic. Superficial observers sjieak of a 
new school of history, or a new mode nf treating luimau affairs, 
as thoy would of a new j)lant or a new opera : they might as well 
feptak of a new stylo in sculpture or paiutinsj, in epic or dramatic 
poetry. We should like to see any one who would improve on 
the style of Phidias and lia|)li;H 1, of Homer and Vircril, of Taaso 
and Milton, of Sophocles or Racine. In inferior styles, indeed, 
there is a very great variety in th\^, as there is in all the other 
Fine Arts ; but in the highest walks there is but one. The prin- 
cipled of the wliole are the same; and those principles are to 
produce generality of eff ect out of specialty of objects ; to unit^* 
fidelity of dravying with brilHancv oi iuia^iaation. Ofiserve witli 
what exquisite skill T asso workh this uniform luij ression out of 
the Tariea events of his ^ Jerusalem Delivered ; ' therein licb his 
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vast superiority to the endless adventuit!s of the more brilliant 
and imaginative Arioeto. The principles which regulated the 
compositions of the " Prometheus \ inctus '* of .^schylus and the 

Hamlet of Shakspearc are the same : the Odes of Pindar are 
tibe eomiterparts of those of Gray : the sculpture of i^hidias and 
the painCing oi Eaphael are nothing but the same mind working 
trilh diffmt materials. !nie oompoattioii of Gibboli is directed 
by endily the aame pHnenles aa the sunatta of Cflaiide : the 
I w itt i p pi c e e a of Napier and the banditti of Salvator are foo> 
fliikiflBaof eaeh other : the epiaodea of livjr and the **6ood Shep- 
hesda of MttriUo iHx>dnce tiie aame eniotiona Su- 
pecfieial leadera will deride these ofaaeralioDiB, and adc what 
oaa painting external objeota to do with the nanation of human 
eventa f We wonld rooommend them to apend twenty yean in 
the stud^ of either, and they will be at no loaa to diaoo?er in 
what their analogy oonaists. 

On tfaia account we cannot admit that hiatoi^ ia neoeanlrily drier 
or less interesting than poetry or lomance. True, it most give « 
faithful record of events: true, unless it does so it loses its peculiar 
and highest usefulness ; but are we to be told that reality is leaa 
attiactwe than fiction ! Are feigned distresses less poignant than 
real ones— ^imaginary yirtues less ennoMing than actual I The 
advantage of fiction conaiata ta the narrouter compass which it 
embraces, and consequently the superior interest which it can 
communicate by working up the characters, events, and scenes. 
That, doubtless, is a great nd\ antage ; but is it beyond the reach 
of liistory I ^lav not the Icv-idini^ chfiraeters find events there be 
delineated with the same force, brilliancy, and fidelity to nature! 
Has it not the additional source of interest arising fVoiu the 
eventf^ \ \v'u\\l real? — ^an interest which all who tell stories to chil- 
dren will see exemplified in their constant question, ' is it trueT* 
None can see more strongly than we do, that the highest aim 
and first duty of history is not to anmse, but to instruct tlie 
world ; and that mere amusement or interest are of very se- 
condary importance. But is amusement irreconcileable with in- 
struction — interest with elevation \ Is not truth best conveyed 
when it is clothed in an attractive garb ! was it not in parables 
that Supreme Wisdom communicated itself to mankind I The 
wise man will never disdain the aid even of imagination and fancy, 
in communicating instruction. Recollect the words of Napoleon 
— ** C'est rimagination qui domine le monde*** 

We have b^ insensibly led into these obsemftimiB Inr oh* 
serving m what mannw Sismondi« Thierry, Barante, Michelet, 
and indeed aH the writers of the antiquarian and graphic school,* 
have trteted the history of France. They are aH men of ^wer* 
fcl talent^ brilliant imagination, mibounded lesearbh) and |4iikH 
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sophic minds : their hisfcariee are 80 anperior to aaj wlndi pn- 
ceded th«n, that, in r^KliDg them, we appear to be entering upoo 
s new and hithwto uDkaomi world. £kit it is in the ymj neb* 
neee of dieir matoriab^-the extent of their learning — the nrtt 
stores of original ideas and anthoritj they have hronmt to b«nr 
xok the amuuiB of the monardiy of Cloyis — ^that we discern the 
prindnal defect of their oompoertians. They have been well nigfa 
overwhelnied by the treasnres which iheniselves have dug up. 
•So Tsst is the mass of origbal docnments iriuch they have con- 
sulted— of details and facts which they have brought to light — 
that they have too often lost tuAA of the first rule in the art of 
history — unity of composition, lliey have forgotten the nocoMitj 
of a distinct separation of events in such a manner as to imjnreaB 
the general course of time upon the mind of their readers. The^ 
are accurate, graphic, minute in details; but the ^toot en- 
semUe" is too often forgotten, and the Temple of History made op 
rather of a chaos of old marbles dug up from the earth, and piled 
on each other without either order or symmetry, than of the 
maj^tic proportions and colosesl mnfwoo of the Pantheon or 
St. Peter^s. 

The annals of no country are more distinctly sepamted into 
p^ods than those of France : in none has the course of events 
more clearly pointed out certain resting places, at which Uie his- 
torian may pause to show the progress of civilization and the 

growth of the nation. The first origin of the Gauls, and their 
social orcranizaticm, before the conquest of the Romans — their in- 
stitutions under those mighty conqueroi's, and tlie vast impress 
which their wisdom and experience comnmnicatcd to their char 
racter and habits — the causes which led to tiie decay of the 
empire of the Ciesars, and let in tlie barbarians as dcli\( i l i-s 
rather than enemies into its vast provinces — the establishment of 
the monarchy of Clovis by these rude confjuer irs, and itxS gradual 
extension from thi^ ivliiiie to the Pyrenees — tlie decay of the Me- 
rovingian dynasty, and the j)rostration of government under the 
' jRois Faifieans' — the rise of the Maires de Palais," and their 
final establishment on the throne by the genius of Charlemagne — 
the rapid fall of his successors, and the origin of the Bourbon 
dynasty, contemporary with the Plantagenets of Eno:lan<l— the 
crusades, with their vast effects, moral, social, ami puluical, un 
the people and institutions of tlie country, and the balanco of 
power amone the different cksses of society — the expulsion of tlie 
KngH ah hy the ability of Philip Augustus, and the restoration of 
one monarchy over the whole of France — the frightful atrocities 
of the religions war against the Albigeois— the dreadful wars 
with Enghuid, which tested 120 years, from Edward III. to 
Heniy VI» with their immcdMrte meety analogous to that of the 
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Wavof the Boees on this side of the Channel, in destroying the 
lendfti powen of the Dohility — the consequent auffmentatioB cf 
the l^wer of the erown by t£e etaading army of Charles VII. — 
the iodefiifcigable aelinty and state policy of Lonis XI.-— the 
hrilHant but M»benienl oouqueats of Italy by the rise and progress 
of Charles IX,^fae riraliy of Francis I. and Charles V.— the 
religious wars, with theur desokting effects, and lasthur ultmiate 
eooeeauenoes — ^the deep and Maehiavelian policy of Cardinal 
Ri che li ei i, and its entire sncoess m concentrating the whole in- 
flnence and power of government in Paris — ^the orilliant nra of 
Louis XIV,, with its Augustan halo, early conquests and ultimate 
disaster8-*the corruptions of the Regent Orleans and Louis XV. 
— the virtues, difficultieSi and martyrdom of Louis XVL — the 
eommencement of the lera of Hevolutions, ending in the fana- 
ticism of Bobespierae and the carnage of the Empire— form a 
aeries of events and periods, spanning over the long course of 18 
centuries, and bringing down the annals of mankind from the 
Druids of Gaul and woods of Germany, to the intellect of La 
Place and the gbties of Napoleon. 

To exhibit such a picture to the mind's eye in its just colours, 
duo proportions, and real light — to trace so long a liistorv fraught 
with such changes, glories, and disasters — to unfold tlirough so 
vast a prniirress, the nncra'^inrr develnponiPtit of the human nnnd, 
and simultaneously with it the constant punishment of human 
iniquity, — is indeed a task worthy of the greatest intellect which 
the Almighty has ever vouchsaiV d to giiide and enlighten man- 
kind. It will never be adequately performed but by one mind: 
there is an luiity wliich nnist pervade every great work of history, 
as of all the other Fine Arts; a succession of different hands 
breaks the tliiead of thought and mars the uniformity of effect as 
much in recording the annals of centuries, as in iainling the pas- 
sions of the heart, or the beauties of a sincrle scene in nature. 
That it is not hopeless to look for such a mind, itj evident to all 
who recollect how Giblion lia.s puintt 1 the still wider expanse, 
and traced the longer storj', of 1 he Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire but how often in a century does a Gibbon 
appear in the world ! 

In the outset of this noble task, Michelet has displayed veiy 
mat ability ; and the defects, as it appears to us* of ms work, as 
it {oooeeds, strikingly illustrate the dangers to which the modem 
and graphic stvle «l histovy is exposed. He is admtraUe, equally 
with Sismondi^ in the description of the condition of Gaul under 
tiie Ilomans, and the causes which j)araly8ed the strength, and at 
len^h overthrew the power, of the empire of the CsBsars. With 
n discriminating eye, and a roaster's hand, he has drawn the 
diibreni ciiancter of the Celtic and German races of numkhid^ 
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to tlMir demndanto. Theesriy aettlflOMtof tlieOeittuitriiM 
in Gaul, and the analgaoMition of tlio vietoiioiM amge ymA ihm 
TanquiBhed dviUzed face, ia dvawn in the spirit of a pidoaopher, 
and wHh a graphic power. K he had eoDturaed the work wm H 
thus begun, it would leave nothing to be desired. 

But when he comes down to later timoe, and above all, when 
Iw beeomes involTed in the endless maze and minute detafla of 
the Chronielea and early French Memoiia, the work ansnmpij n 
diftrent character. Though you still, in occaaional ex proorio na^ 
see the reflecti<m of the philoeopher — in freqnent pictures, the 
eye of the painter — ^yet the narrative in general ia flooded by an 
ocean of details. Fatigued with the endleaa maze of intrieiea^ 
wars, tumoltBy torturea, entsadea, and crimes, whieh succeed one 
another in n^id aaooeanon, the reader in despair shuts the vo- 
lume, with hardly any recollection of the thread of events. He 
recollects only that almost all the kings appear to have been 
wicked, almost all the nobles ambitious, almost all the priests 
cruel, almost all the people ferocious. There is nothing which 
tends so strongly to make us satisfied with our own lot, and 
inclined to return thanks to Heaven for having cast it in our as^e, 
as the study of the crimes, diaaaters, and au£fennga of thoee which 
have preceded it. 

But still "the mighty maze is not without a plan." Tn the 
midst ol these hideous crimes and atrocities, of this j^cneral an- 
guish and suffering, fixed laws were operating, a great systein 
was going forward, and Providence was patiently and in sih iice 
working out its ultimate designs by the ivw ai^'oncy of an ijiHiiitv 
of sejiarate individuals. A great system ut moral retriliution 
wajs unceasingly at work ; and out of the miiiirled virtues and 
vices, jo}'8 and sorrows, crimes and punisliineiit. of previous 
centuries, were slow ly Ibrming the eleuients of the great and glo- 
rious French monarchy. It is in the developoment of this mag- 
nificent progress, and in the power of exhibiting it in lucid 
colours to the eye of the spectator, that Michelet is chiefly defi- 
cient in hi.s later volumes. This seems at first sight inexplirable, 
as in the earlier ones, relating to Gaul under the Komaud, the set- 
tlement of the Franks, and the early kings of the Mero\ ingiau 
race, his powers of generalization and philosophic observation 
are eminently conspicuoua. They form, accordingly, by much 
^e most inteteethig and inataothre pavt of faia hmory. But a 
doaer eaaminalion will at once unfdd the oauae of thia diflfer> 
enoe, and point to the ehief changes of the graphic and antiqua- 
rian aohool of hiatory. He genenlised in the earlier ▼ohunea, 
hecauae h» materiala were acanty ; he faaa not done ao in tiie 
later bneuy beeanee they were tednndant. In the fint inatanoe^ 
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he 8KW objects at a distance in their just proportions ; and, not 
Imbu^ distracted with details, he threw broad ugfats a»d shadows 
OTtr tlwir great featm^s ; m the iMt, tfad olijeeto were so near 
the eye, and the lights so perplexed and frequent, that he has 
m some degree loet aifffat of all general e£feet m his corapositioii. 

In common with all later writers who have observed mneh or 
tiMnight deq»fy on human aflhirs, M. Michelet Is a firm believer 
in the inherent and indelible infloenoe of raee^ both on the cha- 
"nuster and destiny of nations. His observations on this subject, 
especially on the peculiarities of the Celtic race, and their rital 
dolerence from tne German, fonn one of the most interestii^ 
and valuable jparts of his work. He traces the same character 
through the Scotch Highlanders, the mountaineers of Cumber- 
hind and Wales, the nati\ e Irish, the inhabitants of Brittany, 
and the mountaineers of Gascony and Beam. On the other 
hand, the same national characteristics may be observed in the 
German race, under whatever climate and drcuniBtancos ; in 
Saxony as in England ; in the Swiss mountains as in the I )iitch 
marshes ; in the crowded marts of Flanders as in the solitude 
of the American forest. Of the inherent character of the Celtie 
raee^ he gives the following animated description : — 

The mixed races of Celts who are called French, can be rtgfuly 
understood only by a study of the pure Celts, the Bretons and WeUh 
the Scotch Highlaodert and Irish peasants. While France, under* 

going the yoke of repeated invasion, is marching through successive 
ao^es from slavery to freedom, from disgrace to g^fory, the old Celtic 
races, perclied on tlieir native mountains or sequestered m tiieir tar 
dtsliiuL isles, have remained faillifui to the poetic independence of 
their barLiaruus lite, till surprised by the rude iiund of foreign con- 
que&i. iL was in this state thai England surprised, overwhelmed 
Uiem ; — vaiuly, however, has the Anglo-Saxon preaied unoo Ibeni-^ 
they lepel bis efforts as the rocka of Brittany or Cornwall the surges 
of the Atlantic, The sad and patient Judea, which numbered its ages 
by its ser?itttde, has not been more sternly driven from Asia. But 
such is the tenacity of the Celtic race, such the principle of life la 
nations, that they have endured every outrage, and still preserve 
inviolate the rnni^ners and customs of their forefathers. Race of 
granite! immoveable, like the hu|re Druidical blocks which they atiU 
regard with superstitious veneration. 

** One might have expected that a race which remained for ever the 
same, while all was changing around it, would succeed in the end ia 
conquering by the mete bert force of lesiatance, and woald imprela 
its character on the world. Tlie very reverse has happened,— the more 
the race has been isolated, the more it has fallen into insignificance. 
To remain original^ to resist all fofeign internsiatiire, to repel all the 
ideas or improvements of the stranger, is to remain weak and isolated 
in the world. There is the secret of tlie Cekic race— tliere is the 
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iMy to their whole hiitory. It bat neter hed bat one ideB,«it has 
comnnDicated that to other oationt, but it has received none from 
them. From age to age it has remakied atrvMig bat Hmtted, tnd^ 
cribable but humiliated, the enemy of the human race, and its eternal 
stain. Woful obstinacy of individ unlit y, which proudly rests OD itself 
alone, and repels all community wiili the rest of the world. 

** The genius of the Celts, and above all of the Gauls, is vigorous 
and fruitful, strongly inclined to material enjoyments, to asure and 
sensuality. The pleasures of sex have ever exercised a puweriul in- 
fluence over them. They are still the most prolific of the human race. 
Iq Fraoee, the Vert GalaHt it tlie true nattODal king. We know bow 
fnanrellousty the native Irish have multiplied andovmowed all the ad* 
joiniag states. It was a common occnrrence in Brittany, during the 
middle ages, for a seigneur to have a dozen wives. They constanthf 
ptmiied iktwiselvet, and sent forth their sons fearless to battle. Univer^ 
aally, among the Celtic nations, bastards succeeded, even among kin^s, 
as chief of the clan. Woman, the object of desire, the mere sport of 
volnptuousne?<%, never attained the dignified rank assigned to her 
among nations of ihc German descent. 

*• No people recorded in liistory have resisted so slubljornly as the 
Celts. The Saxons were conquered by tlie Nornidus in a sin^jle battle; 
but Cambria Contended two hundred years with the stranger. Their 
hopes sustain them after their independence is lost : an unconquerable 
will is the diaracter of their race. While awaiting the day of its re- 
surrection, it alternately sings and weeps: its chaonts are mingled 
with tears, as those of the Jews, when by the waters of Babylon they 
sat down and wept. The few fragments of Ossian which can really 
be rched on as ancient, have a melancholy character. Even our 
Bretons, though they have less reason to lament than the rest of the 
race, are sad and mournful in tiieir ideas ; their sympathy is with the 
Night, with Sorrow, with Death. * I never sleep,' says a Breton pro- 
verb, * but I die a bitter death.* To him who walks over a tomb they 
say, * Withdraw from my domain.* They have little reason to be gay ; 
all has conspiied against them : Brittany and Scotland haTe attached 
themselves to the weaker skle, to causes whksh weie lost. Tlie power 
of choosing its monarehs has been taken irom the Celtic race since the 
mysterious stone, formerly brought from Ireland into Scothtnd, has 
beiBn transported to Westminster. 

** Ireland ! Poor first-bom of the Celtic race ! So far from France, 
yet its sister, wliom it cannot succour across the waves ! The Isle of 
Saints — the Emerald Isle — so fruitful in men, ?o brlehl in genius! 
—the country ot Berkely and Toland, of Moore and ( )"( onnell !— the 
land of bright thought and the rapid swurd, which priservcs, amidst 
the old age of this world, its poetic inspiration. Let Uie English 
•mde when, in passing some hovel in tneir towns, they hear the 
Irish widow chaunt the coronach for her husband. Weep I mournful 
country ; and let France too weep, for degradation which she cannot 
prevent^-calamities which she cannot avert! In vain have four hun- 
dred thousand Irishmen perished in the service of France. The 
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Scotch Highlanders wili ere long disappear froin the face of the earth ; 
tlie mounlaiDS are daily depopulating ; the great estates have ruined 
tlie Und of the Gaul as they did Aneieiit Italy. The Highland«r will 
ere long exist only in the romances of Walter Seott* llie Tarun and 
tlie claymore eacite surprise in the streets of Ediohnrgh : they disap- 
pear — they emigrate ; their national airs will ere long be lost, as tM 
music of the Eolian harp when the winds are hushed. 

** Behind the old Celtic world, the old red <jranite of the European 
lornialion lias arisen — a new woild, wjth diHerent passions, de-^ires, 
and detinues. Last of tlie sav i^e races which overdowed Europe, the 
Gerinatis wtre the first to introduce the spirit of independence; the 
thir&L iur individual freedom. That bold and youthful spirit — that 
yoeth of man, who feels himself strong and free in a world which he 
appropriates lo himself id anticipation— -in forests of which he knows 
not the boonds«-on a sea which wafts him lo anknown shores— that 
8[)ring of the unbroken horse which bears him to the Steppes and the 
Pampas — all worked in Alaric, when he swore that an unknown force 
impelled him to the gates of Rome ; they impelled the Danish pirate 
when he rode on the stormy billo'v ; they animated the Saxon outlaws 
when under Robin Hood ihey couU'iided for the law^ of E<lward the 
Confessor against tiie Xoi man barons. Tii it spirit of personal free- 
duiTi, of unbounded individual pride, siiines in all tlieir writing's — it is 
the invariable ciiaracterisLic of the German theology and phiiosopliy. 
From the day, when, according to the beaatiful German fable, the 
* Wargus* scattered the dust on all his relations, and threw the grass 
om hts shoulder, and resting on his staff, overleapt the fiail paternal 
enclosure, and let his plume float to the wind-^from that moment be 
aspired to the empire of the world. He deliberated with Attila whether 
lie should overthrow the empire of the East or West ; he aspired with 
England to oversfiread the western and southern hemis|)heres. 

It is from tliis mingled spirit of poetry and adventure, that the 
wliole idealism ot the Germans has taken its rise. In their robust race 
is combined the heroic spirit and the wandering instinct^ — they unite 
alone the * Iliad' and * Odyssey* of modern times — gold and women 
were the objects of their early expeditions s but tbrae objects had 
nothing sensual or degradmg in them* Woman wss the companion« 
the sopport of man ; hb connsel in difficulty, his gnardian angel in 
war. Her graces^ her charms, consisted in her courage* her constancy* 
Educated by a man — by a warrior — the virgin was earl^ aocnstomed 
to the use of arms — * Gothorum gens perfida, sed pudica ; Saxones 
crudehtate efferi sed caslitaie mirandi/ Woman in primftive Ger- 
many was bent to the earth beneath the weight of agncultnral labour; 
but she became great ni the dan2:ers of war — the companion a,iid part- 
ner of inan — she sliared his fate, and lightened ins sorrows. * Sic 
vivcndnm, sic pereundum,* says Tacitus. She withdrew not from the 
field of battlcH-she faced its horrors — she turned not aside from its 
blood. She was the Goddess of War — the charming and terrible spirit 
which at once animated its spirit, aqd rewarded its dangers — ^wnich 
mspired the fury of the charge, and soothed the last moments of the 
d)ing warrior. She was lo be seen on the field of blood, as Edith the 
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swaii-iMoked soaght tlie body of Harold afler the defeat of Hastings, 
or the youne Englkhwomati, who, to find her lost hatband, turned 
over tiM dead on the field of WateHoo/'^Vd. L ppw 150, 175.) 

" O si si<^ omnia Tlio mind is renderpfl dizzy ; it turns round 
as on the c<] j:e oi a j^Kjcipice by the refl c tioiis arising out of this 
animated picture. In truth may it he said, that these o])servar 
tions demohsh at one l)lnw the whole revohitionary theories of 
later times — they have tin TKMl tlie streams of French philo^oidiv^ 
by their souree. Tt \\ ;i.s the canHnal point, the leading ]>rin( ijde 
of the whole ])nlrti( al speeidation of the last half of the f i<riit( (nth 
century, that institutions were ever}'thing, character nuthiiiir ; t hat 
man was moulded entirely by the goveniment or religion to w ]iich 
he was subjected ; and that there was no essential difference in the 
disposition of the diflcrent races which had overspread the earth. 
The first half of the nineteenth century waii spent in the prac- 
tical apj)lic:ttion of this principle. The French Jacobins con- 
ceived themselves adequate to forge constitutions for the whole 
world, and sent forth their ariiiics of starving Republicans to 
force them at the point of the bayonet on all mankind. Less 
vehement in their constitutional propa^andism, the English have 
been more persevering, and incomparably more pernicious. 
Tlieir example allured, as much as the horrors of the Revolution 
lopdled, mankind. The ardent, the generoos, the philanthropic, 
every where sighed for the establishment of a government which 
should give them at once the energy of the British character, 
the glories of the British empire. And what has been the re* 
suit ! — ^The desolation of Spain, the ruin of Portugal, the depo- 
pulation and blasting of South America. Vain luive been all 
attempts to transplant to nations of Celtic or Moorish descent, 
the institutions wnich fpew and flourished among those of An^o- 
Sazon blood. The rum of the West India islimds proves their 
inapplicability to those of negro extraction; — the everlasting 
distraction of Ireland, to those of unmixed Celtic blood. A eei^ 
tury of bloodshed, devastation, and wretehedness will be spent ere 
mankind generally ieam that there is an essential and indelible 
distinction between the character of the different nces of men ; 
and, in Montesquieu's words, that no nation ever attained to 
donible greatness, but by institutions in harmony with its ^irit."" 

Nor is there any foundation for the common observation, that 
this presents a melancholy view of human affairs ; and that it is 
repugnant t-o our ideas of the beneficence of an overruling Pro- 
vidence to suppose that all nations are not adapted for the same 
elevating institutions. Are all nations blessed with the same 
climate, or soil, or productions I Will the vine and the olive 
flourish on every slopo^ — the maize or the wheat on every plain ? 
No. Everj' country has its own produoUonsi riches, and advan^ 
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tages; and the tnie wisdom of each is found to consist in culti- 
▼ating the fVuitF*, or dovoloping the riches, which Nature haa be- 
stowed. It i.s ihc samo in the moral world. All nations were 
not framed in the s^amo mould, because all were not destined for 
the same ends. To some was given, for the mysterious but be- 
neficent designs of Providence, excellence in arms, and the en- 
s;ingiiined glory of ruthless conquest"; to others supreuiacy in 
commerce, and the misbion of planting their colonics in distant 
landn ; to a few excellence in literature and the arts ; and the 
more durable duiiiinion over the thoughts and minds of men. 
What S€»rt of a world would it be if all iiatiuius were sanguinary 
and barbarous like the Tartars — or meek and patient like the 
Hindoos! If they all had the thirst for conquest of the Grand 
Azmy— or the rage for transplanting the institutions of the £ng> 
Ikh % We boast) wd in flome reapects with reason, of our greal- 
noBBi our newer, our civilisation. Is there any man amongst va 
who woold wish to aee that civilisation univeR»l, with its 
paniments of nearly a seventh * of the whole population of the 
empire paupers ; — of Chartists, Socialists, Repealers, Anti-Con^ 
Law LcaguerSi and landed selfishness! 

^ As a specimen of Michelet's jwwers of description, we extract 
his account of the hattie of Agmcourt 

'*The two armies presented a strange contrast. On the side of the 
Trench were three enormous sauadrons, thiee foretts of lancet, who 
formed in the narrow plain, ana drew up as they succeistvely emerged 
from the de61m in their rear. Id front were the Constables, the 

Princes, (he Dukes of Orleans, Bar and Alen9on, the Counts of Nevers, 
D'£a, Riehemont, and Vendome, amidst a crowd of barons, das- 

iHng in gold and steel, with their banners floatinir in the air, their 
horses covered with scales of armour. The French had arcliers also, 
but composed of the commons only ; the haughty seigneurs would 
not give them a place in their proud array. Every place was fixed ; 
no one would surrender his own ; the plebeians would have been a stain 
on that noble assembly. They had cannons also, but made oo use of 
them : probably no one woold lonender his place to them. 

*' The English army was less brilliant in appearance. The arehen, 
10,000 in number, had no armour, often no shoes ; they were rudely 
equipped with boiled skins, tied with osier wands, and strengthened by 
a bar of iron on their feet. Their hatchets and axes suspended from 
their girdles, ^ave them the appearance of carpenters. They all drew 
the bow with the /e/lfarm — those of France with the right. Many of 
these sturdy workmen had stripped to the shirt, to be the more at 
ease ; first, in d^a^vin(2^ the bow, and at last in wielding the halchet, 
when they issued froiii their hedge ot stakes to hew away at those iro« 
moveable masses of horses." 

* Viz.— 1.446,000 in England and WaIm ; 76,000 in Scotland ; aad 2,000,000 ia 
Ireland. In «U, 3,&2:2,Q(K), out of 27,0OO,000.~C!iniftM qf 184 1. 
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ii IS an extraordinary bat well aatheolicaCed fact, Utat Uie TrenA 
army was ao closely wedged together, and in great part ao atoek in 
the mudt that they coald neither charge nor retreat ; but iuat atood 
atill to be cut to piecea. At the decisive moDent« wbeo the old Thomas 
of Erpiflghain arranged the Engllih army, he threw hia itaff in the 
air, exclaiming, * Now strike! ' The shout of ten thousand voices 
was raised at once; but to iheir great surprise, the French Rrmy stood 
slill. Mt'n and horses seemed alike enclmincd or dead in their armoyr. 
In truth, those \vci;;hly war-horses, oppressed witli the load of their 
armour and riders, were unable to move. The French were thirty^ 
tv o tlrvp — the English only four.* TliaL enormous depth rendered ihe 
great bulk oi the French army wholly useless. The front ranks alone 
combated, and they were all killed. The remainder, anable either to 
advance or retreat, lerved oaly at a trait target to the anerrin^ EngKah 
arrows, which never ceased to rain down on the deep array. On the 
other hand, every Englishman wielded either hia lance, bis bow, or hb 
hatchet, with effect. So thick was the slorm of arrows which issued 
from the English stakes, that the French horsemen bent their heads to 
their saddle-bows, to avoid being pierced through iheir visors. Twelve 
hundred horse, impatient of the discharg^e, broke from the Hanks, 
and charged. Hardly a tenth part reached the stakes, where tbey 
were pierced through, and soon fell beneaih Uie Eiidish axes. Then 
those terrible archers issued iroiu their palisade, ana hewed to pieces 
the confused mass of wounded horses, dismounted men, and furious 
steeds, which, galled by the incessant diacfaarge of arrows, was now 
turmoiling in the bloody mud in which the chivalry of France was en- 
gulphed.^'^VoL IV. pp. 307, 311.) 

Wo f alvf? leave of ^T. Michclet, at least for the presents as 
his work is ouly half Hiiislicd, with admiration for his genius, 
resjMJct for his enidition, and jo^titude for the service he \ms ren- 
dered to history ; but we cannot place him in the first ranlv of 
historians. He wants the art of massing objects and the spirit of 
general observation. His philosophy consists rather in drawing 
visions of the Hocjuence of events, or speculations on .m inevitable 
progress in human affj^irs, than an enlightened and maidy recog- 
nition of a supreme superintendence. He unites two singularly- 
opposite sets of principles— a romantic admiration for the olden 
time, though with a full and just appreciation of its evils, w iiii a 
devout ]>elief in the advent of a perfect state of society, the true 
efflorescence of the nation, in the equality produced by the lie- 
vohitiou. Yet is his work a great addition to European litera- 
ttire ; and the writers of EngSmd would do well to look to their 
kurels, if they wish, against the able phalanx now arising on tlio* 
other side of the Chamiel, to maintain the ancient place of their 
country in historic literature. 

• Thi? formation was the satne on both sides, when Najiolron's Tmprrial Guard 
attacked the Britiah Guards at Waterloo. — See the tndeiiiile ditfereooe of race. 
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Art. VI IF. — 1. Essai sur les Causes de la Hetolution et des 
Ouerres Civiles de Hayti. Par le Baron de Vastey. 

2. lie flexions Politiqnes. Idem. 

3. ^ff moires pour servlr a f Histoire de la Mtvoluiion, de Saint 
JJomingue, Par le Barou Pamphile de La Croix. 

4. Almanack Royal d* Hay tiy pour VAnncc 1817. 

6. Almanack NaUamU d' HayH^powr VAmte 1S27. 

6» Colonies Etranghres et HayH* Par Victor Schoelcher. 

7. N'otes on HaytL By Charles Mackenzie, Esq. 

8. Jiru'f Aotices of Ilaijii. By John Candler. 
Sketches of Hayti, By W. W. Harvey. 

In our last glance at the past state of this extraordinary liepuhlic, 
we left one section of the island endeavouring to accustom itself 
to the presence and control of a crowned monarch, and to con* 
aider itself as a kin^m ; nor is it possible tp contemplate with* 
out sarprise the aptitnde with which the new sovereign adopted 
the arbitrary habits of exdusiveness and etiquette which were 
rendered necessary by the sudden change in his political and so* 
eial condition. The palaces at Cape Francois and Sans Souci, 
in which he took up his abode* were peopled with impromptu 
officers of the household and extempore ministers of state : pa^ 
tounoed in the anterooms, and body-guards thronged the galleries^ 
Gold and jewels dittered on all sides ; and sonorous titles made 
the echoes courtfy* Grand and privy councils were formed r 
orders were created: dukes, grand marshals, and excellencies 
were to be encountered on every staircase ; the apartments were 
floored with marble or polished mahogany; valuaUe paintings 
lined the walls; England supplied a state carriage, at an ex- 
pense to the new monarch of ol700, which was drawn by six 
gray horses ; while, in addition to the household," consisting 
of 108 individuals, exclusive of medical practitioners of every 
grade, the Maison Militaire du Rot was on a still more extended 
and expensive scale. The queen, the prince royal, and the two 
princesses, had each their separate establishment ; and the 
etifjucttc of "the presence " was so stringent, that friends were 
fiHiidden all token of recognition while in the same apartment 
with any of the roy.il family. 

At the first gl;iiic(« it tnay ai)pear iille and absurd, that, just as 
the sovereigns ot Europe were heoinniiig to put aside nim li ( t the 
irksomeness of that cumbrous state by which they had lutherto 
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lored to surround themselves, the King of Hayti should hed^ 
hiinself about with empty ferrnSi and trammel himseif with goM- 
laoed and feathered courtiers; but ihe measure was, in point of 
fact, by no means so unwise as it may appear ; for be it reinem* 
bmd that the Ha} tians had only recently emancipated them- 
selves from the shackles of slavery ; and they consequently for- 
got, in their admiration of the pomp, pride, and circumstance ** 
attached to one of their own race, the right of the individual by 
whom it was assumed. 

** Although be began his career wiih an evident desire to improve 
the condition of the people, and give them a ttandiog among civilized 
nations, the maxims of his government were unfortunately tyrannical. 
Wantiag a revenue, and not knowing how otherwise to obtain it, and 
believing also that the people had become too muc!i dissipatf^<l by war 
to labour willintily for wapes, lie compelled field-laltc ur at tlic p in? of 
the bayonet. By this means, he secured larije cro|)s of sugar arui rum : 
and making himselt", like Mohammed Ali ol" Egypt, the princifial ir.t r- 
chaiu in his own duinituons, he became rich, kept a court, aud main* 
tained a stai:ding army.*' • 

Sourod by the perpetual opposition of t1i(3 adverse factions, 
Christophe soon lost the Vuk yain y of spirit by which he had 
originally been characterized ; nor is it wonderful that it shunld 
have been so ; but it would seem that as he became less sanguine, 
the natural ferocity of his nature increased. His reienn, like that 
of Dessalines, was ouq of terror. The citadel of La Ferriere, 
above Sans Souci, which had been commenced by the French, 
was fi!iished under his auspice*?, and rendered one of the strf»n£^est 
fortresses in the world: umier circumstances of such revoitinsr 
barbarity, that humanity shudders at their contemplation. Pri- 
soners of every age and sex were degraded into beasts of bur- 
den, aud cemented the stones of the frowning edifice with their 
blood, until death terminated their sufferings. This, the great 
stronghold of his mimic klnti;(l()iii, was on one occa.sion struck bv 
lightning, and reduced to a nf ruin , the specie and stores 
which it contained being ilung, by the burstinix of the powder- 
magazine, to a considerable distance, in evu} direction ; while 
out of a garrison of 300 men, a few only escaped to carr} the 
tidings of the awful catastrophe to the Cape. Christophe, how- 
eyer, having already experienced the great utility of this store- 
hoiiae for hm wealth and anna, once more set his human engines 
into motion, and the fonnidafale fortiesa was rebuilt* In his 
admirable and carefully-compiled little volume, Bfr. Candler g^ves 
an anecdote of the aaUe monarch, which is a key^atone to this 
phase of his character* 

• Ciadlar't Brief Notieee, p. SI. 
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" On liis return to Sans Souci on one particular occasion, he was in- 
formed that, during his absence, tlie mulatto women of Cape Haytian 
lirul oflercd up prayers in the great church tliat he miirht never be per- 
muted torcdirn again to his palace; revenge rankled in his soul — his 
purpose was immediately taken — he ordered a company of soldiers to 
make domiciliary vitiu, and lead out the accused women to tammary 
execotion. A dark retired spot, about a mile from the city, was chosen 
for the massacre ; and here, in cold blood, these unhappy victims of 
cruelty were butchered. Bayonets were plunged into tneir bosoms, 
and their dead bodies cast into a deep well ; this well is now called The 
Well of Deaths and oobody will drink of iu waters." ^ 

Of the domestic character of Christophe, little can be said to 
his advantage ; for, although in compliance with the prejudices'' 
of his " Grand Almoner,^ be was de facto married to the queen, 
hk lioentiousnm was ao great as to procure for his palace a 
§obrvpmi too eoarae to warrant mention. His redeeming 
qualities were, however, as ooni^icaons as his vices. To his 
vnoeasinff exertions the Haj^tians are mdebted for the present 
advaacedstate of education in the island ; and Mr. Harvey, (in 
bis SkHekes of Hayti^) mentions with enthusiasm the encou- 
ragement held out to industry and talent in the several sdiools ; 
six of which are conducted on the Lancasterian system, under 
the control of English masters, selected at the request of Chris- 
tophe, by the British and Foreign School Society. Nor did he 
display leas admirable policy in the eflbrts which he made, and 
the inducements which he offered, to accomplish the naturalisa- 
tion of foreigners in his dominions. 

** Besides endeavouring: to prevail on negroes and mulaltoes from 
America to enrol themselves among his subjecU, Ciuistophe encou- 
raged foreigners of all nations to become naturalised : for which pur- 
pose he offered them also all the privileges of Haytian citiaens, and 
promised them every bcility in their piirsnits."t 

Another aduiirable point of Christophc's polic) , was his con* 
stant habit of remindinj? his subjects, upon every occasion, of 
their altered condition, and of exciting their national ambition by 
all the means in his power; while, by his new agrarian regu- 
lations, lie provided labour and remuneration for all who were 
desirous to obtain them. The city of Cape Francois, partially 
rebuilt under his auspices, and astir with commerce, gave an 
earnest of what tnight be anticipated when time and custom 
shoold have habituated the citizens to a life of order and indus- 
tij; but throughout the general popuUition there was necessarily 

* Brief Notices of Hajti, p. 33. 

t Harfff'i 8k«(dMi of Haiti, p. 241. 
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A large amount of ignorance, indolence, and flOpmlidoD. 'It 
^mis comparatively easy to found schools, and to imbue the youtli 
of the country with industrious and emulative habits ; but fat 
the immediate purposes of local government and social reform, 

the adventurous sovercip^ could command no better instruments 
than those wliich his discrimination enabled him to select from 
among tlie mass of excited and ambitious spirits ])y which he was 
surrounded — excited and ambitioub in ]>roportion to their igno- 
rnnco of all practical ethics, I)oth mural and social, — aud thus 
our astonishment is not that, once j)()->essed of power, lie should 
not have done more, but tliat with such mefficient coadjutoi*a he 
should have accomplishtd s i nmch. 

The hatred entertained towards Frnnoe continued unal .urxl 
throughout his reign ; but tliat the anti|)athy did not exten*! to 
^Jngland is equally certain. The extreme liberality — we may 
even say, profusion — ot the British dtiring their occupation of 
the isJand, and their scrupulous avoidance of those acts of w anton 
cruelty by which the French had made themselves so conspi- 
cuous, liad endeared them to the natives; and their effc»ct is evi- 
dent, ti tim the testimony of De Vastey ; who, himself a man of 
colour, and violently inimical to the whites, nevenheK bs a Imits 
the benefits which had accrued to Hayti from the conduct of 
Great Britain : — 

** England is the principal power of Europe which has really taken 
an interest in our fate. It was siie who took the initiative on the other 
powers, to abolish the treaty, and who lahourcd to effect the ame- 
lioration of the slaves. It is she who, by an order in council, has 
considered ns as neutral and independent, and has expedited^ direcily 
and le^jall)', her merchant vessels to Hayti. We should be, therefore, 
the moBt ungrateful and the most ttojiut of men, if we could ever hit 
\a gratkude towards the EngUali people and goverament." * 

That these were n^nlly the sentiments of his master, need?? no 
further confirmation tlian the fact, that the shrewd but tinie- 
scrvini^ secretary of Kincr Tfeury I. ventured to put them u|K>n 
paper ; but we have a decid< 1 and practical proof that such was 
the (*ase, in the intei'ference ol ( liristophe to ])revent the con- 
tinii inro of a clandestine conesj ondence, which had commenced 
between some restless .sj>irits witliin his own dominions, and 
certain disaffected persons in Jamaica, who were anxious to 
disturb the peace of that island ; when having, with p^reat sa<:^- 
city, discovered the intricfue, he forthwith arrested all the parties 
implicated. His re\Nard from the British government for this 
proof of political integrity, a permission, as alluded to by De 

• RdbjuMia Fotftiiyiw, p. SH 
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Viistey, for KnglUh morchaiitmen to dispose of their cargoes in 
any port of St. Doiningo which was uot subject to France or 
Spain ; and to reload with the produce of the ctniiiirv. 

Iliirhly as he ebtiinated the advantages of education, Chris- 
to[)hv never succeeded, to his death, in accomplishing more pen- 
iiiaiiship than siitiiLcd for the signature of his own name ; * nor 
did he, in providing the means of education for the boys within 
his dominions, take eqi a! care of the female children, for whom 
no scliools were organized ; and who were left, without an effort, 
in the same state* of moral degradation in which he found them. 
As yeara wore on, the better features of Christophe's character 
were obscured by the avarice aud tyraimy which were his bebct- 
tiiig sins. 

'* He took possession of the best plnntntions in his own right, and 
ritlirr? to <oTnr of his n^ilitary comrades, ;ind a few civilians who 
pleased him, on ulir rn he bestowed llie lilks of barons, counts and 
dukc:».t The chateaux royuux^ as his own uud the queen's domains 
were denomiuated, were worked by Boldiert disbanded, or on leave of 
absence. In the last year of Cbrittophe, twenty of these pluntatiooa 
yielded ten millions of pounds of sugar, equal to 5,000 hogsheads of a 
ton weight each. One of them, three leagues from the Cape, called the 
QtieeJi*# Deliyht, yielded 600 hogsheads of superior sugar, of the 
enormous weight of 25 cwt. each."^ 

Sir Home Pophani, the English admiral, who visited Christophe 
several times during his reign, remonstrated firmly with him 
opon the appajling severities of his rural code ; but he could pro- 
duce no impression upon the black monarch, who persisted m 
declaring that his people could be governed in no other manner. 
The natural result of such a system followed. His political rival, 
P6tion» more judicious in his vie^vs, and more temperate in hts 
paa^ons, increased in popularity as he himself lost his hold upon 
the apirits of the peojtle. To the few foreigners who resided in 
the country, the rule of the monarch of the North was more 
a^^eeable than that of the I'rcsident of the Republic, for thus 
was Petion styled in the southern section of the i^lnnd. At Cajio 
Francois every European was held in honour ; nor was he passed 

* ConsdoQt how greatly thk ignoranoe of written ehsipetert plaocd hin ia tfce 

power of tho^c about him. to -vrbotn he was in consequence obliged to confide, 
Ckristophe was in the habit, after having dictated a letter or ordinance to hi» 
secretary, to call in half-a-dozen individuals separately, and Co canto the doettment 
to he read to him by each* in order to assure himself of its fidelity. 

t It waa once remarked to Christophe that the titlr^ of the Duke of Limonade 
and the Prince of Marmalade had excited great ridicule in France ; when he wittily 
replied, that he was by no means astonished such should be tbfl case in a conntry 
possessing the Prince of Peas and the Duke of Broth {Lt Prince le PoU end Le 
Doc de BotiiUonV 

t Candler's Brief Noticesi p. 31. 
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in the street by a native witlioiit a salntatkm ; at Port-au-Prince 
it was preeieeljr the reverse. Regarding the whites as the re* 
presentatives of a race which had 00 long eahjected than to the 
yoke and the chain, they did not even attempt to conceal thdr 
ttitipathy to the strangera; afld far from aduiing them with 
courtesy, even compelled them to acts of outward reflect towards 
themselves ; some of the more wealthy among them actually in^ 
aisttng that foreign merchants, travellers, and tradersy should 
raise their hats as they passed them by I Thk, however, was a 
vexation as petty as it was ridiculous; and did not suffice to 
prevent aa^ candid and thbking man from distinguishing the 
vast di£G»enoe produced upon the minds and habits of the people, 
between the coercive, vain, and selfish government of Christophfl^ 
and the moderate and modest rule of P^ion. 

That the coloured President possessed to the full as much am- 
bition as the black King, his whole career tended to prove ; but 
it was a more wholesome and lei^ritiiTiate ambition. While the 
policy of Christophe was to surround himself with splendour and 
indulgence, and thus dazzle the oyc?^ and hnodwink the intellects 
of his subjects, as he was [gradually ei^ricliHig himself fit tlieir 
expense, and, bv slnw degrees, sulijecting them fo a tyranny 
scarcely inferior to that from which they had freed tiiemselves at 
the expenRe of ro much blood; that of Petion, «ntisfied with the* 
fact of being creaied President of the Republic for life, witli the 
privilege of appointing his successor, after having been already 
thrice annually elected to that dignity, alfectcd no state, formed 
no court, waived all unnecessary ceremony, and was courteous, 
accessible, and considerate. The great objects of his life appear 
to have been, the safety and moral benefit of the Republic, and 
the overthrow of his northern rival. AVith an empty treasur>% 
which compelled him to issue ba«e money, and a knowledge that 
without exports it would be vain to attempt to trade, or to 
obtain a revenue, he nevertheless used no compulsory measures 
to enforce labour. The head ui" that caste miich was nume- 
rically the weakest in the island, he endeavoured to strengthen 
his position by conciliating rather tlian coercing the blacks ; and, 
in so far as his crippled means allowed, he encouraged commerce 
from without, especially with England, upon whose imports he 
levied a duty of only 5 per cent., while those of all other nations 
were taxed at 10. 

From the period of P^taon^s election to the Pre»dency, his 
hatred of the French was vimlent and undi^ised; while his 
opposition to Cflirbtophe was, as he declared, based npcm a con- 
vicUon that he was mcapable of exercising the supreme ccmi* 
mand to which he aspired, with benefit to the country ; and Uimt 
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ahoiild he »ttom to power, he would degrade it by tyranny. One 
of hie owo earliest measures was to establish, in conjunction with 
his principal partisans, a popular form of goTenunent» calculated 
to inspire confidence in the people, and to prove his consis* 
tency. Of this government, by the luoanimous consent of tJie 
citizens and the army, he became the executive head, establish- 
ii^ its head-quarters at Port-au-Prinoe. 

During the period of his stniffigle agpainst the preteosions of 
Ghristophe, the moral and sodafoiindition of his people was ne- 
cessarily neglected ; but on the suspension of hostilities between 
them, he was as zealous and as indefatigable aa his opponent in 
forming plans of civilization and progression; and so desirous 
was he that individual justice should in every case be done, that 
it was not until the accumulated pressure of public affairs com- 
elled him to forego the practice, that he abstained from with- 
olding his decision, in every instance, when called upon to 
administer justice, until he had himself determined the case from 
j>ersnnal investigation. Tlie army was devoted to him ; the 
ppoplo rcirarded him as their liberator from oppression and hard- 
^-iii]) ; and while he deprecated all state, and even disarmed envy 
by the unobtrusiveness of his habits — they rep^arded him with a 
veneration and re8j)ect which no crown could have commandeiL 
The mildness of his rule brought nevertheless its evil — " the bane 
and antidote " were both there. His solicitude to be considered 
ratbei as the father than the governor of his people, afforded 
a license for disorder, of which the evil disposed portion of the 
population were not slow to avail themselves. The transition 
iiad been too sudden and too violent, from an existence of slavery 
and toil — terminated by an epoch of bloodshed and terror — to 
an existence of freedom and indolence ; and thus the population, 
liberated from the restraints to which they had been JjiiIk rto 
subjected, habitually indulged in their vicious propensities, and 
defying the established laws, set at nought the authority of those 
wlio held office in the different departments of the state. Their 
ideas of liberty were still vague, extravagant, and undefined ; 
and, in the first jealousy of its possession, they degraded it into 
licentiousneBS. To this description of the moral state of the lower 
orders, however, the soldiers of the republie formed, in all save their 
deportment to Europeans, a striking contrast. Their hatred 
to foreigners carried them frequently to insolence, while their 
bearing towards the people wa^ haughty and violent ; but their 
discipline was admirable: they were subordinate, ordedy and. 
obedient to their officers, amenable to authority, and emulative 
of the distinctions with which P^ion rewarded their gallantry 
and good conduct. One of the greatest defects of the republican 
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ffuvmamt vms die ioitel neg^ efineed towmli the eiam^ 
tional intereete of the young. Not an efibrt wee mide to egti;* 
fcUrii puUic edhooK whieh ww the move inexcusable in the caM 
of P&ion, (always supposing him to have individuallj possessed 
euffieient power to carry so important a point,) as, enjoving 
himself all the advantages of an admirable educaUon, and lallf 
capable of appreciating its value, he must have been oonacious 
that a more powerful moral engine in the progreadon of hie 
people could not have 1 oen applied ; and that so long as they re* 
mained in the state of ignorance which was the concomitaiit of 
their slavery, nothing great or good cjould be rationally antiet^ 
pated from the mass of the population. 

In the distribution of property the govemraent of Petion 
yroved its superiority to that of Christophe. Far from possess* 
mg themselves of lands to which they had no jnst or legal claim, 
and compelling tlui less favoured members of the community to 
labour for tbrir benefit, tlie republican authorities made so equal 
a division of their territories, that the mnjority of the people ^vere 
possessed of small estates, which they cultivated with au ui'bis- 
try that proved the position of the king to be a false one, \\\\en 
he declared that the natives could be induced to labour only at 
the point of the bayonet. 

The defection of a portion of Christophc's fleet aucrmeut*^! 
the resources of tlie Kcpublic ; and ere long the harl)our ct I 'm t- 
au- Prince presented a spectacle of greater and steadier coiiiia^ rce 
than that *)f Cape J^'ran^ois : nor is it less worthy of mention, 
that while at the court of Christophe his new made uoliles uere 
frittering away tlieir energies and their intellects in puerile and 
fantastic forms and follies, the sterner government of Petion was 
callins: into action the abibties and talents of those ab<:>ut him. 

The only point of resemblance between the chiefs of the two 
rival factions existed in their unmitigatable hatred to France ; 
and their resolution never again, under any circumstances, to 
submit to her authority. The sincerity of th^ dedaratieiis was 
tested, when, on the return of Louis X VlII. to the French throne, 
the |;ovemment of that country made an attempt at renewed pos- 
session of the colony. On the restoration of peace throughoot 
Europe, the ex-odoniBts began to entertain hopes of ieooveriii|^ 
their property in the island, and consequently addressed a Mli> 
tiott to the Chamber of Deputies, which was laronrabl)' reoemd, 
and referred to a committee. The chairman. General Defovp- 
neaus, made an inflated and exaggerated ^^h, in which he re- 
commended that a force should 1^ despatched to Hayti, aocom- 
panied by the colonists, strong enough to put the ex-proprSeton 
m poesesnon of their estates, and to secure them in their tenim; 
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asserting that, from his personal knowledge of both the native 
chiefs, he was convinced that they would eagerly acknowledge the 
authority of Louis. The interested parties did not pause to in- 
quire into the probability of men, rescued at a heavy and fearful 
nricie fifom alav^, TeBttming their ebains at the biddioff of a 
Ibreign potentate, whoiiad but recently recovered his owntnrone; 
and the topic of re-conqoering St* Domingo became a fovoutite 
theme in every saUm: — % 

•* The members of the cabinet also ulii n iicly entered into the same 
views; and in tlie hope of effecting im oi)j(ct of so much importance, 
they refused to accede to the proposdl, made by Great Britain on the 
return of Louis, for an immediate abandoament of the African slave- 
trade, but tttpukted for its coDtinoanoe Ibr five jeara longer ; at the 
end of wtuch they promised by treaty tt8 definite ceuation. For, ae 
tlie population of St. Domingo was already considerable, they would 
be able, tbey conceived, during that period, to supply tlic plantations 
with as many negroes from Africa as should be requir^ for their entire 
cultivation. 

** In the mean iniic, no authentic information had yet been received 
by the Frencli government respecting the state of the island, or the 
disposition of the rei'znin^; chiefs; for which reason, the plan recom- 
mended by General Deluurneaux being abandoned for tlie present, 
Malouet, the Minister for the Colonies,* resolved on sending to the 
West Indies three commissioners, for the avowed purpose of obtaining 
and transmitting to France all the information which could be pro* 
cored on these subjects. This measure, though of a pieparatory na« 
tnre, necessarily required much caution ; and some discretion, it might 
he supposed, would have been displayed in the selectioo of thoa» lo 
whom Its execution should be entrnsted. But the same follv was be- 
trayed in the choice of the agents which characterized the whole 
scheme. The principal one, who was Dauxion Lavaysse,! had been 
a member of liie Cuimniuee of Public Safety at Paris, under the in- 
famous Robespierre ; and the second, De ^ledtna, who ijad served in St. 
Domingo in the army of Toussaint, being entrusted by that general with 
an important post, had betrayed it to the French under Le Clerc. Two 
men more obnoxious to the Haytians could not, therefore, have been 
easily selected. These emissaries having been instructed to repair 
without delay to one of the islands nearest to St. Domingo, proceeded 

* Himself an ex^colooist. 

t ** One Paiuion Lavaysse, formerly a TVrrortt/, an agent of Robespierre's 
under the Committee of Public Safety ; and una of those immoral and degraded 

^■rrtHu-H:, vrho, on their return to Frntiec, li i ! hevn =e!itenceil to twenty yenrs' con- 
fioetnent with hard labour in cbatus for the crime of bigamy. The Bccoud was a re- 
Bq;ade Spaniard, named Aogtwtino Fraaeo Medim, fbcinerly employed %% Bauu^tw 
Ib looking after 8mu^^l(>t s, afterwards appointed adjutant>general, with the com- 
mand of the district of (,il)ao, by Fcinixl; he signalized himself by his cruelty, in 
cauaing a massacre of defenceless women and children, in his attack upon the village 
of Owianilntl»<.'*^0s VASniT's Aioi, p. 139. 
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forChwitli to England ; and, in the •QMMr of 1814« tailed from Fel« 
mouth hi a i»ac£el for Jamaica**'' 

The Haytiaii cbiefe were soon apprised of the reel iotentMNMi 
of Fhmee : tlmt an alitack upon ilie idand was coii(einplaled« 
Ih^ did not pornut themselves to doubt ; and, detemmiea alika 
to remst the chums and to reject the anthoritj of Louis* tfaej 
hegsn eiraultaneoiislj to make preparations for defence. • 
Vastey labours to throw the imputation of treason upon P^CioBf 
and roundly asserte that he temporiEed with Lavaysse, in order 
to secure the interests of the people of colour at the expense of 
thebkcks^ whom he desired to see once more reduced to slavery ; 
and to cause himself to be named QoTemor-Oenml of Hayti, 
upon the destruction of Ghrfetophe. For these asserdmis tliera 
iSi however, no apparent foundation ; nor does the after conduct 
of Potion In any point tend to carry out the accusation. De 
Vastey, we believe, stands alono as his accuser ; and in his case 
the arrow of virulent hate is indeed telum imhelle sing iciu ; the 
«oi-iliiaa< historian having, with all his talent, suffered his tcnifier 
to overcome his reason, and his arguments to degenerate into in- 
vective. Certain it is, that Petion was no less active than Chris> 
tophe in repairing the coast-batteries, strengthening thefortressesy 
filungthe arsenw with torches of cotton-wood, and accumulating 
ammunition and provisions. Should force, indeed, be employed 
against them, the Haytians had determined, to a man, to resist 
till every hope was at an end, and then to apply the brand to 
their cities, their palaces, and their plantations ; and to bequeathe 
to their victors, if such the intruders were fated to become, a de- 
solate and unpeopled waste, where they had lately seen fertility 
and life. Havinpj dispatched from Jamaica his written instruc- 
tions to Chnstofilio, l^avaysse expresses! his desire to treat per- 
sonally with Prtioii, provided his safety wore 'juaranteed ; a 
request and a jilcdLro to which the President at oner ar-crde*!, 
and to which he religiously adhered ; hnvinc:, on tlic tei mination 
of the negotiations, and the faihire of tiie mission, dispatched the 
discomfited envoy back to France in a Ilaytian schooner. The 
fate of Medina was, however, less fortunate. This man had 
been secretly sent to the Spanish frontier, whence he made his 
way back to Cape Francois, whore he was immediately arrested, 
and his papera seized. These proved to be secret instructions 
from M. Malouet, tending to create tumult and insiinectioa 
among the Haitians ; and thus justified in considering their pri- 
soner as a s{)y and an incendiary, Christophe and his ministers 
compelled him to be present, standing upon an elevated platform 

• HttT«j't SkctehM of HsTti, pp. 366-7. 
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in the midst of the people, at a solemn Te Deum, which was at- 
tended hy the king and all his court ; and at the Bubaequent 
reading of all the documents which IkkI )>een found upon hia 
person ; after which he wa.b It^d back to jiib duiigeuu, and was 
never again heard of. 

The monstrous proposition of the exH^olonists, published in 
France under the eye of its Christian King, that the population 
of Hayti ought to be exterminated, to imants of the age of six 
jemn, who were to be reeenred as sUvee,^ suffieed to|irove to the 
mliabitaiitB of the oomitry the species of feeling which existed 
iowaide them, and the degree of protection that they miffht anti* 
eipate from a government which put forth no protest of reboke 
or denial to eo impioiis a soggestion : — 

" The propoa.aU of the French government, conveyed throngh iu 
commissioners, were thus positively rejected by both chiefs ; und its 
attempt to resume its ascendsnej over the bland was, as might have 
been anticipated, wholly untuccesifbL And while on the one handy 
Ha taihire Ofcrthrew the hopes of the ex-colooisis, so lon^ and so earn- 
estly cherished, the discovery of their designs served to incresse the 
caution of the Haytians, and conliraied them in the resolution of 
hokitog no farther intercourse with France, till she should acknowledge 
and guanuitee the independence of their country." * 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba, one of his first acts was 
to abolish the slave<tnuie ; to wl^ch England, at the entreaty of 
Louis and his ministerSt had reluctantly conceded a further tole- 
ration of five years; and at the close of the hundred days, Louis 
himself saw fit to confirm this act of aholition ; and to dis|»itch, 
in ISlfi, six new commissioners to St. Domingo, with modified 
propositions to the authorities. This commission^ as in the former 
case, was composed of individuals highly obnoxious to the Hay^ 
tiana, the whole of its members being ex-colonists, and the vowed 
enemies of the blacks. It was a signal failure. AfW five and 
twenty years of freedom, the natives, or Jndigines, as they termed 
themselves, had learned to rely more confidently upon their own 
resources, and to contemplate with less respect and misgiving the 
measures of their opponents. The French agents had calculated 
hugely upon the disunion between tlie chiefs, and the disaffection 
existing between the rival factions ; hut they were rnmpellful to 
discover that hatred of a common foe, and love of a cdiiiinon 
countrv. arc bonds sufficiently strong to smother for a time all 
individual jealousies, and all civil feuds. The worsted commis- 
sioners departed once more, having produced no effect upon the 
Haytians, save that of exciting aud maintaining, in the spirits of 



• HirteT't 6ittlihi*, pp. 377-S. 
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evenr daas of the popiilaiion» » vMliilb determinafclon to snftr 
imm am mdhriduBb, and utter estennioatkm tfs a mtioD, nthor 
tliaa feanme the yoke of France^ and the brand of alavery. 
. But altho^^ thaa united in the bond of btotherhood agaimt 
an external foe, and alike engaged in the s^me work of prepant* 
tion and defenoe, the hostility of the rival chiefs had slumbeced in 
mafftwy*, it is true, but had never been extinguished. The eon* 
atant struggle for supremacy, and the sense of incfeaaed power 
upon either side, had indeed rather tended to aggravate tlian to 
annul the feeling ; and while the partisans of Christofthe loudly 
aoeused Petion of treason to his countiy, the supportero of the 
Republic deeiainied against the government of Henry as one of 
tyranny and usurpation. There exists no doubt that Petion firmly 
believed that the destruction of Christophe would insure the happi- 
nessof theHaytians; nor is it at all problematical that he constantly 
held himself in readiness to invade his dominions whenever a fitting 
opportunity should present itself ; but he was not fated to witness 
the accomplishment of liis wishes. He had, indeed, lived to see 
the flag of France flouted by tlie nation which was once her foot- 
stool; and to feel that the scars of his countrymen were no lontjer 
the badges of servitude, but the honourable trojihies of a frei'doin 
hardly won, and hicddy valued ; but still his siinj^uine sjiirit 
drooped beneath the comparative languor of her social progre^ 
sion. He was wounded to the quick at the opposition otfered to 
many of those measures which he had proposed f(jr the benefit of 
the people whom he ruled; and, at length, be sufi'crcd himself tn 
become imbued with the paintiil and depressing idea tiiat tliey 
were weary of his government, and desired his abdication. This 
belief grew slowly into a convict ion ; and even while the most 
urgent argumeiity were used by his friends to refute it, and the 
continued piuiifs of regard which were lavished upon hiiii Ijv the 
people might well li:i\ e dispersed so unhappy a dtlusion, the dis- 
ease struck deeper ; and he at last abandoned himself to the 
conviction that his ruin was decided. Every trifling dissatisfac- 
tion manifested by the citizens — ever)* puerile outbreak originating 
in individual jealoumes — ^he construed into a plot against his go- 
.venunent) or a design minst his life. He oeeame deqx>ndmg 
and inelaacholy» lost his nalntual suavity of inanner, refu»Mi to re- 
ceive his Accustomed guests, denied admiadon even to those with 
whom he had hitherto been the most confidential and fiunihar, 
n^lected his person^ and ultimately refused the sustenance neces- 
sary to his existenoe* The consternation produced throughout the 
rafNiblic by the lamentable hypochondrianism of the President, is 
indescribable. It was evident to all, that the painful disease under 
which he kboured must soon derive them of one who had been 
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to each a father and a friend ; nor was the foreboding a false one ; 
for despite every effort to arouse him from the q^ental and moral 
strophv into wmc^ he had foflen, P^on expired in May, 1818, 
«roia the teats of his people, and with the belief of their ingrati- 
tude at his heart, after having presided over the Bepublic npwards 
of eleven years. Previous to his death, he nommated General 
Boyer* as his successor ; (a nomination which was confirmed bj 
the senate and the praetorian bands of Hayti ;) to whom he gave 
his dying injunction never to treat with France/' 

Theae events in the North excited less sensation among Chria- 
tophe and his party than mi^ht have been anticipated. No in- 
terference was attempted on either 8ide» and each found snffident 
occupation in the aflhirs of his own government to employ alike 
his tiilie and his energies* Cbristophe had now rewned nine 
jears, and although no very striking events had formed the land- 
marks of his rule, he had neverthelees apparently laid the foun- 
dation of permanent authority and improvement. He had, how^ 
ever, at this period reached the culminating point of his greats 



the honour or fidelity of any one about him, but lived in perpe- 
tual fear of assassination, lie caused his palaces to be strongly 
defended, and never stirred abroad without his body-j^uard, from 
whom, in their turn, he was partially protected by loaded fire-arms. 
Hia Bfyearaaees in public were les frequent, and the circle at 
the palace reduced to a few favourites, on whose ffood faith he 
still felt some degree of reliance. Nor were his misgivings, like 
those of the unhappy Petion, altogether visionary. But his down- 
fall was sealed by the license which he at length permitted 
to his violent and ferocious nature, — those bursts of wild and 
un2fDvoniable passion, wliich lie had hehl in abeyance until his 
ambition was sated ; and uliich now, fostered into increased fury 
by the sii'^iiicions which do<i;u::ed his path, swept all before them 
like an avaiauehe. . His end was characteristic of his whole life. 

■ 

As he spared no one, whether black or coloured,— as he attacked 
all, — lie fiercssarily found all nl ke disposed to support whomsoever 
•ought hi9 ruin. It was an AtVicaa aegro^ iiicbard, Duke of Marma' 

* " This officer bad been in the French service, had emigrated v'xiix Kigaud and 
«fbers, had been in the United Stfttet, ml accompanied PMon on hit retam Ifi 
1S02. He serred as aid-de-catnp to General Baj^, who was chef d'ctnt major of 



commandaatof the citjof PorUaa-Frioce." — Mackkvzis's Not«» on Hayti^ vol. 

"The President Boyer narrowly escaped tin's fate, (the noyade under Lc Clerc and 
Rocbambeau,) through the interceeaion of the French General Boj6.*'— /(rf«in, toU 
I. p. \m. 




of tranquillity and progression. 
He no longer placed faith in 
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lade, and military coinmandant of tlie Cape» who first thought of 
delivering the North. He had already been lor some lime at tlie litrad 
ot a conspiracy, in which the principal officers of the army were in- 
volved, wbeot in August, 1820, Cfarbtophe was ttruck with apoplexy 
ID tbe chorch of Limonade. He was carried to the palace of Sant 
SoQCty which he had built four leagues from bis capital. The lingering 
illness of the king appeared to offer a favourable opportunity for tlie 
outbreak. On tlie 4th of October, 1820, the regiment in garrison at 
St. Mark revolted ; but the dying man still inspired so much terror, 
that the routintcrs recjuested assistance from the President of ihe 
Republic. Boyer inimcdiatcly commenced Ins nrarch at the head of 
20,000 men. Christophe, heins: infurmedi of the sediliun, ordered 
Richard to and suj)pi( ss It. Kicliard, far from obeying;, led on tlie 
troops, declared the tali ot Uie king, and posted himself, the 8th of 
October, on the heights above the Cape, taking measures for attacking 
8aas 8ottci« Tbe tyrant, whom his ancient courage did not abandon, 
insisted on mounting his horse. In order to subdue tbe malady wbich 
prevented his doing so, and to restore partial circulation to his stag- 
nant blood, he caused himself to be rubbed all over the body with a 
mixture of rum and pepper; the remedy succeeded for a moment; 
he rose, dressed himself, and took nrms. Scarcely had he left the 
pnlace when the air seized him ; be fell bark, and bis muscles refused 
to obey his will, which still retained its euergv. 

'* Thenceforth all was lost to him, for he alone sustained his own 
fortune, and could yet have saved it by ins nnliiai y lal* nts, and the 
terror that he inspired. He nevertheless made one closing; effort; he 
dispatched his armed guard and the garrison of the citadel of Ferri^re 
against Richard. Vain resource — disaffection reigned everywhere ; 
these hMt soldiers left him only to join the rebeb. General Bottes, a 
cobered officer, speedily informed him of the fact. He thanked htat 
calmly for this last proof of fidelity* and retired to his apartments. 
Ghristopbe had often blamed Bonaparte for surviving the lose of his 
crown ; he would not fall alive. At the end of a few minutes the 
report of fire-arms was heard in his chamber. They rushed in —he 
was already liteless. He had aimed at his heart| and the hand of the 
veteran of sixty-two had noi devuted a line.* 

"The death of Christophe reo])er)e{i the North ; and General Bover 
skilfully availed himself of the anarchy existing among the leaders of 
the revolt, to possess himself of every strong place in the late kingdom ; 
and to reunite (for the first time sinee the death of Dewaltnes) tha 
whole of what once was Fkench St. Domingo under onp govern* 
meat. • * • 

** The sudden dissolution of the iron rule of Christophe produced 
such entire disorganisation, as to render it impossible to restore even so 
much discipline as might have been usefnl ; nnd the habits of the 
North were gradually assimilated to those of tbe South. The supre- 
macy of the Port-au-Prince government was not, however, long uodis- 

* Cobmies Btnagdrst «c HaitL FSr Viotor Sehosldisr. Paris, 1842. 
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turbed ; for some of Henry's old generals were accused of putting: forth 
pre!f'ii>ions to the r^overnment. They were seized ; some were tried, 
condemned, and executed — others destroyed themselves*"* 

The limits of the Republic had now resumed their original extent ; 
and in 1822, the annexation of the Eastern or Spanish portion 

of the island, satisfied all the views of the Haytian goveniment, 
in so far as related to territoiT ; hut yet they held no posi- 
tion among the nations, fur no foreign locno-nition had esta- 
blished their political rank ; not evcT! Colombia would crmsent to 
acknowledge tiieir claim a free country, even weighed down 
as she was with a heavy obligation for similar services at their 
hands. This concession was destined to be first made hy 
Fi-ance hei'self. Divers abortive neixntiations were eutcK d into 
between her and her ex-colonists, — one in 1821, three yeai-s 
after the accession of President Boycr ; another in 1823, when 
the Haytian govemnient were urged to make their own propo- 
sals, which fail< (], li otn their refusal to pay down a large sum of 
money, as an indemnity to France for her los^s of property on 
the island ; and finally, in the month of July, 152"), 

'* P^aron Mackau arrived, with a strong squadron of about fourteen 
ships nf war, that remained in the l)ay of Port-au-Piince, while he 
hinistlf proceeded to the capital, with the ordonnance of tlie 17th of 
April, 1825, in which the independence of French St. Domingo was 
recognised, on the following conditions that ihe portt should be open 
to alt nations; but that tbe Preneh flag shonld only pay half duties, 
both inwards and outwards ; and that one hundred ana fifty millions of 
francs should be paid, as an indemnity, in five equal paymentSt the 
first on the 31st of December^ 1825. The ordonnanoe was accepted 
on tbe llthof Jttly."t 

This tnunmel* heavy and crushing as it iras, was nevertheless 
a welcome alternative to another death-struggle for national inde- 
pendence ; and the firmness with which General Boyer held the 
reins of government, soon suppressed all attempts on the part of 
ambitious and disappointed individuals to supplant him . Towards 
the close of 1825, the recognition of Haytian independence was 
ratified by the arrival in the island of a French consul-general 
to the capital, a cnnsnl to Caye8> and a vioe^nsul to the Cape ; 
and, early in the following year, these were followed by Mr. 
Mackenzie (from whom we have quoted so largely), as consul- 
general for England, as well as agent to represent the interests 
of Prussia, Lubeck* Hamburgh, Holland, and Sweden. 

General Boyer wbb the President of a free country ; a man of 
universally admitted talent, legitimate amintion, and great per- 
aonal courage. His government, a modification of those by which 



• Madunsie*! Kot«s, vol. li. p. 81-2. 
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it had l>eeii preceded, if imperfect in some of its parts, and mitj- 
takeu in some of its bearings, was neverLheiess well snited to t)ie 
Cfcnius of the people over whom he was called to rule ; and lor 
.some time nothing could work better than the system upon 
which it was based. But a fatal disregard for thw moral pro- 
gression ot tlie people, and too ( at a reliance upon the awe 
mspired by a large standing anny upon the population, tended 
ultimately to rnin Boyer. A nation whose freedom has U<-n 
the gi'owth and harvest of centuries ; whose cstablishnieuta 
liave been perfected by lime, and consolidated by wisdom ; 
and whose internal resources, and external conunerce are alike 
assured, — may still not only exist, but even flourish, under a 
lethargic ruler, at least for a time ; but an infant state, like 
that of Hayti, requires constant help and nourishment, and 
demands unremitting watchfahiees and exertion. The appa- 
rent security of his position cheated General Boyer into a 
belief that it was impregnable ; and he was weak and reckleaa 
enough to forget, or araurd enough to undervalue, the fieiy 
qualities of a people who had already given ample proofb of 
their power alike to ^udge and to act for themsdves. The 
paasioii of Boyer waa hia troo^ ; it waa in vain that he saw the 
resources of the island diminished by the reduced value of its 
exports, and the paralyzing debt which weighed like an ineubua 
upon its revenues; stUl« although with no enemy, either external 
or internal, to contend against^ and in defianoe ctf the better 
jndgraent of the few, idio contemplated with anxiety and nu^ 
giving 80 useless and ruinous an expenditure, he persiated in 
maintaining an army, which, according to a report snppKed to 
Mr. Candler by the government, he thus details 

** Under tlie head Military Appouitmcnta^ as commanders of dis- 
tricts, there are 9 generals; 15 brigadier-generals; G3 colonels; 48 
Heutenant-cotonels ; 9 captains; 1 lieutenant; and 20 medical men ; 
whose united pay amounted to 188,407 dollars, or £15,700 sCeriing* 
* * * The sUndiiig army consists, in addition, of 33 colonels ; & 
iiemenant'*colonels ; 825 captains; 654 lieutenants; 577 sub-Iietttfr- 
nants and ensigns ; 6,815 non-commissioned officers; 25 medical mea; 
and 19,127 rank and file. • • • • Tlie total eoit of the army In 
1838, includint^ the arsennls, hospitals, and marines, was, in Haytian 
dolhr?, 1,418,557 ; or £118,2lo in sterlino^ money; a small sum for 
the maintenance ot sucii an immense standing; army; hwl («ays Mr. 
Candler, in a spirit of judicious prophecy,) a mucli larger i»um than 
Hayti, with her very limited resources, can atiord to pay, or is likely 
long to sustain." • 

ti;ereia e&istedt beyond ail doubt, the fundainental error ot 

* Brief Noitces of Hajti, pp. 91-2* 
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Boyer 8 government. His personal vanity was gratified by the 
OODstant display and importance attached to a larjye armed force ; 
and he was misguided enoMi!;ii to Lcliu\ e that strength was 
roflected upon himself. Had lioyer been an interior innn — had 
he even been deprived of the privilege of comparing aiul con- 
traatinjf other eoontries ^^ith his own — ^had he never crossed the 
Atlantic, and been enabled to distinguish what were the true 
elementaof national power and nationalhappiness, — then, indeed, 
we might have been indnoed to beUeve that he waa incapable of 
comprehending that march of mind which waa slowly bat aurely 
making its way «uong the great maw of hia coontiynieiit the 
^ttrit of progreesion mich waa awakened within them, and the 
iaet that they were anxiona to be underrtood and asaiated* 

If yuu publish observaiioug on Mayli," said several of the mer- 
chants and plauters to me, (we again quote IVom Gaudier,) " repre- 
sepi ut as we are; do not flatter us ; eiliibit our true condition ; we 
seek amelioratioo, not by force of arms, — we have had bkxxlahed and 
atrile eoough.^bol tbrougb the tmportant and powerful medhini of the 
opinion of observing fioieignerty who see our ooaditiony and can state 
what it really is/' * 

And these were the people, who, — with a half-depopulated 
coontry, plains untitled, and mines unworiced for want of caj^ital, 
a huge oatatanding debt, depreciated produce, and a diminished 
rerenne,— Boyer waa Mind enough to belteTe would ait down 
patiently mMfor thehr trials and privations, while he indulged 
mtneelf m inaetioDy amid the waving of feathers and the glitter of 
gold lace. 

Wedded even to the abiiaea vrliieh use had rendered familiar 
to him, Bover had a horror of everything that bordered on inno- 
vation, and wilfulhr shut hia eyes to those evils and omiseuMis, 
wUdi, to the awakened energies of thoee about him, had become 
irkaome and ofibnaive* To such an excess, indeed, did he cany 
thia culpable inertneeSy that he betrayed annoyance whenever 
a remaik was haaurded even upon the disgraceful state of the 
public streets and rrads; which, although he traversed them 
daily, he made no effort to redeem from the deplorable condi- 
tion bj which they were rendered an endless cause of discomfort 
to every decent inhabitant of the capital and its environs. 

Having, upon one occasion, proved his authority in the Cham- 
hers, by the expulsion of those members who were personally 
obnoxiooa to him, he presumed lipon his impunity, and became at 
once careless and despotic through a false estimate of his power; 
mr can it be doubted that his downfall may be dated from the 
month April, 184^ when he forcibly excluded from the Cham* 

* Brief Notket of Hay ti, p. 91. 
VOL, III.— ^RO. li. .P P , 
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b«r of RepraMMirei^ mkh the anistance of a paHy of amed 
troops, the raembm ibr tlie Sootii, aoMnig whom were H^nid 
Dnmesto and David St* Praa, two ol the priiioi|ial inatigaion of 
tlie popular denwatratien whioh reoently broke out in Oajca: 
mA wneh waa headed by the artBUery^eonmiandant, CSiarlea 
Rivi^ H6rard, (the elder brother of Dntnoale^) bow Genenl 

Od the aubjeet of this expakion, and ol the men who were 
Bobjeoted to it, Mr. Candler remarka 

The Praideat thought them too mach id advance of the age, and 
at Teqahring more than the poblio good» or the people at large, ceaM 
hear ! He therefoie eauied the Aaeembly to bedeetmated, aad nade 

tfieir own votes the exaootioaer of his secret decree. The goveriimeai 
of Hayti it, in fact, a military despotism in the hands of aSogle man; 

mild and merciful, It must be confessed, and desiring the welfare of his 
country ; but mistaken in ^^nnie of his views, and therefore artmg 
on some occasions in a manner utterly opposed to the public good.*'* 

The inhabitante of Gayea, in 1842, elected aa their repceaen* 
tative M. H^rard Dumesle, and choee as his oolleagiic Ate^ 
Andr^ Laudun, a man highly esteemed, and who in 1839 had 
been deprived of his place of director of the government press, 
for having attended a dinner given by some of the citiaena in 
hoDoor of their expelled member.f The election of theee two 
popular individuals was almost nnanimoaa ; and they were re- 
turned with great triumph and rejoicing. Having taken their 
seats, M. Laudun was named President of the Chamber, and 
constitutionally invested with that dipfnity ; but on hearing of 
the circunistancG, Hoyer remarked, Laudun is Dumesle f** and 
forthwith intrigues were set on foot, threats were fulminated, 
and promises were lavished, tlie result of which was the deposi- 
tion of Laudun . An armed force, ostentatiously disj)layed, ren- 
dered resistance impossible ; but before the insulted citizen left 
Port-au-Prince, he had already, in conjuiu tion w'lih another of 
the deputit.^s,* (whose unexpected exile ultimately j>revented hia 
takino^ a prominent part in the late revolution,) discussed and 
deteruimed the measures to hv adojited, for delivering his ef>untry 
irom the tyranny and oppression oi which he was at that moment 
the victim. 

In conjunction with Riviere Herard, his brother Herard 
Dumesle, Lherisson, Rauitau, Press, &c., he ortranized the plaa 
of a revolution. A secret society was formed at Cayes,§ under 

' * Brief Notle«s of Hayti, p. 90. 

f The Comrrvopf CVinmber of Repr?!?entritivcR is inteRrallr renewec! even,* fire 
years, each period b«ing distiogaished by the appellation of " le^tlMure." TJba 
membm Mttdilile orery year, and the tetiion lasts three months. 

t M. Damai Lefj^asse. 

%"TbB popaliitkm of the fioathp" tujt M. BdiMlite, Ib hb adoMde fHMk 
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their auspices, for the diffusion of liberal doctrines, the exposure 
of the evils which were generated by the administrative system of 
Boyer, and for the purpose of rousing into action the citizens of 
the Repabfio. Tlieiv fint domomtratHm mm imde at PrasUn, on 
Hie properhr of Rm^ H^md, who took the commMMi, under tho 
thle of ExocutiTe GhieT of the Wills of the Soveroign People." 
Laodon^ Lh^rioson, and Bedouet, were detached to Camp-Perin, 
to invite the national gnard of thai fdace to join their ranks ; 
hot General Borgella having already sent an armed force against 
them, nnder the command of Colonel Gazeau, they were unable 
to aocompUsh their purpose. The three eommissionerB, thus 
esfiarated from their leader, did not succeed in rejoiDing him 
until the 16th of Febiuanr, at Tibuion. During their amence 
from the patriot anny, whose numbers had meanwhile rapidly 
increased, they encountered perpetual and serious dangers. 
They were, by order of General BorodJa^ constantly pursued fay 
parties of the President's troops; tiiey were hidden for many 
days in the depths of the forests; at times, lost amid the vastness 
of the desarte through which th^ made their way, and with 
which they were totally unacquainted; and at others nearly 
fiunished for want of food. Despite, however, all these diffi- 
culties, they ultimately reached the camp of their leader, as he 
was fi!)out to march on Miragoane ; where Lh6risson again left 
them to return with the division of Lazarre, for the defence of 
the town of JcTrmic, against a force with which General Sohiges 
was about to attack it. The handfiil of men who had thus de- 
voted themselves to a cause fraught with peril, and surrounded 
hy tliMeulty, were not pj^iBessed merely of that bnite eournire 
vshicli overwhelms by muscular force, but could also boast 
that mental power which is essential to the right guidance of 
physical supremacy. Among them, Romain Lhcrisson w:ii> par- 
ticnlarly conspicuous for liis vat ious and soHd attaiiuiients. lie 
it was who compiled the Manif<'sto, which, originally addressed 
to the citizens of Caves, has now become the revolutionary 
charter, and the palhidium of the people's lil)ertieb. It is true 
that he was assisted in liis task bv Lauduu and Preati ; but the 
credit of the work is nevertheless his own. 

Their uuuiencai force not permitting them to attempt the 



pubUsbed in Pari« in the year 18 12, *• ha« preserved something of the old spirit of 
wurert bf wUek it ww dutingaished dnring the dvil wuv. It to there that yoa 
hear tpok^n qf, we will not sagr th» most freely, but in the least timid tcrm^ tlie 
calpahl(> acts of the President "Rnyer ; and it was from the district of Cayea, and the 
Aeigbbouriag diatriet of Ac^um, that the citizens, Ht^rard Duuie^iie and David Saint- 
Ftaazi we awt t^ the Commena* Houe, whoae ndleal oppoaition well i^gh over- 
threw, in 1839, the feigning fiwti«Ni/' 
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capture of the cHy of Cayes, of which General Bor^Uft* wm bk 
eommand, H^iwd eiiminoiied him to aorrender; whieh^ owiiig to 
the almoBt mhreraal deBertaon of hie troope to tlie rmlcB ef the 
Patriots, he was within a few days compelled to do. BofgeUa, in 
fiusty found himself^ together with saeh offlcers as still adhered 
to the fortunes of Bo) er, ahandoned hy his followers, and left 
helpless at the mercy of the insurgents. One trait of despe- 
rate courag deserves record here, and must not be reliised 
mention. The commandant of the arsenal, although deserted bj 
his men, resolutely refused to deliver up his trust; and as the 
Patriots were passing the bridge to eater the magazine, blew it 
up, and buried hinuwlf in the ruins f Oeneial Borgella, whose 
ffrey hairs and long services had seeuied to him the respect of 
his adveisaries, was allowed to so at large on his parole. Not 
the slightest outrage or disor&r was committed by the con- 
querors. The patriot army appeared resolved to falsify all the 
libels which had been fulminated against Uiem by the government 
party ; and while the official proclamations were charging them 
with laying waste the country, and wantonly spoilinff the pro- 
perty of the non-belligerent population, the most peitect order 
and discipline prevailed throughout their ranks; nor did the 
paltry spirit of retaliation betray them into any acts of injustice 
or cruelty. Such individuals as were notoriously hostile to their 
cause were placed under tunfeWanee^ but the cases of imprison- 
ment were few. 

How little the party in powor nnticipated ^y serious results 
from what they attempted to treat as an insignificant outbreak, 
may be gathered from the blowing arUoie in the FeuiiU de 
Commerc€j of the 5th of March 

Ever since the month of February, the Temps (Government paper) 
hat informed ut that a revolt has lately taken place ; an attempt of a 

levee of Bhields at Cayes, under the title of the Revolt of Rivi^ie Heraid, 
of H^ratrd Dumesle, and Consorts. According to the several corre- 
spondents of this journal, towards the end of January there was a 

meeting of persons on the estate of Praslin, a sugar factory situated 

in tlie plain of Thorbcck, })e]ont:in!:^ to the artillery commandant, 
Riviere Hc'rard. It was tliere that arms were taken up; that Riviere 
Herai'd demanded an ifiterview with General Borgella bv [\ letter 
delivered on the 28tli of J.nniarv by the overseer of tlie adininisi ration 
of Port Salutj ixdoux ; subsequently, malevolence had propa- 

• <« On tlie di^sioa of flie itlaiid between Chriitophe and Petion, Borgella adhered 
to the latter, but smpported Rtf and on his secession from Port-an-Prince. Sabie« 

qncntly hp has' uniformly srrvcrl tmder the Republic, and public opinion hus long 
marked him as the future President of Haiti. ''^Macxsmsik's Noiei on HtdH, 
i6L I. pp. 255*7. 
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fCated the report in Caves, that there were 5,000 men collected at 
Pmlm, who were to march during the night upon the city. The 
General, Mtiafied of the good spirit of the inhabitant!, had despiied 
tfaia btaggadocia (fanfaromnodt), and trusted that the tight of tha 
troops by whom he was surrounded, would induce this handful of men 
to abandon Riviere and his principal accomplices, Dumesle, Lauduo, 
Lherisson, &c. &c., and that thus he should have fewer culprits to 
punish. But, on tlie other hand (says tlie Temps), the General 
would not expose liiinself in the phirn, tive leagues distant from Cayes, 
and run the risk of giving diis baud a chance of penetrating into tlie 
town by cross-roads, — well kiiowing that the project of firing t)ie city 
bad been decided on, in order to create coufusion, and to factlilate to 
thete brigands the assasstoatioii of the principal functionaries, of "ttho^e 
posts thej were envious. General Solages^ warned in time, marched 
to Ca;fe8 with his troops. The rebels attempted to take Port-Salut, 
but failed, without the firing of a gun. They retreated on Praslin, 
reduced to about 50 men. Colonel Cazeau immediately pursued 
them, but he found no one at Praslin. They had already taken the 
direction of the Grande Anse, &c«" 

The order of the da^ publiahed by General Borgella was pre* 
cisdy in the same strain. He trusted, as he decbired, (although 
the town of J^r6mie had openly accepted the patriot cause, and 
the bbck General Lugard had joined them at the head of two 
regiments of the Ime,) that the imposiug force which he had dis- 
patched in pursuit of the insurgents, would find but few culprits 
to deliver over to the sword of justice.* 

We have now to examine what was actualljr the case ; and ui 
how far the authorities were justified in their contempt of the 
insurgent party. Although its chiefs were well aware that the 
popular feeling was in their favour, and that they were already 
sufficiently strong to make head against the force which had been 
ordered out to oppose them, they were still tmwiliing to shed 
blood, and rather sought to bring Boyer to a compromise ; in 
furtherance of which arrangement they endeavoured to open a 
negotiation, assuring him tliat they did not desire to deprive him 
of nis dignity, but that they simply demanded immediate redress 
of their grievances, — the principal being the life-tenure of the 
Presidentship, which they required should be limited to a duration 
of five years, according to the constitution. Boyer, in reply, 
declared that he would not treat with an armed force ; and he 
had already dispatched, as we have shown, a strung body of troops 
to fit tack the Patriots ; but it was sutticiently evident that these 
troops marched with great reluctance ; and it ultimately required 

*^ On the r)th of February, 6,800 men marched agaioitt ]tl<:rftril, uiidcr the CQm. 
mand of General D^sir^. 
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tUl the energy of thefar leadm to oompd them to fim thoir oppo^ 
Dents, who at onoe vaeatod J^r^mie to meet them. 

It wasoriginally our inlentioa to hsve intfoduced into our pages 
a few epecknens 6t Qeneral H^rard'e proehynaiiooe, but we mid 
that our qMoe will not permit ns to do so; as, although they are 
admirable proofs of his iovolrfaire as a diplomatist as well as a 
soliU^y they are yet so wordy as to occupy more room than we 
are able to bestow ; and thus we shall content omselvea with a 
rapid record of the events upon which they were hinged. 

On the 7th of February, General lAssrre, who held the com- 
mand of the district of Tiburon, went over to H^rard, canyin^ 
with him the whole of the 18th regiment ; and his defection was 
immediately repaired by the provisional iqipointment of General 
Guesu. Two days previoHslyt 1,500 men were collected at Petit 
Goave; and Colonel Lamarre marched thence at t he head of 1 ,200; 
while, on the 11th, the national guard and the 20th regiment leA 
Leottane, to oo-opmte with him against the insurgents. 

That the government began at this period to feel more anxiety 
in the result of the rising than it cared to show, cannot be 
douV)ted, from the fact that orders were issued to forbid all as- 
sembllnir togotlior of the citizens, all political discussions, and all 
speculations on the state of aiiairs in the South; while at nine 
o'clock on the morning of Sunday, the 26tb, innuediately after 
the arrival at Port-au-Prince of General Ingiiiac, from Litile 
Goave, whence lie hud made a rapid and somewliat undignified 
retreat, and of the Director of the Customs, B. Ardouin, from 
Cayes, the National Fort fired the alarm gun three severnl times 
— the bells sounded the tocsin — and halt an hour subsc^iiently 
the drums beat to arms. The confusion exceeded all description. 
Sunday being the maikct day, the town was crowded with pea- 
sants from the \ alleys and liri^hts. \\}io were vending their pro- 
diu e ; crowdis were ru-shing in every direction, neither knuu iiig 
what they feared, nor what the}- sought ; while an uuiver?<al cry 
of ** To arms ! to arms !" increased the terror, which was onlj the 
greater because it was witangible. Thenceforward the national 
jruard of the city, hoth horse and foot, were under arms ; but 
mstead of remaining passively at thehr post, to n^mtAin order, 
and, if need were, to protect thmr homes and their faqiilieB, as 
the g^eral interest required, and as it had been decided by the 
anthoritioB that they should do, they unanimously demanded, 
through Migor (chef (Tescadron) E. Duplessis, and oUiers of their 
officers, that rations and ammunition should he supplied to them» 
and that they should receive an order to encamp, instead of that 
which had been previously issued* 

It must doubueesly have been a conviction on the part of the 
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said auth(Hitieft, that these stipulating troops would carry out 
their purpose per fas et nefas, which induced a ready acquiescence 
with their demand ; and, accordingly, the^ were directed to hold 
theondves in reftdineeB to mavoh out at six o'clock, — which they 
^Hd, md tim httltod tt MaiquMnnt^ to a^ait further orders. 
How the oatioml gnrd of the oepitel codd reconcile with its 
doty thk sfaHidoimient» not only of the city iteeU; but of the 
iriTos, efaildmi^ |Mtfeiits» and piopei t^^ of its own members, to the 
care and ptnteetion of indiflfofeDt indtvidaals, was a problem which 
emy mtioiial being fhiled to solTe ; however, at MaranisBant they 
raaainad nntal the 2nd of March, encamped in the ^ain of Leo> 
gane, where they joined diveia detachments of difimnt legimenta 
eoDeeted there under the command of Generals In^inac and Me^ 
ranit. In his flight from Little Qoaye, General Inginac ha4 
passed a hurried night at Leogane, where the women had pur*, 
sued him with hootings and abuse* It waa consequently with no 
small panic that the inhabitants saw him return on the evening 
€i the 27th of Febmary, at the head of 900 men, and pitch his 
tents opposite the town. Nor were their first fears allayed hy 
the that he was no sooner arrived, than he sununoned to his 
preaenee ewtain individuals against whom he alleged causes of 
suspicion or displeasure, and whom he detained in his power. 
Spies were constantly passing and repassing between the camp 
and the city; the warning voices of the sentinel'^ occurred at 
short intervals; tlio linns of liglit emitted hy the cami>-Hrcs 
illuminated the plain ; and the pen of tlio f^iploiimtic secretary* 
appeared In liave made way for the sword of the resolute general ; 
when ono night, vsome of the Leoganois, in order to create a 
confusion anioi>cr his troo|>s, drove a number of stray horses 
throHG^h th<' Savarmah at the toji of their wptM-d, in the direction 
of the tents. Cries of, "M'oai uis! roannHl The cavalry of 
the Popular Army are upon us!" resounded on all sides; and 
in the midst of the panic, General Inginac, acting uj)on the 
ajiliorisiii ol lludil>ras, spranof into his carriage, whence he was 
only dislodged by the intitiialioii that it was unhorsed ! Calling 
vehemently for hiy charger, he had just placed his foot in the 
8timii>, when through the camp thundered the prancing and 
snui t ing horses ; and the mistake was discovered. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the adventure had proved suffieiently stai^ 
ling to M. Inginac to indttce him to afoid the risk of another 
shock ; for on die Ist of March he struck his tents, and retired 
from his potttion. Ho had so sooner retreated than the town of 

* Brigadier General Baltbazard Inginac, secreUry general to the President, was 
so celebrated for his complicated and iatrioate dipiuinacy, as to have earned tor 
bimself, among the resideul Eufopetiis at SC. Domingo, the ioMquii of tbd 
•«il«flfaaiydltynnd.*' il« wis a ims df nMt aaMtloa «m1 ftw teniplM. 
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Leogane openly declai«d ibr ilM Palrioto. Such hm miIIrh 
aiasm of the women at the dieeoinfiture of the flovetmieiit general 
et Leogane, that they anned thenaalves with audi weapooe as 
they e^ild procuiey and inaialed on aharing in the defeaoe of ths 
eity; where thejr actually acted aa palmila, and dragged the 
ffona to their allotted poaitiona. One lact, hinging upon thin 
Amaionian demonatration, althoogh nnmerioaUy exaggerated by 
the timidiW of the reporter, is at once too honmiTable to their 
energy^and too hMi|^ble in itself, to be overkN>ke<l On the 
night of hia retreat, Ueneral Inginac aeoretly despatched Cokael 
L^ge to reconnoitre the city, and to endeavour to discover some 
method of possessing himeelf of the persona of three indindiiala 
who were in the town-priaon, and whom he was anxiouB to for* 
ward to Port-au-Prince. Hia envoy returned , dcchtfinff tJie pro- 
ject impoBsible, as the prison was guarded by 600 armed women ! 

On the 23rd of February, the right column of the President's 
army, commanded by Colonel Lamarre, was encamped at Le Sieur, 
before Pestol, while the troops under the orders of Generals Viche, 
Solnges, and Cazeau. wore in moveinciU to co-operate in reprfssnig 
the revolt, by joiiiing tliat at Le Sienr, to march on Jeremle. At 
Pestel an attenii)t was nnfle to stop the march of the Patriots, by 
the brave but ill-fated and deluded Colonel Lamarre ; who, under 
the impression tiiat Boyer was still all-powerful, and that he 
should bo s[)< odily and strongly reinforced, persisted, contrar\' to 
the advice uf those about him, in attacking the enemy. \\v wa-s 
shot by one of his own officers, who was, in his turn, cut down by 
the axe of a sapper, who thus revenged the death of his colonel. 
The scull uf the officer was cleft in two, and he fell to the earth 
a coq)se, In the order of the day, publi-slied on the 12th of May, 
by General Charles Herard, from his head-quarters at Tiburon, ho 
announces to his troops that the result of the engagement was, 
to leave in the possession of the patriot army upwards of 200 
priaonersy 50 horses, 50 stand of arms, a quantity of provision, a 
email sum of mone)-, and 200 nranda of ammuniUon. He then 
goee on to order the liberation of all the private aoldien, ao aoon 
aa they ahall have been anpplied with raiionB ; they being merely 
the inatrumenta of power, in whom fostwe cbedtena waa a duty ; 
but dechuring hia purpose of retainmg the oflleers priaonen^ aa 
reanonaible and reaeoning partiea. 

An action took place a iewleaguee horn the town, whidi ended 
in the total defeat of Boyer*s party. Cazeau waa shot dead dwing 
the engagement ; and the loss on both aidea was about 300 men 
killed and wounded. The President's troops suffered the moat 
severely, the Patriots having the advantage of two field-picceak 
^hicb told murderously upon the ranks of their opponents. 

Jn JMnm the Patriota had aheady eommencea their woric of 
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reform steadily and usefully. They had organized a " Committee 
of Public Safety;*' and while all was terror and confusion in 
Port-au-Prince, order and tranquillity reigned io this first mai- 
i-terre of the newly-formed government; for the committee, beiiiir 
infested with diserotioiiary power, dispensed mtlitavy and ci?3 
nnd^ and asBomed to itself the title of *^ The Popuhur Govern- 
ment/' 

Late on the evening of the 1st of March, Information reached 
the President's army, that both Great and Littie Goave were in 
the possession of the Patriots. Orders were accordingly given to 
raise the camp, and to retire to Gresmer, Monie4-&teau, Msr 
riani, and Marqnissant ; and on the 4th, prockunatidn was made, 
that such of the women as were desirous of escaping from possible 
violence, were at liberty to embark on board the British, or other 
vessels, then lying in the port ; or to retire to whatever pert of 
the isUmd they might see fit to adopt as a retreat. The effect of 
this announcement^ together with intelligence of desertion after 
desertion to the enemy's lines, soon covert the plain with moving 
groups ; carts and waggons heaped with property and furniture 
of every description were to be seen in all directions; and the 
city bid lair to be abandoned ere long by all its female inhv 
bitants. 

On Sunday, the 12th, the government forces encamped at Gres- 
sier, under the orders of General Merault, composed of the national 
p^unrd of Port-au-Prince, averaging, horse and foot, about 150 
MKii ; the foot-chasseurs of Rover's hodv ^uarfl, under the com- 
mand of Colonel (chefde-bataiHon) Tlu rlnnge, and of the 4th, 
11th, and 13th regiments^ and a few mounted grenadiers, mus- 
tering in all something less than 1,500 men, and totally destitute 
of artillery— the same fear being assigned as on a ious occa- 
sion by the Prebldent, that the cannon viiyhtfall into the hands of 
the enemy! — were rash enough tf) oppose themselves to the patriot 
army, consisting of between 3,000 and 4,000 individuals, fighting 
for life, for freedom, aiid fur all that makes man strong and resolute. 
It is a remarkable fact, that although he ordered out even his own 
guard upon this occasion, Boyer did not possess sufficient heroism 
to put nimself at their head, but remained safely and supinely 
within the city walls ; while it will require little explanation that, 
supported as the Patriots were by six field-pieces, the engagement 
was n mere scene of slaughter, succeeded by a diflgracefiil rout ; 
and that it was owing to the humanity of the insuigent troops 
that the plains of Leo|^e were not one vast shamble. The 
action hvited only five mmutes, and but two cannons were fired ; 
the 11th and 13th r^ments having gone over ca sume to the 
Patriots. 
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On learning the defeat and defection of his soldiery, Borer lost 
all confidence ; and his changed manner did not escape remark. 
The Haytians are onmraally snpentHious, and put great faitli 
m omens. When inteUi^Bnoe reached Port-an-PHnce of the ap- 
proach of the Patriots, aU waa emntenuitkiii, m haa been already 
oeecnbed. The alam-^n at the fort had never been fired, save 
on occasiona of great exigency, such aa the arrival of the Frendi 
fleet, and the people had not heard ita uron tongoe for tiventy 
years ; the eflfeet of ita deep and fear«wakening voioe mnj ood- 
aequently be imagined. As Boyer ma reviewing the troops in 
garriiBon In the onital, hia hat fdl off; he looked ehaffrmd, and 
the ezpreanon of his coontenanoe was reflected on those of his 
staflt and the speetators, vidio immediately remarked upon the in- 



hat refused to rest. 

This affair," says the Feuille de Commerce of Uie 9th of 
March, '^took phice about half past B o'dock on the 12th of 
February ; and at half past 11 the news was spread throoghout 
Port-au-Prince, and contributed to augment the terror of the 
President's family, and the few persons who still adhered to him-^ 
if, indeed, any could yet be found who had the mehyMsholy courage 
to avow themselves as the partisans of such a cause — of a party 
for ever lost ! The authorities endeavoured to call together a 
few troops, especially the grenadiers of the line ; but the wives 
and relations of thc^ who had fallen victims on the plains of 
Leogane collected in crowds on the parade ground, in the squares, 
and in front of the dwellings of the ex- President's family, and 
exhaled their aufTering in alioiits of indiipiation, manifesting at 
tliat moniont nil the hatred that wns frit of the despotism, the 
t}Tanny, and the selfishness of the fallen family. Tt was then the 
Prenidpnt roallv discovered thnt it would he worse than follv to 
conceive the least hope of retaining his power ! In iarr, ii< ithi!ig 
was talked of throughout Monday but abdication — the resi;^na- 
tion of the Presidentship — and that the resolution was taken. 
In the afternoon, an al)snnl report was spread, that the arsenal 
was to be blown up — (because it was thence that the depowd 
family were to embark) ; and the rumour was promulgated in onler 
that the nei^hlfouihiMHl might be deserted; and the embarkation, 
wliirh t< >k plaec about 6 in the evening, be thus accomplished 
without ditticulty." 

The arrival of two ilnytian schooner^ i Vom Cayes, one of which 
had on board the admiinstrator of that city, (Celigny Ardouin,) 
bringing intelligence of the oeeu[)ation of the place by the Patriots, 
doubtless drove Boyer to an innuediatc decision on his future 
measures ; and several officers of the Britbh navy^ accompanied 
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by the British \ice-consiil. Mr. Usher, were mjuested to attciKl 
at the Oovomnient- house ; where a fomml re(|ue.st wa8 subniitted 
to theirj for [>erini8s*ion for Boyer, his tainily, and atte!i<h\nts, to 
embark on boanl an English shij>-oi'-\var, which was instantly ac- 
corded. The French consul-general, however, objecting to the 
departure of the ex- President through such a modiuui, protested 
ai^ainst it, at least until the arrival of the pr;i)iihir army, and the 
in.>^tallation of the new govenuiK iit. A precaution on the part of 
the French functionary, it wab whispered, sufficiently authorized 
by the fact, that considerable sums were stated to have been lately 
withdrawn from the public treasury, w hich might, considering the 
position in which Hayti stood towards France, render it ditii- 
cult, if not impossible, without some provision against this dis- 
bursement, for her in future to pay the amount due to France, 
under the title of indemnity, according to the treaty of the 12th 
oTFabniary, 1888.* 

This objection was, boivefer, ultimalelv om^niled by H. B. M/b 
cmanl ; mod harving raUsfied faimaelf of the defeat of hia guard, 
Beyer pmoeeded to draw up hia act of abdication, and to forward 
it to toe Senate, by whom it waa transferred to the provisioiial 
aeeretaiy of state,t aocompanied by a rMuest^ that he would 
thenoeforward aasnme the authority and ranetions of the exe^ 
enttre power, and make public the document which they then 
tranamittedi and which ran as follows : — 

** Citiien«8enator9. Twenty-five years have elapsed since 1 was 
called upon lo replace the illuslrious rounder of the RepobHci of whom 
death has deprived his conntry. During: this period of time, memo- 
esble events have taken place; tinder all circumstances I hare Strug- 
gled to ful6l ibe views of the immortal Petion, who, better tiian any 
' one, I was in a positioti to understand. Thus, I have been happy 
etiou'^h to see successively disappear from the land, both civil war, and 
the icnltorial divisions which made of the Haytiau people a nation 
witiiOuL strength, and wiihoul unity. 1 was also subsequently enabled 
to see her national sovereignly solemnly recogtiised and guaranteed by 
treaties, of which public faith dictated the execution. 

The e£forts of my administration have constantly tended towards 
a system of wise econoniy of the public funds. At this moment the 
situation of the national treasury affords the proof of my constant 
■oltcttude : about 1,000,000 of piastres are there in reserve ; other 
fbods are, moreover, deposited in the chest of deposits and consign- 
ments, at Paris, to the credit of the Republic. 

* This report, to pr^a^clal to the honour of Boyer, was totally groundless. The 
whole of the amoant sent on board t!ic Scylla by his family colIectiTely, hein? only 
aboai 50,000, or say 50,000 Spaoiah doUars. Tiuit h& possesses prupertj m 
Fnuiee ii undoabted ; bat tlist A«t ii fcotallj unconnneted with soy uc^^wsa so tlM 
labile funds. 

t CsfteiB BsMkis, sf the Eofiaeert, secretary to the Treasury. 
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Recent events, which I (nu!>t not here specify, bavtog brought 
Upon me deceptions whieb I had no leaioii to anticipate, I consider it 
estential to my digiuiy, at well aa my duty towardc my coootry, to 
give, on thie occasion* a proof of my entire selfoabnegation, by solemnly 
abdicating the autliority with which I have been invested. 

** In condemning myself, moreover, to a voluntary ostracism, I am 
desifous to prevent at! chance of civil war, and all preteit to malevo* 
fence. I form but one wish : it is that Hayti may be as happy as my 
heart has ever desired. 

(Signed) ** Boyer.** 

This last puUio act of the deposed Pkwdeot ma dnwn np od 
the 18th of Mansh ; and on the evening of the aame day, he and 
his fttmily embarked at theanenal on b(Mid the S^Ua, one of the 
Brithih men-of-war then lymg in the harbour. This abdicatory 

act of the President had, however, been preceded by a formal 
proclamation of his deposition bv General H^rard, too hmg for 
maertion in this brief notice. This decision of Boyer was a 
hnpipy one for Havti, as he had stil] sufficient adherents about 
hiin— men who clung to his fallen fortunes from personal re- 
paid, or the memory of past favours, or from long habit — to 
Save seized upon the treasury and fired the city, and under 
cover of the ocmfiision made good his retreat to Mirembalais, 
and taken possession of the arsenaL The innds so acquired 
would have enabled him readily to recruit his army, and rue 
the standard of disunion in the North ; thus protracting a ci^'il 
war, in which, although he might ultimately have periled, he 
wonlrl once more have made unhappy Hayti the theatre of 
crime and bloodshed, perhaps for ycMts. Had he been n DeSvSa- 
lines or a Cliristnphe, such, beyond :i doiil)t, would ha^ e been 
his plan of action ; but, whatcN c r nilLrlit luivp been the amount 
of Hoyer's personal couragr at an eailirr jieriod of his life, it is 
seli-evident that it had abandoncMl liim tliroii^hont the lateevents. 
The iii(.)Tno[it of his uinbarkalioii was aifcrt iii'^ one. His 
wile wah by hih hide, pale, trembling, but teaiie-ss ; his daughter. 
Madame Hazelais, fullowed, leaning on the arm of a British 
ofht^er, and weeping as the young heart ever \veop^: when it is torn 
from all its earliest associations. The hour was one in which the 
gorgeous scenery and glowing climate of the beautiful island 
which they were leaving for ever were seen and felt the most 
acutely ; — the linu;i rimr rays ol" the departed sun liaslifd over the 
heaving sea; the iuxunaTit vegetation was bat)ied iu cuhmrecl 
light; the mighty mountains cut sharj)ly agaiii&t the brilliant 
sky ; and ilie pale, pure beams of the new moon meeting the faded 
glories of the greater luminary, and creating for a transient in- 
stani that soft and prinnrose-coloured twilight peculiar to tropical 
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diotttes, — all oonsiured to enhance tlie pang wliicfa kbonred at 
the heuts of the exfles. About dghtj of fioyer^s offieeni at-» 
tended him to the veaBel ; and owing to the nimoiir which had 
been indostriously cirealated of a contemnhited explosion of the 
araenaly the etieets and avenues through which they passed, 
were silent and deserted. A violent paroxysm of gnef had 
delug^ the eyes of Madame Bazelais with a fres^ burst of tears, 
whm a footstep was heard rapidly approaching the party. In 
an instant she dashed the moisture from her cheeks, and with a 
flushed brow and haughty deportment, passed the intruder with 
the mien and step of an empress. My &ther has aheady suf- 
fered enough at their hands;** she said, a moment afterwards to 
her supporter ; " they shall not have the triumph, through my 
weakness, of insultin|^ him with their pity ! ' 

When he had gained the deck id the Seylla, Boyer turned 
with a calm brow, and great self-possession, towards the officers 
by whom he was surrounded, and who were one and all in tears. 
*' Gentlemen he said with emphasis, ** console yourselves. 
Your grief comes too late. Had you given me swords instead of 
toai-s, wp should not have been here to-day." From the lips of 
BoytT tln' remark was, perhaps, all circumstances considered, a 
bitter epigram upon himself ; but its oflTcct was startling, ^yhen 
be had taken leave of his countryman, the few European gentle- 
men who had accompanit 1 lilin to the ve.«5Hpl advanced in their 
turn to pay their parting compliments ; and the diplomatic friend 
to whom we are indebted for these particulars, called up tlio only 
smiie that was seen upon tiiat melancholy occasion, to the lip of 
the ex- President himself, by drawing his attention to the fact, 
that he was at that moment leaning upon the arm of the man 
whose father received the Emperor Napoleon on the deck of the 
Bellerophon. It was ilie one boothing feature in his fate, — and 
as such lie cvidenlly considered it. Ten iiiinuLes subsequently 
the boat put off from the Scylla, bearing back to tlie shore the 
la^t adherents of departed power ; and the final link wab brokea 
between Boyer and ms country. 

Immediately ujxm its beins ascertained that the ex-President 
had embarfcedf the citizens of Port-an^Prinee armed themselves, 
and took up their head-quarters at the Intendance, ( Lieutenancy,) 
whence they detached patrollingparties over the city, replying to 
every Qui vive ? by the words» IPairwU ! or, Pupuuar Armjf ! A 
Um strong musters were formed in diflferent quarters of the town, 
pmrticQkiny in the square of Vali^re, for the better proteetion of 
the iidiabitants; but, with the exception of a score of mnsketSi 
fired as signals of rejoicinff, all remained perfecUy tranquil. Tha 
geneiRal commaading the distriet demanded^ the following mom* 
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mgf wheo he visited the Jntendance^ fay what order the citiigeiis 
had ihoB acted in concert without the aanction of the authoriiiesf 
and was answered, that as they reeoeiiiaed so chief daring the 
vacsaaey of the Prealdentship, aave we pftmsional secreiaiy of 
state, 80 they had accordingly addrnMcd thennehes to him, and 
having informed htm of their spontaneoiia nsing, raqneated arms 
and ammunition for those who were unprovided, — many among 
them having lost all their effects during the recent conflagration. 
General St. Victor Poele replied in his turn with some bittcnioss 
to this explanation ; and even menaced the citizens witli i\n 
armed force, should they refuse to disperse. lie aLso held out a 
threat of turning a piceo of artillerv airnin-^t them ; hut his vio- 
knee wns unheeded, and the self-constituted troops |)ersi>t<'<] in 
retaining tlu ii- position. It waR nltiinatoly arranged that they 
should assist the regular force in guarding the private treasury, 
while a truo[) of ariillprv. with two (runs, under Uie command 
of St. Victor i^ele, remained on duly at tiie pnhlic treasury 
thrt>u^huut the night. On Tuesday all wa-s (|ui('t in the city; 
and the provisional state-secretary, in conjunction with Gr neral 
Denis, armed and rationed the citizens, who were enroUeil with 
the militaiy for the presx i \ aiion of the gcjieiai safety. On the 
17th, the English schooner Piekie, Captain Muniiesor. arrived 
in the harbour ; and on the lollowing day slie sailed i'uv Port 
Royal, Jamaica, limning on board Generals Inginac and Victor. 
The former addressed an eloquent lett4»r to his fellow-citizens, 
written with all the diplomatic address for which he was 
celebrated ; giving a brief, but clear, resume of his servioes ; and 
justifying his conduct throughout the late revolutiQii on tfae pkm 
of duty to the l^^ally constituted authorities of the Bepaoli^ 
aad hk own rduotaaoe to shed hlood. His eompsniea m fjki' 
Vietor, had long rendered himself generally obnoxious ftssiiiMll 
hiind Md ready obedienee to llie arbitrary will sad mcMras «f 
the SK-Pveeideat, and he eonseqnently left no regrets behiad iwk 
1 And now let us pause a moment, and, on the aulhorily of li» 
Schoelcher^ the most recent historian of Hayti, exsaoine mto tlw 
•fcate €^ its capital at the dose of Boyer^aadminiatiation* S p oair - 
Ifig of Poii-att*Prinee in the epmg of IMS, he says:— hi/ 

The streets are full of infection; the open spac incumbered 
with corruptible matter; the kennels always covered wiih pc^uleniial 
damps. • • • • Is the chief of the Republic himself subterrient 
to the demon of diaorder ? In going to the coaatrj hoose which he 
potsefleeSt about two lenguet fnm the citjr, he hat been obliged^ fer 
more Uian eigbteea montbi, to aNgbt fitMS hit ealnli at the Red 
Bridge, and to mount on horaeback, because the sUte of the bridge 
wdi not parmiihim to croesiilD acarrisgel One of the two wings of 
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nused. 

Idlenett leaves every thing to destruction, but it does not pot a 
liand to the work. The res tilt of carelessness cannot, however, be 
seen there. The effects ot an infernal thought must be recoprnised. 
Let us not doubt, ail will soon help to prove it, those who rule this 
people are not fools who kfiow not how to guide them; they are per- 
verse individuals y who, on the contrary, exert an execrable address in 
€orrupting them ! ! ! 

**The HaytiaiM ha?e almost wank into apathy ; tliey do not even 
parcotfe the decay of tMr eittet, the misery of their hooiehold hearlha* 
Thoj acarcely suspect that they ate in want of every thing. I have 
iceD eenaton lodged in straw hots, tcholart and depoti^i walkinf 
abfiNid oat at the elbowa 1 Every one, in short, suffers under the ii^ 
fluence of a species of general atony, which, from material things, has 
passed into an intimate relation with spiritual ones. But it material 
that Hayti should know that tlu man who arrives from civilized coun- 
tries is struck, as he lands in ancient Saint-Domingo, with a profound 
sadi)e>s at the aspect of this relaxation of all the social fibres, — at liiis 
political and manual inertness, which covers the island with an igtio> 
tnmious veil. The Republic it a body upon which dmohition gaini 
daily. • • * * But if the people, who had sufficient coura^ and 
addrera to conquer their liberty against the most intrepid and intelli- 
cent soldiers in the world, have not entered brilliaQtty into life, it is 
because it has been empoisoned ; it is that the man placed at their 
head has voluntarily suflTered the materials to (Jrteriorale, with which 
the most noble edifice might have been erected thai humanity could 
look to tind upon the Haytian soil.*' * 

No wonder that such a state of UuDga^ould awaken ^nerous 
spirits to revolt ; and when, .i^ \n the case of H^rard Dumesle, 
private injury was superadded to public wrong, the impulse 
rnriy well be believed to have been too powerful for reaistancp. 
M. Schoelcher's further view of the then existing govemmeatai 
abuses in Uayti is almost Kussian in its detaiL 

" We repeat that the government of General Boyer gives few fatal 
blows, — nor could it well do so^ for resistance is at an end ; the dele- 
terious influence of his system has already produced such mortal 
effects, that he now reigns only over a rare of mutes, "Every one 
fears, not to (lie, but to coni|fromise himself or iiis friends ; each scps 
a spy in his associnte, an infornier in his brother, and bends his brow 
in silence. Thinking men comprehend that this system tends to an- 
nihiiation ; they detest ii, but no one dares manifest his opinion. 
Each fears the other ; they have no single political virtue ; and ctnl 
daring— here, as elsewheie^ ths moat rare of all courage^is almost 
nnluiowii«'*t 

* Cokaicft Etraag^FM ei Hayti, tont II. p» IM. 
t IMA. UMM IL pp. I7a. 
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Urns mnch in jnatifieaUon of the patriot leaders, to wiioiii w« 
will nowretani. The revolution was aceomjdtthed; andaeon- 
xedly it vaa reaeired to the Haytlao8» 80 long nnderfsdoed and 
deeriedy to offer to all Europe the spectacle of a grant moral 
tranaformation, unsullied by bloodshed, nndisfigured 1^ convitl* 
sion, unpollutiMl hy rapine^ or yiolence, or wn»)g. It ivaa a noble 
aiid an extraordinary tableau — that of an armed nation, over* 
throwing arbitrary power, declaring the fall of tyranny, and, 
even wliile it prostrated old and worthless institutions, erecting 
about the lives and properties of the stranger and the defence- 
less the efficient bulwark of order and justice. Bojer vacated 
the capital on the 13th of March ; and on the 22nd, the popular 
anny, 12,000 strong, marched into Port-au-Prince (thencefor- 
ward Port Republicain) amid the acclamations of the inhabitanta. 
So prompt and admirable were the measures taken by the Com- 
mittee of Safety," that the persons and property of both natives 
and foreigners were alike secure from msnlt and depredation. 
The patriot army, true to themselves, pursued, even amid their 
triumph, the same temperate and judicious line of conduct which 
had distinguished them throughout the struggle ; and not a 
single act of violence or ra])inc sullied the brightness of their 
success. On the morninf; of the 2f)th, ft on oral Riviere Uerard, 
aecoTupanTod by his colleague, (rciierai Lazarre, reviewed the 
troops of the southern and nortliorn districts and of Port Re- 
publicain, anioiintinc]^' to about '2(),(H)0 men, in the Ch^np de 
Mars, outsiflo the city. The coup d'ail was beautiful, and the 
enthusiasm of the Haytians was at its climax. The vieturiaus 
general harangued the ditforent regiments ^^ith considerable 
energy, explaining to them in clear and concise terms the 
objects of the revolution; such as the limitation of the Presi- 
dentship to a period of four years — that of military service to a 
term of seven ; and the payment of the troops mon thly, as well 
as all the other government functionaries. These announce- 
ments were received with tumultuous welcome ; and it was 
evident to all who were spectators of the scene, that the cries of 
** Long live General Herard ! " — Long live the Sovereign 
People!" by which they were answered, were worthy of all de- 
pendence. To the national guard of the caj^ital, the general 
was most emphatic ; and he announced that tta services would 
atSXi be requned until the institutions decided on by the Coii: 
•titutional Assembly should be organized. ^ . . ^ 

^ "The installation of the Provisional Government," says theManifeste 
of the 2d of April, *' is fixed, it is asserted, for the 3rd ol the present 
month. The executive chief. Riviere Herard, will confer the dictator- 
ship wbieb the people had confided to him , ami of which he had made 
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such great and noble use, to the four citizens whose names follow : — 
Voltaire, Segretier, Guerrier, and Imbert. The people regret that Oiis 
transfer of the dictatorsliip has l>een decreed by the manifesto. Tiiey 
would have preferred seeing* at the head of the Revolution, uiaii the 
formation of ihe Constitutional Assembly, the citizen wlio has con* 
dacted it with rach extraordiDftry intelligence; and who has led all 
citizens, by the goodnen f his heart, to yield their adhesion, whatever 
night heretoibre have been their opinions and their sentiments. 

The cool and unruffled courag^e, the disinterestedness, the devotion 
to the public good, which Greneral Riviere Heraid has displayed daring 
his dictatorship, give him g^re it claims on the gratitude of the nation. 
History will place htm near Petion ; for the identity of character, of 
principles, and ofg^enms, between the founder of ihe Republic, Alex uider 
Petion. and the re-vindicator of the rights and liberties of the people, 
General Riviere Herard, is striking and wholly incontestable." 

Despite the pompous periods of the Manifeste^ we do not 
hesitate to say that we hope, and that we believe we are justified 
in hoping, better things of the present hero of Hay ti. We look, — 
apecnbiting, as we have every right to do, upon the past, — for more 
moral as well as mental en&tgj* It is easy, in order to draw a 
forable eontrast, to deify one dead lion, in order to tb^ow ^>he 
MB^fl akin over another ; and to extol the virtues of P£tion« that 
they may enhance the vices of Boyer ; but there can be no 
doiibt on any reflective mind that the Haytians have themselvea 
attaehed a prestige to the name of the former, whence more 
than half its hab is derived ; whereas the extraordinarv and com- 
plicated eflhcts of the brave^ and comprehensive, and estimable 
qualities of Riviere H&rard, are their best commentary. 

On the 1st of the month, the anniversaiy of Potion was splen- 
didly oelebrated ; and on the 4fth, the Provisional Government 
was duly installed. Dming the proceedings^ the act of Beyer's 
deposttion was read, without exciting one symptom of regret. 
The members of the Provisional Government were then mar- 
ahalled to their plaoes. The decree by which they were elected 
was pronounced ; and C^eral R. H^rard in a lon^ and eloquent 
iq>eecii enumerated the evils of Beyer's administration, and 
explained the motives which had influenced his omi conduct 
throughout the late contest. After having extolled the public 
devotion and personal bravery of his colleague, Genoral Lazarre, 
and the hf^roism of the inhabitants of J^remic, ho floclared that 
lie ^^as tlien and there rcadv to resign all tho authority which 
had been conferred upon liini, and to return to his home as a 
private citizen. Tt is in }<)ur hands,'' said he in conclusion, 
address! nir the members of the Provisional Government ; "that 
I deposit the sovereignty of the people which lias been confided 
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to me. All the reproaches, all the stigmas, that rested upon the 
Haytian nation arc effaced ; she is at this moment fnroad and 
honourable ; you will realize all the hopes that she now forrns 
from your administration.'' Loud acclamations followed this 
address ; and,, at its close, the representative, H^rard Dumesle, 
solemnly annoimced to the people that the Proyisional Govern- 
ment (of which General R. Herard was unanimously elected the 
fifth member, in virtue of the decree by which it was constituted) 
was foniied. A salute of 101 guns was then fired; while the 
rolling of the drums, the braying of the trumpets, and the accla- 
mations of the multitude, excited the enthusiasm of the populaco 
to the highest pitch. A solemn Te Deum was ultimately chanted 
in the church with great pomp, and thus terminated the cere- 
monies of the day. 

The first object to which the new government turned their 
attention, after having secured the safety of the citizens, was 
their external commerce, and the reduction of the import duties 
on articles of necessary consumption, which they lowered to one 
half their previous standard, throughout the whole extent of the 
Republic ; they also hastened to convoke primary and electoral 
meetings, in order that the people might exercise their sovereign 
privilege in all its power, by voting for such individuals as they 
should see fit to entnist with legislative and j)olitical authority. 

On the 1 7th of April they issued a public address to thia 
effect ; as well as one, by which they announced their intention 
of placing General Qiarles Herard at the head of the army, 
and desfrntehing him to the northern and eastern districts, to 
establish in those quarters the anthority of the Promonal €to« 
▼ernment, and to quell, by arms or othenrise, any renmaot of 
disaffection to the new order of tilings : and to these they, on 
tiie same day, added a decree, opening the porta of St* Mare^ 
Port-de-Puz, Acquin, Mnagolne, and I'Anse d*Hainaiilt; and 
a second, invitinff naval and eommereial relations be^mn Hayti, 
Jamaica, and the other Islands of the Aidiipefaigo^ whose go> 
Temments were in communication with iheinselves, which IhmI 
been forbidden under the late administration. On the 1st of 
May they published a list of the individuals who had accon^anied 
Boyer in his flight, and regulated the disposition of snch prop e rty 
as they had left behind them,-— declaring that whatever estates 
they had possessed under his government, which had been do> 
rived from the national domains, should be provisiooally seques- 
trated. That all real and inherited estates, either acquired under 
the administration of P6tion, or legitimately purchased, should 
be transferred to their relatives in trust. That all finimaln noi 
employed in agricultural pursuito, and all pcnrtaUe propefty, 
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should be in like manner (h livercil over to the relativeg in tnmU 
That all other real and j)eiibhable property of the said individuaLs 
should be advertised and sold by public auction — such as sugar- 
manufactories, for three years ; coffee, cotton, and other liabita- 
tions, for two years ; and distilleries, manufactories, and cuuntry- 
boiiaes, for one year. That the product of all fanns, and the rent 
of all estates, ewNiId be deposited in the pubHc treasury," until 
an ttliiiiiate deekum. Th^ all recIamatiODS on the part of the 
•heent individuals as to their rights should, oa aueh opposition to 
this deeree^ be judged in omrasitioii to the public adnunistration, 
by competent authoritieB. And finally. That the decree should in 
no wise prejudiee the statements and reolaraations of those who, 
bavii^ emigrated vith the ex-Pfesident, should hmafter return 
to their country. 

On the 7th ^ June, the corporation of Port R%niblicain .g»ve 
an inauguratory dinner to the municipal conunittee, which com- 
mo2ced its operations on the following day, by resolving on the 
organization of a poHce corps, to he divided into sections, hberally 
paidt iinifonnly cloihed^ and pheed under the command of two 

According to a statemoit contained in the Manifeste of the 
lltii, Boyer had endeavoured, while in Jamaica, to enlist in his 
cause a number of Columbians, who had been compelled by po- 
litioal persecution to emigrate, and who had established them* 
selves at KiogsUML Several general o£Bicers and other in^« 
viduals of rank were represented to be among them. The reply 
which he is stated to have received from these patriots is worthy 
of record. " We are,** they said, " self-exiled, through having 
taken up arras against the tyrants of our ronntry ; it is for de- 
fending our liberty that wo are to-day drinking the bitterness of 
persecution. Never — no, never — will we lend our ai-nis and our 
support to tyranny against the Haytian Republic, which has just 
cast off so gloriouslv the voko by which it was oppressed." It 
was also hinted by the same Journal, that this was not the only 
eflbrt which had betn made by the ex-President to eflfect bib re- 
storation to power ; although it would seem that the sober sense 
of Beyer should have told him, that whatever party spirit might 
still exist in Hayti, his own cause was for ever lost. The amlii- 
tion or cupidity of individuals mi«4ht still alienate a portion of thti 
people from the government of llerard, but the internal dissen- 
sions thence denvable held out no gleam of promise that they 
would revert to their old thrall. 

In the middle of July, symptoms of disaffection broke ont in 
the environ.s ut J^r^miu, aud an armed force marched into the 
tuwu . it was not known to what this emmttt was owing^ 
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which was speedily quelled by the energ}- of General Lazarre, 
the commandant,* who, having succeeded in obtaining a hearing 
of the rebels, ultimately induced them to return to their duty, as 
citizens and patriots. Eight of the i in<j;!eaders were arrested, 
four of whom were tried and enndemned to death; after which 
their followers dispr rs(vl ; and armed patrols having been distri- 
buted through the adjacLnt country, quiet aiK^ safety were re- 
stored. On the 31st of the same montli a more formidable revolt 
took place in the Soutli, wliich compelled active measures on 
the part of the government. The national guard of Cayes, of 
Torbeck, of Cavaillon, and of I'ort-Salut , with the 12th regiment, 
and one field-piece, were arrayed against the malcontents. On 
the 1st of August a truup of cavalry attacked their mounted force, 
which they dis[)urbed, but not until they had killed t%\o mon, 
and vvouiuled several. The appearance of the iwlvaucajg troops 
caused the rebels to raise their camp, and to retreat to jRavine- 
Seche, whither they were pursued ; and on the 3rd, an engagement 
took place upon the heights aljove the Leblanc estate, where they 
were utterly routed and put to flight ; after losing a great nuuiber 
of men, both killed and wounded, a-s well as jirisoners. Ulti- 
mately, the fiuai demonstration of disaffection towards the new 
government was made at Fort Alexandre, above Port au- Prince, 
of which a certain Colonel Dalzon and a few other malcontents 
took possession, in September last ; but whence they were soon 
didoaged bv General Hdrard, who no sooner aacertained the fact, 
than he left the Govemment-hoose, attended hj his staff and a 
battalion of the 5th regiment, — ^apon whieh the more enteiprising 
than gallant colonel attempted to escape, but was shot dead bj 
one of his owa men. It was midnight when General H^rard was 
apprised of the revolt, and a quarter of an hour afterwards all was 
quiet, and order re-established. 

This was the last expiring throe of dvil discord. Thronghonfe 
Mb tour of the Souths the jLiberator H^rard had been received 
with enthusiasm and devotion : and well had be earned his wd> 
come ; for it is cheering to remark that, even amid their great 
and natural anxiety to ameliorate, extend, and consolidate thdr 
commercial relations, and to encourage the interests of agricul- 
ture, the new government did not confine their attention whoDjr 
to these points, important as the^ were — but immediatelj -com- 
menced upon religious and educational reforms, which cannot fail 
to create a great moral reaction throughout the country. A Pro- 
testant church has been already buOt by public subscription, to 

* The same brave maa who, with Riviere Herard, defeated the go vcmmeot ge- 
neral, Cazcav i Aod who, togethfir, him been justly dMonilnatad " the two pOian of 
tlio Stole.'* 
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'vliieli the ministers are appointed, and where the services are to 
be performed in both the Englidi and French languages. A 
deeree has also been passed kat the estaUishment of six free 
-nonnal schools, at the expense of the mmiicipality ; to be suo- 
oeeded hereafter by others^ as the progress of national edncation 
may require ; the sexes to be in eveiy case sepantedt the 
system to be Tjancaiitrian, with one day in each wi^ appro- 
piated to the instruction of adults ; and measures hare moreoTer 
been taken to prevent that flagrant desecration of the Sabbath 
which formed so orominoit a feature of Beyer's administration. 

On the 9th of Janoary, 1844, the Haytians consummated their 
poUtica] liberation by promoting to the presidential chair General 
Uharies Kivi^re H^rard, the l^der of the Revolution ; who was 
elected with great demonstrations of rejoicing by the almost 
onanimous votes of his fellow-citizens. The watchwords of the 
nation should henceforth be Unity* Order, and Progression*^ 
They have won their liberty nobly, and have now only to prove 
themselves worthy of it. Another intestine struggle must prove 
their ruin ; and we would fain believe that they have been tai^t 
this fact by the experience of the past. Hayti has, however, 
still one great difficulty against which to struggle, and we cannot 
close our article without a brief alliisinn to the suljject. Her 
stumbling-block is tbe iiKleninity to I'laiicc ; whirli, crippled as 
she is by rrcent intoiiial fhction, and the depr('ri;itc<l v;tli!oof ber 
home produce, is a bintlun greatly overtaxing her strengili. We 
cannot resist the hope tliat France will taTke this matter into 
consideration — for France can afford to be o^enorous — and not 
sufFer bei'self to be cozened into a want of justice by the quill- 
hardy sarcasms of a venal press.* All idea of re-conquering 
Hayti must long have abandoned her. The recent freight of the 
Auke must have satisfied the vapouring politician of La Presse 
that the "two negroes,'' Rivi6re Herard and biti biother, did 
not condescend to shelter themselves under the false plea that 
*' Boyer had carried off the chest but that, under everv disad- 
vantage and ever}* diiiiculty, they satisfied the claim tiiat was 
made uj)on them. 

And now we nuirii be permitted succinctly to investigate this 
claim . Hayti, after years of slaverv and suffering, saeceeded^ at 
the price of a vast sacrifice of life» in liberating herself from 
French domination--she substitnted blood for tears, and wei^pons 
for chains. She fought bravely and successfully ; and the rete- 

* We oumot permit oviMlvet to do more than allude to a bypw-*brard pam- 
phlet, published last year, and written by a M. Eticnnc Mouttet, one of the editors of 
the Cowrier rVOvfrnnf r , whjQ»« political judgment will be aa well understood bj 
his prophecy ot O tonncii s/orci»p Repeal from the Britiak Goferanmit, as by his 
ipMolatfM that Hejti ihcMia be einii ff dqeed tp flwwy hy that of ftuiee. 
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ran troops of the empire were compelled to yield beture her 
energy. What, liuw ever, had they left to their conquerors i A 
lanil d( \ Rotated In waiiare, and exhausted by pillaije and con- 
flagi*atiun ; a demoralised population ; towns in ruin ; and famine 
in perspective. She had no navy with which to defend her in- 
sulated shores; no army with which to protect her non-belligerent 
inhabitants, save the weakened and toil-worn remnant of that 
which had already shed its best blood in her defenee. She was 
prostrate and almost po>fmlen. Even the Eimoean nMdmita 
who had ▼entiired to ranain m the lahad, amid toe anaitshj and 
eooloakni, were not spared by the Ffenchgenerabbelbrelliar re- 
treat; for when tihe tiger Rooiaiiibeaii levied vpcii the city of Cayos 
a forced lean of 800,000fr., he kid a tax of SS^OOOfr. eaeh npoo 
ei|?ht of these neatral inhabitants; and when one of the nimuier 
(Fedoo, a countryman of his own) dedared his inability to meet 
the demand, he was shot in front of the palace ! The French 
had eonunenoed their campaign in Hayti by drowniB^ 1,200 of 
the natives. They had foam their country fertile andftmrishing, 
and they left it a desart. They intruded themselves unasked, at 
fot a mere band of fr^booters ; and they departed onfy when 
compelled to evacuate the territory by the resohite heroism of its 
sons . The boasted phalanx of £|^t was overthrown, and Hayti 
was free. 

Upon these circumstances Fnmce based her daim. - Many of 
her merchants holding property in the island were denuded of 
their possessions by the course of events. She had assisted one 
fiietiofi in opposing the other. She had so kng had her foot 
«pon the soil, that she consideTed it a legal tenure, as she had on 
pevious occasions made might prove law ; and thus, after many 
ineffectual attempts at a more salas&ctocy arrangement, she con- 
sented to waive her claims upon the country which had just flung 
off her yoke, upon condition that the ports should be opened to 
her mercliantTnen at reduced duties ; and that the French divi- 
sion of the islnnd should pay over to hov own treasury, by five 
equal inRtnlmcnts, the sum of 150,()i)0j)0()fr. ;is indemnificatuin 
money to the old colonists!^ liui we cannot do better than 
let M. Schoelcher speak for us upon this subject 

f Tut HM subsequently reduced by f£b» last tretty, of Febvwry, 1838, Ift 

60,000,000fr., pnyaMe in ^0 years, in annual inftalmeTit? of an aTeraiE::e of 
2,000,000fr. ; and which has duly been paid up to the present day. The Haitians 
pqMtod all o f er t iu ea of rednoed dtttiei fai Ikvoor of Firanoe, and nfvted to accept 
their proposition to hold military possession of the MMo SI* NiduilM \ two point* 
which should be duly Rppreciated by the British Government — the amount of the im- 
ports from England embracing about five-eighths of the whole trade of the gauntry. 
Tho Haytkns iiifgiit» in a moment of wwiknwi, pfMitd as thoy were by diiitiniom 
from within, and the demands of the French from without, with a WtmA aqjOadfOtt 
in their ro«fl?«, have yielded to these importonities, and thn<? t'iA fhf»me<'Ue» of tiM 
Indemnity altogether ( btitthey feli that their prindpLes forUade the measure. 
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** An indemnity ! But for ivhat, after all ? When the French 
were oblig^ed to quit the kland, it was utterly destroyed by war; the 
estates were laid waste, the houses pulled down, the sugar-presses de- 
gtroytd, the public buildings sacked, and the finest edifices reduced 
to litaps of ruin. The spades had been turned into exterminating 
hatchets; the sugar-plantations had become fields ot bones ! In this 
labotiottt gestation, wheooe wai born the Haytian people, all was over- 
thrown ; md wberew tmllt and boUett had fiuled, the rage of the 
people M finbhed the destruction of the krt momuMnte of their 
paaldiipace: there remained in fiiet nothing but the toil ; and bad 
the le-cooquest "bf Hayti been possible, the colooitts could have re- 
covered nothing but the soil! The victorious thives, in dividing 
amon^ themselves these red and smoking ruins, appropriated what 
t!iev Ind gaiaed ; and Dessalines, prociaimine the act ul indrpcudence, 
ini-hi justly say, * AH property which may have hitherto Ix loti^^id to 
a white Frenchman, is incontestably and by right confiscatid to tlie 
protit of the state/ Did not Jehovah command the Hebrews, fleeing 
from the land of slavery, to carry away with them the golden Vatet of 
their masters?"* 

It is not yet too late for Franco to consider this : and, wo 
repeat, that she can afford to do it. She cau afford at once to he 
Gfonerous and jii8t. With an exhausted trc^ury, and a depreciated 
produce, the Haytiaiis are in no position to meet so gigantic a 
demand; nor is it seemly that one of the greatest nations of the 
earth should so crush the noble and ]>ersevcring energies of a 
brave peojtle. Let her be, as she assuredly oii^lit to be, relieved 
from this monstrous external pressure ; and tlie future of liavti 
is, we trust, assured. France has affected incredulity on tnis 
point, because the leading members of the late revolution are 
*' necrroes." Nature, however, is stronger than prejudice, and 
will assort herself despite the doubts of egotism. Who can deny 
that IJayti is now under the control of her legiLimate rulers! 
The pages of her history durioff the domination of the whitee are 
stained with anarchy and murder ; the reeords of her exutenoo 
under the sway of her late administration preaoit a moeettion of 
tyranny and wrong. Let America, therefore^ if she see fit, with- 
liold her godal nSpect for the new order of things^her internal 
eiaTery dcmmde thus mndi of her political eondatency; let 
Fnam €(»tmiie her oourse of verhal philanthropy and moral 
ooerdon; hat let England be true to the oause in which ahe haa 
eiAttoBted alike Uood and treaanre^ and do doe hononr to the 
brave men who have vmdieated the chunia of their eooirtry to 
oonmdmtion and support. 

In the 19th eenturyi the quesbion of eohur ia a reproach ! 

* Colooief Blnng^ et Haytir tome 11. pp. 160-9. 
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S« ne Cemtnf Banhe and the Cwrreney; an Exammatiom of 
the JEeidenee on Banks of lesne before a Select Com* 
mitiee of the Bouee of Commons in 1841. Bj Q. M* Bell. 
Longman k Co. 

3. Letters to the RhjJii Honourahle Franch ThomkxU Baring ^ 
on the Imtitut'wa of a >SaJe and Profitable Paper Currency* 
Bjr John Welsford Cowell, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Richardson. 

4. The Currency and the Country, By John Gillibrand Hub- 
bard, Esq. Longman. 

As the Charter of the Bank of England is liable to expire 
upon twelre months* notice, if given within six months after 
the ist of August next, the present appears a proper se:i*^on 
for calling the attention of our readers to the subject of the 

currency. 

We have before us two Kcpoi'ts from the Coiiimittee on 
Banks of Issue, laid before the House of Commons in the 
years 1840 and 1841. The Committee report the evi(]erice, 
and abstain from giving any opinion upon the great (iiu sLiuns 
involved in tlie inrjuiry. They, however, recomineridt'ii the 
passing of the Act 4 & 5 Vict. c. 60, rr quiring a mouilily re- 
gistry of the circulation of the Bank ot England, and of the 
other banks of issue, with the amount of bullion, to be pub- 
lished in the " Koy;il (lazette.** It may therefore be ex- 
pected, that, in a course o( years, a suilicient number of fuets 
will be recorded to enable future generations to form " weii- 
grounded ojiinions" on this important subject. 

In the vnviiw time we will make use oi the iiifuniialioii we 
iilready possess. We will take the monthly returns of the 
circulation for the period that |»ast, that is, from Septem- 
ber, 1833, to the end of 18-13, aiul cnd( avour, hy observing 
their various revolutions, to discover if they are governed by 
any fixed causes or principles — to ascertain if those principles 
are UDiform in Iheir operation ; and if we should discover that 
the reroltttioBs of the currency are regulated by any uniform 
principles, we shall call those principles, The Laws of the 
Currency. 

We shall begin with that portion of the currency which 
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eonaitts of notes issued by the Bank of England. On looking 
over tbe monthly cirealalion of the Bank of England, giren 
in the Table, No. 34, in the Appendix to the Report of 1840, 
we ohsenre, that the eircnlation of the months in which the 
public dividends are paid, is higher than in tbe snbse^uent 
months. Thus, the aversge circulation of January is higher 
than that of Februai v or March* The eircnlation of April is 
higher than that of May or June. The circulation of July is 
higher than that of August or September. And the circula- 
lion of October is higher than that of r^iovember or December. 
This, then, we may consider as one law of the circulation of 
the Bank of England — that it ebba and flows four tiroes in the 
year, in consequence of the payment of tbe quarterly divi- 
dends. This law does not apply to any other bank, as all the 
Government dividends are paid by the Bank of England. 

A^ain, the purchase and sale of Government stock and 
Excuef|iicr bills by the Bank of England, atTects the amount 
of her circulation. If the HLUik })urchasc Government stock 
or Exchequer bills, she })ays fur tlicin iu her own notes, anJ 
thus increases her circulation. If, on tbe otlier baud, she 
sell Government stock or Exchequer bills, she receives pay- 
ment in her own notes, and thus her circulation is diminished. 
Another law, then, and one peculiar to the Bank ol Jui<;bind, 
is, tliat lier circulation is atiected by the purchases and sales 

( iove rumen t securities. 

As the payment of the public dividends ])uts into circulation 
the notes of the Bank, the receipt ot the public revenue vrill of 
course withdraw her notes from circulation. A large amount 
oi the public revenue is paid at the latter part of the year, and 
this probably is the main cause why the aniount of the Bank 
of England circulation is al^^ ays the lowest in the month of 
December. Althougli the circulation ebbs and tlows four times 
in the year, yet the December * point is always the lowest point 
throughout the year; and this is the case in every year, although 
the Bank of England is always open in December for short 
loans, the granting of which mereasea her eircnlation ; this, 
then, is another law of the eircnlation. 

If the Bank purchase hnllion with her notes, that will of 
conrse inerease her eircnlation ; if she sell bullion, that will 
diminish her eircnlation : and as the Bank is always open for 
the purchase of bullion at a fixed prioe« and as gold may at 

* There was an exception to this law in December, 1843, in consequence of the 
MlliQf ia of the light loferc^iu. 
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all times be withdrawn from her in pavmeBt of her Botes, 
her circuUkion h Bubjecl to eonaidarable nueloailion from thio 
cause. There is not, however, anj oniform eorreepoDdence 
between the amount of her circalation and the amount of her 
buUioD ; for when she pays the publio dividends, she inereises 
her notes, but diminishes her bullion ; and when she receiTes 
the public revenue, as in Deeember, her eireulation is dimi* 
nished^ but the bullion is increased. These contrary fioetoa- 
tions are occasioned by that portion of our currency which is 
under £5 consisting of the precious metals; but they do not 
impugn the law which states that the purchase of gold in- 
creases, and the sale of gold diminisbesy the amount of her 
circulation. 

We have thus traced those peculiar laws wliich i-orrulatc the 
monthly revolutions of the circulation of tlie Bank of l^gland* 
We shall now proceed to its annual revolutions. 

Any of the causes of the niontlily ti actuations of the circu- 
lation of the Bank of England, if called into operation more in 
one year than in another, may become causes of annual tiuc- 
tuations. But the must uuiiurm and permanent cause of an- 
nual fluctuation appears to be made by the purchases and 
sales of bullion. The word " Bullion," in the Bank Returns, 
means <iold and silver, whether coined or uncoined, and whe- 
ther lyini; at the IieaJ odice or at the branches. W'iien the 
foreign exchanfres are in favour of this country, bullion is im- 
ported an'] sf)l(l to the Bank ot F.ngland ; and when the ex- 
changes arc uniavourable, L^old is exported, and the exporters 
oi)tain (lie ^roUl from the liank of England, either by purchase 
or by deumnding payment of her notes. In most cases, how- 
ever, the circulation does not Huctuato so much as the bullion. 
For when notes are issued against a lart^e iniportatiun of bul- 
lion, money becomes abundant and cannot be em ployed, and 
hence it is lodged by bankers and others in the Bank of Eng- 
land, on deposit. But so long as the Bank keeps her securi- 
ties of the same amount, the increase of the bullion will always 
be about equal to the increase of the circulation and the depo- 
sits added together. And on the other band, when an adverse 
exchange draws ballion from the Bank^ the deponts decrease 
as well as the circulation ; and the decrease in both together 
will be equal to the amount of gold withdrawn, that is, sup- 
posing the securities to remain the same. In oonfinnation of 
this, we will state the averaee amount of the circulation^ the 
deposits^ the securitiesy and the buUioni for the last four 
years: — 
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draalatkm. 


Depoiits. 


Securities. 


Bullion. 


1840 . 

1841 . 

1842 . 
1M3 . 


£ 

16,823,7/0 
16,803,923 
18,1&0,000 
19,517,500 


£ 

7,261,461 

7,455,000 
8,733,000 
11,065,787 


£ 

22,809,000 

22,591,301 
22,215,692 
21,997,714 


£ 

4,162,615 

4,568,153 
7,512,846 
11,5:>3,285 



By " Secarities** is meant Government stock, Exchequer 
bnisy loans, discounted bills, or anything else on which the 
BAnk may hare advanced money. It is a principle of manage>- 
nent by the Bank to keep the total mmoant of their securities 
equal, or nearly bo$ and so long as this rule is acted upon, 
the tendency of exportations or importations of bullion to 
prodace the Tariations we have described, must be considered 
as one of the laws of the circulation. 

The circalation of London consists wholly of the notes of 
one bank. Beyond ten miles from London, and within sixty- 
five miles, the only banks of issue are private banks, each con- 
sisting of not more than six partners. Beyond this dietrict we 
find private banks and joint-stock banks, and also thirteen 
branches of the Bank of England, whose united circulation is 
above half the amount of that of all the private and joint-stock 
banks put together. The larger portion of the country circula- 
tion of the Bank of England is given to the public through the 
ministrations of a class of joint-stock banks, who do not issue 
their notes, but who have consented upon certain terms to issue 
those of the Bank of England. We have no separate returns 
of the country notes in circulation within the distance of sixty- 
five miles. The circulation of all the private banks, whether 
within or beyond that distance, are published in one amount, 
and the notes of all the joint-stock banks are published in a 
separate amount. 

It will readily occur to every reader, that tlie laws which 
retrnlnte the circulation of these country bnuk^ must be dif- 
ferent from t!i()«^c which reguhitc the Loiidun eircuiatioTi of 
tlie Bank of England. They do nut pay the piililic divideTids; 
they cjinnot issue their notes in purchasing bullion, or Go- 
vernment stock, or Exchequer bills, as all these operations take 
place in London, where their notes do not circulate. They are 
also subject to certain restrictive laws to which the uotes of the 
Bank of England are not subject. Their notes are not only le- 
e:allv {uiyahleon demand, but payment is constantly demanded; 
while nooue deniaudb pHyiuenl ui a Bank of England note, unless 
he has occasion to export the goid. i iiere is also a system of 
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exchanges between eonntrj bankers, by wbicb all notes that are 
paid into any of the banks are immediately brought baek for 
payment to the bank that issued them. It is the practice, too, 
throughont the conntryt to allow interest on deposits; and thas 
all notes not re€[aired for the actual wants of the eommnnttj 
are promptly withdrawn from circulation, and lodged with a 
bank upon interest 

On inspecting the monthly returns of the country circula- 
tion for toe last ten years, we find that the highest amount is 
in the month of April ; thence it descends, and arrives at tba 
lowest point by the end of August, which is the lowest point 
in the year, it gradually increases to November; a slight re* 
action takes place in December ; but it then advances, until 
il reaches the highest point in April. The general law is, 
that the country circulation always makes one circuit in the 
year — ^being at its lowest point lu August, and advancing to 
December, and continuing to advance to its highest point to 
the month of April, and then again descending to its lowest 
point in August. 

The laws which regulate the circulation of the country banks 
are derived from the state of trade in the respective districts in 
which the banks are established. As these banks are chiefly 
located in agricultural districts, the operations of agriculture 
have a very coTisiderable iiiHuence in their regulation. Hence 
the advance m the spriiiL:, and tlie advance again aftei- August, 
in consequciu'c ctf the haj-vest. it is clear that the laws must 
be uniform in their operation, because the fluctuations of circu- 
lation in each year are uniform, and constantly recur witli the 
return of the season. The slight reaction in December is jjro- 
bably occasioned by the collection oi tli<^ pal lic rc\ euues and of 
landlords rents in the country districts, and the general dulness 
of trade in that month. 

It may also be observed, that the issues of the joint-stock 
banks, and of the private banks, are subject to the same laws. 
The issues of both class of banks rise together and fall toge- 
ther, and they have maintained nearly the same reZa<tt7e amount 
during the last seven years. 

The laws which regulate the annual iluctuations of the 
country circulation, that is, which determine the variatiuiii in 
the aniouiils of the country circulation, not within the year, 
but tiikincf correspuiiding periods of different years, are also 
dependent on the state ot tidde in those years. If there be an 
increase of trade without an increase of prices, more notes will 
be required to circulate the increased quantity of commodities. 
If there be an increase of commodities, and also an advance of 
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prices, a still larger amount of notes would be required. Ther6 
are also other circumstances tluit may permanently atiect the 
amount of the country circulation. 

During the last five years tliere has been a gradual reduc- 
tion in the annual amount of tlie country circulation, as ap- 
pears from the iollowini; Table, uiiich shows the average 
aniuunt in each year, from 1839 to 1843, both iuciusive. 

1839 £11,715,527 

1840 10,457,057 

1841 9,671,643 

1842 8,249,052 

1843 7,667,916 

We attribate this eztensive redoetioo in the country circula- 
tion to the following causes : — First, The great dulness of trade 
which has taken place in ever^ part of the country. Secondly, 
The Ml in the price of com in connection with oad harvests. 
Thirdly, The introduction of the penny postage, and the sys- 
tem 01 registered letters. The uniform penny post was com- 
menml on the lOth of January, 1 840, and the registry of letters 
on the 6th of January, 1841. In consequence or these arranee- 
ments, every hanker sends off every night, either to Loncu>n 
or elsewhere, for payment, all the notes of other banks he may 
have received during the day, excepting those issued in the 
same town. This must have occasioned alarge reduction in the 
amounts returned as notes in circulation. The amount in the 
hands of the public is the same, hut the amount in the hands 
of other bankers is considerably reduced. Fourthly, The 
practice of keeping banking accounts has extended very much 
of late years. Instead of carrying notes in their pockets as 
Ibrmerly, people now lodge the notes with their banker, and 
make their payments by giving cheques on the bank. The 
facilities of travelling by railways and other means have also 
tended to diminish the amount of notes in circulation, and to 
cause them to be rr turned more rapidly for payment to the 
bankers. Fifthly, The circulation of the private bankers has 
been reduced by failures, and by merges into joint-stock 
banks; nnd on the other hand, several joint-stock banks 
have witlidrawn their own notes, aiifl made arrangements for 
issuing the notes of the Bank of England. 

We shall now briefly advert to the laws of the currency as 
they operate in Scotland and Ireland. 

In Scotland the lowest point of the circulation is in March, 
ami t lie highest in November. The advance, however, between 
these two points is not uniform — for the highest of the inter- 
vening months is May, after which there is a slight re-action ; 
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but it increases again until November, and ialls oft* in De- 
cember. The reason of the great increase in May and No- 
vember IB, that these are the seasons for making paymeuts. 
The interest due on mortgages is then settled, annuities are 
then ipaid^ the ooontry people nsoally take the interest on their 
deposit receipts, and the eemsta receive their waeee. There 
are frequently lai^e same transferred by waj of mortgage. 
It is the custom of Scotland to settle all transactions, large as 
well as small, by bank notes — not by cheques on bankers, as 
in London. It is remarkable that these monthly TariatioDs 
occur uniformly every ^ear, while the amount of the circu- 
lation in the corresponding months of different years undergoes 
comparatively very little chance. 

From what we have already said of the laws of the eur- 
rency, those of our readers who are acquainted with Ireknd 
will be able to judge beforehand of the revolutions of her 
clrcnlatioTi. Being purely an agricnltural eonntr^, the lowest 
points will of course be in August or September, immediately 
before the harvest, and the commencement of the cattle and 
bacon trade. Then it rises rapidlv till it reaches its behest 
point in January, and then gradually declines. As an agricul- 
tural country we should naturally expect that during the 
season of increase the circulation would expand most in the 
rural districts; and so we find that the circulation of the 
Bank of Ireland, in Dublin, expands very moderately^-tbat 
of her branches wliicli are located chiefly in large towns ex- 
pands more — while the circulation of the joint-stock banks 
which are located in the aL;Ticulturai districts receives the 
larf^est increase. Again, the ])Lirchases and sales of agricultural 
produce are known to be m small amounts ; and hence the 
notes of the smallest deuoiuination receive the largest relative 
increase. The annual changes of the Irish circulation are 
governed chietiy hv the produce of tiie harvest, and the prices 
of agricultural products. These are the laws of the circuhip 

tion (jf Ireland. 

Our readers are aware that£l notes still circulate iu Ireland 
and in Scotland, and hence the note circulation indicates ahuost 
the total uuiount of the currency. In England we have no 
notes under £6, and hence we have been compelled to confine 
our observations to the note circuhition. It is our opinion 
that the f^old and silver circulation underGfoes, in Englantl, the 
same fluctuuliun, and at nearly the same puriucls, as the note 
circulation; but we are unable to furnish any decided proof 
that this is the case. 

There is one eirenmstanoe» which, were it not established by 
the iriBsistible evidence of fiuste, wodd be hotly disputed. 
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It is, that the increase of banks does not increase the total 
circulation. Indeed, unless so far as bunks tend to increase 
the domestic trade of a country, their multiplication tends to 
diminish the total circulation. For every banker draws from 
circulation the notes of other banks — and all banks allowiog 
interest, the little private hoards ui notes in the hands of in- 
dividuals become lodLTcd in the banks. And, again, by granting 
letters of credit on each other, the banks enable parties who 
travtil from town to town to make purchases without carrying 
notes in their pockets. 

In til us discussing the laws of tlie currency we have abstained 
from adducing the authorities upon which our deductions are 
founded, as long rows of figures are usually repulsive to gene- 
ral readers. But we refer those who may wisli to verify our 
statements to the Appendixes attached to the two Reports of 
the Committee on Banks of Issue, and especially to the Tables 
asd CalcalatioBs laid before the Committee by Mr. J. 
Gilbarty the General Manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank, and also to the excellent Summary of the Evidence, 
pablished by Mr. 6. M. BelU 

Having thus discussed the laws of the currency in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, we shall now proceed to the practical 
application of the knowledge we have thus ac<tuired. 

An acquaintance with the laws of the currency will enable us 
to refute some of the theories that have been advanced respect* 
ing the currency — ^to repel the accusations that have been 
brought asainst the country banks— and to judge of the plans 
proposed for its regulation. 

First, an acquaintance with the laws of the currencjwill teach 
QS to expect the monthly fluctuations as naturally as we expect 
the recurrence of the seasons; and we shall estimate at their due 
value those theories which would prove that the country is on 
the road to ruin or to prosperity, because the amount of the 
circulation is higher or lower than in the preceding month. 
Nor shall we ever expect that two currencies^ governed by 
different laws, will correspond in their riuctualions. It would 
be absurd, for instance, to expect that the coinitry circulation 
should correspond with those quarterly variations in the circu- 
lation of tlie Bank of England occasioned by the payment of 
the public dividends. And again, with regard to the annual 
variations. The amount of the country circulation is governed 
very much by the price of corn — that of the Bank of England 
by the amount of her bullion. How absurd to expect that 
these should at all times correspond ! Nor shall we suppose 
that this want of conformity occurs uicrely from having dif- 
ferent banks. Even had we but one bank of issue fur the 
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whole natioTi, a constant coDfonnity between the London nnd 
provincial circuhition could never be maintained. Au impur- 
tation of gold would expand the Loudon circulation, and an 
exportation of gold would contract the London circulation. 
But the country circulation could never expand and coiitnicL 
in immediate conioruiity, and in certain seasons of the year 
would show a progress in an opposite directiun. 

Secondly, An acquaintance with the laws of the currency will 
enable us to re})el the accusations which are sometimes ad- 
vanced against the country bankers. One of these charges Is, 
that, from a spirit of competition, the country bankers issue 
their notes to excess. To this Mr. G. M. Bell, himself a 
country banker, makes the following i eply :— 

The issues of the country banker are dependent upon the demands 

of trade. He q\uto passive as regards the circnlation ; he cannot 
issue more notc^ th in uro required by the wants of the people. The 
natural demands of ihe people for money to supply their ordinary deal- 
ings, Ihi the controlling principle of the country circulation. This de- 
mand will be more or less at different seasons of the year^ in corre- 
spondence with the state of trade, and the requirements of particular 
districts."* 

Another charge against the country bankers is, that bj 
making imprudent advances thej have encouiaged specnlation, 
Mr« Hubbard observes : f— • 

** The desire to lend that which costs them nothins: is naturally so 
strong, that they readily accept a lower interest than other banks 
would who had notes for which they have given value; but more 
than this^their desire to extend their circulation causes them to over- 
look the insufficiency of the security offered to them tempted by 
the facility of borrowing, the adventurer launehei into ill-considered 
speculations— be soon needs assistance— he must be supported — the 
bank becomes too deeply interested to let him fall — but the embar- 
rassment become? evident, and the ruin of both the adveutarer and 
the bank involves multitudes of innocent sufierers.** 

We have no fault to find with this picture, except with 
regard to the motives which are ascribed to the banker. Erery 
practical hanker knows that he cannot extend his eirenlation 
neyond what the wants of his district require ; and though his 
notes may cost him nothing at the time he issues them, he wilt 
have to provide funds to meet them on their return* The 
laws of the currency will insure the speedy return of all 
country notes not required by the wants of toe community ; 

• TTic Country Banks and the Currency, p, 12S* 
t The Cwmucy and the Coiuitiy, p. 84. 
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and then tbe banker's adnmces, even if at fintmade innotest 
become an advance of capital. We have found bj those banks 
of issoe that have failed throngh making impradent loans to ' 
traders, that the amoant of their circalation bore so small a 

5ro|>ortion to the amount of their advances, as to show that the 
^ esire of maintaining a circulation could have been no adequate 
inducement for tbe advances. Tbe main profits in such eases 
are usually derived from the rate of interest and the bigh com- 
missions which are charged, — and hence these Iai'*;c advances 
are generally made by non-issuing banks. !Mr. Hubbard calls 
on the Manchester manufacturers and Birmingham black- 
amithsy*' to ''ask themselves how far their distress is tlie con- 
sequence of over production, stimulated by the fostering aid of 
tssntJi^ banks?" Tbe places selected prove that Mr. Hubbard 
is notspeaking from personal knowledge. At Maiuhister there 
is no issuing bank, except the branch of the Bank of England, 
and a branch of the National Provincial Bank — and at Bir- 
mingham all the joint-stock banks (execptinn^ also a branch of 
the same bank) issue only Bank of England notes ; and tlie 
notes of the issuing private banks form but a small proportion 
of the circulation. 

Another charge against the country bankers is, that, by 
their excessive issues, they have raised tlie prices of commo- 
dities. iNo such charge, indeed, can be advanced by Mr. Hub- 
bard, as he contends that no amount of issue has any tendency 
to raise prices. On this subjt^ct we will express our own 
opinions in the followinp: q notation from Mr. Gilbart's His- 
tory and Principles oi Banking:" — 

*' It cannot be denied, that if any bank have the privilef^e of issuing' 
notes not convertible into irold — t)iat i«?, not payable in gold upon de- 
mand — the notes may be issued to such an amount as to cause a con- 
siderable advance in prices. It is now generally beHevcd that the 
issues of ihe Bank of England during the opeiution of liie Restriction 
Act, did produce this effect. It may ako be admitted, that in a 
country wheie there is one chief bank possessing an immense capital 
and unbounded confidence, the notes of such a bank, even if payable in 
gold, may be issued to such an extent as to cause an advance of prices, 
until an UDfavourable course of the exchange shall cause payment of 
tbe notes to be demanded in gokl ; for gold will not be demanded 
unfil the course of the oxchanp:e is so unfavonr.^hlo as to cause the ex- 
portation of gold to l)e attended with profit, lit nee tlie issues of the 
Bank of England, being at present nnder tio oiht r reslraint than ha- 
biiiLy to pu^ in gold on demand, may lor a time cause an advance in 
prices. 

In caies where the increased issue of notes is caused by the in- 
crased quantity of commodities brought to market, the additional 
TOL. ui. — ^NO. u. B a 
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amount of notes put Into etveidation does nd imaie an^ adfftwe ni 
priocA. lo all agricuUaral ditiricts there it a gseet demand for noUw 
about the season of harvest, to pay for the produce then broogbl to 
market. In tbe South of Irelana the amount of notes in circnlatton is 
much greater in the winler, when corn and bacon are being exported, 
than in the summer months. Almcgt every trade and every kind of 
manufacture is carried on with more aclivily at some periods of the 
year tiian at others, and durinsf the active seasons, when money ii» in 
demand, more notes are in cim ulation. The«;e notes are at !>ucli pe- 
riods drawn ual of tlie baiiks, either as repayments of money lodged, 
or by discount of the bills drawn against the exported commodities.** 
—(p. 162.) 

We concur with Mi-. Hubbard tliat the immediate regulator 
of price IB the pr<)|>orUon between supply and demand ; and 
we think, tliut whenever notes are issued otherwise than to 
meet the demands of trade, they have a tendency to increase 
demand. A facility of obtaining money induces people to go 
into new undertakings, and hence there is a new demand tor 
certain commodities ; and when money is scarce the sellers 
become more numerous than the buyers — auppl^r is increased 
relative to demand — and hence prices &11. while, howeTer» 
we consider it to be n law of onr currency that notes not issued 
for the purposes of trade have a tendency to raise prices, we are 
ready to admit that such tendency may lie directed, retarded, or 
even counteracted, for % time, by the prudence of commercial 
men. Mr. Hubbard has selected several periods in which an 
increase in the amount of the currency did not produce a 
eeneral increase of prices. But all his instances are taken 
from within a short period. Now, in 1836, our merchants suf- 
fered so severely from a contraclfon of the onrreney«that tbej 
have ever since been cantious against the ensnaring effects of 
a full currency. The abundance of money in 1838 did not 
lead to commercial speculation, but it led to investments in 
American securities. It is evident that abundance of money 
will not cause an advance in the price of any commodity, 
unless it is employed to purchase that particular commodity ; 
and it will attect the prices of different commodities according 
to the quantity of money that is brought to bear on each indi- 
vidual market. At the «amp time it is undeniably true, that 
whatever gives additional facilities to speculation, ba^^ a ten- 
dency to promote speculation. The issues of countiy iianks 
furnish no such facilities, and hence they neither promote spe- 
culations nor advance prices. 

CoTintrv paper cannot circulate in l^ndon, and cannot therefore, 
by its abundance or its scarcity, produce any ettect on the prices of 
commodities there, or on the prices of public securities; and being at 
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mil titDM instantly convertible into Benk of England notei» it cannot 
by tie qnantity produce any efiect on*pri6ei b tCe country.*'* 

But a main charge against the countr}' bankers has been 
that their issues ntt'ect tlie foreii^n exchanges; and to such an 
extent, that tliey have counteracted the effects of t!ie Bunk of 
England to arrest a drain tor bullion. To do this the country 
issues must either raise the prices of commodities or lower the 
rate of interest. But it is evident that notes issued only to 
meet the dciiiaiids of trade, and which are returned when no 
longer required, can produce neither of these etl'ects. The 
country banker cannot buy guld or Exchequer bills, nor Go- 
vernment stock, with his own notes; nor can they be em- 
ployed to pay foreigners for goods that are imported. And as 
to the rate of interest, the country bankers, unlike the Loudon 
bankers, allow interest upon deposits, which tends to keep up 
the rate of interest. In couiUry di&trit:ts ii is the Uade which 
regulates the currency, not the currency which regulates the 
trade. In London, that portion of the currency which is not 
isgtied in supplying the wants of trade, but in the purchase of 
ballion, has a tendency, by lowering the rate of interest, and 
furnishing inducements to speculation* to l«id to larger im* 
pHortattons of foreign goods, and investments in foreign secu- 
rities, and hence to turn the exchanges. It is in consequence 
of not observing the distinct laws by which these two kinds 
of currency are governed, that much confusion has arisen, and 
much nndesenr^ censure has been cast upon the country 
bankers. During the unfavourable exchanges of 1839, the 
whole blame of the pressure was charged upon the private 
and joint-stock banks of issue. We suppose that the present 
accusers of the country banks have ratner copied the denun- 
ciation of former years, than exercised their own powers of 
observation ; for the following has been the average annual 
amount of the circulation of the Bank of England, and the 
private and joint-stock banks, for the last four years:— » 



Yetrt. 


Binic of EnglADd. 


Prirtte Banks. 


Joiiit^lock Bfthkt. 


— - ■- .1 

1840 , 
1811 . 

1842 . 

1843 • . • 


- ■ 

£ 

16.8.18,508 

16.877,164 
1H,j9.«.231 
I y, 574,923 


£ 

6,527,902 
6,097,894 
5,25M17 
4.680,628 


£ 

3,965,908 
3,501,424 
2,992,735 
2,987,288 



^ See '*A Defeace of Joint-Stock iianks aod Cooutry Imucs," a very able 
worb by Mr. BaO^Ft of Oicfiold. (Ridsway.) 
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If, then, an increase of circulation is a proof of a want of 
prudence, that charge does not apply to the country faankers, 
for their circulation has greatly declined. The foct is, how- 
ever, that the same laws do not apply to both cases ; and, 
therefore, the mere want of correspondence between the 
London and country circulation is in itself no proof of any 
neglect of prudence on either side. 

Thus we find that the laws of the currency refute the theory 
that the country circulation can be increased and diminished 
by the mere caprice of the country bankers — that it exercises 
an influence upon the prices of commodities, and regulates 
the foreign exchanges. They repel the accusation that the 
country Imnkers, by their spirit of competition, have issued an 
excessive amount of their notes, and counteracted the eflTorfs 
of the Bank of England to regulate the exchanges. Tiiev 
show, that as far as regards the country circulation of England 
and Wales, of Scotland and of Ireland, no regulation is re- 

Suired; — that the circulation must fluctuate according to the 
emands of trade and agriculture; and that any law to in- 
crease or diminish these fluctuations, so as to make them con- 
form to any ot!ipr standard, would necessarily be injiirioii?». 

The rc'uiilar tinctnntion in tlio snnie j^eriods of ench suc- 
cepflinp- year is ;i sifiHciLiit proof that tliese fluctuai unis are 
regulalt'd liv the seasons, and not by the influence of the 
bankers. Is either caprice, nor avarice, unr ignoranre, could 
produce such unilbrm effects ; while the diti'erence in the nnnuni 
averages of tlie circnlntion is accoiintcd for from circum- 
stances wholly bryoiid the control of the banks. The propor- 
tion whicli is maintained from year to year between the circu- 
lation of the j)rivate and the joint-stock banks, shows that the 
reckless spirit of competition charged upon both ha.<» no 
foundation with reference to either; while the gradual de- 
cline of the issues of bolh from year to year is a proof that 
neither have the power to extend their issues beyond the 
limits fixed by those laws which regulate the circulation of the 
country. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we will make a ftw 
observations upon issues of joint»8tock banks. By the Retom 
ending Jan. 6, 1844, their notes amounted to ^3,234,999. As 
every shareholder in these companies is answerable to the full 
extent of his property, this portion of our currency must be 
considered as having the attribute of safety — and as many of 
the shareholders are often persons of great respectability and 
influence in the districts in which the notes circulate, the 
notes are received with unbounded confidence. A contraction 
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of the comHejTf therefore, eucb ae occurred in the year ISliS, 
from a panic, or dread of altimateioss, is perfectly impossible* 
Whenever a jotnt-etock hank has become unfortunate, the 
directors have always taken measures for the immediate pay- 
ment of their notes. The relative extent to which the private 
and the joint-stodk banks transact the business of the country 
is not to be ascertained from the amounts of their respective 
circulations ; for most of the latter class of banks which are 
located in large towns are not banks of issue. The branches of 
the Bank of England supply these banks with notes in discount 
of their bills, at i per cent* less than the rate charged to other 
parties. This is a voluntary agreement, and mav be disconti- 
nued at the option of either party, at the end of toe year. We 
hare no wish to prohibit such agreements, thougn some of 
the terms appear to us to be open to objection. Each hank 
has a maxtmum and a. mtatmifjii amount of discounts; the 
latter it must always maintain, even though it may not re- 
quire the money for the use of its customers. Hence, in seasons 
when money is choan and abundant, the joint-stock bank, 
rather than break oft'tlu? ae^reenu^nt, takes money which it docs 
not want; and to save the h>s'^ of the interest, it lends it a^ain 
to speculators, and other indittcrent ])artics— and hence uuikes 
advances, and sometimes incurs losses tliat would otherwise he 
avoided. The cotton s])cciilati()!is at Liverj)ool have beei\ 
ascribed to the large advances made by the banks. Theln anch 
banks thus put into circulation notes wliich are not re([i>ired 
by the demands of trade, and ti»is produces effects similar to 
those whicii are produced by the issues of the Parent Establish- 
ment in the purchase of* bail ion. 

Tliirdly, another advantage arisins^ from an actjuaiutance 
with the laws of tlie currency is, that we are able to form 
a better judgment of thosa plaus that are proposed for the 
regulation of the currency. Two such plans are given in the 
works before us by Mr. Cowell and Mr. Hubhard. These 
writers are both connected with the Bank of England^ and, no 
doubty might gitre to the public much useful information 
respecting that establishment. But they see in more disposed 
to write idx>ut other banks, respecting which it may fairly be 
supposed, without au} reflection^ that they have much less 
inrormation. 

But, before entering upon the examination of either of these 
plans for regulating the currency, the question is pressed upon 
us, whether any plan is necessary. The only evil in our coun- 
try circulation is the weakness of the parties by whom some of 
the notes are issued. Whenever Mr. Ilubhard draws a picture 
of the evils of the country circulation, he always winds up with 
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the breaking of tlie bRnkB-^«8 Ibougb the breaking of a bank 
was the necessary effect of its power of ianUng not^. And 
what bas pfodaeed these weak baiikaf— what but injndicioas 
legislation ? It was enacted in 1708, that no bank of aiorv 
than six partners should be allowed to issue notes. Had that 
prohibition been applied to all banks of not more than six 
partners, there would hare been some wisdom in the enact- 
ment. This unwise law called into existence a great number 
of small banks, and, of course, many of them hare ihiled. 
And, after unwise legislation has thus nroduced incalculable 
evil, this CTil is adduced as a reason (or farther legislation. 
A practical man of business would suppose that the simplest 
way of removing the effects would be to remove the cause. 
History teaches us that where the legislature does not interfere, 
the community will establish for themselves large and safe 
banks, and comparatiyely few in number. Such has been the 
case in Scotland. But the end of legislation has always been 
to establish a large number of small banks. Such has been 
the case in England, Ireland, and America. In America, no 
persons can establish a bank, without having first obtained a 
charter from the legislature. In every State a vast number of 
charters have been obtoined ; hence there is a vast number of 
banks, and^ as their number has increased, their individual 
strength has diminished. In Ireland, the evil of numerous 
weak banks was so great, tbnt \t cured itself: they nearly all 
failed ; and, with tire exception of one brink in Dublin, there 
is not a private bank of i?snc in all Ireland, in 1824 the le- 
gislature retraced it^^ steps, and pennitted Joint-Stock l^anks 
of Issue to be established beyond fifty Irisb miles from Dublin ; 
and hence the currency is in a sound state. In 182^) ti e 
same wise course was adopted in England witli regard to a 
greater distance than sixty-five- milee? from London; and 
consor|nently the currency, beyond that distance, has greatly 
improved. It is true, many private banks «till exist, but their 
number is annually diminishing ; and lliobt; that remain, from 
having to compete with larger banking companies, are com- 
pelled to avoid every practice that niigljt damage their credit. 
It is only within the distance of sixty-tive miles round London 
that small banks of issue are protected against the u hole>-onie 
competition with larger establishments. Let this protectiuu 
be removed, and the country circulation would graduallv jiro- 
gress to a sound state, and so rapidly as to reader lurther 
legislation wholly unnecessary. 

An acquaintance with the laws of the currency as exemplitied 
in history and experience, would, therefore, lead us to expect 
that the fewer Acts of Parliament we have for its regulation 
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tlie better ; Mid, meltefl of mking for new Aeto of Pku-lia* 
tt€Bl, we ought ntlher to a»k for the repeal of those that are 
now ia operatkm. All that the le^slatare has to fio in the 
matter is merely to place large bankiDg compaDies on the same 
lisoling as smafl banking companies, with regard to proceed- 
ings in eovrts of law— ^ gire to both the same privileges, or 
rather the same rt^Ate-^and then let the pnblie choose the 
banks they like best. 

It would be well if those writers who come forward with their 
plans for regulating the currency, would first inquire whether 
the currency required any regulation — whether the evils which 
strike them so forcibly, instead of showing the need of r^u* 
latioui do not prove the existence already of too much regu« 
Ition ■ a n d whether the theories they advocate are not at 
variance with those laws by which the curren^, when uncon* 
trolled by legislative interference, is always lonnd to be go- 
Temed. 

These laws ineontestably demonstrate, that even if regulation 
be necessary, no one system can be adapted to all the various 

currencies which exist in the United Kin2:dom. We have 
«^io\vn that tlie circulation of the Bank of EnHand has four 
revolutions in a }'ear, bein«^ at its highest jioint in those months 
in vvliK li the puljlic tlividencls are paid, 'i'he country cirrulfi- 
tion revolves once in a year, beinj^ at its highest point in April, 
and its lowest in August. The circulation of Scotlaufl re- 
volves once in a year, being at its lowest point in March, and 
its highest in Noveniljer. The circulation of IrelaTid revolves 
also once in a year, beiugat its lowest point iu Sej*tt in])rr, and 
its highest in January. These changes are not capricious or 
accidental, but are determined by the recurrence of the sea- 
sons and rile state of trade in their respective districts. How, 
then, is it possible to ^ipp^Y one uniform rule to these various 
currencies* The idea of doing so was ridiculed by Sir Walter 
Scott in the ** Letters of Malachi Malagrowthcr." lie comjiarcs 
it to the coiitlucl of an old gentleman, who, having derived 
benefit from the use of Anderson's pills, always insisted, after 
dinner, that everyone of his gucats shuulJ take a leelle 
Anderson.'* 

It is evident that no plan could be suitable that shall in- 
volve the maintenance of the same amount of circulation from 
year to year, and at all times of the year. Nor can any plan 
be efficient that shall require all the currencies in the United 
Kingdom to rise and Ikll at the same time» in the same propor- 
^n, and by roles wholly unconnected with the state of trade 
at the season these operations are taking place. The plans 
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that hare hem proposed for making the amount of notes in 
circnlation to vary ezactlv in«accoraaaee with the amount of 
gold in t^e Bank of Engumd, are at wianoe with hoth these 
principles. For when the foreign exchanges are in a qnieseent 
state, the amount of notes wonld remain tne same ; and when* 
ever the ezchanges were fiirourable or unfavourable, the same 
degree of expansion or contraction would, on the plans pro- 
posed, be nni^ersally applied. On this sobjeet we quote Mr. 
bosanqnet : — 

There are great and rapid alteiatbnt in the quantity of circolalioB 
required from year to year, arising ontof the state of trade and credit, 
and the vast monetary operations which this country is often suddenly 
called upon to perform. There are periodical Tariations in tlie quaii- 
tity of local circulation in the course of the same year. In Loodoo, 
the provision for the dividends, and subsequent payments, are the mafo 
causes of such fluctuations. In the country circulation of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, there appear to i>e rep:ular ebbs and flows in 
the qunntity required for local purposes. A leading principle in the 
currency is, that it is the medium of exchange, and as such should 
possess the power of expansion and contraction in accordance with 
the demands of tlie community for the purposes of exchange. The 
system which would cause* the paper circulation to vary precisely as tbe 
amount of the circulation would have varied, had it been exclusively 
metallic, is incompatible with this principle. Such a system is vicious 
in its mode of action, inasmuch as it would force issues when contrac- 
tion should take place, and withdraws them at the moment when moat 
required." * 

Before proceeding to tbe examination of the wcM'ks before 
iiBy we may state, as a Dovelty in banking literatore, that 
most works on banking are now published by writers who are 
practically engaged in carrying on its operations. Among 
Bank Directors we have Mr. Palmer, Mr. Norman, and Mr. 
Hubbard; London Bankers, Mr. Loyd, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. Drummond ; Country Bankers, Mr. Leatham and Mr. 
Wright ; Directors of Joint-Stock Banks, Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Salomons; Managers, Mr. Gilbart and Mr. Bell; and 
Ac:ent to a Branch of the Bank of En^^land, Mr. Co well. Nor 
let it be supposed, tliat the works of these writers have ter- 
minated merely in acontlict of opinions — a mere disciis-^it^n of 
theories. They have, as we conceive, produced most beiieficiul 
practical results. They have awakened pui>lic attention to the 
subject. They have tfisseminated much information. Tiiey 
have stimulated the mental energies of other men» and have 

* '* Motaltie Paper lad Credit Cnrreiu^i and the Meeas of ngoltliog their 
Qmntilf end VeliMr'* by J. W. Botenqiiett Siq., pp. 4S— St. 
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guided the opinions of the public press. Daring the Isst yemr 
and a half^ there has been a ^lut of monejr in London. In 
former years, this wonld haTedriTen the nation into a frenzy of 
speeolation; and why has it not in the present instance? Is 
it not because our merchants better understand the laws by 
which the dreuhition of the Bank of England is goyemed, and 
that they are cautioned and admonished continually by the 
City articles of the daily press? The number of practimd 
banking authors marks the intellectual character of the age. 
Our men of business are not now wholly absorbed in the pur- 
snit of wealth. To be able to influence the opinions and feel- 
ings of other minds is now rented as an object of ambition 
even by a banker. 

We now proceed to the examination of the plan proposed 
by Mr. CowelL It is as follows : — 

** h That Commissioners be appointed by Act of Parliameot to sit 
every day, from eleven o'clock a.m. to two o'clock p.m., with orders 
to give paper certificalet of deposits of gold returnable on demand. 

** 2. That every day at two v.M,f tliey expend two-thirds of all the 
gold they shall have received during; thf^ day, in the purchase of as 
much of the public debts as it will command, — thus rt"^foring to the 
• markets of the world' two-thirds of whatsoever gold they may have 
lakeii, and reserving one-third m their coflfers. 

** 3. That every day, from the Ijouis of eleven to ivvo, they return to 
such persons as may present certificates all the gold which the certi- 
ficates so presented shall evidence is due, 

*'4. That on any day in the course of which they shall have re- 
turned more gold than they have receired, they sell at twooVlock as 
much of the public debt lield by them as will establish the exact rela- 
tion of one to three between their leserve of gold and their oenificales 
outstanding at that hour." 

Mr. Cowell has adopted the theory, that the amount of notes 
in circulation should vary according to the stock of bullion ; 
sod he is entitled to considerable praise for having attempted 
to reduce this theory to practice. The practical operation of a 
principle is the only test of its soundness. Were some other 
writers to follow Mr. Cowell's example, tin y would soon cure 
the publict and possibry themselves, of all dependence on their 
theories. According to Mr^CowelFs plan, supposing the Com- 
missioners had commenced operations with an issue of thirty 
millions of notes (certificates), and held ten millions of goldt 
then an importation of three millions of sold would increase 
the paper circulation three millions and the gold circulation 
two mulions^making a total increase of five millions ; ]>ut if, 
on the other hand^ three millions of gold were withdrawn 
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from the CommisikNiera, then the ffold wooM be reduced to 
fleven mlllioiifl, and the paper eirettiatkHi« hy e iale ef govcni- 
ment aecnritiee, to twen^-one millioDt. These efttensite flae- 
tuations in the amoant of the enrrency are to be insered with 
all the certainty of a Babbage machine* Mr. Gowell com tem- 
plates that these flactttatlons in the carrency will produce cor- 
responding fluctuatimis in the priees of oommoditiesy-— as he 
states that the ralue of the property of every member of the 
community would be daily aflfected bv the greater or less 
outstanding amount of certificates." He has farther taeorsd 
great fluctuation in the prices of the Government securities ; 
for the Commissioners will always be buyers in a favourable 
coarse of the foreign exchanges, and sellers when the ex- 
changes are unfavourable. On these occasions the natural 
tendency of circumstances to produce a rise or fall in the funds 

would receive a further stimulus from the operations of the 

CommisHioTicrs. 

A description of this plan seems a sufHcient condeni nation. 
To say that the currency would be made to tiuctuate in the 
same way as it would Huctiiate in case it were wholly metallic, 
is pure assumption. Wo one has yet shown \\^ liow a purely 
metallic circulation would flnctimte, or whether it be at all 
practicable, in the present condition of this coinitry ; but, ad- 
mitting the theory to be true, Mr, Coweli s plan does not 
accord with the theory. 

Mr. Cowell held out to the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to whom his Letter is addressed, the prospect of adding 
tlie very convenient sum of £800,000 per annum to the puljlic 
revenue ; but Mr. Cowell has omitted all calculation of the 
losses which the Commissioners may sustain by buying stock 
when the exchanges are favourable, and money consequently 
abundant — and selling it again when the exchanges have 
become unfaronrable, and money consequently scarce : he has 
also left out of view the additional sum which the Bank of 
England would expect for managing the public business, after 
having been deprived of the profits of the circulation : he has 
omitted, too, tne lose to the revenue, from the abolition of 
bankers' licenses and the stamp duty on the notes : and he has 
not informed us, that whenever an unfavourable coarse of the 
ezchan^ shall diminish the currency and depress prices, 
there will be a great falling off in the receipts at the exche- 
quer. When all these circumstances are taken into account, 
and when moreover it is considered that a necessary addition 
to the plan is, that tlie payment of the public divtdaids are to 
depend upon the issue of a new kind of Government security, 
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to be taken at a discountf it mnst sarely be adtnitted, that how- 
ever favourably the plan may be viewed by a fiDance minister 
oat of place, it is notlikelv to be regarded bv any one who sits 
on tbe loftj eminence of office, with any other feelings than those 
of surprise at the boldness of the conception. 

The principle with which Mr* Gowell setd out, and on which 
he bases his system, seems scarcely worthy of a serious con- 
sideration in connection with this subject. Whether a desire 
Ibr gold ott^ht to be classed among tbe natural appetites of 
man, is an mquiry which seems better adapted to amuse the 
leisure hours of a Master of Arts, than to guide the counsels 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



object of which is to prove the propriety of establishing one 
bank of issue. We must do Mr. Hubbard the justice to ac- 
knowledge that he is the most practical writer we have seen 
on his side of the question : the talent and candour he has 
manifested, entitle his reasonings to a rather extended exa- 
mination. At the present time this subject is peculiarly im- 
porhmt to our aj^ricultural interest. Landlords and others 
are urging the farmers to lay out more capital on their 
lands, in order to be better able to compete with foreigners. 
Whence are the iariuers to get this additional capital? 'IJnder 
ordinary circumstances they might possibly borrow it of their 
bankers; but should the bankers be called upon to pay off 
their circulation, so far from being in a condition to grant 
further loans to the farmer, they will probably call in those 
which are outstanding, 

Mr. Hubbard's plan is this : — All the notes now issued 
by various banks in England, Scotland, and Ireland shall 
be exterminated* A new bank shall be formed, which shall 
issue thirty-fiye millions of notes against securities, and as 
many more as they please in exchange for coin or bullion, 
and all the notes snail be payable in gold on demand. The 
bank shall do no other business than give notes for gold, 
and gold for notes. By this means the fluctuations in the 
amount of notes In circulation would correspond with the 
fluctuations in the stock of gold, — and this Mr. Hubbard calls 
** the metallic system.'' 

The following are Mr. Hubbard s reasons in favour of one 
national bank of issue : — 

1. "By one bank only can the circulation be goferned on tbe me- 
tallic principle. 

2. ** It is far easier to insure the validity of a single bank than of 
several. 
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9. Hie profit of • paper drculatioo, as H belong* to the netioDy «a 
it can most advantaeeoiislY be lealised through the mediom of a ingle 
uiuing bod|/ 

Mr. Hubbard objects agunst the conntrj circulation, that 
there is *' a positive increase in the country circulation from 
one year to another, when during the same period tbe bullion 
and circulation have respectively decreased." 

This objection is exceedingly ill-timed, as durinf'' the last 
four years the proLrrp«s has been just reversed. l)ut waiving- 
this, we would ask Mr. Hubbard, if the one bank ot* issue 
would establisli this conformity between the f^iictnations of 
the London and the country circulation, wliu h he thinks so 
desirable? Even with one bank of issue, would not an ex- 
port of gold cuu tract the London circulation tirst? and 
would not considerable time elapse before the country circu- 
lation would be coiitractcd in proportion? Nay, would it 
not be quite possible for a country bank to sell stock and Ex- 
chequer bills in London, and take tbe notes with hiuj into the 
couiilry iur the use of his customers, ami thus increase the 
country circulation even when the London circulation was 
undergoing a process of contraction ? We would also ask, if tbe 
metallic principle be so sound as represented, why might not a 
bank at Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, or Bristol, be conducted 
on that principle, as well as one in London. We would also 
inquire, what is there at present to prevent tbe directors of 
the Bank of England adopting the metallic principle ? and 
whether in that case the contractions of the Bank of England 
would not ultimately produce the same contractions of the 
countiy circulatioivs which it is contended would arise from 
the establishment of one bank of issue ? And, moreover* we 
would ask, whether the operations of the Bank of England, 
when she has approached the metallic principle, have been pro- 
ductive of unmmgled good? Is it not owing to the partial 
adoption of this system that money was so abundant in the 
year 1 838, that millions were invested in American securities* 
and that money is now so abundant that no interest can be ob- 
tained for its use ? Was it not this system that produced the 
disasters of 1836 and 1839? and must not the reaction of the 
present abundance of money produce similar results? So fSar 
as the system has been tried, it is found to be a bad system ; 
and if it were otherwise, the establishment of one bank of 
issue is not essential to its operation. 

As our Government has not yet learned the odious doctrine 
of repudiation, (and ** first let an earthquake swallow Ma- 
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cedonia/*) we are ready to admit that Government security is 
superior to private security; and, thertTore, we concur with 
Mr. Hu!)hard's second reason, if by tlie word ** validity" he 
loeans ultimate safety; but if he lueaus by ''validity," pay- 
ment on demand, we feel compelled to demur to liis asguments. 
As these notes would be payable in gold only in Loudon, 
they would, in Ireland, Scotland, and all the country parts of 
England, be for all practical purposes an inconvertible paper 
currency. Should an unfavourable exchan«i;e, or a duiiiij^tic 
deinand for gold, reduce the notes in circulation below 
J£d5t000,000, the Bank must atop. Again, being Government 
notes, thej muBt share the fortunes of the Government, A 
foreuni war or a domestic rebellion might induce or compel 
the Government to stop payment, — ana what then would oe- 
come of the validity'* or its notes ? They would, doubtless^ 
form part of the national debt, like the Consols ;"^like 
Consols, too, they would fluctuate in value,— *and both would 
probably be paid off at the same time. 

While we condemn the one bank of issue, we concur with 
Mr. Hubbard, that it is the duty of the legislature ^' to pro- 
tect the community, and especially its helpless members, from 
the injurious circulation or bad paper money.'* The legisla- 
ture was unmindful of this duty when it enacted, in 1708, that 
no bank consisting of more than six partners should have the 
power of issuing notes. And It is unmindful of this duty 
still, in regard to tlio circle within a distance of sixty-five miles 
from Loudon and tilly Irish* miles from Dublin. Mr. Hub- 
bard has in several parts of his pamphlet ])uiiJted out the evils 
arising from private banking. The following language is very 
ju'it and forcible: but it is totally inapplicable to joint-stock 
banks : — 

** In some parts of England the banker of the district will be found 
to be a large manufacturer ; he pays bis workmen and tradespeople 
\^ ith his own notes — ^that is to say, he pays them with bis promises. 
Mothin|p can be more unsound, more unjustifiable, than such a svHtem, 
Supposing that his mann factory hrromcs a losing concern, and him- 
p.elf a bankrupt, even wlim no currency hut ncold is used, the stop- 
p;i?re of a large concern must occasion distress tearful enough ; but 
how infinitely more fearful when the same establisliment has provided 
nol only employment but currency for a whole neighbourhood, when 
it has been at once the source and depository of the earnings of the 
people ? In soch a case, not only is the citixen debarred the expecta- 
tion of gaining by to-morrow's labour to-roorrow*s bread for his family 
and himself ; bat hb earnings in the past, bis savings, the fruit, per* 

* Eleven Irbh mitoi srs eqnal fto fportesa Biigliili milas. 
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hapi, of fMfft of toil, are torn fimn him in « moment and lot ever* 
The unthrifty and the prudeot are each down to the same deptb of 
deekHution^tbfiy are alike pennileaa and lielplesa.''— (p^ 86.) 

Mr. Hubbard's third argLinient is, tbiit the profit of a paper 
circulation belonj^s to the nation, and this protit can he most 
advantafjeously realized by tlie establishment of a sole bank of 
issue. Upon a practical question abstract reasoning is out of 
place. We will not diaeuas the question of national right ; 
but at OQce admit that, ahonld Her Most Graoioiia Majesty, bj 
and with the ad?ice of ber Lords spiritaal and tenipofal» ana 
her lluthftil CSommons in Parliament aaaembled, determine to 
^e upon herself the sole power of issuing notes asainat 
securities and gold, and exchanging notes for gold, she naa a 
perfectly constitutional right so to do. But we Yery mneli 
question whether this would be the plan the best adapted for 
bringing a large sum into the royal treasury. At present every 
country banker must pay the Government £30 a year for bia 
license, and he must have a new license for every place at 
which he issues notes not exceed ine four. He also compounds 
for the stamp duty on the whole of his circubition, at tiie rate 
of seven shillings per cent, per annum. The Bank of £ngland 
compounds for tier stamp duties on the same terms — ancTpays 
£120,000 per annum for her exclusive privileges. If Mr. 
Goulburo should wish to increase the revenue from this quar- 
ter, he would doubtless adopt a more direct mode than that 
of establishing a sole bank of issue — he would simply increase 
the tax ; — and possibly he will remember, at the next renewal 
of the charter, that, in the opinion of at least one of her Direc- 
tors, the Bank of England does not give an adequate portion 
of her profits to the service oi" the state. 

It may be hoped, however, that Mr. Goulburn wili act more 
liberally. 11' the privileges granted to the Bank are for the 
public j^ood, she oiiiiflit to have them vvilliout purchase; and if 
they are not for the public t»uu(l, she oiii^lit not to be allowed to 
purchase thoni at any price. Ar the Government have now a 
surplus revenue, thev are frre from the temptation to sell 
** the exclusive privileges of Itanking '* for a hum of money, or 
to assume to themselves a new privilege merely to increase the 
receipts into the Exchequer. 

• At tbe last ranfwal of the Btnk Charter, the Ad deckred, that '* in consiilerip 
tioaof the privUffetof ureituivt teMtn^ given by this Act," the should 
receive i, 120,000 per annum less for managing the piihlir <!t'bt. The oii/y eiclusive 
privilege granted was that of issuing notes in Louduu, and willun slitj-five miks. 
Yet it has been oonteoded that the Inning of notw It no pert of the bwifaieie ef 
banking. We apprehend, that wrrc any litigation to teke |daoe vpOB this densOt 
the leened jodfee wonid be of n diffKont ofi^lDB. 
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it is to the advtBtage of every goventmeBt that the baakiag 
interest of the eottntry should be weelthy and ittflaeotial. 
There was a period, within the memory of the pietent genera- 
tion, when the urgent wants of the nation were supplied mainly 
til rough the wealth and influence of the banking interest and 
their connections. Were it not for the loans they so liberally 
advanced to the Government, the prowess of our army and 
navy might have been in vain. Those days are now happily 
passed away, — but they may return. The bankers have always 
an interest in supporting constitutional government — in resist- 
inpr public commotion — -m preserving the rights of property — 
in upholding tha siipreniacy of the Invv — find in maintaining 
the rigliteous administration of public justice. Though ge- 
nerally exempt from party bias, and unambitious of pnlilic 
stations, they pfissess a firm and quiet principle of pati'ii>tisni, 
npon which their country, in seasons of danger, may rely with 
confidence. Nothing could be more unjust or more unwise 
than to strain the doctrine of abstract rights in order to have 
apretext for imposing increased taxes on this respectable class 
or society. Nor must it be supposed that all the profits of the 
circulation go into the poek< ts of the bankers. 

** It is commonly supposed, " says Mr. Bailey, " that it is the 
banker alone who derives tlie advantag^e" (of issuini:: notps) ; •* and 
lience it has been coniuiuled that a national bank should be estab- 
lished, in order to dirrt f the profit into the state treasury. Rut it 
must be manifest on reiiectiun, that where there is a conipelilion of 
banks of issue, and wlwre no exchiaive privileges exist, the advantage 
wdl ftcorue to the partiea who have to avail theoMelvct of the assist- 
aooe of die beaks, and through them to the commuoity at large ; just 
ae by any improvement id tlie making of silks and coitons, when it is 
open to every manufacturer who chooses to adopt it, the wearers of 
those articles are ultimately benefited, and a general increase of em- 
ployment created. If it were not for this command of capital confer- 
red by the power of issuing notes, the banking busiiii of the country 
could not be transacted at so low a rate, nor the advantages of banks 
extended to so many persons.'** 

In noticing the objections to a single brink of issue, Mr. 
Hubbard makes the following quotatioDS from the evidence of 
Mr. Gilbart 

*« I. I think it is one of the inconveniencee of a metallic currency, 
and would, in fact, be one of the inconveniences of a sole bank of 
isfue, that at one part of the year we should have too much money, 
and at another part too liitle, because, as money would not fluctuate 
in amount, and Uie demands of trade would fluctuate^ the amount of 

^ Defimca of Jolnt-Stoek Bsiiki and Coantiy Isnut, p. 92. 
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money would not be proportionecl throaglMMtt the year to the demandt 
of trade Aftor suppomng that the turplus of one diatrict went 

to supply the wants of another, still there would be a very gjeat in- 
equality in the amount of money as compared with the demands of 

trade And if you had one bank of issue, as you could not 

contract the circulation, you would have a surplus circulation, which 
uoiild have liie effect of luwcnug the rate of interest, and promoting 
circulation. 

2. After the measure had once been carried into efiect, the chareet 
which the country bankera would be compelled to make upon ibat 
accommodation which they would atill have the power of affording, 
must be considerably increased, ... If the country bankers had to 
brings the money from a dist^ce, and lend it to their cnstomers, they 
must get a grreater interest from their customers than they could ^el by 
emploviiiir it in London or chewhere: and hence tliey must make, 
either in the form of interest or commissiun, heavier charges than tliey 
made before. 

3. The smaller banks would not pay iheir expenses without the 
profit of their circulation ; and although their withdrawal would be 
attended with considerable loaa and inconvenience to the inhabitants 
of their district, they would not be continued if their circulation uras 
withdrawn.*' 

In replyincf to the firs»t objections, Mr. Hubbard states : — 
**The ohjection liere niiide by Mr. Gilbui t is siinj)ly this — that 
the banks* ui the United Kingdom would be exposed to the incon- 
venienceofholdinf^ between them a reserve larger by £3,0tK),000 
or X4 ,000,000, at one period lliaii at another." But " I have 
no apprehension iliat the desire of employing these reserves 
will, as Mr. Gilbart predicts, lower the rate ol interest, and in- 
duce speculation." And what, we ask, is it, but the abundance 
of money, which lowers the rate of interest and induces specu- 
lation ? Does not the Bank of England chare;e a lower rate of 
interest wheB money ia abnndant t Mr. Habbard himaelf has, 
at p. 56, given os a Table, wherein he shows the correspondence 
between abundance of money and the rates of Interest at dif- 
ferent periods ; and at p. 68> he explains the mode of its opera* 
tton thus : The superflaoas currency returns to the bankers 
in increased deposits — the abundance of unemployed capital 
lowers the rate of interest to a minimum ; ana this stale of 
things lasts until either a return of higher prices or a more 
active trade calls the dormant currency into service, or until it 
is absorbed by investments in foreign stocksor foreign goods.*' 
After such language as this^ with what consistency can Mr. 
Hubbard contend that an acknowledged surplus of money, to 
the extent of £^,000,000 or £4,000,000, would have no tendency 
to produce a low rate of interest and speculative investments ? 
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la noticing the second objection, Mr. Hubbard says: — 
'*The substance of the objection adduced by Mr. Giibart against 
a single bank of issue, constitutes, in my judgment, one of the 
weiffhtiest arguments for the discontiauance of private issuing 
banks ; for it in this — that the private isaoer will lend his owa 
notes at a lower rate than he would lend the notes of a sole 
bank of issue ; that is, lends his credit cheaper than he would 
lend his cmniaL Here is the rock on which so many banks 
have split. After thus admitting the fact, and tracing through 
seyerai pages its disastrous conseqaences, our author turns 
round and disputes the very fact which formed one of his 
weightiest arguments.** After bewailing the shipwreck which 
this " rock" has occasioned, he questions if any such rock exists. 
•« I should have supposed/' he states, that Mr. Giibart would 
hsLTe charged as high a rate of discount as the market value of 
money justified, without sharing with bis customers the profit 
on bis issues." — Mr. Giibart complains that country bankers 
must get a greater interest from their customers, if thev have to 
bring the money from a distance ! Supposing the banker to be 
even in Ireland, and the circulation to be in Bank of England 
notes, as both payments to the banker and payments by tbe 
banker inn«:t bo in the same medium, I do not see wbv the 
rate of interest must be higher. A loan of nKiirnilude might 
ro(|iiire a special transmission ul" notes from London ; but even 
then, the expt iise of tlie transfer could amount fo only a curi- 
ously fine fractiun, when resolved into an additional charge 
in the rate of interest.** In reply to these observations, vpe 
would remind Mr. Hubbard of the regulations of the bank of 
which he is a Director. He must surely be aware tluit the 
lifiTik of Englariil, ar all her braMclies, discounts bills for those 
banks that confine their issues to Bank of England notes, at 1 
per cent, less than the usual rate. Is not this lending their 
credit cheaper than their capital? With regard to the charge 
Ibr the transmission of mone^» if a person take from the Bank 
of England a letter of credit on Dublin, he will have to pay 
I per cent, commission, which, if charged to a customer 
in the form of discount, is equiTulent to an addition of 1 per 
cent, interest on a three months' bill* It seems, therefore, 
reasonable to believe, notwithstanding the doubts Mr. Hub* 
bard has expressed on the subject, that in case of the establish- 
ment of one bank of issue, the bankers would charge a higher 
rate of interest upon an advance of notes, which they most first 
obtain by selling securities, than they now do for notes which 
cost them nothing and that, in those seasons which would 
require a further importation of notes from London into the 
district, the expense of such transmission would, either in the 
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fofm of interett or comnmnoii, be ^Nreed to the castomers. 
And 88 a caie in point, we wonld aek Mr;Hnbbaid, vliediery 
tnppoetng the Bank of England wefe deprived of her cirenkiion 
by the Go? emment, — ^whether she would oontinne to transect 
the pablie bitwneaB on the same terms as at present 
In reply to the third oljeotion, Mr. Hubbard says, — 

I think this apprehension is unfounded. In this country, where- 
ever an opening exists for the profitable exercise of indnstry or em- 
ployment of capital, indtistry and capita! will be found to answer tlie 
demand ; and be the <lifiri( i ever so renjote, and its traffic ever so in- 
significant, it will be no tnujc lik< ly to suffer from the wants of a 
banker, than from the wants of a brewer or a coal merchant. Even 
now, in many country towns, the banker, brewer, and coal merchant 
am found nnited hi the same individual ; and were this triple trader 
deprived of the power of coining, he woald still continue his business 
of banking, still receive deposits, still lend those d^iosits and his owe 
capital to his customers/' 

In thi^^ extract Mr. Hubbard has specified the evils that 
would be produced by a sole bank of issue. I rom tlie dimi- 
nution of profits, bankinGf could not in many places be carried 
on as a separate euiploymeiit, but would be associated n iih 
some oilier trade. Therv Is no doubt tliat wherever a bauker 
was wanted, a banker ol some sort would be found. Bui 
wherever the profits, after the loss of the circulation, were 
not sufficient to stij)i)ort a sepin ate establislinieiit, the branches 
of respectable banks wonhi be witlidrawii, and the banking 
carried on would fall into the hands of greed v or insolvent 
tradesmen. It is true that "even now" this svsteni exists in 
some places; but it is rapidly ^} ing* away thioiiL^h tlie esta- 
blishment of branches oi joint-stock banks. Tlie establish- 
ment of one bank of issue would give new life to the system, 
and produce all those evils which Mr. Hubbard justly states 
to anse from the anion of banking with the trade of a brewer, a 
eoal m^rchaiit, or a maaafiicturer. 

To pfove that siieb would be the casoi we need only state 
two fapts^ which Mr. Hubbard will not dispute. The first i^ 
that banks carry en business for the sake of profit ; and the 
second, that the loss of the cireulation will diminish their 
profits. In commercial towna this loss of profit may be made 
up by increased charges for interest and commission. But in 
agricultural districts, where the loss could not be com pea* 
sated in this wa^, the branch hank would be withdrawn, and 
the pernicious kind of union banks to which we have referred 
would be substituted in their stead. To show that a branch 
bank may be withdrawn through the want of the profits of a 
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circoklioo, we would ask Mr. Hubbard, if the Bask of Eng. 
land would have withdrawn her bmnch at Exeter, if it had 

obtained a large cirealation? 

Mr. Hubbard then quotes Mr. Kennedv*s evidence with re* 
gard to interest on deposita: — If you take from na the profit 
that oar enrreney yields, we niaat make our profit from some 
otber source : we must increase the chai^ges to the commonity, 
and allow less interest, or probably no interest at all ; and our 
system mnst be Titterly changed.'* This is the testimony of a 
practical banker of great experience and hiirli standing in 
Scotland ; and how does Mr. Hubbard answer him ? Simply 
with a sneer. ** I should have supposed that Mr. K( nncdy 
would have rcii^iilated his allowance of interest on dcitosits 
accord in ir to the return he could obtain by their investnient." 
It is clear Uiat Mr. Hubbard i> not sufficiently acquainted with 
country banking, to understand how the power of issuing 
notes should enable the Scotch bankers to allow a higher rate 
of interest on deposits. We will explain it. A Scotcn banker 
can employ the whole of his deposits, as he is not compelled, 
as in London, to keep on hand any amount of gold or I^ank of 
England notes to meet the daily demand — these reserves bem^ 
always kept in hia own notes ; the operations on the deposit 
aoeoonte a raw ont the banker's notes, and thos keep up bb oir- 
enlntion, which is a sotiroeof profit. When the season requires 
an expansion of the circulation, and his deposits are with- 
drawn» he is not put to the eapoiae of getting money from 
London* nor of sending it back when no longer reauired. 
From these and other causes, the banks of &otlana have 
always been able to allow a higher and more steady rate of 
interest than is allowed in the London money market. The 
Select Committee of the House of Lords reported, in 1826, 
that the deposit system of Scotland had produced the best 
effects upon the people of Scotland,* and particularly upon the 
mkldling and poorer classes of society and all the witnesses 
who were examined by that Committee stated wliat Mr. Ken- 
B^ybas now confirmed — that the power of circulating notes is 
essential to the existence of the deposit system, as well as to 
the system of cnsb credits. Yet in opposition to this mass of 
evidence, Mr. Hubbard wishes his readers to })elicve that— 
** In truth, it isnot the people of Scotland who are inti r t sted in 
tlie matter, , . . The entire system of bankinix might he 
continued precisely as it is now, if every note m circulation 
originated m the Bank of England.** 

4t For a lummary of the evidence given before the Committee in favour of the 
depont and cMk cradit iTilMatt sm «* OUbwi'a Fnwtical I^ettiM on Bukiag.'* 
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From what we bavc written, our readers will perceive 
that the provincial banks of England, the banks of Ireland, 
and those of Scotland, issue their notes in compliance with the 
demands of trade, and in no other way. The Bank of England 

also issues a portion of its circulation to meet the demands of 
trade, tlmt is, by loans on discounts. But it issues another 
portion of its circulation in the ptirchases of bullion and of 
Go'^ ernuient securities. That portion issued to meet the de- 
mands of Irndp, will be returned as soon as the loans or bills 
shall bave heconie due. But that portion issued acrainst the 
purchases uf ])ullion or Government securities, wiii not be re- 
turned until an unfavourable course o( the exchaufres shall 
cause a demand for gold to be exported to foreign countries. 
Hence it is that the amount of Bank of Enjrland notes in cir- 
culation from yvdv to year will depend mainly n|)ori the state 
of the forci<2:n exchanges; and iieiice it is, our ciiculiilion, so 
far as I he liauk ot Enghind is concerned, ebbs and tiows ao 
cording to the stock of gold which she may hold in her vaults. 

We have had, for above a year and a half, what is called a 
fall eurrency ; we are of coarse in a state of hieh apparent 
prosperity. So we were in 1824. 1835, and in 1838; but what 
followed?— tbe distresses of 1825, of 1836, and of 1839. A 
prosperity based upon the state of the currency is sure to fall 
to the ground, as soon as the tide shall turn : the good sense of 
the mercantile community has hitherto induced them to abetaia 
in a great degree from speculative undertakings ; and thus they 
have counteracted the pernicious tendency of our monetary 
system. But this cannot last. In the year 1838 (which the year 
1843 has much resembled), the surplus currency found vent in 
American securities, and millions of the national wealth have 
been lost, it is probable that something similar, and perhaps 
something worse, will relieve us from the present currency 
plethora. It is from no wish to undervalue the excellent 
measures which the present Government have introduced, that 
we warn them acrninst the evils which may arise from the 
fiiu't nations of tijc currency. Unless our system of manage- 
ment be speedily ])la( ed upon a sound basis, as surely as tlie 
future shall resenibie tlie past, (and when it siiall cease to do 
so history will be of no use to us.) so surely will a reaction 
take place, and produce eiiects similar to those that occurred 
in the years 1836 and 1839. 

We are no advocates for useless change; we look at the 
practical effects of our system, and wish not to destroy the 
system, but to cui e its defects. We can ju rceive nothini; that 
requires improvement in the currency ol Scotland, Ireland, 
or the provinces of England, except the admission of larger 
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hankins: conifianii'S into the circle within sixty-five miles fiom 
LotilK)ii !i7Hi fifty Irish miles from Dublin, anii pl:i</inL: all banks 
upon iiii e(|ual i'ootinj^ with reg-ard to the law of jnii tnership 
nor do we perceive any change to be desirable in the coijstitu- 
tion or government of tlie iiank of Eni^land , but we think 
the Directors should be required to adopt some principle of 
management that would save the country from the great fluc- 
toations which take place in the amount of her issues : the 
consequences of whfcn are severely felt by every class of the 
eommunity. 

The monster evil is the increase of the notes in circulation 
whenever gold is imported. It seems necessary » therefore, in 
order to cure the evil, either that the fiank should cease to 
purchase TOld whenever she has enough for her own purposes, 
or, that if she purchase, she shall not increase the circulation, 
but shall reduce her securities. The latter course would be the 
least departure from established usage, but it would involve a 
loss to toe Bank. If the Directors reduce their securities as the 
gold increases, thev lose the interest on those securities, and 
then the dividend of 7 per cent, mav be placed in jeopardy* In 
this case, the interest of tlie Bank Proprietors is clearly opposed 
to the interest of the public. We think the Directors should 
be compelled to adopt that course which the public interest 
may require, but it snould be done at the public expense. No 
private company ought to be asked to sacrifice their interest 
for the public good. Let it be once understood that the public 
will [)ay the expense occasioned by any chani^^e of system, and 
the Bank Directors can feel no objection to the rlinnije; — this 
principle once admitted, it would he o:\<^y to find ;i remedy. 
Let it be a condition of the renewal of the Cliarter, that after 
the stock of bullion shall hav<> rearlied i!8,()00,()00, no fur- 
ther increase shall take place in tlio ainount of notes in cir- 
culation, by means of purchases of Ij illion, until the stock of 
gold shall exceed £I2,OOU,OUO. TIhh interval of £4,000,000 
would be a sort of break in the slidinj^ scale of the cur- 
rency, and would save the country, in a great measure, from 
the evils arising from a low rate of interest — the spirit of 6])e- 

♦ Wc are glad to find that t!ie President of the Board of Trade has taken up the 
subject of the lasv of pnrtnerrtliip, as it ittfeets large compttnies ; and although bank- 
ing companies are excluded from the inquiries of bis Comtniltee, yet no doubt they 
would ibare in the boieftt of any new eaactment. To »liow the neeestlty for thii, 

we need only state, that banking companies in London havinir niore than six purt- 
ner>>, are not permtttcd to accept bills drawn at a shorter period than six months 
after date, while banking companies not having more than six partners, may accept 
bOla drawo wX aoy term. There are also questions about the liability of shareholders, 

the registration of pro] ri'-trir^, the best modi- of -ninrr and bcinn; ^vicd, stump duties 
on dr-rds of transfer*;, liens on 8h«re»> ood Other matters, that demattd tbe prompt 
attcuiioa of the legislature. 
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culatioii, and tbe foreign investments, which always terminate 
in a reaction that produces great and universal distres**. In- 
terest upon £4,000,1)00, at 3 ^)er cent, per annum, avouUI be 
.£'120,000 per annum. To couipensate the Bank fur atiopting" 
this system, let the £120,000 per annum exacted by Lord 
Althorpe for the last renewal of the Charter be no longer 
demanded. Were this principle of management to be now 
adopted, the consequence would be, that toe rate of interest 
woaid advance-'specalation would be craihed— -foreirn istee^ 
ments woald be prevented— and, after having had all ths 
advantages of the flowing in of the currency, we should pre- 
vent thoee evib that would arise from its reaction* 

We will not contend that this is the only, or even the bes€» 
way of diminishing the evil. We know that the matter is in 
better hands than ours, and we are willing to wait until we see 
the measures which Her Majesty's Government aiay propose. 
If Her Majesty's Ministers can find a remedy, then will they 
have another claim, and one of no ordinary weight, on the 
gratitude of their country; but if they tell us that these 
evils are the necessary effect of oar position, and that they 
have no remedy to propose, then shall we be compelled 
mournfully to acknowleag'e, that to brinf^ to a triumphant 
termination t^ro A'Jiatic wars,— to df Hrie the boundary in 
America, and thus eradicate the seeds of future hostilities, — to 
extend by new tarirts our commerce with every part of the 

f lobe,— to cement our colonial empire by lowering the scale of 
uties, and transferring, by meaui^ of loans, the capital of the 
Mother Country, to promote the improvement of the colonies, 
— to invigorate the national finances, so as to have a surplus 
revenue, thus securing the payment of the dividends to the 
public creditor, and placins: the country in an attitude of 
streiigth towards hostile nations, — to call iorth, by acts of pri- 
vate munificence, the voluntary etlbrls of the peo[)le in behalf 
of religious education — to do all this is an easier task than to 
regulate the Currency. 

[In the fluvs txhibited in the foregoing pafBt, m with it to be cleaiiy onder* 
stood, that we are fully sensible of the immeu^^e value of the Bank, AS a time« 
hoQOureU losuttttioni auU one in which foreign Statas repose inpLiGifc confideniee. 
▲a Olttttvatimi hat beea funiehed of the tboftt obMrntfon, im the toaa veeently 
oontraotod with the Bank 0f FkaiiM» by means of which, when the Bade of England 
scarcely possessed bullion enongh to meet existing demands, a Inrge amou!it of g^old 
was obuiued from that (quarter. We think the beneht of the great National baak« 
in tneh omm, of InMtiiiiable Ttlne, tlnot It can searoely be aipaeted tlMt saMllar 
banks conld obtain the like confidence; and therefore, while we wovlAgiva the 
Joint-stock banks every facility for conducting their operations, in doing which, we 
should coasuil not their interest onlj, bat that of the public, we would still prcMne 
the Bank of BngUnd intaot is ail bat daagaroaa and deatraetive awnopol j Iq tka 
preaettt eKtended and varied felationa of the eonnmial «orid.-«JSuTOa.] 
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I 

Art. X. — Travels in Egyptt Arabia Petrcta and the Holy Land, 
By Stephen Olin, President of the Wesleyan Uoivenily. 

New York. 1843. 

Wm ftliaU proceed to lay before our readen a brief detail of the work at 
the head of this article. Although embracing a path pretty well 
troddeo, it yet contains some novel iHustrations of ancient matters, and 

occasionally a stray aDecdote which we do not remember to have en- 
countered elsewhere. The author of the work, it appears, is a Wes- 
kyan. His assnmption, and that of his sect, of honours due to the 
Catholic Churcli alone, will not, however, iiiLliS|iose us to treat his book 
with other feelings than those ot iatrness and impartiality. John Wes- 
ley, a schismatic from tlte church, and assuredly but a presbyter in it, 
cottld have no ri|;ht to ordain other preabytera ; and in our view had 
eeaied, aa a schismatic, to have any virtue of a clerical character in 
him. The Wesleyans will show their right to tlic priesthood at the Greek 
Kalends, but not before. Our author lelt the Pireeus oo the I9th 
day of December, 1839, on hoard the Lycurgus, for Alexandria. He 
IkhJ recruited his health \ii Greece, hy exercise, so as to enable him to 
undertake so long a route, although previously greatly debilitated in 
constitution. He reached Syra in 11 hours, and after some delay 
arrived at Alexandria on Llie 2jLh ul" December. The principal object 
on which bis eye rested in the harbour was the Turkiak fleet, betrayed 
to his vassal, jfahomet Ali, by thatcontummate icoandr^l, the Otto- 
man admiral. The Egyptian fleet was moored outside of the Turkish. 
T!ie two fleets formed as a whole not less than 60 vessels of war. 
Twenty were shtpe of the line, including several of 140 and 120 guns, 
and about as many were large frigates. It is not very clearly stated 
by Mr, Olin, but he intends to say that the 20 tri,rates are indepen- 
dent of 20 larger vessels, and the same number ot smaller craft. Saving 
Mahomet Ali's noble structure, the vlm y life of Alexandrian c ommerce, 
the Canal of Mahmoudieh, the descriptions of ancient and modern 
time of this interesting Saracenic city vary but little. Pompey's Pilhnr 
wuA deopatra'a Needle have been so often described, that we shall 
•pare our leadm the maoy-told tale. Mabomet Alt hat also been 
described fa^ persons whose opportunity of access were so superior to 
thoee eii|Oyed by Mr. Olin, who only saw the pacha from a distance, 
and was not admitted to an audience, that tittle more eooid be learnt by 
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the j'Diertton of his eommenU than it eommoal j koown. Our tnivelicr 
started for Alfeh by tlie canal of Hahmoudieh, which owes lu name to 
Sultan Mahroood, though the work of his rebellious vassal. During 
this part of the voyage our traveller enjoyed the company of Mr. 
Larking, the British consul at Alexandria; and that gentleman's state- 
ment ot the exactions made by Mahomet Alt from the wretched Fellalis, 
perfectly confirms ihc luimerous prev ious reports circulated to the same 
effect by both Eiiijlish atid Frencli travellers. Mr. L. informed Mr. 
Olin that the pacha's army aniounUtJ to 180,000 men, and his re- 
venue to four millions slciliii^. Mr. Wa^horu puts each item a little 
higher. The following anecdote is eminently characteristic, and we 
itfe indebted to Mr. Larkin for it 

" Aboat three yeurs since, the pacha's health declined, and he resorted to the 
advice of bis physicians. They recommended a sttitable regimen, and, among other 
things, the greatest moderation in bis pleaettKS. He soon aftenrarda resolved Id 
reduce his harem, nnd to dispose of the supcrnnmrrary inmates of it among the 
officers of his court and army. In pursuance of thi& design he ordered all the un- 
nerrfed toeti trtao were of sufficient merit end rank to receive this token of Im 
fiVDor, to assemble at an appointed hour in the garden of one of his palaces. Tbof 
were advised of his rrmrinns intentions, and properly arrayed for the mode of pro- 
cedure which had been chosen as most favourable to a judicious selection of hue- 
bands for the fair brides. The old lady who had the care of the harem» liom a 
position where she was concealed from view, examined the phyitognomy nnci port 
of each of the nssrmhicd bat hclors, nru?, •withnttt fnrthrr rereinnnr, wrote down tTie 
name of the lady whom she thought best suited to a man of such developments. 
The iMembly was then dismieeed, and each man, on going to hit house, reee i vo d Ms 
bride. Thb honour was not witbont its disadvantages ; since if it ahonld nnaccoont- 
ably hny>p(^n that a man was not exactly suited in his new wife, he was deprived of 
the distinguishing privilege of other Mussulmen. He had taken her for better or 
for worse, as no inmdent eonrtaer would Inoir the displeasnn of i3m pacha by 
divorcing a wife received under such drcnm^taiices. The pacha has now only 
thrre wives, who are elderly women, and have litile influenoe over him. Ht <l l lom 
visits las harem ; and, what seems unnatural enougbi according to our m^oiie k£ 
thinking, the old ladies, who enjoy the distingnished honour of havhig been relauiod 
bj him when the rest were disposed of in the manner above described, use all their 
influence to indtire him to replenish his harem with young: women. lie is not di«. 
posed to comply with their request, and often speaics of his improved health aod 
comfort under the present arrangement. The women married to the eonrtiers wars 
not bis principal wives, bat properly ooncabines ; always inferior to those who enjoy 
the dignity of wife. These, among other prerogatives, linve the management of the 

JouDger women <^ the harem. The mother of Ibrahim Facha was retained, 
f ofaammed All gave a Ubersl dower with each of the discarded women." 

Heavy indeed upon the voyage, in which Mr. Larkin was only a part 
assenger, after quitiinG: Atfe)), are tlie charges made against Mr. Wag- 
orn,for alleged imposition and exaction. We refer that gentleman to 
p. 48, vol. I. Our travellers, iu Mr. Wagliorn's boat, went iip the Nile 
and reached Cairo. In this city Mr. Olin remained three weeks. Amid 
the sights of Cairo, the passage between tlie ]ong walls, where the Mame- 
lukes were butcbered in cold blood by Mahomet Ali, of course i& among 
the first. Mahomet Ali*s only justtficstion is an Oriental one, — that he 
knew that they intended to cut him oiF, and was therefore beforehand 
with them. This rests on the solitary assertion of the |NLcha, and no 
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Mameluke chief remains to tell the tale ; though it is said among the 
current legends of tbe place^ that one of the bevs performed the sto- 
pendout leap of clearing the doaed gatea by which they made their 
entry. If so, he mutt have dooe it over a pile of the slaughtered 
bodies of his countrymen ; but even this appears scarcely credible ; 
still an Arab, mounted by a Mameluke, could do things that would 
bring us back to the days of chivalry ; forneitlier Itorse nor rider lack 
the spirit lhat lends aid to that daring; speed a:,<] \voiidrous energy that 
are so good at iheir desperate need. The Mamelukes were butchered 
when on safe conduct — when the invited guests of the pacha. Let 
the aged roan get over that if he can, — lis harder than the desperate 
leap of tbe daring bey ; harder is it for a camel to go through the eye 
of a oeedte, than for a blood<4tnriched despot to get into the kingdom 
of Heaven. The following deicriptioo of Cairo is striking, though 
not novel » 

** Worn the city to the Nile, on the west, tbe rich allavial plain is checkered with 
long arenues of evergreen nriental tref<?, and the outline is filled up with luxiinnnt 
fiddi of wheat and froitful garUens, which famish the teemiog population of Cairo 
with a profittion of fine vegetables. Spadoos villat, emboimd iuong the verdurt 
trecfl» and ■arronnded by high whitewashed walh ; the varioas eontrivanoes for Irri* 
gation — csnals, and gutters formed upon the top of lon^ rarthrn monnd*, or low 
walhi of stone ; the huge, clums; wheels, turned by boBalos, fur drawing water ; 
and then the umriddf oameby mefvbig slowly aloog under their enoraow loidi s 
the moltitudes of donkeys and horses, with their swarthy, almost naked driven ; 
and the w-indj', flowing dresses of their riders, swelling and waving in the incessant 
wind, — form altogether a scene unlike all that is seen in the western world, aodfaU 
ef iaterMt and anhnatioD, though dcetitnte of »ny very atrikhif natnral featom, and 
certainly deficient in all that improves art and taste, contribute to the decoration of 
n.-iture. Pass out of the city on the opposite side, and you are in the desert. No 
trees, no cultivated fields — nut a shrub or a blade of grass is seen ; as far as the eye 
eaa reach, is a sea of sand. The hills and vallies, which were, perhaps, oaee ver* 
dnnt and cnltivatcd, have been inundated from the desert, and doomed to irre- 
claimable sterility. There are no suburbs on this side of the town. Tlie sand haa 
extended its desolations to the gates.'' 

We regret that the tombs of the caliplis Iiave not yet received more 
attention. On tlie Gih of January our traveller visited Heliopolis, the 
On of the Scriptures. Near this city, tradition says lhat Joseph and 
Mary, with the infant Jesus, found refuge from Herod. Heliopolis 
waa for many years the capital of Egypt, before the building of Mem- 
phis. The house In it in which Plato studied philosophy was extant 
in the time of Strabo. The remains at Heliopolis are confined to a 
single obelisk (?). Shapeless masses of ruinsare around in all directions. 
On tbe 7lh of Jandary, Mr. OIin,in company with some of his fellow- 
travellers, proceeded to visit the pyramids, of which he gives a mode- 
rately well executed design. They entered the Pyramid of Cheops, 
and give the usual detail of dark chambers, g^roping ihrougli passages. 
The sphinx also engrossed no small portion of their attention. It is 
deeply to be regretted that the sumi is fast covering tbe excavations by 
Caviglia. These were extremely curious and important, the works of 
months of labour, and were rewarded with taluable diiooTeries at 
every stage. Why were they not further proieeoled ? 
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TW mmX ffmaeA k 782 fsat tqiuiie ud 474 io Wgbt. Hm 
tpbini iMMalNyat 100 feet below the lefd of the boee of the pymidk 
To Mr. OUdV ieqoiriee ae to the etale of religion in %ypty wy uo- 
tatisractory reptiei were gites* A raepectahle detgyman aseured hiai 

that he had not met with one person wno appeared to have any tolera- 
ble idea of salvation through Christ, or any hopeful marks of spiritu- 
ality. In this censure he included Copt, Greek, Armenian, and RomaD 
Catholic. The vi-ible vciopement of the devulion of the Moslem, 
who never interiiuts hi>i prayer-*, but despite all lei or hindrance, per- 
forms them, seems to have struck Mr. Olui deeply. Protestant de- 
votion certainly among this people iniist eeem cold, hot is notwilhi* 
elftoding trae and real. MahooMt AK, among; hie other appropriattonsi 
hoe not been nice with retpect to the mosques ; he has seised on maoy 
of their lands ha his own use. He is no favourite with the Maezzin and 
the Mollah* Were Mahomet Aii weighed in the balance of either 
religious or popular estimation, be would not be sovereign of Egypt for 
one year. The mutilations which the people inflict on themselves to 
avoid entering the army, are so dreadful, that the pacba, in mercy or 
mockery, has instituted a one-eyed corps. The taxation of the pro- 
duce and the coitfiscution of tlie mosque property equally contribute 
lo place hiiu dl the acme oi uupopularily. Our travellers purposed to 
Start for Upper Egyj^t on the 16th of January, bat this intentiott was 
(inistiated by the mnous artifices of the low population of Cairo, and 
a boat little better than Mr. Waghom*s was at last procured ; and 
Seliro, a servant whom they had received on his recommendation, who 
had been imprisoned for stealing, and was just out when recommended 
to them, was di? missed, and to Upper Egypt they proceeded forthwith. 
In stopping- at various villages where the voluptuous dancing girls 
showed themselves, in one of his walks Mr. OHn met with a field of 
mustard of not less than 20 or 30 acres; it was in full bloom, and 
some of it 10 feet high. This will give our readers some illustraiani, 
though Mr. Olin oHers none, of that passage in Scripture, which speaks 
of (he mustard as greatest among ktrhs^ Xa^avtav, and not among 
trees as many persons are too apt to interpret the passage. A plant, 
mwing 10 ieet high may justly receive this appellation. The pacha's 
destructive operations on the borders of the Nile, in blowing up, for 
their materials, the ancient tombs, were witnessed by our travellers in 
numerous direction?. Thehes, after a tedious passage through the 
numerous small villages, at lenj;th rewarded our travellers by its sight. 
A view of Luxor embellishes tliis portion of the book. Luxor, Esneh, 
Ombos and Philae have h?id fai wditliier dcscribers than our author; 
but though we share with iiiiu in the doubt of their assigned anuquitv, 
we are fully convinced that antiquarian research will read, and has al- 
ready partially read, much of the ancient character that he seems to look 
on as hermeticaHy sealed for ever. At Syene and Assouan, our travellera 
terminated their voyage up the Nde. The Syenite quarries, which sop- 
plied Egypt with its vast materiahi, appear yet inexhaustible ; but the 
same cannot be said of the celebrate PenCelicaD^ which ace likely to 
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be completely destroyed to furnifth a wasteful supply for Uie palace of 
King Otho* WImm our travellen ooMimc«d their rattim^ the natniml 
fcduigi of Home, and Piety, and Faith, ara beautifully given by Mr. 
Olm. We can well remember esperienoing very similar sentimenH in 
not very diieimtlar regions. Carnac seems to have elevated the powers 
of our traveller beyond their otdioary level. We give no iadifiefeot 
specimen > 

*• Nothing in this grrat temple fiHed me with admiration as the fini^shed work- 
manship aad perfect preaervaiioa of thin aauctuary. No prodoct, however imalli of 
Cbcdan, Boomii, or evon GoChie MdiiteetaM» wUcfa has fallon under mj obiorva. 

tioQ, has half so much freshness. The tine bloclca of red granite possesH a peculiar 
and resplendent lustre, which it is inconceivable they should long retain after their 
aeparatiun from the native mass. The poiiah is perfectly preserved. The chisel- 
Ing k doop and door t Uio sbMrpest angles and moat delieaitt li n e a ine nt s tave not 

suffered the sHt^htest disintegration ; and there are portions of the painting so fireah 
and vivid that nothing can be found to surpass it in the colouring of the Flemish or 
more modern schools. I lingered around this beautiful btrucLure, reluctant to with< 
draw mj 9jm from the ooatemplation of so much elegance* and agidn and again I 

vrnturpf! fn pnjnv rtnofhrr vipw. I came to F^rpt expectini,' to find! nnthint^ to 
admire in ita ancient editicea but the maasivenesa of their material and the vastnesa 
of their dimenaiona. I hare every where seen, in combination with these more im- 
posing Ceatores of ardiitecture» displays of nol le conception, elegant taate, and 
exquisite 8l<i11. Tn none of the''? re<»perts would tlie Imely specimen under consi- 
deration aud'er bj a companion with the most admired productions of ancient or 
modem genius* 

The whole lengtli of this magnificent structure is 483 feet by 350 in 
width. 

BelsoniV tomb is ttill great and beantifol ; Bnice'i, also, which drew 
down on the enterprising traveller volumes of abose,^both were visited 
by our travellers. The colossal statue of Rameses struck them, as it 
does all who visit "Glebes, with feelings of amazement We extract 
their description : — 

It is of the syenite granite, and is pro'HnMy the largest nan?? of stone ever 
wrought into human shape. It might have given the hint upon which Diaocratea 
conceived the grand idea of making a statue of Mount Athos. The pedestal upon which 
this fallen colossus once stood is twenty-nine feet long, seventeen wide, and nine In 
bemlit. According to our measurement, the statue is twenty -three feet brorid across 
the shouldersi and seven and a half thick, fifty-five in girth around the brea^t, atid 
abotit thirteen ftet from the slionlder to the dbow. It is flve Ibet aeross the foot. 
Where not marred by the hammers of antiquarians and travellers, it has a perfsot 
pelishi and there are hiero!];h'phtca upon the back and 8h<mldrr9, flnely executed. 
Th9 ftoe, eyest nose, and ears have been especially obnoxiouii to the zeal oi the 
enrioiiSt and retain Httle of thehr original expresrion or fi»nn, A fimasl head-dress 
descends on both sides of the neck to the shoulders in brosd ilsps, marred likewise 
by the hammer. We followed the bad example of others, and, with infinite toil, 
broke otf some fragments and bore them away as memorials. This statue weighs by 
eetimstion 887 tons." 

The reflections on Tbebei, at page 27ity are weU worth deep 
consideration ; and some little learning, even ftom our onpretanding 
traveller, bresks forth. Our traveUers again reached Cairo on 
broary 21st* A valuable chapter is here given on Mahomet Ali and 

his government; but as we have to get on to Jerusalem, we rauat 
not Slop in this place any longer. On March 2nd, 1840, our tia- 
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vellers left Cairo, to commence ifieir journey throufrh ihe dc>ert to 
Jerusalem. Tlie parly at first consisted of Mr. Oiin, Mr. nnd Mrs. 
Cooley, and Mr. Carriugton, an English gentleman; and was ulii- 
mately increased by three Germans and an Eu^iisbmatt, at a few 
miles Vroin Cairo. We past the deiert, its sands, morasses, Bedouias, 
until oar travellers reach Sues, a spot likely to have local intensu, 
shortly, of an extraordinary character, if this Isthmus as well as Ps- 
nama is to be cut through. A long discussion on the point of transit 
by the Israelites over the Red Sea, when pursued by the Egyptians, 
follows. The sn<i<:estion of onr author, that Moses was unacqnainted 
with the cardiri'il points, in his de»cii])f ion of the East wind, will not 
do; it only indiratcs ^ross i'^norance ot the hij^h cjualification of the 
Jt wijsh chief, as well as a low sense of inspiration, not uncuiumon amid 
sectarian teachers. The wells of the desert, the waters of Mara, ibe 
everlasting fideUty of the descriptions of Moses, confirmed by every 
traveller^ all point out the impossibility of this hypothesis. Sinai, 
Horeb, are long dwelt on by our author, but without any novehy of 
remark. Her, Aaron's burial-place, and Mount Seir, follow. With 
. an accurate description of tlie singular eSteci of Mount Hor, and its 
rich contrast of hues, the first volume closes. The noble ruins at 
Petra are well given in varitni? points. Edom and Carmel nre. both 
slightly noticed by our author: the mosques of Hebron, the tombs 
oi the palriHfrhs passed, the birthplace of our Lord, at Bethlehem, 
was next approaclicd, with its cluirches built bv the jiious hand of the 
Empress Hek na : tiic gtutto of the Nativity, the spot of tlic sacrifice 
of the InnocciiLs, all monastic traditions, were seen by them. From 
Bethlehem our travellers wend their way to Jerusalem itself. An acci- 
dent confined Mr. Olin to his bed for some time after his arrhral, and 
his fellow travellers, Mr. and Mrs. Cooley, left Jerusalem before his 
recovery. Wc shall pass our traveller's description, with whom we 
remain, of the Garden of Gethsemane, Mount Calvary, and the 
great and well known interestins: places that occur to sreneral notice; 
but we do both asrree witli our aullmr iii the beauty of the view of 
Jerusalem, from Mount Ohvct, and also can recommend a very nice 
plate of the same to our readers : the couji fl'dil is inajjnificent. The 
same may be said of the view o( the V'ulky of Jciiu^haphut, with iu 
splendid ruins and deep defiles. The apocryphal character of the 
tombs of Jehoshaphat, Saint James, Zechariah, we need not dwell on ; 
but there yet remains to be found a Jewish antiquary who would fully 
investigate the numerous claims of this character ; and if converted to 
Christianity, such a man, strong in the Ancient Scriptures, devotionallj 
impressed with the New, might give an antiquarian and Cbriatian 
digest such as has not yet bcrn seen. Per-ous of small learning; and 
poor acquirements in Oriental tongues and traditions, are ill calculated 
ibr such a quest. How singular does it seem that the Potter's Field, 
the grave of Judas, from itschaiacitr, is easy of identification, but the 
sepulchre of Christ veiled from vision. Was il not to prevent the 
woiafaip of /Ae Tomb for Him entombed? From Jerusalem our 
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traveller proceeded to JericlKi. The anemblage of pilgrims encamped 
upon its plain was indeed striking; : we extract the passage. 

''There WM acarcely a people under heavea among whom Cbnstianity is pro- 
KtMed, witluMit Its lepmeiitatires liere. There were Copts, Greeks, Armenians, 
Catholics, Protestants, from Abyssinia, Efrypt, A^i i Minor, Turkey, Greece, Malta, 
Italv, Franre, Spain, Aujitria, Poland, Pnis^ia, ivussia, Great Britnin, America, and 
1 believe all, or neariT all other Christian lands. Coasacks were very uumerous, 
■ad were distingirislMa for tbeir equipages and pereoail bearing among a motley 
assemblage* which could hardly claim to be left than iemi-lMrbaroiia* Greeks, 
chiVfly fron» Syria and Asia Minor, con«tihttpd the most nunirrotig class. Arme- 
nians were alM> very uumeroas, and they were by far the must respectable in tbeir 
appeataooe of any portloo of tlie oompany. Sevenl of them wore ikh merchaota 
linoai ConaCantinople and Smyrna. Here, as eTerywhero else, tiie Arawnisiis ero 
grave and decent in their deportment and general appearance, unostentarion*;, 
UDobtrusive, and quiet. It is only in the performance of tbeir religious ceremoutet 
that they seem to be as fHvoloua uid irreverent as the other Oriental Chriatlans.*' 

The Dead Sea was next vi&iled by our auilior, who tested the extra- 
nrdioarY density of its sluggish waters, and gives the ibllowing biu- 
gttlar description of them 

'* We iUd not fail to bathe, for the double purpose of enjoying so great i laxQiy, 
cspeeiany gratefU is this heated atmosphere, and of testing, by onr own experience, 

the truth of the strange and rather discordant statements which have been put forth 
with regard to its buoyancy. I had alwRV" rend the reports of travellers upon this 
snbject with incredulity, ranking thera with uther hctions and legends with which 
sD deaeiiptions of this marfdloos sea are rife) b«t the experiment satisiled mo 

that, upon this point at 1t>ast, there is no exaggeration. The water is shallow near 
the shore, and I waded perhaps one hundred atjd rtfty yards before rexrhiug a depth 
of seven or eight feet. I swam out into much deeper water, which I found to bear 
me npon its inrfaoe without any effort of the legs or arms. T^eee, indeed, I raised 

quite out of the water, and still continurtl to float like a mass of wood. When I 
stood erect, with my feet placed together, and my hand^^ and armn brone^ht ("!n?e to 
the sides, my shoulders still rose above the surface. I made many attempts to smk, 
but without sneeess, and fonnd swimming an awkward business, as it was qnite im- 
possible to keep both the arnj«; and lr[r> in thr wafrr at the snmp time. Some gen- 
tlernpn of the party. whr» were unnble to tswini, waded in cautiously at fi^^t, but 
found themselves suddcuiy endowed with the capacity of floating upon the bnuy 
element.*' 

The specitic gravity of the water is 121 l,an(! rain water only 10 00. 
Our traveller several times submerged his head in aiutiiplmg to sink, 
and found that the hair had imbibed from the water a something little 
less adhesive than tar. He could with difficulty pass a comb through 
it, and only at the end of ten days or a fortnight got clear of the 
effects of a bath in the Dead Sea. The effects of the sea upon animal 
life are fabulous, as far as checking the flight of birds OTer the lake; 
but its desolate appearance and freedom from shells, save probably 
land ones, and fish, — our traveller found one only — hut prohnhly not 
indigenous, — brou^^ht by birds of prey from some adjacent river, pos- 
sibly, confirm the g(Mieral detail of lis lonely destitution of animal and 
vetrr-table life. Pai&ing to the monastery of Siil)a, and following the 
channel of the Cedron, our traveller returned lo Jerusalem. 

Mr. Olin then proceeds to investigate the claims of Calvary and the 
Holj Sepulchre to be the identical localities of the awful scenes whicb 
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t^Mj coainemmte. If nMKh dbciedit k thrttwo 6d tnigning tbete 
ancieot localkiat to tht events id quettioo, and dao on many others, it 
is unhappily owing to the debased state of monastic truth. Still, much 
may be underrated that is really deserving of credit, from the tissue of 

lies in which if is imbedded ; and the Protestant inquirer may possibty, 
as Mr. Oliii suggests, carry his inquiries too closely, and press for more 
proof than pnv ancient spot, however inveslij^ated, could yield. After 
a visit to Betiiany and BcUiphat^e, our traveller quitted Jerusalem for 
Beyrout. Mount Gerizim, and Ebal and Sichem, the spot of the Sa- 
Tioar't iuterview with the woman of Samaria, anid Jacob's Well, yet 
extant, were next Yiewed. Maundrel gtvet the admeasurement of the 
well as three yards in diameter, 36 deep, five of which are fall of water. 
It is cot in firm rock limestone. Our tmveller found it yet con* 
taining water. The Samaritan synagogue was next visited, and a 
request made by them to the chief ral)bi, to siiow then> the celebrated 
Samaritan copy of the Law. Tu tliis he acceded conci nomlly, that 
they should uncover their feet, and U ive a gratuity the benefit of 
the synagogue. After some seeming attempt at imposing another MS. 
upon the travellers, the real one was produced, which, according to 
the assnmed tradition and belief of these people, is in the handwriting 
of a grandson of Aaron, and is, they say, 3500 years old. Thera^can* 
not be a doobt that it is of immense antiquity ; the couis of the^Mae* 
cmbees are in the same character. 

The Samaritans in Nablous* only amount to 130 ; their exiMenoe 
appears almost a miracle; the existence of their MS. may be con « 
sidered equally providential. They maintain the Sabbath iti orreater 
SlricliK ss than the Jews, sacrifice sheep at the Passovei , and < c lLlii aie 
the Jewisli festival in solemn procession to the suninut tit n/mi. 
Passing in haste Tiberias, we come irom the Holy Laud to iyre. 
Here 200 columns were counted, entire and mutilated, over the an* 
cient site, by Mr. Olin \ but the apmarance of Sur is most desolate. 
Hence the tiavellers passed to Sidon, which is of far larger popular* 
tion than the desolated ancient naval queen. It lias, however, made 
a neater approach to its ancient character of Great Sidon in the time of 
Joshua, than its desolate rival. From hence they reached Beyrout. 
The homevvifd course of Mr. Olin is, of course, heieft of extrsor- 
dinary interest, and we here take our leave of him, merely statin^: that 
he arrived safe at Boston. His book lias many good points, and we 
have to Uiank him for agreeable narraiioa aud clear description. He 
rarely tires his reader ; and so great a number of objects of interest 
as his book presents, is seldom encountered hj us in two not very 
large though closely printed octavo volumes. His kind and benevdlenl 
feeling and Christian spirit wiQ be felt by all ; and certainly his book in 
quite clear from the pretension to more than the writer can achieve, 
which marks so many of his countrymen. 

* Thu n&me ii an Arab corruption of NeapoUs, the name giveii bj the Romaas 
toSieharin^flistsMwx. JVi|pli», aaolnlty Mkmppe, Is mUnt oT tts oU 
task wwA. 
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Art. XI. — Grisehla. A Dramatic Poem, Translated from tbe 

German of Halm, by Q. E. D. Smith & Elder. 1844. 

A nF.-yERAL acquaintance with the living languages has not kept pace 
wuh tilt rapid growth of literature, perhaps, in any part of Europe. 
In England, htill less so thao on the Comment, France only excepted. 
The love of locomotion, which Englishmen are supposed lu possess ia 
an extmovdiiiftry degree, hai made it neeeaiary for those wdo gtatify 
it, to acquire at least such a smattering of Freacb as will enable them 
to pay a postilion, or bargain for a pair of gloves; indeed, there ia 
nouiinc more common than to hear it said, that French will carry a 
man au over the world. Such a notion, incorrect ai it is, doubtless 
oriu'tnated with, and is practically carried out by, Frenchmen, very 
few ot wliom comparatively give tlien>seives the trouble of learning a 
foreign language. In some respects, however, it is true. Tiie medium 
of communication in good society, ail over Europe, is French ; French 
is tlic Idu^ua^e of diplomacy, and Mr. Canning failed iii the attempt 
to substitute English for it. But a traveller, who is pmentcd by 
ignorance of their language horn* mixing with any other class, bat the 
highest, in the countries he visits, loses the principal advantagee of 
foreign travel, and can form no true estimate of the people among 
whom he is living. The travelled Englishman, consequently, returns 
home after a few wpoks' sojourn in Germany or Italy, whrre he has 
perhaps learned tlu meaning (A' trinkgeld nnd per carita, as ignorant 
as he was before he set out, of the national cusioms, ideas, and feelings 
of strangers; and is very lucky if he has not acquired new prejudices, 
or strengthened old ones. Persons of this dcacriplion can, of course, 
know nothing of foreign literature, in the original idiom ; and hence 
it b that translators have become as necessary to those who would 
be au courant of modern literature, as critics are for the full apprecia- 
tion of the plays of .£schylus and Sophocles. 

With all this, the public does not patronize those who cater for their 
wants, as il otiL'ht. Nnmerous as translators ]mve been, from the 
days of Drvden to our own, and possessing, as we would fain flatter 
ourselves, some merit — certainly numbering among them many great 
names — little fame and less profit is the general lot. We know very 
well that 

*' Mediocribu^ esse poetis 
Hon hondiiet, non Dti, non ooneeiiere oolaoiiiw," 

and that many of our poetical translators are blessed with but few and 
flitting sparks of the mereal fire ; yet those who are most competent 
to fulfil tbdr task, and have succeeded the best, do not receive half 
the oredit they are entitled to. 

Theie are two dasies of persons who read translations : one consists 
of those who are acquainted with the original, and can appreciate the 
difficulties of traiisferring it into a different language — who are sufH- 
cienUy good judges of poetry per and will take the trouble of corn- 
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paring it in itt old and new dress;, the other, of those who know 
ooihing of the original, and therefore can only form an opinion of the 
translation, as if tt were an original. The latter class is infinitely the 
more numerous, more severe in its criticisms, and not likely to make 

allowances for the various difficuUics a translator has to contend with. 
If he is fortunate enough to meet with the approbation of this class, 
he mu««t content himself with the praise ot" bein^ a uond ]livtuer,or 
at best, of beinir iuasler of Ins own language. The iaiujur oi l iihoiniu^ 
the obscuritiesot the original, of making clear what isoiun dark euoue^h 
before — we speak principally of German poetry — the adaptation of the 
ideas and allusions of by-gone davs to the understandings of modem 
readers, and the close, correct adhesk>n to the meaning of the author, 
vheta there is nothing, strictly speaking, synonymous, in thought or 
word in our own language — all this is necessarily lost on the majority; 
and, as we set out by saving, the soccessfu) translator therefore meets 
only with half his reward. To be popular with the niillioii, a translator 
of pnptry should select a subject which will be interesting: in irself, 
from its matter and mode of treatment — from the respni!)! inci^ in its 
train of thought and action to that of the minds of liiuse who are to 
read it. '1 lie real merit of the original, the estimate formed of it ia 
the country which produced it, and even the reputation of its author, 
will not suffice to make a translation palatable, unless the reader can 
fully enter into» and without difficulty go along with, the oarration. 

" Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primnm ipsi tibt, turn tna me infortiinia tsogimt, 
TekiplM,TelPelea." 

The majority of English readers cannot understand, and therefore 
have little interest in, a drama like Faust, where the characters are 
superhutnan, and their agencies beyond common comprehension— 

where the attention is coMti?n]a!ly kept on the stretch to guess at dark 
allegories, investigate hidden meanmgs, and keep up any connected 
idea of much that seems incoherent and irrelative to the plot of the 
play. This is true of many ot tlif^ iiadslations of the present day, and 
they lose their attraction frota that circumstance. People luusi be 
taught to read them — they require notes, which, to be explanatory, 
should often be more voluminous than the text; and then they feel, 
that when they fancied they were going to read a poem, they have a 
prosy treatise inflicted on them, which is not at all to their taste. 

It is, therefore, no slight merit in the work, the title of which we 
have placed at the head of this article, that it embraces all the requi- 
sites for being popular — the subject — mode of treatment — feeling — 
and simple language. Added to which, it is short, and the interest 
never fla<rs ; so that we will venture to say no one ever began it with- 
out finishing it before he put it down. Popular, indeed, the subject 
has been for centuries, tor no sin-pie story like that of Griselda lias 
ever appeared in so many shapes and forms, so many different lan- 
guages, and at such distant periods of time. One of the first books 
that is put into a child's hand is Patient Grissil/' in her illns- 
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tnued nmwetj dtem — tliongh few have any notion that thd had ant 
Mre veal oaiftence. Few, who pnl tneh a story-book into the hand 
•f thdr child, are awai« thai if her history be not strietif tnie (wMch 
may even be)» it hat been mated of and imuMMtalized in almoit the 
aane manner by three of the greatest men of lettere of the fourteenth 
century — Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer; — that Patient Grisail" 
is the subject of f^everal of onr old Enfrli*?h bnllrifh, some of them 
preserved in BisliopPcicy's " Helujiies ;" that she has been celebrated in 
the Fabliaux of France, and was tirst dramatized in that country — that 
she was in later times biought again into notice in jirose and verse in 
Ital^, and adapted to llie sta^ein Germany — and lliai the Shakespeare 
SooietT leprinted the dd English Comedy of 1699, about the same 
timo that Halm re-produced Iwr to a Vienna audience, whose agree- 
able little work (he modest Q. E. D. has now translated for the benofit 
of English readeis. 

The first appearance of Griselda is in Boccaccio's " Decameron,** of 
which it is the concluding^ tale, and seems to have been kept as a 
honnc houcke for that immortal society, who charmed aw^y the horrors 
of ])e?iilence and enlivened the monotonv of their retirement by nar- 
ratino; stories, some true arid some fictitious, which were no Jess de- 
U^btrul to them, than they have been and will be to their latest poste- 
rity. Petrarch, in one of his Latin letters, which are less known and 
less read than they deserve to be, and of which we are not aware that 
tfaeie exists any translation, has written the first eriHaue on it to Boc- 
caccio hinuelf. After expressing the amusement and delight he had 
eaperienced in the cursory and hasty glance he had cast over the 
'* Decameron," and gently chiding him the too free and licentious 
tone of some parts of it, wlncfi he is willing to atlributp to its being 
the production of early yruitii, he dwells with singular pleasure on 
the history of " Patient Grissii." 

The iast story," he says, "to unUke many of the preceding ones, pleased me so 
mtich, and I dwelt io long upon it amid tlie nmltipUcity of cares with whidb I wM 
then oppressed, tluit I eommittpd it to memory. FIMlag it such a fiivourite with 
all those tn whom T repeated it, I bclhnught me that it would not be unfirrpjitFiVilr 
ta those who do aut usderstaDd our language, especially as it seems to have been 
yovr Mm fifoaiite, you have placed It the Uist la the ot^actioii— ft being the 
practice of skillial orators to Iceep the important points to prodaee the nsst •tratfaif 
effect on the nndiencp at the end of their discourse. To §how, therefore, my love 
for TOO, and my admiration of the story, I have produced it in a Latin dress— •> 
wbether I hereimproted or qwUed it, It is for you to dedde— the credit of it is all 
ywar own} and If anjbodj tnqaireewlMBtiier it li truth or flotioa, lehell reply in tho 
words of CfiapuB, ' Fides psnse anctoresi, mssn sralicet Joannem rft.' " 

As we said before, posterity has ooQfinned the judgment of Petrarch 
in that respect, widely as the contemporary estimate of literary merit 

often diflTers from that of later times. Petrarch and Boccaccio them- 
selves are proofs how little wc can jud^' of what is likely to make or 
mar our reputalion. The former rested his hopes of fame on his LTtin 
works, whose existence is unknown to the world in general, while his 
Rime have established him as the second of Italian Poets. The latter 
looked for glory firoin his poetry, whereas Europe hss re-echoed his 
namo as the author of the I)ecameron." Daate» too, originally wrote 

TOL. m.^N0* II. T T 
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the laifMO*' in Lalin hexametert, and then tanalated it into iu pffrt 
•iDi shape ; — a very small portion of it, however, reniaiDa,aod the tpe- 
cimen is certainly conclusive astohiagood taste in laavnig the complrte 
Yersion in Italian Tt rza Hima. 

It is matter of re^rel tliat all the labour of commentators and bioLira- 
phers has funiislud us with but meagre iiifonnalion as to tlie private 
lives ot ihese great tuen, to whom Italy is indebted iof the revival of 
her literatare. Having flounshed before priatiiig naa in use, litde nma 
is known of them on good authority, than oMy ha gleaned fioaa their 
own writings. Muck ingenuity baa been displajed» and many volanes 
written^ lo establish plausible theories with respect tn Petcareb in par- 
ticular! and^ as we think, much time thrown away in endeavouring to 
prove more than the truth. His Sonnets and his odoration of Laura 
have made him tlic divinity of ail the love-sick maids, of ail the disap* 
pointed suitors tliat liave never told their love, or breathed it in vain, 
tor nearly tive centuries. Grave men uf prose too, who never fell the 
poetry oi love, have rivalled or copied each uiher in seeking to identify 
the anonymous Laura, till one systeii after aMlher haabeM eKptotied 
by soBtething new, bat as nnaiibstanttal as the last. So ist isass she 
is the ideal ofispring of the poet*a (apcy^-eonielineBaUooBiag Ttigio 
— at another the mother of eleven mortal chiUren, and the objcci of 
an illicit passion — while sometimes the enamonrad dreamer, despite an 
attachment which ended but with her life, is represented as the victim 
of liis conscientious scruples, and sacrificing his passion on the altar 
of his religion.* We can feel, keenly enough, how cruel, how heart- 
breaking it is to be robbed of our favourite belief, aad to have some 
fondly cherished idea, some time-hallowed illusion, swept away by a 



whelps is not more frantic than such an enthusiast. Yet the lose of 

truth compels us to face the danger, and declare our preference for 
the testimony of Petrarch himself, rather than the rhapsodies of bis 

idolatrous admirers. We truly wish it were otherwise, and that some 
lost MS. of his own might come to light to contradict us : hwi we 
must judge from what exists, and not wait for so improbable a c untin- 
gency. We really lliink tbat Petrarch himself has solved the niyt»tery. 
In his life, which is prefixed to the Basle edition of his works, written 
by Squarsafich to Contarenus, the famous senator of Venice, we find 
that Pope Benedict, oat of regard for the man, and sympathy for hia 
sufferings, offered to altow him to keep his clerical sinecures and give 
him some additional ones upon his marriage with Laura. But Pe- 
trarch," says his biographer, whose mind was bent on anything bat 
mtitrimony, replied, that Iir onp-ht not to sncrificc to marriage, love so 
strong as nnd thnt the rapture be daily felt for her, would soon 
evaporate upon possession." The biographer g^s on to sav. that 
Laura, who would willingly have married aim, and had no such tears 



* Petrarch is supposed by some to have been offered by the Pope a cUspensatioii 
ftom hia tow of celilMCT in order to enable lilm to nuirry Laan* wUdi ht lelbsed 
oa the groend Uiat tte Pope UMelf oonM not give him alwotatton fron US vew to 
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of her tender sentiments being extinguished by the holy water,* finding 
she bad a Pktonic loYer to de«l with, married another. And thus, 
perhaps, as the Abb6 de Bade ibndly flattered himself, she might have 
been his great-grandmother. We grieve to say that we see no reason 
to donbt the troth of Sqaarzafieh's statement ; for although we never 
heard the Poet of Love, par excellence, described as a misogynist, 
there is evidence enotigh in his own letters to prove that he thought 
very ill of women in general, and particularly of the married state. 
In several of his Latin epistles, which are supposed to be dialoj^ues 
between Pleasure and Reason, he speaks in the most disrespectful way 
ot llie tair sex, and uses the most unmeasured language in arguing with 
BMrrtod men about thdr wives. Having expended his whole battery 
of abase without oonvincinig the husband, who concludes the discos- 
1I0&, by saying he has found a wife who is noble, chaste, eood-tem- 
peted, humble, obedient, pious and fiiithful; he replies, ** Yon are a 
wonderful fowler, you have found a white crow. But there is hardly 
any body who thinks he has foTind a black one.** He alludes but very 
brietiy in his own biography to his early love, whom he does not 
mention by name. " In my youth I struggled under an attachment 
the most violent — but only one, and that an honouiable on*^ : and I 
should Lave continued to struggle on, had not a cruel but useful 
deaA eUtnguished the fire which was already beginning to cool He 
throws out the same insiouatioo, too, m one of his Sonnets. His 
apologists will say that in hb Hrades against' matrimony we see the 
datboiic priest, not man will any one be bold enough to attri- 
bute them to pique, because Laura had married another ? Having, as 
we fear, a lirtio shaken the fnith in Petrarch's gallantry, we append in 
a foot note t the ongnKil pas?,ag;e \shich wp have translntcd, in order that 
such of our readers as fiave the most bigotedV onrKlr nce in his constancy 
may interpret " jam tepescentem ignem ' in wiiatever sense they please. 

Whether Petrarch thought Griselda ** the white crow," and was 
thmfore so struck with her history, we do not pretend to say : he has, 
however, in bis Latin version of the matter, followed almost verbatim 
Boccaccio's text; and Chaucer, in his poetical edition of It, acknow- 
ledges that he heard it from Petrarch. We will not be bold enough 
to give an opinion as to Chaucer's visit to Italy, where so many learned 
commentators have been nnable to arrive at any satisfactory decision. 
But whether these two great poets became acquainted in Italy is not 
very material: it is probable they might have met in England, which 
Petrarch visited in bis travels; and at all events, Chaucer is his own 
authority for the source from whence he derived tlie story of Griselda : 

** I wol you tell a tale which that T 

Lerasd at Padowe of a worthy clerk. 
♦ * * * ♦ 

Fraunceia Petrark, the laureat Toete, 

fligjktt tbii d«rk.»* 

* The Ttatisn proTerh sayt, L'arqna hpnciVttn smorza Varaorc.'* 
t Amore acerriino, sed ujiico ct bonesto, ui {ulolescenti4 Uboravi, et diutms 
labofitmrn, nM tepnoMtrai ignem noii aesTba, ied tttiHB n tisris ss r . 

T T 2 
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It is not very probable that any copy of Petrarch't or Boccaceio'a 
writings sliould bafe been current in England before the inTcntioo of 
printing ; and we may imagine that Chaucer was one of the peieoiis to 
whom Petrarch had related his friend's story — one among the many to 

whom he tells Boccaccio it Ind nffbrded nuich amnsemcnt. Itappeart, 
at least, to have made a great impression on them both ; for ihcy both 
lell it, from memory as it would seem, almost in the words of tbe 
orisrinal, 

. J lie German author, from whom the present translation is made, has 
changed the scene and cbaraclera in his drama : and though his plot is 
in most respects the same, tbe catastrophe is less satisfoetory, and per- 
haps less true to nature, than Boccaocio*St In the Italian story a cei^ 
tain Marquis Saluzzo is pressed by his vassals to marry, and he selecu 
ft»r his wife the daughter of one of his poorest tenants — a choice which 
turnod ont mo<;t fortunate lie could have made. In process of time 
she Jins a daiigluer, and their marnncre is in every way liappy. tdl all 
of a sudden a whim sci/f s the I\F<ir(iuis of trying his wife's obedience, 
by making her give up hei child, as she believes, to be put to death. 
Fondly as she is attached to it, she surreiidera it without a murmur, 
meielf entreating the execntioner not to allow the birds and beasts of 
prey to feast on its tender linhs, unless her lord should insist on it* 
After four years, she has a son, who is disposed of in like manner*. 
Finding his wife's affection as Strong as ever, the Marqub is tempted 
to try her still furtlier, and professes to have a dispensation from the 
Pope to divorce her ; all which she hears wtth the same equanimity, and 
leaves his palace to return in rags to her father's hwi. J^lvortly after, lie 
announces that he is going to marry again, and sends for Griselda to 
come and put his house in order for the reception of his new bride, 
whom she is to serve in a menial capacity. With tbe same passive 
obedience she does the hononrs. to her rind; and when the Marquis 
asks her opinion of bis second choice, she answers, that she se ems per- 
fect in every respect, and she hopes she wiU make him happy. She 
entreats him only not to subject her to the same cmel treatment hie 
first wife hsd to undergo ; because, as she is younger, and has been 
more delicately brought up, she will not he so well able as herself to 
bear it. The Marquis, liaviri^ now sufl'icienllv lested lier constancv, 
declares that the supposed bride is her own daughter — the youn^; man 
who accompanieii her, her son^aud that she, and slie only, is \m wife. 
Her joy eiceeds all bounds, her patience is rewarded, she is too docile 
and too happy to reproach her hnsband with his cruelty, and all ends 
as well as possible. Our German imitator has laid hia scene at the 
court of King Arthur. The antitype of the Marquis Saluzzo is Per- 
cival, one of the Knights of the Round Table, and Griselda, a collier's 
daughter. Ginevra, Arthur's Queen, and her ladies, taunt the haughty 
Baron with having made a 7nhaUia)ice,whei), goaded by their mockery, 
lie insuhs licr Majesty on the throne, by telling her that if merit bore 
the palra, his wife would be Enj^Hnnd'g Queen, and the Queeti kneel 
before ber« Upon this, Ginevra, who is piqued in her turn, otiers to 
bring the matter to issne, and promises to kneel before her on con* 
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dilioti of her siiperiorily being proved; if, liowever, GriselJa dues not 
stand the test proposed, Pcrcival is to kneel before the Queen, as the 
penalty of failure. The test of her affection and obedience h Che loit 
of ber child, aod then her own diforce and deg;radation, as in the 
oripnal. The crael project is immediately put into ezecation, and the 
vhole concluded in twenty- four hours. Griselda at 6rst refuses to 
submit, but ultimately yields from love to her husband, whose life she 
is told is to be the forfeit of her refusal. The wager is won by Per- 
cival, and Ginevra kneels before the collier's daughter; but when 
Griselda discovers that her feelini^s have bren sacrificed to her hus- 
band's vanity — that she lias suifered so much merely to gratify his 
pride — she refuses to returu to bis house, and separates from him for 
ever. 

It is DO part of oar object to criticize the German drama, or we 
might wonder that a poet of no mean pretensions should ha?e so far 
neglected his geography as to place Pendennys Castle in Wales* and 
make the Trent rise in the Welsh mountains. Our intention was to 
explatn the story to our readers, with the assurance that it will more 
than answer their expectations from this hasty sketch. We must, 
however, before we conclude, compare the Italian and German version 
a ill lie more closely. Griselda is in each a low-born person, clioscii 
in !>oili cases to be the wife of her feudal lord, who marries to gratify 
his va:!>sals tn liuj>e ol having an heir to his vast estates. In both 
cases she promises, befoie marriage, implicit obedience to licr husband 
in all things. She is represents in both as almost a superhuman 
character — and both the husbands are as happy in domestic life, as it 
is possible to be. She is subjected in each case to pretty much the 
same trials: but in the one, it is merely to s.itisfy her husband*s 
caprice, and test her obedience, for which there can be no eicuse^(the 
gratification of his vassals, at the expense of her happiness, cannot be 
called orte) : in the o(h<'r, ntipardon ible as it is, there is an object 
—not only that of humili.it mil: the Queen, whom Percival detests, but 
also of raising Griselda lu ti e hi^^hest pitch of moral grandeur — of 
proving her a paragon of wumaiikind^ — the (perfection of her sex — 
which might under other circumstances have gratified her own vanity 
as well as her husband's. But the Italian Griselda is a mere pattern 
of passive obedience — the slave of the feudal tyrant, whose word Is 
law : however strong her feelings, her education has taught her that 
they belong to her master, and must be sacrificed, if be requires it. 
Percival, too, is a despotic Baron, but he docs not command his wife's 
obedience; A ts Griselda only sacrifices herself and her child for her 
husband; hers is no passive accpiiescence, but tlin self-devotion of 
tlie v.'i!e — no menial subjection, but uiicalculating attachment — the 
free choice of an equal, not the servile resignation of a slave. On the 
other hand, the Italian Griselda iias through a scries of years been 
the victim of lier lord's caprice ; she must have lived in constant 
apprehension of having some fresh wound torn open— of having her 
dearest ties dissolved at the wanton instigation of ber husband's super- 
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ciliotts clepemleiiti. Our Griaelda it biidly put to the tartare befoie 
her lufferiDgp are ended. So fkt^ tben, ihe it leit an objeei of com- 
miaeration. But the real diflerence coosisU in the motivet for whicb 
they suffer. The one obeyt a command, which she has promised to 
bow to, be it ever so cruel, and returns to her husband from the same 
impulse. The other would have resisted the authority of the man, 
but sacrifices herself and her child for the huslnind, hecaiise sl»e ioves 
him belter than herself and child. She loveb h\m lietier, because slie 
believes his love for her is as stronc^ as her own tor him. She refuses 
to reluru tu liitii, becdu&c &he huds she lias been deceived — because 
all her confidence it lott-^becante the feels that she thaU be happier 
with her child in a hovel, than by the tide of a hatband who hat 
forfeited her allegiance by hit miscondnct in a palace. She becoom 
for the first time in her life selfish ; her heart is broken in losing her 
faith in her husband t affection. If she had had the magnaniniity to 
forgive the treachery— forget it she could not — we will not say, she 
would not have been a more perfect character; whether she would 
have been a more natural one, we must leave it to our lady readect to 
decide. 

Petrarch, and his close copyist Chaucer, have deduced from the 
story a moral which would not have l>cen perhaps quite in character 
in Boccaccio, and could not well hate been broaght into a drama. 
But here again he thows the cloven foot; for he tays, that he hat nol 
tranilated Sm ttory in order to malLe other women imitate Gritelda*t 
example of patience, which he doet not believe any other woman 
capable of ; but to inculcate the duty of every created being to submit 
without n murmur to the will of the Almighty, and to show the same 
unqucsiu hing; obedieoce to his commandtf aa Griteida did to thoee uf 
her mortal master. 

The suliordinate characters in the drama are loo insignificant to call 
for particular itoLice ; but we must say a word in passing on our old 
friend Launcelot. His passionate luve for Ginevra, the iheaie of 
Troobadourt and Romauncert, here yieldt to hit abhorrenco of her 
cruelty in tubjecting the unoffending Griselda to tnch an inhuman 
trial. Disgutted at her persisting in the ruthlett ordeal, he refutet to 
wait for itt termination, preferring a voluntary exile to witneuiog the 
woman he adored degraded by such revolting barbaritv. 

In conclusion, we would most strongly recommend ** Griselda'* to 
our readers; assurincr them that, in our opinion, they will not easily 
meet with anything so deserving ot popularity, cither from tlie purity 
of the style, the interest of the story, the fidelity of the translation, 
the easy flow of the rhythm, or the elegance of the language. 
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Art. XII. — 1. ^^Hundert und ein Sabbath," von Herrmann Schiff. 

% **Der fsraelit des Neunzehnlen JahrhunderU," Journal. Redak- 
teur, Dr. Hess. 

d. Jennjf,*' ein Homan von der VerfaiteHn de$ " CUmenlin,** 

In this, our 19th century, when one money-seeking commercial in- 
lifeii hat alaunl twallowed up all othars, the Jew ia begionin|^ to be 
better uoderetood. The general aoramble for gold and gain has biooght 
all other natioM to the Jewish level ; and now they all boast one com- 
mon battle-cry and one common goal. Money is now the aim and end 
of the endless, but peaceful, strife around us; and it is only when this 
end is employed again as a means to some ulterior result, that the 
siiii characteristic divisions of tliougbt aod feeling are once more 
brought to light. 

From the immense advantage uf their peculiar tuonetary position, one 
restrictive law after another as to this nation falls to the ground ; and 
when a new ieitricti?e law, opposed to the spirit of the ag^, don make 
its appearance, It is fecei?ed with general indignation and ironical dis« 
dain. Let us not be mistaken for mere " enlightened" parrots, who 
echo a liberal factious cry. No ! We feel that a great barrier must 
ever remain betwixt believing Christians and Jews ; whilst the latter, 
as of old, would crucify our Lord and Saviour, and deny their promised 
Immanuel. But it is not by cruel sternness, by unjust tyranny, that 
we may ever Uust to wm the Jewish nauon to a kiiowledge of truth. 
Love is the Gospel's sword, not hate aud carnal enmity ; and thus is 
social emancipation the Israelite's due. In Eusland this is already his ; 
in Oemany it is noiso. Thus, then, the social barriers betwixt the Jew 
and die Christian are still, in Germany, perpetually assailed ; the prc'^ 
jndieee of the public are giving way one by one, and the goveromente 
cannot retain them when public opinion has abandoned them. 

The Jews, too, have a thousand means of influencinoc public opinion ; 
fur, state service being altogether denied to them, they have all but 
possessed themselves of German literature. Numberless journals are 
edited bv J ws ; Jews li ive become the correspondents of all the prin- 
cipal publications of tiie day ; Jews write novels, poems, criticisms, 
articles, histories; and, in fine, German literature has become a portion 
of the Jewish inheritance. But all of these writers employ their power 
and means of action with their usual unity of spirit, to work for the 
emancipation of their people i and it must be admitted that there is 
not a little left to work for. 

Still does the Jews-tax exist in Austria, by whicli tliey are restricted 
to certain employments and to certain gains. Still are there Jewish 
streeis and Jewish quarters in Prague, and many other great towns, 
beyond the doinam of which no Je^v may dutnicile himself. There 
are towns, too, in which no Jew can obiaiu a ** Heimalbs-sclieio; " 
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that is, an official paper certiryiag him to be to inhabitant of that 
place, without which a poor German mvf not tiavol at all : tliere are 
otiier towns again in which only a certain number of Jewish familfet 
may dwell, tlie number beings most stricily adhered to. There are 
states in which the possession of the soil i^ denied them, and in winch 
the laws allow the eldest son only to follow the calling of trade or com- 
merce. However great may have been the wisdom of the iaw-gtvers 
who passed these laws, perhaps influenced by no personal hatred to the 
Jews, and after due eouaaderationor what might moit Ipienefit the pubKe 
leal, still tlie Jew must be naturally aniioos to oppoee hioMelf to all 
laws made against him directly ai a Jew« He wishes eqiml willi 
the Christian — neither greater nor less ; and as he ii aow ttrong aad 
wealtliv, his wislies caiinot be treated with aueh contempt aa BMiat have 
lormerly necessarily greeted them. 

Those wiio imagine that rehgion is the sole or even chief source of 
all these restrictions, arc very greatly nuitaken. We tind the?*© re- 
strictions still existing, wiih the fears and prejudices from whieit ihey 
took their rise in countries where the upas tree of rationalism has long 
flourtihed. Bat the Jews hafe now beoome a power; and they are 
feared at rivals in tlie race for gold* Deapite all rettriethre^provisiooo 
of the law, the Jewa gain more largely than the Christiaos. The little 
Jewish boy, fourteen yeara old, perhapa eon of the Jewish widow, loada 
his pack of wares on his shoulders, — wares which his motlier has pur- 
chased for liim with borrowed money, — and wanders forth, over bill, over 
dale, freezes, thirsts, and ]iurj j;crs, nay, all but starves; and yet. when 
the year has run its course, lie toines ai^ain, pale and thin, it is true, but 
with a trebled capital, with pan o\ which lie [i>iys his debts, whilst tlie 
Other two-thirds support his mother and himself. Were all Jews per- 
mitted to trade, we should soon have a wealthy and a mieertbly poor 
population together, in all those coantriee where very many Jewa are 
domiciled, — the former of which would be Israelttea, and the latter the 
less active Chriatians. It most be remembered, however, that this re- 
mark would scarcely apply to England, for John Bull is active and 
stirring, and all but a match for Levi. The good, theoretical, Ia7y Ger- 
mans, on the coiiuary, could never ati empty we should say , to run 
the race of competition with llie active Jlw, 

In the public schools the Jewish bav is almost always found to learii 
faster than his comrades, lor this wuudruus uauun i:» naturally ambi- 
tious, ouick, and vnpblegmatic ; in fine, the Jewish dumI alwava tends 
upwards and onwarde. Thb is the consequence of the Jewish anceo- 
tral blood, which has preserved Its nationality throu^ all times and 
changes, and brings forth all the good and evil tendencw, which it did 
thousands of years ago, — ^the latter, owing to cireamstaaees, more 
strongly developed than ever. 

This restless, ever-striving, ever-mountinn: spirit of the Israelite, 
manifests ilsclf also in all his literary efforts. But this same spirit now 
ucUialcs f.ho writings of all our best Christian authors of the ninctct nth 
century, aa it is impossible to uitracl any alleuliun, iu iiuut al ail m the 
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great book-ocean of literature, and find either publishers or readers, 
witlKHit this effort for the ttartlmg, the bottling, and the effective. 
TIm there k dow little dittinctaon in this respect, et leeet io Gemuuiy, 
betwUt the literary ptoductious of Jew and uhristian. 

Cleverness and eiCeoaive knowledge are two of the prevailing cha- 
racteristics of the Jewish mind ; to these must be added wit. Wit is 
the weapon of the oppressed ; and the Jew's wit is sharp, prompt, 
and goes directly to llie point. T!ie Jew is also cautious ami observ- 
ing', and looks round him with mistrusting eyes; it is trom tiiese 
iaiter qualiiie^ ihdt he is so often employed as a correspondent to lite- 
rary journals. The Jewiiih editor is generally puncLudi in the a<:uiing - 
of nooey aocooate with the cootributore to his publicatbn, and so oa* 
turally finds valoable fellow workmen amoogst the professors of all 
religions. In short, the Jew possesses, and he deserves, that import- 
ant station in the literary world» which his own efforts bate obtained 
for him. 

It is not to be conceived that Jews, striving", upwards-tending, ihink- 
iiv^ Jews, edticaied in Christian schools, born and livin-jf among;st, and 
oUeii iiiusL iiiLiiiiale w»ih Christians, should adhcie blincllY to the reli- 
giuu.> prejudice?, ui iliLir torL'lnlhers. The obstinacy of their national 
piide, aud a ctilaia bense of honour, which forbids them to desert 
the banner of the oppressed, as well as a prejudice which still exists 
against the baptised Jew» are the chief causes which pre?eut very many 
of the Israelites from declaring themselves converu to the Christian re- 
ligion. But the desire of standing by the Christian s side in the service 
of the state, and of attaining general equality with him, both in the 
estimation of society, and in their own intellectual developement, have 
occasioned the Jews to submit the Law of Moses to a severe critical 
enatnuiaiion, in order Lo sift it of all those peculiarities which were made 
the ground of reproach to them, and served as tiie excuse lor their ex- 
clusion Iroin un equality of civil rights with the Christian. Their great 
Lawgiver had himself laid down various regulations, which were tlieu 
advisable for the maintenance of national prosperity, abaolntely in- 
dependent of those great rdigious trutiis which no time conhl amct or 
alter. If, therefore^ the Jews wished to claim eqoal privileges with the 
Christians, in a fore%a state, it was indispensably necessary for them so 
to modify their laws as to make them meet tlie standard of that state; 
and this they could do, in their opinion, without any injury to the 
great religious truths taught by Moses. We fear, however, that the 
men who thus acted were, as we above hmtcd, Jews nolon^^er; but 
rather bare Deists, and rejecters of revelation. For if they really ac- 
cepted the Old Testameot as revelation, how could tiicy thus tamper 
with it? They there found themselves repeatedly assured that they 
shonld be scattered abroad amongst all nations ; but they also received 
an assurance that they should return again in triumph : and tbey oottU 
not possibly point to a single passage in Holy Writ which should autho* 
rize them to throw aside the Law oi Moses, and confound themselves 
with the nations around them* Either the Redeemer has come* or he 
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bit emahig. A little consideration will therein tmdi v* limt m ■■a 
ctnnoi be a J«w, and yet half a Christian : he cannot resign the spoari 

privileges of his nation which the Law conferred on him, without recog- 
nising those general privileg;e? which the Gospel has given to all nation*. 
Let us, however, for a moment look at this matter in a modern (icnnan 
point of view; and we shall then see much that is good m lliis move- 
ment. German ralioualt»m is, after all, a mere passing excess, although 
undoubtedly a most fearful one ; the reaction in favour of vital reU- 
gion baa already comroaiieed. Tbolaek, and many olbaia bava araeied 
the aNiBdafd of Faith, aod the baanar of Doabi b already wavcria^. 
IVhen that great change-ahatt take plaoa ia the minds of tbe German 
public, wbich it already oo the approacb, and wbich only reqeiies the 
appearance of one great ruling Christian mind, with the geoius of a 
Schiller, or a Goethe, to triumph almost immediafely, — when thit 
chang-e shall lake place, and the sclf-inflnted Ileiclian becomes an 
humble believer, the lisraelites will follow the direction of the German 
national mind, and their very present rationairstn will only turm a road 
to conduct them to Christianity. At present, the Jew cannot assent to 
tbe doetrine of the Trinity, or to that of tbe God-natm oC ibe Mao 
Jeaiia; and the silly explaoatieofl of Qermaoralbnalista naturally onlv 
terra to inspire tbe tbtekiog Jew with contempt for a religion wbidb 
has such profettort, and to make him cling more finnty than ever to 
his ancient prejudices against Christianity. The Jew could not, there- 
fore, wish for an union of the .lewish with the Christian faith, for tlieir 
ditferences seem to hmi ii reconciieable. On the otlier lianti, he was 
disgusted with the proceedings of his own noisy anti most undi<^uihedi 
synagogue, which laid itself in every way open to ridicule, and rather 
retarded than aided the intellectual developement of the Jewislt naiiuoai 
nvad, Tbit synagogue be witbed to tee, tbeiefore, in a amieeifiliaad 
fbrn, vbich uusbt be m to«e dtgne aoalogoot to tbal of Obrittkui 
iattitatioat of tie taoie cbaraoter. 

This movement, then, the necessary cootequetice of that high state 
of intelleotual civilization which Christianity conki have alone brought 
into existence, now divides the Jews of Germany into two piirties. The 
more modern party, or party of progress as they style tht nisclves, count 
the young" and the ardent, as well as many deep-thmking and sensible 
persons, uraongbt llieir numbers. Enthnsmsiic, and very t.^lcnted nu-n, 
several of whom have great powers ot public speaking, are ihtir leaders; 
and thus the work of so<called rtlbrmation within the Jewith commu- 
nity, goea oa opon tbe wbole toooettfittty. 

The ioomaU eotttltd ** Oer leraelit det neamebntea Jabfbaadeitt^'* 
(<*Tbe Itraelite of the XlXth Century,") which hat existed for aareral 
yeaitt annoaaoed itt determiaation to join the baoner of Progress womt 
few months ago. The editor of this journal is an extremely worthy 
man, who is nip;^hW respected by all parties — the Rabbi of the Wei- 
marian Uberland, Dr. Hc?s. Forr!>erly all tlie circumstances which took 
place throughout the world at all bieunug ugon Jews, were comoui- 
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vieitod is this papor : ao«r h Ims sst itstlf tbeiliffiovk task ofcrittcaUy 
ataoiiiiiagt andt if neadliil, rmaatiiif all those miDOr and iiieidetttBl 
portioiis w the Jevlsh Law whioh bofe lefereDce to the hsatbeas, wIm> 
at that pedod sonoeaded their nation, to the lead in wfakfa their foi»» 
fathers asjonmcd, and its cUmate, and other mving eauass which maf 
have since ceased to exist. 

When these peculuir precepts are thus whether rightly or wrong'ly 
laid aside, very little or uo ditlerence will be t'ound to remain betwixt 
the code.s of murals iiiculcated by the Law and the Gospel. Both 
coammud love, both give iiopes of eternity, both enjoin all virtues and 
duties upon us. The ,Jew, therefore, could scarcely be treated as an 
inferior Deiog by the Christian, aflber his njection the special pie* 
eepts above alliided to ; there would then at all events be nolbtng dan* 
gerous in his creed to the state w which be resided, and that state 
could tberefore scarcely cootinae to treat him with the same suspicion. 

There is another feeling*, too, which exists in the breasts of the public 
generally, and wliich is of course of great serv ice to the Jewish claims 
— the tcLlirtc" ofhumanity, which lies, as llie otispnng^ of Christianity, in 
hearts where Christianity itself is unhappily all but denied. It is lliis 
humanity which erects poor-Iioubt^^ aiid iiuspitaU, and turns prisons 
into palaces, and would, in fine, if possible, make all men happy. And 
tbns, too, mast it sympathise with the Jews, and wish to confer those 
benefits on them, which conid alone, in their own opinion, give them 
h )|<|)!ne&s. At present, a violent conflict is carried on betwijct aoti- 
Jewish prejudices, and these ever waxing feelings io their fitvonr—end 
literature Is the battle-field in which these foemen meet. The Jewish 
religion is examined and explained by both parties, and its peculi- 
arities are brought before us both in liistorical and poetical forms. 
Patnphlets by clever, though sonutirnes unprincipled, men, treat 
the Jewish question, now from a philosophical, and now a political 
point of view« Thus has Bruno Bauer, the infamous follower of Strauss, 
sent foffth a work on this subject, which bat met with several replies. 
On tbe whole, the orthodox party amongst the Christians are nationally 
opposed to this movement ; and yet, as we have above remarkedi it ts 
on^a homage to the triumphant spiritof Christianity, and will be found 
useful in the end. Every collision produces sparks, and those sparks 
must e:ive some W^ht. Let ns trust, that this angry and long-continued 
conflict n^ay lead to the light ot truth in the eud| and work out tbe de- 
signs of Providence. 

A work wliicii appeared two years aQ;o. entitled **The Jews in Aus- 
tria, regarded from an Historical, Legal, and Political Point of View," 
has etciCed, and still continues to excite, much attention. It contains 
a moumfiil history of past penecttUons and acts of shameless tyranny 
under which the Jews nad eroaned in Austria ; and it further paints 
their presentsknatlon, which appears to be a most unjustly painful one. 

A quantity of books about Jews are written for children, wbiob, being 
composed by the Israelitish party, arc designed to convince them that 
all Jews must necessarily be noble aqd admirable penons. The 
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seiiiioub kiud public speeches of different Jews are elso printed from 
time to time ; and these latter prodactbM are distin^nlied bj that 
Orieotal power and fertility of bngua^, which the colder nations of 
Borope woold in vain striTO to employ. Jewisii hymn and song books 
also appear, which contain sometimes both solemn and beautiful pro- 
ductions. The Jews are collecting tlieir legends, too, very busily. 
The work of Herrmann Scln'fts, entitled *• Hundert und ein SahbaTh,'* 
(*'Tlie ilundred a»d one Sabbntbs,") is extremely allractivc. The day 
of rest appointed for the Sabbath is therein devoted to ihe examination 
of Jewish aniiquilics. The legends told are themselves animated by 
the roost woodei ful poetical power ; the Orient it) all its myriad* 
coloured glory has brought them fbfth. They are often grotesquely 
legendftiT, and reooont the most absvid lalsehoods ; but this does not 
detract nrom their charm. All that the Talmud, Cabala, and ThidU 
tion, that endless mother, have reported of strange and of wonder- 
ful, all those wild stories which even in the early ages of mankind were 
only told ma^ic tales, are collected and recounted here. Thus we 
read of the Angels 

"T^ipre is notViing tn the Trnrlt!. not even a plant, which an angel sfl not set OTer 
to watch, aud every aeparate thing is governed according to the will of its own angel. 
On lUs aeeoant It fa rafUddttt to adi thhi^ wkieh an not of aaalt^ous ofder wich 
one aiMitbort because the highest stewar^hips of the aiifels are -ti i o i iii y thiowu iaSa 
OOofusion, each order of tliitign having its own special governors. 

** Some angeU are made of wind, and others of hre, and each gives the other some 
poitkm ^ Ua own dement whilst peace exists between them. Tlioee whleh ooino 
down from heaven, are therefore formed of two elements ; and the nearer thej eomio 
to earth, the more do they take into their composition? of this worhi's air. 

" An angel which goes on a message to earth may oaiy stop there for seven days 
at a time ; otherwise be will take too aiiKb of tbe esrtbly eleaents into Use and bo 
nnable to fly np again." 

But of the devils we are told 

" God created them on tbe eve of the S«bbath, on Friday evening, jast at tbe 
boor of twilight ; but at the Sabbath commenced ere the work was oomfdoled, 
God left them imperfect, and they remained spirits without bodies. 

" Four women are the mothers of the deviU» and each of them has an innome- 
rable host of spirits under her : they rule In four hemispheres, in dne rotation ; and 
the devils assemble at the mountain Nleclga, near the mountain of darkness, frooa 
the time of the going tlown gf tho suu to Mrfdn^hti and ofer all tbeae spirits 
Solomon formerly had power. 

Hie Bibbi Aiieser had home witness that die flfwt nun was so tall as to reach 
from earth to heaven, for we read in the 3rd chapter of the Book of Deaterooomy. 
* A^k nnrr ryf thr drjy!^ fhat are paxf, irbir.h wert b^ore fhet, rincr fhe day that Cnd 
created man ujmh the emrtk, jfrom the one tide qf heaven untQ the other, whether 
iktrt Mk ten say me* HUm^ at tkk tking it, ifc. Bnt after man had sinned* 
iStut Cieator leid his band upon him, so that he only remained §«¥ersi ells high. liar 
we rend in the Ftahns, * TSIon hMt buti mte btfon and Mmd, mtd k§»t laid IMm 
hand OH me,' " 

Rabbi Baccara tells us, he was once on a ship and saw a bird whicb 

stood up to its ancle joints in water, whilst its head reached to the 
skies; he thoucrlit, tljcrctbre, that ilie svaler must be very shallo»v, and 
wanted to gel out ot the ship and Utthe hiinaelf; but a voice came 
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which said, Oo not into the water» Ibr Mren years ago an axe fdl in 
here, end ii has not yet oome to the bottonn." 

** The IbUi SdRrm wtM <me« in a ship, and nw • fiih which pnt its hctd o«t of 

the water, on which was "^rn'ttrn ; * T, one of the smallest dwellers in the 5ra, am 
three hundred miles long, and shall swim to-da; into the Leviathan's month, that 
lie nay malce his meal of me.' 

" This LeTisthao God has created to l>e his plaything,— to the Psalms tell us, — and 
In the fourth hour of every dny he plays with this crefttur(» ; nnd T^ilifli is tlir wife of 
the Leviathan, — she who was too proud to submit to Adam, and acknowledge him 
•ehcrloid.'* 

Of this nature are the Jewish legends of olden timet. In the collec- 
tioot which now appear they are no Ion|er given at worthy of belieft at 
formerly was the case, but only treated as antiquated relica dog from 

the mines of r<«ble, which do not even embody trutht allegorically, bat 
are solely the products of an unbounded imngination. 

Germany*s novel writers, too, both male and female, have seized on 
tlie Jews and their position in the social world as iuting subjects for 
romantic and harrowing; works; and some clever and sonie silly pi a* 
ductions of this nature have come under our notice. The most re- 
markable, perhaps, of these Israeiitic tales is " Jenny," by the 
anonymous authoress of a novel which appeared last year, entitled 

Clementin.** Accidentally, as we |>retaniet these two novels seem 
not to have been generally md or noticed in Germany ,*^hich is cer* 
tainly very singnlar, inasmuch as they have both g;reat merit. 

The Jewish question Is treated from the so-called progressive point 
of view In this *• Jenny,** the motto of whic!» is as follows : — " A race 
of which the Saviour, the Madonna, and the Apostles formed a part, 
which, after a persecution of two thousand years, is still faithful to 
the relig:ion ant) the custonis oi Us lorefailiers, which still bniigs forth 
great minds that widen the circle both ui science and of art, — a race 
like ibia must have equality of birthright with every other race on 
earth.*' 

The novel itself introduces the reader to a happy, rich, and respected 
Jewish family. The son is a medical man, clever, and honoured by all 
who know him ; the daughter is in every respect a most superior 

person. She, the heroine. )ms been edncnied in a ClirisfiRn school 
and loves her Christian teacher, a young enthusi^istic " Theolog, " or 
candidate for admission into holy orders. She is about to become a 
Clirtstian, and then the clerg^yman's wife — i.e. Frau Pfarrerin. But 
it is lor her lover's sake that she resolves lu be baptized, not iVom lier 
tove for Christianity, which, from Jewish views or prejudices whieh 
have grown op with her, appears to her hard of belief, and therefore 
affords her no peace. Eventually she becomes convinced that she has, 
in point of fact, forsworn herself, when slie announced herself to be a 
Christian, without feeling any living faith, and she is thus induced to 
confess her state of mind to her betrothed before their marriage takes 
place. The confession thus made to the ardent young Christian, 
separates the lovers for ever. Jenny's brother has made the acquamt- 
ance of a Christian girl io the course of bis medical avocations, whom 
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He lovti. She vetanit lliit lofi» and does net nMreia ber Kttlings, at 
tlie chrisCeoing^ of the sister eetborises her to hope for e shnilar slep on 

the part of the brother. But he will not abandon hU suffering bre- 
thren ; he is resolved to fight for those rights which are denied them ; 
and thus he feels himself compelled, by the inward voice of duty, to 
abandon the loved one of his heart. His proposition, that sTie shonid 
unite her fate to his, cacli still retaiiiincr his or lier own faith, in a 
country wliere hi?^ nation is not so de.^pised, is rejected by her, from 
consideration for the feelii)^? of her family, who would all be rendered 
unhappy by a step of sucli a nature on her part. 

Some years afterwards, when Jenny has in a great de«^ee recorered 
fRMn the shock which her parting ftom her lover oecasioned her, die 
makes the aequaintaoee of a certain Count Wahet* His k»ve for her 
conquers all prejndices, and he demands her hand, and becomes her 
■fianced biidsgrooai. He foeb himeelf, however, neeeeiitnted to reply 
by a challenge to a satirical remark on his marriage with a Jewess, ana 
in the duel which ensues he filiku Jenny dies whilst bending over the 

corse of her betrotlied. 

All those, circumstances wliicli separate the Christian and the Jew 
are brought bcforo us in this novel ; all tlie opinions, pro and contra 
their social eiuancipauou, whether emanating from Jewish or Chrisliau 
prejudices, ana tntrodnced. Admirable samples are given us of the 
stereotyped national chaiacters of this people. The father, Mayer, a 
** Itberar* merchant, who is half man- of boshiess and half pfalloaopher ; 
his son, the already emancipated Jew, who despises wealth, and longs 
for glory ; the mother, the resigned and faithful JewMi wife, just what 
she should be ; Frau Steinheim, the ever-talking, ever finely dressed, 
supremely ridiculous Jewess; Steinheim, the boastinjr, self-contented, 
good-humoured, witty, oratorical Israelite; and Josejih, tlie cautious 
trader, who has only eyes for this world, and looks tlironfjh all men. 

In concluding our remarks, we would suggest the probabie reason of 
a circumstance which may have attracted the attention of many, — v\Zf 
the general connubial felkitv which attends almost all Jewish niar« 
riages. This is. in all probabiHty, to be attributed to that vefy exclu- 
sion from a social footing of equality with their neighbours, of whkli 
the Jews complain so loudly. Thrown open their own resources, they 
naturally strive at least to amnse one another. Would Uiat all Chris- 
tians did Ike like i 



Art. XIII. — The IJfprafvrr of Germnny, TJhtorh nUtj developed. By 
Franz L. J. Tlitmtn. Loudon : D. Nutt, 168, Fieci Street. 1844. 

A MOST valnable little book, whieh we sironglyiecommend to all students 
of the German langusge ; even to those who are well acquainted with 
Getinaiiy*s Uterary tieasoits, this little work will prove useful as a 
bank of relbrence. The criticisms here given, in the course of notices 
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of at kait 200 German a«tlioif , appear to be generally fkir and sen- 
sible in their tone. The atitfior h indeed rather too indiscriminate in 
ills praise of Goeihe, as he thinks that most absurd production, Stella,** 
a remarkably fine play. On the other hand, he ^really uiidtii rates 
the 2nd Part of " F iust," which according to huu should never 
have been written, still his critical remarks are generally just ; and, 
altogether, the work is a moat useful guide to German literature. 
In conclosiony we would entreat the author not to speU Griin, Oraea, 
in the next editioo, which will undoubtedly be soon called for ; and so 
take our leave of him, thanking him in the name of all students of 
Germany for this valuable contribution to their libraries* 



Art. XIV.^1. Minor Poems of Schiller. By J. H. Meri vale, Esq., 

F.S.A. Pickering. 

2, The Poems of Schiller. Translated by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 

Bulwer, Bart. Blackwood. 1844. 

Or the first collection of Poems no inconsiderable portion hm nlready 
appeared in this Review. We believe we may number among them the 
** Elysium," Der Kampf,*' Das verschleierle Bild," ** Die Gotter 
Griecheiilands;,** ** Cassandra,*' *' Der Antritt des neuen Jahriiunderts,** 
« An die Freude," " Die Orosse der Welt,** " Der Abend,*' Die 
Tbeilung der Eide,*' " Das Madchen aus der Fremde,'* Das Ideal 
nnd das Lebeo,'* '* Das Siegesfest," and the '* An die IVeunde.** On 
these poem^ we have bestowed great attention, and feel fully assured, 
that in point of Bdelity to the original, and elegance of versification, 
they stand unrivalled by any existing translation. We have further 
glanced over the •* Resignation,'* ilie " Kiitistlf-r,'* and some others; 
and we have seen only fresh grounds to determine us in our f>reviou8ly 
lormed estimate of Mr. Mcrivalc's transcendant powers as a translator 
of a most diOicult original, iti some parts aUnost an unintelligible ori- 
ginal. The difficulty of versifying Die Kiinstler must be essayed 
lo be fully appreciated. We rejoice to find a poem which we despaired 
of ever seeing in an attractive English dress, perfectly exhibited ; and 
anticipate great benefit to our own artists unacquainted with German, 
from reading such a poem containing the whole of Schiller's own deep 
and keen-felt sense of the beautiful ideal of the origin of art* We 
cannot forbear extracting two of tiiese exquisite stanzas. 

Hm world by Indastry^i laborioas hand 

Transform 'd — the human lieart to new senaatioDs movsd 

By impnlaest in ardent couliict proved — 

Tour eiret* of ereation wide expand. 

Man, evermore prorrrpssiTo, tlianltfnl <:nr\ra 

A?oft. upbearing Art on Tenturons wing ; 

And from o'erflowing Nat«ure's plenteous »iore« 

New worlds of beaaty aprinf . 
Tlie harrier-gates of scicncr arc unlnosed. 
The spirit in your easy victories used 
Throi^;h a wide artificbd nniverM 
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Of chnrnT! with r;irlv ripcn'd joj to piprrf, 

At bouudi more dUUmt Natare's pillara places , 

And. now oVrtaking in ber dualcy Oight, 

\V( ii'lis hi r in human scales, metes her with meunict 

Herself h ul lent, snd, in her hidden treasures 

More perfect grown, bids all her coantleta grace* 

Pass la fevitw bsTure his sight. 
In self-contented, jonthful joy elate, 
He lends the fp^cres his own pure hannonyt 
And, if he magtufj the world's estate, 

'TIa ibr Itt gtofkmt tymiDeCry. 

In all that now around him breathes. 
PfoportloiiH friendlf Toicv aalntee his or ; 
Bafttity her c:olLleii znne, herself, enwreathoty 

Benignant with liis life's career, 
And ever blest Perfection hovers o'er, 
Trianphut in mr woita, his path befotn. 

Wherever Jny vnnferong hastens, 

Or silent Grief for refuge flies — 

Where pensive Meditatioa fiuCena 

Where tear-drops fall from Misery's eyes— 
Or even where thousand terrors shed affright'— 
A stream of harmony l^hind him glidea. 
The God^Ma^nces, sporting, glad Ui 
He Bpreada Mi tms to cateh thoMkivtly gnides 

In ever pure delight. 
Soft as attraction's features, gracelol bending ; 
Soft na the viilona Hint nranad him MeM^ 

In tender outline with each other blending ; 

Hir? life's li?bt brenth e«CBpe« nnfelt. 
His spirit mingles with the boundless sea 
Of aM-enrfrdlny hnnnony, 

Thnt ronnd his cnptive Ecnsc rnlnptnotis flows; 
And Thought dissolving chngs in still rqpote 
To Cytherca's ever-present Deity, 

In lofty unison with Fate— 
Anongst the Muses and the Graces Uest 
In ever tranqnil rest — 

The shaft Aat threata his earthly state, 
Wln^d fttMD Necessity's mild bow, sedate 

tin ncete with ftnely prolier'd breast." 



Since wiiung the above, wc have received two additional volumes 
of Mr. Merivale's Poems, containing the well known translations from 
the " Anlhologia," the " Ricciardetto,** the " Morgante Maggiore," 
Dftntet **Petnurch," besides tome origiDal poetry of a very high 
character. 

Eleganee and fidelity are better combined by Mr. Mertvale tlaui we 
have yet seen them in any modern translator. We do not eicept Gary 

or Rose, highly as we think of both these gentlemen. Those unable 
to read the various sources from which Mr. Mertvale hns derived \u9 
inspiration, will ^ain the deepest insight into tliese aultiors from liim 
attainable to those unncqnainted with the original ; and to those in pos- 
session of French, German, Itahan, and the Classic tongues, these vo- 
lomet will exhibit models of style and beautiful illustration, of possibly 
many a passage, darit in its seeming even to tbeir gii ted sight 
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On a comparison, the immenie superiority of Mr. Merivale*i orer aO 
ezistuig translations is quite appmnt, and we are perfectly tarpriied 
at the shameless injustice of any professed critic, who, to serve some 

petty purpose, should review Sir E. Lytton Rulwer's translation without 
noticing one infinitely its superior, which had been previously published. 
Sir E. L, Bulwer's " Diver" is fine; but far less true to the spirit (of 
the origirnd than that inserted by Mr. 'TVferivale as the work of an 
anonymous contributor ; and let any unprejudiced person compare 
The Gods of Greece/' ** The Cassandra/' The Resigtiatton/' " The 
Artists/' with Mr. Merivale*s, and the tmmeiise superiority, not onlytQ 
fidelity, hut eloquence, power, and rhythm, is instantly apparent. The 
Ipishtng glory of the " Hymn to Joy" might also be adduced; at 
intervals also we cannot tell whether Sir E. L. B. is writing poetry or 
prose. We subjoin in illustration of this remark, two stanzas from 
** The Cassandra/' and by their side we have placed Mr. Merivale's - 

Merivale. Bulwer, 

Folyzeae, for bleat I hold thee, Wrapt in thy bliM, my sister, thine 

Who in bright iUasioiit dress'd* The netrfs inebfiate nptore^aprings ; 

Think'st this night he shall enfold thte^ Longing with bridal arms to iwim 



He — of GreeVs the first and best. 
S^^-Trich pride her boaom BwelUng— 
IVansportt tlio ean searoo eontaJn. 
Heavenly powers I yourselves exosDIag 
In the dream that fires her bnin. 

I too saw him, whom my b^atin^ 
Heart it'a boaom-lord proclaim' d ; 
Saw Us beaiiteoiis fkee cntreatiDg, 

tike glow of love enflamed. 
Then met !i ought with him how brightly 
Might my days domestic shine ; 
Bat a Stnian vision m^hily 
Sispp'd Mtwist Us anna and nioa. 

Why has Sir E. L. Bolwer changed also so extensively the metres, 
avowing as he does in his preface, that metrical rendering was to be 
his rule ? The " Gods of Greece" has in consequence lost all its weight, 
while Merivale has adhered rigidly to his author. 

Merivale. JJnhrcr. ^ 

There where now — so sayet have decidtdf Where lifeless — tix'd afir, 



Tbe brsTest of the Grecian kings. 
High swells the joyous bosom, seeming 
Too narrow for Us wofU of low. - 
Nor enries in it's beavea of dreaaiag, 
The heaven of gods above. 

1 too migbt know the soft control 
Of one the longing heart could ctioote^ 
With look mhkk love tllam«s with soid, 
The look that supplicates and woos. 
And sweet with him where love presiding 
Prepares our heart to go — but dim, 
A Stygian shadow nightly gliding 
SMk9 Mwetm m§ mid Mm. 



But a iouiieu globe of fire we see, 
Then Us chariot wheels raspkndeat 

guided 
Helios in silent mnj^nty. 
Oread bauds free rov'd o'er yoQder 

moantaia, 
This green onk a Drvad marie her liome, 
Through the Naiad'a urn from every 

fountain 
iMp'd lha torrent's eHfir foaai* 

The advantages of literal reading are here also on the side of Meri- 
vale; the words in his versioot which we have marked in Italics, are 
in the oi^tnal, but not in Sir £. L Bulwer's ferslon; and the 



A tiamtag ball to our duU sense is given, 
Phoebus Apdlo In Us gvriden ear 
In silent /7 'or;/ swept the fielf!s of heaven. 
On yonder hill tiie Oread was adored. 
In yonder tree the Dryad held her home, 
And fkooB her nm tho gentio Naiad 

pourM 
The wavelet's silver foam. 
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words in Italics, in Sir E. L. Buhver'«, arc not in the original, but are 
his ovvu. Tlie manifest advantages of ^Icrivale in this verse are ap- 
parent in greater lidtlity. Scelenlos h soullesSf and not lifeless. 
Glory and mqjesty are quite distinct. *' Glory*' is implied in the epithet 
gMem, bot '« majesty** HeUn in itilkr Hajeitei,'' Heliot in «leat 
foajesty/* — impbes a luagly preteDce» indapeodantof thegjoMeii gloiy* 
The "fiillteii'' is not adormt--^* free rovd** is its best poetKalreiw 
daring* It iiia;^ be questionable wbalhcr Sir £. L. Bulwer may not 
elaiia ao "ovation" for the wavelet's silver foam," in the notions of 
some; but to ns, '* tlie torrent's silver foam" expresses better the 
dash of water from the urn. The Naiad also does not poui forth tJtta 
iUeau— it is represented as spriugiiig from the urn— 

Sprang der Stronw SUberBchaum.'* 

>\nd here wc close our remarks, retaining a decided prelcrcncc for 
l]ie elder version, of which Sir E. L. Bulwer has not failed to avail 
himself, and feeling fully convinced that for once even Ma^a must 
yield to our 2^1ugus« We Ldve, however, been agreeably diaappomted 
VDt finding Sir £« L. Bnlwer'a vmion batter than ym bed anticipated ; 
and tfaougb ftiH of Itnes that are not poatry, bat very Ihnping^ prose, it 
is not deficient in power, nor aven, at |ierkds» in liteial exactituda : bm 
vre muet again repeat, that ao version bas yet appeared equal Ip 
Meri vale's in fidelity, elegance, power, and rhythm. 

We wish to add, on the authority of Mr. Merivale's publisher, that 
tlie siflfnaturc A attached to the translations ih^ Kindesm'drderin and 
the Hero und Lcander, in his volume, belongs to Dr. Ansler : n?5 also 
the spirited version of the opening s^ne ot the drama of WiUuim 



Art. XV. — Histoire Compnrve des Littcratures Espagnole et Froji^ 
faise, Ouvraye qui a remporte Ic Prix propose par V Acadimit 
FranfaitCf au Concourt Extraordinaire de 1842. Paris. 1844. 

These well written and interesting volumes have assumed their pa^ 

sent shape iindcr rather peculiar circumstances. Some two or three 
years the Academy ot France (among- oilier subjects marked out 
as fielcis tor a i,eneroii3 competition,) pro[)Os^cd two questions, couched 
Ui the fuilowiu^^ terms: — 1. "What iniiuence liad the literature of 
Spain upon French literature, at the beginning of ihe seventeenth cen- 
tury ?** 2. " By what means did the Utter, at different epochs, con- 
trive to profit finoaa tatercouita witb otber nations, witbont losbg wf* 
tbiflff of its original afaaractar?^ 

l(e bonour of giving a complete anaarer to these difficalt ({iiestiBni 
belongs to M. Adolphe de Pnisbusque, the author of the History 
before us. His Essay was crowned with the first prize awarded by the 
Academy for this subject, in ; and the gratification derived from 

such a tlattering mark of distinction from that celebrated body, was 
not a little enhanced by the circumstances under which it was con- 
ferred. At an eitraordinary meeting of the Society, held in June, 
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1842, M. tie Puisbusque's Essay was made the subject of a brilliant 
extempore panegyric, from M. Victor Hugo, and was critidted by M« 
VQlemtiD, the Minbter of laHmction, b the moat favourable terms. || • 

Enoouraged by the testtmooies borne to the merit of his Essay, M. 
de Puisbusqae deteaoioed to expand and ncast it, so that it might 
supply what was a desideratum in the literature of France. He resolved 
to attempt that for Spanish literature, whicli Madame de Stael andM# 
de Chateaubriand had already accomplished for German and English ; 
and Gioguene (of whom, by the way, Mr. Hallam entertains a more 
favourable opinion than he enjoys on the Continent) for the Italian. 

How well 4ualified our author was for his task, the high eulogiums 
passed on him by M. Villemain, the Minister of Public Instruction, have 
already pro?ed to the satisfection of the literary world in Paris ; and 
we pmome that none who shall have read the Histoiie Gompar^e/' 
will regret that Ginguene did not live to complete his purpose of ibl* 
lowing up his woik on Italian fiteratufe with a literary history of 
Sipain. 

It is not, in our opinion, a small recommendation to the volumes 
before us, that they contain copious translations and analyses of the 
earlier and less known Spanish ^Luiliofs. If by this method our author 
has sometimes subjected himself to the imputation of going too much 
into detail, he has on the olliei hand avoided the far more serious 
repraaeh critlcisbg authom of whose works his leaders have no con* 
cepftioo, and so placing them in the sitnatton of an ignorant roan read- 
ing certain cetemted histories which we could mention, whicli suppose 
tike facts well known already, or leave them to be gathered elsewhere. 

M . Villemaia Mtioed in vary doQMt-tefiM the skill with which 
M. de Pui^bnsqne has pursued, amidst a variety of intricate details, 
one principal object of his history. We may add that he has taught 
us g-encially, amid them all, and by means of them all, to discriminate 
the boundaries of genuine and spurious imitation ; and, by a number of 
instructive examples, iias at once encouraged the genuine imitator, 
and, at the same time, warned the plagiarist. 

We shall close this imperfect notice (which yet we think will be 
■aflSdent to stimulate the curiosity of our leaders) with a single quo- 
tation from our author* He is speaking of Louis of Grenada:^ 
" Aucun pr^dicateur avant ce nouveau Chrysostome n*avoit ouvert 1e 
champ de la discussion, — aucun n'avait ose ou daigne raisonner. La 
chaire evangelique arm^e et militantc commc le saint office, insptr6e 
par les |)lus terribles inquisiteur^, et Ics iuspirant ^ son tour, ne deman- 
dait pas la foi, elle I'exigeait : le biicher briilait k sea pieds, et c'^tait 
k travels les tliimmcs qu'elle jetait sa parole. Les images de peni- 
tence, de maeeratioi), et de torture, que les piuceaux des Zurburan et 
des Veiasques ont rsndnes avec une si effirmnle vigueur, «sBombt»> 
sident les plus graves instmctionsl Loois oe Gcenaoa vena .ear I'eft* 
nigoement r^UgieuJt toute ram6ml6 de cette raison bioDveillante que 
ImusdoL^on 4tendit k renedgncment philosopbiqae ; ilpr^fefalea 
{bnaea oactttsuiot da la pemasioii au tonmtaia du command e m e nt: 
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rimpenelrable profondeiir des decrets celestes ne ut pas pour lai nn 
sujet d'anathtme centre I'aveuglement de riioinme, mnis d'adoration 
pour la puissance de Dieu. Quel esprit 6gare par le douie, quel coeur 
eodurci dans rincr^dulit^, ne se serait emu en le royant humilier sa 
haute intelUffeiioe devftntlei desseintdu Crfeateur, et tirer let Ittmttee 
de sa foi de la txint^ paternelle qui veille wir la cr^atare ? 
' We think that thia dogle paange will be qnite sufficient to convince ' 
our readers, that* as a picturesque and eloquent writer at least, M. de 
Puisbusque has not been overrated. For a confirmation of this im- 
pression, and to verify the p^encral truth of M. Villemaio's hig^ eulo* 
giums, let them read his book ! 



" WESTMINSTER REVIEW.- 

Tbb Weetmiiuter*' has atteinpted a reply to our last ; facts must 
fonn the test of its yalae. It bedns with pleading the small 
apace in which it perpetrated its Uandets — naif a page. Now . 
we can readily bdieve that, in a lengthened article of de^ 
research, some eiror may be committed, either in judgment or 
iSMst. But if a peison contrives in half a page to make such 
numerous mistakes as in a lengthened article of several sheets 
would be unpardonable, we apprehend that the I rcvity of space 
in which the said mistakes occur is no extenuation of the ofl^nce — 
but rather an aggravation. So much for the logic of the West- 
minster.'* 

' We next tell the " Westminster" plainly that we have not 
" fonnally vindicated Mr. Gumey;*' we have expressed no 
opinion on that gentleman's merits or demerits. \\q hare 
shown that the " Westminster" knows nothing of German. That 
was the question with us. Our extracts enabled our rcadci-s to 
form their opinion of the translation, indc jiendent of our judg- 
ment, which we have deliberately abstaiiietl from enunciating. 
And we now demand of the " Westminster " whv it is silent on 
so iiiany points, — whether it is prepared to support the translation 
of unerhort as " unheard ?" Next, is it also prepared to assert 
Frieden to be a nominative case ? Without it does so, its reading « 
is nonsense. To these and other points it has given no reply, 
fof the best of reasons, — that there is none to be givm Let it 
fold 1^ its Oerman books, then, and abstain from criticism on 
what it can nether coostrae nor comprehend. So nmch for the 
grammar of the Westminster/' 

The most amnsii^ instance of dohiesB-Hcdependent <^ ^gno: 
raace such as we have exposed — ^tfaat we have yet enooantered^ 
oocom in the following words on the extiemely foyonraUe criti- 
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eiui Hr. Guniey's tnnBlatioii in the Leipaic BGiiler fur 
litevarisehe Unterbaltmig.^ Perhaps a more iin&vaiusUe . 
judgment on the merits or demerits or a transistor was never 
pronounoed by critic, tban this of the Leipsic ^oomalist." Why, . 
the very quotstion of p. 805 in the Westmrnster,^ oyerthxows 



German journalist finds, arises from the fact that Mr. Gurney 
has tried to make Gothe pious— a somewhat difficult undertaking, 
we admit : he has, however, attempted to carry out some of those 
principles of interpretation to wluch the great German repeat- 
edly recurred in nis conversations with various friends; and 
another translator, Mr. Birch, has in his preface attempt rd to 
give a similar spirit to his book. The key to tlic right iiiuler- 
standini!; of any author is, \so apprehend, best attained by the 
traualator laying ^\o\\u a system on wliich lio imagines his author 
proceeded. So much, then, for the dulness of the VVestminstor."" 
We are next charp^ed with asserting untruth, in attirming 
Mr. Hickson, the editor of that Review, to be a cordwainer in 
Smithfield. . In reply to wiiich we have only to state, that he 
swore to such being his qualification at the election for Lord 
John Uusscli. We have since heard that he is an itinerant 
preacher besides — but this is uuly his seventh day calling, we- 
presume. 

So much for the accuracy and facts oi" the " Westminster.**' 
Will it be credited that out of this compound of Smithfield Ka- 
dicalism, presumptuous sectarianism, and daring effionterr, for 
which we have only to refer to his attacJL on Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, or rather on the City of London^ which had not the slightest 
warranty in truth, fhct or principle— that out of sucha compound 
as thiSi that worthy Lord manufactured his famous conunis- 
Kons! Verily we are then thankful, smoe such weretheur ioHei^ 
that the nohle Lord and lus coadjutors hare ceased to be our 
upper haihers. 

So much for our personal explanation to the editor of that 
Review — now for his co-offimder, G. H. L. In his rashness, this, 
party has rushed also upon Niebuhr. We shall leave him to^ 
the stout-hearted editors of that author, strong-limbed hunters,, 
^ that have pulled down many a stsa ten," and who will make 
nothing of such a ^ gracilis cerva, such a tender deer,*' as he 
IS) and they are now at his haunches. 

The public are next infomied that the " Foreign and Colonial" 
has been started as a hval to the " f'oreign.'^ Xthas beeastarte4 
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wHih no sach low object ; it aiipires to be second to no existing 
Review, and the " Foreign*' is perfectly \Aelcome to all euk»giums 
\viiich its brother Liberal, the " Westmiuster, ' can give it. But 
one word on these eulogiums. " The Foreiffn Review, onder its 
present management, is one of the most (wly conducted of our 
Quarterly contemporariM." Exactly so ! Knowing nothing of 
Q»mm or ftoreign I^tontee itaeU^ the ** Wartnnater.'' eaimoi 
be expected to ate ilua defeet m othenk But we wiA tell Him 
'^WeBtimiMter'' one aimple ftet-4l»t the hat editor of the 
^^Forei^ " did not wdentaDd mm than om Imiguage^^ little 
Bttatternw of Fvcnoli mm Im whole aoquiiement to eondaet • 
Foroini Heview; that he d iae oeeied hie inabiJstj, and resigned 
the ecutCMrahip, but not before the pablic had a little earUtr diiK 
covered the same, since a German scholar brought te us the 
last Number that lie publiriied, with, if we i%htly remember^ 
tilirty mistakes in tbe G ri m an language in one article. In fiwt^ 
the editor, feeling liimself wholly unable to eomct the German of 
his corre8p<»dent for the pvMS, left it to themenrf of thepnatw. 
One Number only has appeared imder the new maaagem^t, and 
an admitted failure. Now under which of the two managements 
has it been " the most ably conducted of our Quarterly contem- 
pnraric'?:; It cnn be only under the Inst, for that is the present 
maoagenicnt ; and the Westniinstor " has the rashness to come 
to ihm grave conchision on a single Number, and that a very bad 
one ; — so much for its discretion. 

These are not the ri\'^ils that the *' Foreign and Colonial " 
fears to encounter. We have distanced tliom alreadv, and we 
shall .Hoon be in at the death of the Westminster," which 
is exhibiting dying throes, and can only get on by its pretty 
little pictures for children. 

As to those distinguished persons who have contributed to this 
Iveview, and openly avowed their co-operation, thoocfh only Ra- 
dical dulness can imagine that they write every article in it, or 
dMuand whether persons have composed articles of which the 
itttemal evidence in the articles themselves demonstrates the im- 
possibility— aa to them — and in particular to me of them, to wlmi 
•aUnaion is nMde n tibe ^ WeatminBter,^ we hwre onk toasy thai 
n^atifienioy theirfbll eonfitoee and beat wiflhca thaltheyhfa 
aaniBtered to «, or iithev the eaoBe we adfoeato, MOBi effiekal 
eupport^that tfaoj fM 4hat we are righi hi ear eiiii«Bta wMi 
legpecttoh^eoBBtitatkMMd^eodalandreligieaMpii^ ■li 
that they retain Ihr o«r welfare, atpreMft, tiie tmm iaaMmm 
and determmed spirit of ce-operalioi» willi wUeh theyaidedowr 
earinr exertioaa* 
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FBOM OVR ITAUAN 0OBBBBFOin>ENT. 

Florence f Feb, 1844. 

Thf recent liternry doincrs of Italy nre ^urh as abundantly to justify 
the hopes expressed in one of the articles of our present Nnniber, with 
respect to the awakening of the Italian mind from its lon^ slumber. 
And the nature of the majority of the works un which we liiive to 
report, indicates, as the writer of the article referred to also asserts, 
Ikat the current of Ittemry taste ftnd enterprise sets strongly in tbe 
dmctioii of historical poniiitf and studies* 

The vetefan Tienssaiix, to whom ItaRan fitentareand Italian literary 
men are in so many ways deeply indebted, has just brouglit out the 
first part of the seventh volume of his ** Archivio Storico Italiano.'* 
The object of this valuable and well projected work is to publish 
carefully edited and annotated ** work*; and documents re<^arding the 
history of Italy, hitherio ineditcd, or v hicli hnve become extremely 
rare." It, of course, excludes the works printed in Muratori's great 
collection. The enlightened and pul)lic spirited ** Direttore-Editore" 
has collected around him a band of labourers in this fruitful field, 
nmAiringf in its ranka « host of names eminent in this walk of Uteca- 
tere. And the previoas Tolnmes of the leries— the first fivej that is, 
§&r though the present Tolume Is the sefentht the sixth is in the press— 
have been pot out in snch a manner as to have obtained for the work 
tbe highest consideration throughout Italy. 

The present volume, though it is stylea ** the first part of Tome the 
7t})," is by itself n suflSciently snbstnntial volume of 586 pages. It 
contains the first half of the *' Annali Veneti" of the ** Senatore Do- 
menico Malipiero." These annals reach from 1457 to 1500; and are 
now printed for the first time. They comprise a period of forty-three 
years only ; but what a period ! 

Few KisCoriea] writers,** says Signor Sagredo, the careful and intel- 
%enC editor of MalipieroV work, *' in my opinion surpass these annab 
In the importance of their snhject matter, in the sincerity of their 
ve?elntions, in the good sense of the reflections, in maturity of judg- 
ment, sagacity of foresight, and abandance of documents." 

Wc cannot pretend here to give our readers any account of the 
C0T\tents of this highly interesting vohime, as the attempt would lead 
119 into much greater length than is compatible with tiie nature of this 
short notice. It is hoped that the remainder of the work, to be 
contained in a second part of the seventh volume of the " Archivio," 
will ere long be beiore the public, as it is announced as in the press. 

The sixth fohmm, also in the pren, is to contain the History ef 
Pin, by RaAnilo Roncoai/* 
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Two Venetian Chronicles, and a ** Hblory of the War b ot w f n tba 

Spaniards and Pope Paul the IVth/* are stated to be also in pc«p«- 

raiion. 

JSignor Micali, whose learned and persevering inve^tiL:auo^3 into 
Italian antu- Roman antiquities and history have acquired fot him an 
Europcuu rt lehnty, has, after bis long silence, just put rurlh another 
work on his tavourile subject. His first laboui s in this field of research 
were published as long ago as IS 10. Thirty-four years is a '*mon- 
strons cantle " out of the working portion of a man's life ; and ss, 
from Signer Micalt*s recent volnme^ it sbonid seem that the largest part 
of this long period has been devoted by hini to the subject which 
occupied the labours of his youthful yearsp it is probable that no writer 
of the present day will be found so competent a guide through the 
difficulties of that peculiarly intricate and dark subject of inve^ti^- 
tiou. Signor Micali's first work, in four volumes 8vo., was entitled, 
" L*ltalia avanti il Dominic dei Romani;** and was accompanied by an 
atlas in folio, containing sixty-seven plates of outline engravings of 
£truscan and oilier ante- Roman renjains : lliis work went through 
several editions. In 1832, was published by him bis " Historia degli 
Antichi Popoli d'ltalia." This work was a lecasting of the materials 
of the former one, modified and enriched by the result of farther re* 
searches and more extended studies. The number of pistes was also 
increased to an hundred and twenty. The single volume of text, with 
its accompanying atlas of sixty plates, which has now just appeared, 
is entitled, " IVionumenti Inediti a Illustrazionc della Storia degli An- 
Uchi Popoli d'ltalia," and is intended as a supplement and completion 
of the hijjiory of the original possessors oi the soil of the Peninsula* 
illustrated from the remnants of their architecture and arts. 

We Ji ave aUo to announce a history of the celebrated convent of 
Monte Cassino, in three volumes, 8vo., with plates by Don Luici Tosti, 
** Cassinese/' This is published at Naples ; so that even this most 

arri^r^e " of the kingdoms of Europe is at a respectful distance fol* 
lowing the lead of her betters, though in ike present instance her 
author is a monk, and his subject a convent. But the history of 
Monte CassinOy if truly told, would be by no means an unimportant 
or uninteresting one. But we fear that even if Don Luigi Tosti him- 
self wore inclined to reveal all those secrets of his prison-house, which 
n^igliL liaply be discovered fioni its archives, the authontios at Naples 
would not permit him to do so. We have not, however, had an 
opportunity of ascertuininL, from an examinalioa of ias work, how 
far our fears may be justified. 

From Genoa we have the ** Storia Civile, Coromerciale et Letteraria 
dei Genovesi»" from the earliest times to the year 1797, by Michele 
Giuseppe Canale, The author has divided his subject into six epoohs» 
in accordance with the variations in the form of the republic's govenL* 
inent* Following the lead of the French natran, who choose to have 
a king "des Fran^ais," and not ** de la France" — and of Sismondf, 
who adopU a similar title for his history. Signer Canale calls his .work 
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■ History of tho G«ooveie.*' This faahion it sizntficative of the 
prcKot tendeDcy of hbtory to deicend a little from her pedettal, and 

condescend to give some portioQ of her attention to the maatei of 
beingv who constittito nations, as well ns to the authorities who rule 
them, and set tliem by the cars togeilier. We hail the omen ; and 
are glad to see the idea spreading, w hich leads to such a conception 
of the duties ut liisLory as is expressed in this new form of title. 

The smaller Italian cities are aUo beginning to be sensible of a siiuilar 
impulse, and to participate in the general movement. From Httle 
Urbino we have Signor AcbiUe Marinra " Plan of a coinplete History 
of Montefeltro ; " from LeghorOt fMrts 1 to 21 of l5r. Giuseppe 
Vivo]i*s Annals of that town ; from Montepulclano, whose name English 
toorists will recognize from their recollection of its wines, wc have the 
first and second volumes of Signor Ariodante Fabretti's Biographies 
of the Umbrian Captains," a subject full of curious matter, and which 
promises, if well hand ltd, an abundant harvest of amuscnicnt ; and, 
lastly, from the press of San Severino, a townlct whose position our 
readers may, by close examination of their maps, sec indicated by a 
Tery small dot about half way between Ancona and Spoleto, we have 
two publications, of small extent indeed, but serving to indicate the 
generality of interest wbicb historical pursuits are liqginntng to excite 
throughout Italy. One of these pamphlets contains hbtorical particulars 
of one of the ancient noble families of San Severino ; and the other 
an archaeological account of certain excavations which have recently 
been executed at Perugia. 

Florence, however, maintains lier place as facile princeps in the 
march of literature. Signor Zobi is busily engaged in completing his 
** Storia Civile di Toscana sotto la presente Diuastia/' that is, from 
the death of Giovanne Gastone, the last of the Medici, to the year 
1824. This history will be comprised in four volumes, of which the 
first will be publidied in June. 11 Cavaliere Francesco Inghiraroi hn 
also published another volume, the tenth of his " StoriadcUa Toscana.'* 
Tliis volume comprises the iiistory of the Medicean epoch, from 1630 
to 1737. Signer Giuseppe La Farina has reached the seventeenth 
number of his "Studies on the Thirteenth Century;" and Signor 
Filippo Moise, the fifty-seventh of his ** History of Foreign Dominion 
in Italy, from the Fall of the Roman Enjpire to our own Days." It 
would have cost, alas! but a small addition to the historian's task to 
have made this a general history of Italy. 

Signor Emanuele Ripettt is ^oiug on diligently with hts Important 
and laborious undertaking, the Pizionario Geographico, Storico, 
Fisico della Toscana." The second part of the fiflh volume, com- 
prising from " San Quirico" to ** Savignone," is just published. In 
the mean time Professor GoflTredo Casalis is proceeding with his 
similar work on the Sardinian donjinions. He has reached the forty- 
seventh number of his *' Dizjonario Geographico, Storico, Stati«tico, 
Commcrciaie degh Siati di S.M. ii He di Sardegna," which brings the 
work down to the article ** Nizza.'* This work is published at Turin. 
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It mftj not p«iiaps be u niot ere itln g to our mden to be informed 
of a recent event nt Ftorence, wfaidi» tbongh not ttrietly appertinniBK 

to Fiterary matters, is in our opinion of no small todal impof taa eo <b8 
ngnificance. We allude to toe opening of a new Casino on an entire^ 
new principle. Our readers are probably aware that the Casino fir an 

Italian town is a sort of club to wiiicb ins nriably the nobles are exciv* 
siveiy admissible, as the full title "Casino dei Nobili" indicates. 
This has hitherto been the invarialiie rnle, nor has any similj^r union 
to which the plebeians nii*^ht be a(lini>>iljle ever been permitteil. This 
regulation has now beeu broken lliiough la Fiorenee. The magnificent 
psoace, lately the property of the Borghese family, has been purchased 
oy a society of shareholders ; and a clnb wttli the old tide of ** Gaiiiio* 
MS been fturmed, to which the plebeians are admMUe, and to windi, 
in fact, several of the leading traders of the town beloog. Seraid 
English also are on the committee. It was opened with a ^nd Iwfl 
a few nights ag:o, which the Grand Duke and all the ducal famfly 
honoured with their presence. Every tbintr ha?? hitherto been done ?n 
the best possible style ; and the new est:\l)!islimciu cuntains, amon^: its 
numertius conveniences, /iant/.'><^7/i(? rcadnKj rooms, (ihnndantly snj^plied 
with all the leading papers of Europe, of all shades of poliiics. 
Those who are acquainted with Italy will know how to estimate the 
greatness and importance of this bold innovntm. Most nanredH 
Tuscany is ** going a-head," and pioYtn^ from daj to-day that rin m 
destined to take the lead in the regeneration of Itttly, 



eiftitair conntavoirDnrGt. 

Dear Sin, — Our publishers treat u? in much the same manner as we 
generally treat our children, promising us all kinds of pretty gifts, but 
leaving us to guess their nature, till the timcofthe Leipsic fair arrives; as 
our children have to wait till Christmas Eve, to see the realizaiiouof their 
wishes. Foreigners are generally unable to undentand home politics. 
Xhis lenuttk holds good in England^ and in Geimany also; Hivl 
the Fereigm Qmarterlfff*' in an article which it recently paUUM 
OD Ritter von Lang*s Memoirs,*' showed itieif inadequate to io 
task, and was consequently unjust. A very angry book, exposing tht 
former weakness of the Darmstadt government, if? now hnng before 
me; btit I will not say much about it, inasmuch as 1 do not tliink 
foreigners likely to judge well of the merits of works, which aflRect spe- 
cial stales of Germany, and contain constant references to thinp^ of 
which you know little or nothing; such as the peculiar bearing of our 
allodiul and paUiiuonial laws, &c. Reviews of such works as these, ait 
scarcely likely to lead to a better motual ondeittandiogbo t ii iit a H ioii^ 
or to make any very senoos unptession on the minds of fiireign fenden. 
They may anuue indeed, sometimeB, beeanse everythhir&a « 
croua side ; but the patntmg of caricatures can only avail to gKn the 
most incorrect notbns to the English reader, ud fanrt the Q e wiu V 
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miAmmk piidt. I vill tbeiefiHe \mm ^ lobject, aad talk toyim 
•boat a lilUe book which bat r t c w Kl y appemd, and created a mat 
cffeat m lli own peeoliar line, as well as puzzled the brains of ail its 
readers sadly. It is entitled, " Maria Sehwddler die Bernstain Bmm," 
(The Witch of Bemsteia), Seidom, perhaps, has a vn^k been writlniy 
which is more awftilfy impressive than thh simple 5torv. Its perusal 
leares a strange awe in the soul, which may best be compared to the 
feeling which comes over us, in an old deserted mansion supposed to 
be haunted. We feel a strange fear, which can scarcely be called a 
fear, but rather an apprehensioa oi the marvellous ; and scarcely dare 
to gaza bokiad as, laiC lometkiag onaanhlj should be thaia fomA 
«D«afmg, Thia story lica during tba period of tba Thirty Yean^ 
War," in tka begianine of the ]6tk caatary, and is at onea aoal 
Mnaikabia in a psyahfSogical point of viaw, and highly interestiag 
as a tale. It is most valuable, bowarer, as an udnional doQo» 
ment in the annals of rlemonolojrv, and it certamly seems to tbrofp 
the most remarkable lig:ht on this subject. The editor of the work, 
Pfarrer ( Vicar) Meinliold, who was formerly vicar of Coserow, on the 
island Uscdoni, asserts that the manuscript of this book was found by 
him in the church at Melenihin, in Usedom, in the haudwiiling of the 
viear, Abrahaai Schweidler, fiither of this Maria, of whom tbe story 
tnalsr-uid tint, in aa inooasplata or rathar dtSmAvB slale» withavt 
bagnsning or anding. 

The book is written in tbe style of the old chroniclaB : aad no traces 
of modern iaiarpolations or of changes in the phraseology employad 
can be discovered in it. The author, whoever he may be, avows that he 
has thrown real tacts into a factitious form, and here and there brought 
dates nearer together j but the whole work bears an aspect oP truth, 
that speaks oiuch in favour of its autiienticity ; so that, on tlie whole, 
it is extremely difHcull to make up one's miud, whether the narrdltve 
be real or im«iginary. If enturely a work of &ncy, then will Gee- 
May's l i tw ataia have saiaed the ■acission of aaM»t taleatad aofaHity. 
•ad tba wwk will sttU be imj iataiasting, Ibough oaitatnly not so 
ainch so astf fooaded on faot 

There is one circonslanee wliich seena to favour this bttec bypg 
thesis, and which affords a proof at the same time, of our searching 
German pedantry, of which, however, we are rather proud than 
ashamed. The lithog^raphed title-pajre of the work, wliicli represents 
the heroine and her husband as depicted in the church at Mellen, bears 
the date of August the 30th, 1630. But it has been discovered 
that the costume in which they are habited (the armour, and the bo» 
•■ied ** misarioDfd (grace) dagger,'') belong to a madi earlier dala 
thaa «be fiiat half of tbe 17tb cenlafy. On tba olber bandy tba 

isqpsbaig Univarsal Gazette " has assaredai WMiaelmly, speaks 
lag on its own authority, that all the ciicuaMtances connected with the 
psadaction and publication of the work are perfectly well known to it. 
Others again assure r?s, that the work was only published in conse- 
qtuwca qL the boug of PruasiaJa haiuag.azpce«sfid a. spaaiaL desire tasaa 
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it ; he baviog read tome fragmiitt bf tlt wbidi appearad in Knapp** 
Chrisloterpe/' a German religious Annual. 

I mast now lead jqvl from this supernatttial region to a more well 
known territory ,-~to a novel, indeed,of Countess Hahn-Hahn'e, which 

I have already allndcd to in a former letter, and which has met with 
great success. Have we leanit from the French, or they from us, 
to carry stories of domestic hfe through several novels? I know 
not. But, sLiddenly, the thing is done simultaneously in Frauce 
and Gerniarjy ; in England, you had, I tliink, this kmd of thing 
many years ago.* George Sand, not content with all but num- 
berlett folumet of ** Consuelo," hat jutt favouted ut with a aequd, 
entitled ** Let Comtet de Rodolatadt/' And tbit new novd of the 
Counteas*8 it a sequel to her former " Sigismund Forster/' being 
the narrative of the life and loves of his younger brother CeciU 
Our authoress gives herself no little trouble, to interest us for her 
hero, whom she introduces to us, at the early age of ten years, 
following his fortunes most conscientiously up to his appointment 
of minister at Rome, wlilch he has just become at tlie end o( tlie 
book,^ — but she does not succeed in winning our suffrages for this 
Cecil. He is of plebeian, that is, not noble origin (biirgerlicher 
Oeburt.) Amlntioa iaducei him to leave the sphere which dr* 
cumatances had made hk own^ and throw himself heart and ao^ 
uto the cause of diplomacy in which he distinguiabea hinii^» 
There is nothing very interesting in this desire fbrdistinction and social 
rank ; besides, CecU destroys the happiness, nay the life, of a young 
and very hiteresting girl, the daug-hter of the mnn who holds an office 
wliich immediately controls his own in the diplomatic world. This girl 
he attracts, using her, unintentionally it is true, as a stcppiui^-sione to 
iiis wislies, Ltii not loving her witli true affection; aiul attcrwaids he 
grows cold towards her, and no ihey part. Hts second faocy is for the 
lister of Count Ignatius von Adlerkron, one of the principal characters 
in the former novel, who brings about its denouement, he having killed 
Sigismund Forster, the hero of that work, in a duel. This very cir- 
cumstance leads to the acquaintance of Cecil with the Countess 
Renata. This lady is fiist introduced lo us as the wife of a sick and 
all but idiotic young man, who was married to Ijer in her earliest 
youth. Beautifully depicted is the relation of Renata to this hapless hus- 
band, of whom she is, in truth, tlic nurse, and not the consort. Here 
Countess Hahn-Hahn has admnably painted those " ariitocraUc vir- 
tues," — those noble qualities which are more naturaily the propcity 
of the higher classes than of otliers, because of others they are rarely 
demanded ; such, for instance, as the free sacrifice of a young, bloooung 
ezlMence to conjugal duty* Renata first feels love ior an Hungariaa 
noble, who loves her ardently ; and that deep knowledge of the human 
heart, which characterizes all Countess Hahn-hahn's writings, displays 
itself in her narratmn of this secret pasaioo»— a passwn tbat» spfingin^ 

• Note qf the Tratulaior.'-knd still have : witness rs. Trollope*t ** WUkm 
Baittibj/' <'Adfntiirwal Qiibwt OwBOf with thtir (Mls«oatiMttsas» *e. 
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to life under the most pecnlmr circumstanees, is yet lo noble and io 
del icate, that it must command the interest of all . The Hungarian has 
made Renata's heart hit own ; the cannot conceal this from herself* 
Yet she does not waver one moment in her fidelity to the duties incum- 
bent upon her : she remembers all that is due to the family of that 
uniiappy one whose name she bears; to liis tenants, who, withont her 
aid, would be most cruelly oppressed ; and, above all, lo him, who 
needs her utmost care and attention ; and she is faithful to the name 
of wife ! So far the psychological developement of character is at once 
correct and beautiful. Renata's will eventually induces him she loves 
to consent to a match which his family hare lon^^ wished for» and unite 
himself to an Hungarian girl. Soon after this, Renata becomes a 
widow ; and now relieved from the fearful weight which bent her spirit 
down, and feeling her freedom, by degrees that desire for happineis 
and enjoyment which is natural to all beings gains dominion over her, 
and at last she loves ac^ain. All this is admirably painted. Cecil 
adores the beautiful Countess, and sues for her hand. For a long 
time she rejects him ; but his love is obstinate in its fidelity, and at last 
meets return. She becomes his affianced bride. Now, in the very 
moment in which, for the first time in her life, she feels truly happy, 
•he receives a letter from the Hungarian. He is on his way to her. 
Death has freed him also from his bonds, and he comes to claim her 
as his. But ere he yet arrives, he learns the truth ; and the issue of 
this discovery is his death. The anguish which Renata feels for the 
destruction of this existence, which she, alas! herself destroyed, ren- 
ders an union with Cecil impossible to her. And thus they part, per- 
chance to meet no more. This novel is one oi tlie best written bv our 
authoress; it is admirably diM r-iti* 1 by a judicious employment of 
light and shade, and well n<la[ited, I should liiink, for translation, inas- 
much as it treats tlie pecultanUes of German social life iVom a noble 
point of view, and, at the same time, depi^ manners so clearly» as to 
be even intelligible to those English readers who must know little or 
nothing of German society. There are some peculiarities in the viewa 
of our authoress which might run counter to your opinions ; but as re- 
flections of the German" spirit of the age, or day, they m%ht, per^ 
haps, be borne with even by an English rcKler. 

A very amusing little book appeared lately, called " R indzeich- 
nungcn" — " Margin-drawings," by Advocate Dctmuld, in Hannover. 
Since 1837 this author had only published political or statistical works. 
Now, liis humour, newly refreshed, starts like a giant from his slumbers, 
and shoots forth its arrows once again. A former little book of Det- 
mold*s, which much amused the letter portion of the readin|^ public, 
was entitled, Instructions how to become a Connoisseur within the 
Space of Two Hours.*' These Margin-drawings'* form a kind of 
sequel to that former publication. Art and artists are, indeed, the 
favourite theme of Detmold's disquisitions. The chief story told in this 
latter work is called *' A difficult Undertaking ;" and treats of the re- 
storation of a plaster cast of the Medicean Venus, which has become 
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n^essary, in a little town^ that would fain be tbougbt a big one. lUt 
extremely simple matter is treated with the most deligbtful humour, 
and good-natured but inexhaustible irony, and brought before us in. 
all its details with a tact which is truly wonderful. The consultatioM 
of the notabilities of the town on tliis subject are given at full length. 
All the ever-doubting, mucli talking, never-acting government Beam- 
ten (bureaucratic state o^Bcer8,) all the eesthetic professors, bigoted 
priests, and other ttaadud pertooages, which inhamt little towne oow- 
a*days, are brought before its here ; and a delightful fiimily resemhlanfltt 
k given to them all, which is aided by a humonms measure taken bf 
our author to avoid the im(>utatton of personalities^ and which consists 
ID the conlerriog of the same generic appellation on all the individuals 
introduced, only distinguishing them from one another by prefixing a 
different letter of tlie alphabet to each character's name. Thus he lias 
called all tliese persons Meyer, (as you might, Smith,) and then runs 
through the iilpliabet, uiih many variations of Meyer, Benieyer, Ce- 
meyei, &c. &c. After this tale comes a legend "Of the Tomcat which 
cats little Mice," whieh legend is not so innocent as A difficult Under* 
faking, '* and beam on the political erents of the dav. 

Ci-devant Toung Germany gets farther and larth^ away from 
politics every day : Mundt gites his literary lectures in Berlin, which 
are well attended ; Hoffmann von Fallerslebcn has just published 
*' German Sonj^s, from the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries," which 
are true relics of that penod, and have a peculiar charm ; Julius Mosen 
has written a new tra^^edy, ** Duke Bernhard the Great," which has 
been playccl willi much success in Oldenburg^. Vpon the wliole, how- 
ever, draiuaUc liLeralure seems in a bad way in the Nof Lh of Germany. 
R ecou r se has even been had to novels, which are dramatized, and put 
qpon thestase as in Paris, where Lbs Myst^res de Paris'* are wm 
attracting afl playgoers. Frau von Birch-Pfeyfer, a clever woaoan, 
travels ahont in all directions, to superintend the bringing ont of her 
two last nlajs, taken from Sternberg s Diana ** and Frau von Paal« 
20w*8 " Thomas Tliyrnau." I would rather attract you to Southern 
Germany to-day, and go with you at once to Vienna. And here I 
must premise, that the Austrian has a great advantage over us, inas- 
niucli us tears and smiles are with him very near neighbours; and this 
gives a peculiar freshness of tiiought to all his productions, which oars 
are too often in want of. Besides this poetical advantage, the Viennese 
diamatista have a snfastantial one in their admirable theatre* No dr^ 
matic company in Germany can stand a comparison with that of tba 
Barg ; and thence are Austrian writers enabled to calculate dramatic 
efiect better ^an we possibly can do, 

Grillparzer (author of "Tlie Ancestress,** " Sappho," "The Dream 
a Life," &c. <fec.) is still silent; though it is reported that his writing 
cabhiet holds hidden treasures. The fragment of his drama ** Libussa, 
uliicli appeared three years ago at the Burg Theatre, in Vienna, for a 
chanty, when it was received with enthusiastic applause, and which 
ha» since heea published in an Album, suU imams incomplete, and 
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itnds like the magnificent range of eofaimos of a lialf built temple. 
But tbough Grillpaner is silent, and an Hangarian poet, Karl Beck, 
saysof him, '* He sleeps, tbe cloiadsof night he roils before him/' Austria's 
young poets still feel the sunbeams of his genius through these chmds^ 
and hope for the return of full sunshine — that sunshine which gave them 
poetic life. To him they turn as to a new Mecca. All that he feels, 
^ey feel in him ; for they are all his children : and as clnldren did 
they greet him kitely on his 53rd birLliday. In the Concordia (a society 
tbe members of winch uie poets, painters, and musicians) they Hocked 
around him in delight, and laid their spirit's liomage at his feet. With 
•xtmcis Dram his own works they greeted and celebrated 1^, and 
GriUparxer was acknowledged as the noblest genins of his land. The 
Slate too appears to have recognised his merits, and has shown its 
pieciatton of them most dearly, by allowing free egress to bis works to 
the world without; never akering or modifying a single word in play 
or poem. Never have the wings of Iiis genios been cbpped. May he 
soon again employ them ! 

Halm, whom an absurd calumny has essayed to deprive of his poetic 
fame (he was said nut to be the author of the tra^^edies published 
under his name) — Halm has recently given us a new uagedy, entitled, 

Sampiero," intended to embody and illustrate the high principle of 
patriotism whteh sacrifices all things to itsdf. Unfortunately he has 
only produced a caricature. The patriotism of his hero Sampiero is not 
of a noble order ; it seems almost roadnesi, or rather an *' id6e fiie/' 
The chief female character is somewhat overdrawn, and our interest in 
the hero is ti\kon away in one of the first scenes, wlien Vnnina tells him 
that his patriotism only sprang to life in a dungeon, and he there- 
fore only acts for tlie sake of vengeance. This he himself all but 
confes&cs ; as he ouns that the mourning cries of his people first 
reached liis lieart wiihiu that dungeon, iiad so excited iiis ardent 
hatred of the tyranny which oppressed them. Solitude may bring 
much from the depths of the soul s but it seems more natural that the 
desire to save one's fellow-citisens from tbe tyrant who assails them, 
should spring from actual communion with tbe sufierers. Thistiagedy 
as the first of Halm's productions which lias been written iu prose; and 
of course, this circumstance is not favourable to it. In a species of 
vision tlie hero sees and describes Napoleon as tlie avcrtg'er of Corsica, 
who humbles all the states of Europe in return for Corsica's degrada- 
tion. This is thought fantastic, and unnatural. Another fault of the 
piece is, that two individuals, Sampiero, and the nubie Vanina, are 
made, as it were, the bearers of all the interests involved ; and cany 
on with their love aod hatred a species of endless duet throughout the 
play, whilst the fioe of an entire nation is imagined to be at stake, and 
tbe conduct of the plot necessarily leads us through several countries. 
To employ a musical illustration, the other cmracters introduced, 
instead of being treated after the fashion of a fugue, as they should be, 
all combining in one complicated and harmonious whole, stand only like 
an obligato accompaniment with accidental runs and ornanertfSj by tbe 
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aide of the leading tlioug:lit of the piece, the which thought, of course, 
enacts the role of the chief voice. This is, unhappily, a fault uincli all 
of our niudern dramatists are more or less hahle lo be charged wiUi. 

The foolish habit of letting some listener overhear the consultatioM 
for the most awful eons]^iracies, has been uopardooably indulged to 
Iiere. A friend of Sampiero's standing in the midst of die council 
chamber, is allowed to listen quite undisturbedly to all the offers made 
for the betrayal of Genoa to her Ibet. Immediately after the first 
representation, the fate of the piece was decided. He who would 
coinpijfe the extent of the failure, however, by the number of rei)ic- 
seutations of the piece, would go very much astrav, as it is slill given 
about twice in every weeic. Every Viennese must see the piece, at 
least, to convince hiniself whether *' Halm's tragedy can be so bad 
after all." It was adaiirably performed. All the former works of thit 
author have been published by Ceroid in Vienna. Thb play will pro- 
bably soon be added to the series. 

Bauernfeld, the clever comedy writer, la the next on my list of 
notabilities for to-day. His last piece, first performed in June, 1842, 
is entitled, ** Industrie und Herz,*' (Commerce and Inclination^. It 
will be published almost immeflintely by Mausberger in Virnnn. 
Bauernfeld treats of the most serious pioblcnT^ of social life, under tlie 
mask of brilliant dialogue and good si ii^e etiect, and he is tlieretore 
sure to please all thinkers. His last work, jusl alluded to, aiibrdi the 
most striking proof of lliis facuUv. 

Prince Fr, S- — -g. — In the Annuals, (for instance, in the Irb for 
1844) and in the Wiener Mode Zeitun?,"* we often meet with UtUe 
biographic sketches, ^^genre paintings," ''episodes,'* by an author 
evidenily conversant with tlie world and the human heart, which are 
written ro a very pk|uaDta style, and painted with great accuracy and 
drastic power. They generally bear the following signature, ** from 
the papers of a discarded foot soldier *'('*aus den Papierene eines verab- 
schiedetenl^nzenknechtes**); and no one doubts that these productions 

issue from the pen of the talented and original Prince S ^. We 

find him now by the soldiers* watch fire, now warring with the valiant 
Bedouin, now on the contrabandista's path, now on the lofty Al{>s 
chasing the chamois through mountain witdemcsses: then agam 
we see him as orator at the meeting of the Hungarian states, as 
student by the midnight lamp, as lover in his mistress's boudoir : a 
'singular mixture of bon Juanism, with Ritter Toggenburg-fidelity ! 
(Who knows not Schiller's ballad of that name?) Thus do we find 
him every where, and every where he seems in his due place. A 
romantic adventurer, not able to endure the ennui of every-day life, 
and therefore seeking ceaseless danger and conflict, and yet ao 
aristocrat both by inclination and habit; an enthusiast too, and even 
a sentimentah^t at times; and yet, despite all this, from sad experience, 

* The Viennese Journal of Fathions, dtipits Hi tf0e» peiha^ the fint Ittamiy 
Ufgu of Avkritw— 2V«Misl«r'« iVMt. 
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one who thinks most lightly of his fellow creature's worth; what a 
ttrange whole does this form I We cannot help thinking of a tender 
tip^r, when we examine such a character. You will easily believe, from 

what I }Tave told you, thnt all his sketches, taken from such very 
differi lit scenes as they are, are equally grapiiic, vivid, and true. 

B» tiy Paoli.— The last volume of poems of this tirst of German 
Poetesit^s is en til led, ** Nach dem Gewitter," (After the Tempest). The 
poetry oi her conceptions is exquisite ; most sweet is the melody oi her 
▼ene, and nothings remains to be wished but a wider range of poetic 
tnbjeels. The music sad or joyous of the heart forms the somewhat 
monotonous, but roost harmonious theme of all her lyric strains* 

Preiherr TOO Feuchtersleben, a well known critic and essthetic writer, 
has written poeros explanatory of the very talented outlines of Moritz 
V. Schwind. The little book in wh'wh these appear is called '* The Out- 
line Annual," (" Almanach dor Hadierungen"). Smoking, drinking, 
and living, are brought beiorc us in poetic, phantastically dithyrambic, 
aud. erotic pictures. The work is alioirPther very valuable, 

Franz Stelzhammer, the Burus oi Upptr Austria, is a great poet in 
his own peculiar line, but he writei la a very restricted dialect, which h 
hard.of understanding, even lor the Austritint» I name him here prin- 
cipally because you may hear Aostrians so often compare him with 
your own lowborn poet. 

Anastasios Oriin, (Count Auersperg) has seized the pen again lately, 
and written a poetic tale, wliicli bears the strange title of" Nibelungs* 
in Frock Conts" (** Niebelungen in Frack"). It mtroducesus, however, 
to perfectly niodern views and fceling^s, despite ibis title, which it 
evidently only owes to the fact of the amlior's having employed the 
metre of the " Niebelungeniied. " Tlie subject or groundwork of the 
poem is the passion of a little German prince for music ; and being 
at once absurd and solemn, tragical and funny, it may in sooth be 
called the poetry of whimwhams. The chief idea illustrated is, that 
a simple but naturally noble mind may attain to its Maker, even by 
means of a " hobby-horse." 

Lenau has published nothing since his " Alb'^^^pnses,*' save new 
editions of his former works, and n few isolated short poems. 

Before we leave the subject of Austrian poets for to-day, I must also 
mention the poems of Franz von Schober, published by Brockhaiis in 
Leipsic. They are really very remarkable, original, and poetical, and 
deserve to be read. The feelingr beautjf of the thoughts expressed, 
and melody of the language employed in these songs, induced the 
celebrated composer, Schubert, to adapt a number of them to music. 
Classic in their forms and most original in their bearings are Schober's 
sonnets. In fine, be u a poet. 

A few words more about some recent novel^^ and I have done. 
"From the Bohemian Forest," (a range of moiuit.iins so called,) 
" Aus dem Bohmer-Walde," is the title of a Volksroman," or tale 

• 7*f*e«ffalfr'« iisr«.«— Heroes of sodest Oerasay. 
▼OL. III. — ^NO. II. X X 
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depicting the people's life, written by a young noireltst called Ranke« 
who displays the most extnordioary talent in the description of our 

labouring classes* joys and sorrows, and has a poet's eye for the 
beauties of nature at the same time. Eiabora in Leipsic is bis 

publisher. 

A liaps more pot ticnlly distinguislied npvelist is Adalbert Stifter, 
who ajipears, however, unable to remain within the bouiidaries of his 
true powers ; be is still constantly attempting what lies beyond hin. 
His deeeriptions of scenery are niMteriy in the extreme; he was 
formerly a landt«»ipe painter, and has only recently exchanged the 
gay colours of the pallet for the black tok which he now employs. 
And he does still paint indeed ; his charming tale in the **lris*' for 1842 
was thus an absolute apotheosis of forest scenery. He knows, too, bow 
to give an indescribable charm to the n:ur;ition of the mn^t simple 
events, as for instance, in his tnle "The Old Seal/' to the parting of a 
fallier and son. The most commonplace circumstance becomex a 
talisman in his hands, that draws tears to our eyes ; and despite ail 
their beauty, his stories fill us wah an indescribable feeling of sorrow : 
in fine tliey are fair flowers, eagarlanded in wreaths of cypress 
branches. The more painful, therefore^ are those passages which occa- 
sionally betray an unaue straining beyond our author's natural powers. 
He has not yet written any long novel. 

Well, now we are both pretty well tired out, are we not ? I could 
talk to you of my dear Anstrians for some little time yet : and I will 
4o so on a future occasion ; t. e. provided I am not prevented by all 
{he Berlin " Gelieitnnissen," "Secrets,"* ihe publication of which throe 
or four authors liave announced to us. Oh! may the mountain not 
bring forth a mouse 1 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



FRANCE. 

Paris.— Since the commencement of the present vear, a (iennan perio- 
dical, entlded •* VorwiirU/' (forwards,) ispubhshcd, edited by ii. iiornstein. 
It is an inexpensive journal, not larger in size than the " Ghamari/' appears 
twice a week, and as its second title, *' Paris Signals of Arts, Sciences, Theatre!!, 
Music, and Social Life," indicates, will exclude the politics of the day. To 
judge from the numbers we have seen, it will be edited in the spirit of the 
more moderate Reformers in Germany. 

* Our fair correspondent alludes to the works promued for the period of the 
I^ei^isic Fair, of which nhe spoke St the b^innhig of tlus letter* Shift hut BOC mm 
hinted what wouders we sre to ezp^t. 
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After a long interval, the 10th and laat part of Bumouf** edition of the 

text of the '* Vendidad," has been publisbed. It i"^ a Hlho^raphed facsi- 
roiie of ihe MS. in tlie Roya! I^ibrary of this, the principal work of Zoroaaler 
which has reached our Umeis, and foruiti a iulio volume of about 550 pages. 
It is undaralood that the ** Impriraerio Ro3rala " baa ordered Zend tjpe to bo 
cut, ao Uiat in future there will he no necessity for resorting to tiaa oxpoi* 
aive mode of litho^^raphy. An edition of 100 copica oolj of tbe tbovo work 
was printed, and all have been disposed of. 

Oiie of the last numbers of the "Joomal of tbe Asiatic Society of Paris*' 
contains the first two letters of Botta» rdativeto biadieeovwieB near Ninewb, 
with drawings and copies of inscriptions on 21 lar<;e plates. Other letters^ 
with similar illustrations, are expected. T*[)on the wliole, this journal has 
greatif improved within the last few years, and has given valuable papers and 
docneBta wbtdi ontitlo it to a plaoe In tbe library of every oriental schobur. 

Staniabw Jnlieii Utelf received a work from China, under very singular 
circumstances. Havini: completed his translation of " Lao-tso,'* he wished 
to translate also tlu' works of the fhinesse ]>hilocopher. TshoangtiJO, for which 
purpose, however, it was necessary lu posscii:! liie large Commentary, printed 
m the Imperial printing offiee at Peking* He appUra to Mr. Thorn, wbo, at 
tbat time, waa with the Englieb exiMdition on the east coast of China. 
The latter in vain tried to procure ^ copy of the work ; but diirin ^f the stay 
of the army near Nanking, he made the acquaintance of a learned Chinese, 
named Yen, the director of the provincial saltworks, to whom he meiiUuued 
biedeeira. Tbe niandarininfornied him that tbe only copy he had ever eeen 
was in the Imperial Library, and consequently not for sale. Thorn requested 
him to try and procure it at any price, which the Chinese promised, and 
brought hxm, after the lapse of a month, 230 small volumes, which he in- 
formed bim wia tbe Commentary be waa in aearcb of. Tbom, however, was 
rather anrpriaed at tbe price aiked, mr. 320 ouncea of ailYer ; for not being 
able to purchase the copy, the mandarin had engaged 100 pers'ons to tran- 
scribe the work; and added, that if the price appeared too high, he begged 
Mr. Thorn to send it to the European, as a present from one savant to the 
other, and to reqneat a copy of bie worka in retom. Tbom eent the work 
and reported the circumstances, and Jnlien immediately paid the money, and 
sent a copy of his vi-orks to the director of saltworks, whose behnviour 
fTive^ }}9 n more exalted idea of Ghmeae civiiisation than we have hitherto 
ealerUiiued. 

A work entitled "Fragmeos du Mababarata,'* has just appeared; it 
contain translations, by Th. Pavie, of parts of the frreat Indian Epos, after the 
Calcutta edition. The content-* are not a connected story, but sing^le episodes 
from different parts of the work. :Some time since there was a report that 
a society of Inoianists, at Berlin, had formed itself to divide amongst its mem- 
bera the whole of the " Mahabarata " for translation. Tbe execution of thia 
plan was indeed worthy of the school of Bopp. The work containa 100»000 
double verses, too serious an unflcrtnking for a single translator. 

Tbe Austhan orientalist. Major iroyer, hasiust completed his English 
tmrnMon of the DnhiaUnr in 3 vola. lliia ia a biatory of religion, 
wriLien two centuries ago, at Delhi, and givea many new data of sects of 
wliich litLlf Iki^ been hitherto known. The translation of "Abnlfeda's Geo- 
gra])hy," by Rcin;md, is also near its pubhcaiion. The first volume, ac- 
companied with maps and commentaries, is printed. The text printed by 
the Aiitttie Society has been the original from which this translation haa 
been prspsnd* 

A new edition was commenced a short time ago of the " Pin tnrche Fran- 
9aia»'' published by Laoglois and Leclerc. Biographies of Badly, Barnave, 
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Ltftyette, Verginaud. Carnot, Hoche, Paul Loom Courier, and other cde* 
brated Frenchmen lately deceased, have been added. The artislical part, 
too, has undergone considerable improvements; the ^renter number <rf 
portnuts are, or will be, re>€ngraved ; and Horace Veroet, Ingres I>elacroil» 
Scheffer, Meimonier.and other celebrated artiate haw been engaged toasaiat 
in the undertaking. For tile next livraison, Paulin-Paris is announced to 
have writteo the biogiuphy of Chlodwig, and M. Gnisot that of St. Gregoiy 
of Tours. 

Historical literature has been lately enridied by addiuons of consequence. 
Sitmondi't " Hiatoire dee F^n^te" will be eontinucd by a M. Amcd^ 

R^n^ to the firat> Revolution. Specimens which have been published in the 

** (Mmtititutionnel," evince a preat prejudice in favour of Voltaire, whose rehi- 



of the period of Louis Xl. and Charles le Tto^raire. If we beliere the 
"Journal des Debats/' Michelet has not only excdled the author of **Qnentiii 

Durwart! " in historic truth and erudition, but equalled him in picturesque 
description of the manners of the times, — an advantage which his historj'has 
over Barante's " Histoires des Dues de Bourgogne. A work of a more 
severe manner, and with lees admixture of imaginative talents, is Martin's 
''History of France," of which the 10th and 1 1th volumes are published, 
embracing the penf>{] from 1 559 to 1598, or the rcipnB of Francois II., Charles 
IX.. am! after the iriierreguum and civil war, the first years of Henri IV., as 
fut as the Edict of Nantes. The literature of the liuie is in this work pro- 
perly eetimated in reference to political evente, and Bodin, Montaigne, 
otephan Pasquier, Sec, are noticea at length. 

An ecclesiastical history forms part of the " Biblioth^que Catholique,** 
entitled Les Pastes de la France but historic truth is too <^ten sacrificed 
to the desire of edii'ying. 

M. Lehneron'e ** Hiatoire des Institutions Larolingiennee»" forms, as it 
were, the continuation of his former work, ** Les Lutttutions Merovingi- 
ennes.** 

Modern hisitory has also its historiographers, bat almost without exception 
of a republican character. Sarrans and Cahet have written an account of 
the Revolution of July with evident hatred of the reigning dynasty, and 
Blanc iB the tribune of the people, whoee itttunectione in l^fons and Ftaris 
he has followed witli threat zeal. 

Of Didot'a " Bibhotheca Grseca," two new volumes have just appeared; 
'* Euripides." with a revised text and translation, by Fix ; and the Snd vo- 
lume of Diodorus Siculus,'* with the fragments of Angelo Maine, revised 
text by Dindorf, nnd n l atin tnmslation by C. Miiller. 

A new volume has iipi pared of the large work on the Benedictines of 
St. Maur," (Histoire Litieraire de la France), continued by the Academy of 
InscripCions and Bellcs*lettres. The first 13 volumes, published betwisen 
1733 and 1763, embrace theliterary hiatory of Fhmce to the middle of the 1 2th 
century. Then for '25 years nothin^f more was ]nib!i'?hed, till in \*^f)7 M. dc 
Champagny made the continuation his cart*, aii.l induced the Institute to 
elect a CumuiiUee ul Edit«>rs to t»uperinien(i the work. The volumes 13, 14, 
15, which appeared in 1814, 18 17» and 1820, completed the 12th century. 
The i6th and 4 following volumes are devoted to the state of science in tbe 
l.Uh century; and the la^t \(>ln!np contains, besides arcoiints of a large 
number of troubadours, extensive notices of the works of the four principal 
French poets of that day, — Jean Bodel d'Arras, Adam de ]a Haiie, A<lenefi, 
and Rutebeuf,— who each in their peculiar walk may be considered rnireeeo- 
tativea of the different daeses of poetry cultivated m their tine. The Bdn 
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torial Curnmittee has lately been entirely changed, and ai preMnt COnutUol 
Felix Lai irt, J. V, Le Clerc, P. Paris, and Fauriel. 

'Yhe Archseologicai Commisiiion has just pul>li«»hed a new volume of iu 
iiutructicmi. It coatiits of the iirat of a Meries of ToliiniM to be pubtiahed 
under the tiile of letmoffrapkie Ckr^itiuu,'* in which rqnvaentations of 
sacred subjects, in pictures, sculpture, &r , nre to be givet , chronologically 
arranged, with explanation of the symi/olti, indications of the style, ana 
other useful matter. The present fonas a handsome 4to volume, illustrated 
■with many hundred wood-eota, and bean the strange title of *' Uistoire 
de Dieu." To form some idea of tlie extent to which this work may be 
carrieil, it la only necessary to give from the preface the catalogue of 
subiecu to be treated. The Iconography oi Uud, (now published>~the Angela 
— -the Devil — the Seven Days of the Creation, so often represented in Chorchea 

the Oeation and Fall of Man-*aad the Archa I >:4 cal History of Death* 
-und the Dances of Death ; — then are to follow the Agricultural Labours and 
Handicraft Arts— Virtues and Vices — the History of tlie Patriarchs, kludges. 
Prophets, aud Kings of Juiiaii- the History of the Life of (Jhrul, and of 
the Virfnn— of the Apostlea, Martyrs, and the Saints. The work will 
conclude with representationa from the Apocalypse. 

Havuk The fiinnicipal corporation have determine^] to open a fiib^crip- 
tiou fur erecuiig a tnonuiuent to Casimir Deluvigae, in one of the squares of 
this his native town. 

GERMANY. 

HrniLiN. — Four Professors of the University, Hotlio, Vaike, and F. and A. 
Benary, all followers of 11 eg el, but moderate rather than extreme in tlieir 
adhefeoce to hia achool, announced their intontion a short time aincatocom- 
meoce with the new year a literary periodicals but it appears that die neeea- 
sary periniKsion was not forlhcominff, no nnrnhfr has yet been piiblislier?. 
Anotiier periodical, aliio announced some months ago, has actually made its 
appearance, and promises to be kept up with spirit. It is devoted to liisto- 
rical science, and will be conducted by the brothers Jacob and Wilhelm 
(rriinm, A. Boeckh, Leo))old FLinke, Pertz, and others, names that O^Or a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the papers. 

in the Berlin iSpientific Institution C Wissenschafiiicher V erein ") lately 
inalituted by Ranmer and others. Dr. Dehn haa commenced the aeadona 
with lectures on music ; and Dr. Alfred Reumont, attached to the foreign mi- 
niater's office, will read a course of lectures on Italian literature. 

In our University the interest taken in tlie ])hilosophical opposition of 
Schelling and Paulus has been huperi>eded by tlieir law suit, i'he former 
haa loat nia ease both here and at Darmstadt. Jacob Grimm haa returned, 
and is lecturing. Huber, tfa« professor of modem languages, called to thia 
place frnrn Marburg, has commenced kctureOj but aeemingly witbout meeting 
with much encouragement. 

Cornelius does not appear to prosper in our town ; he haa not yet painted 
a aiogle freaco, and only one painting in oil, representing Christ in purgatory, 
that has displeased every one that has seen it. He is spending the winter in 
Italy. The cartoons of his frc-ro paintings in Munich he has presented to 
the king, who in return is bmiding him a dwelling-house. 

The Counteaa Hahn-Hahn ia at preaent travelling in Egypt. She had left 
Vienna ill August last, paaaed September at CoDstantiaople, and travelled by 
way of Rhodes and Cyprus to Beyrout, and devoted a ?nonth to Falp^tin*-, tlie 
coast of Syria and DamaKCUe. She arrived at Jerusalem, JNoveriiber I, and 
after staying a short time changed her iiurse for a camel, and arrived at Cairo, 
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December 1. It tm(ler<?too(i that she will spend two months in "f\|rrp^ 
and return to Germany in May, to publish the results of her wanderings. 

By order of the kin^ there are to be two editkms of the works of Frederick 
the Grettf now prepenng for publication by commission. One, a splendid 
edition in erery sencre of the word, will be reserved for the disponlol bit 
Majesty, while a small edition in 8vo. will be sold to the public. 

A letter lately received from Berlin announces the preuaration by Arthur 
Miiller of a ooUocted oditum of the works of Beron Gaooy. Among his n- 
iDiins wiU bo foand a new volome of poems, two toIiudcs of novels, a ool* 
lection of humornns essays, and the rc«^T:lts of hie second Itrili^in journey 
Miiller 13 said to be well adapted to edit tlie works of his? friends, beiticr yo^. 
•eased of that industry and sound discrimination so necessary to an arranger 
ol poidiamoiii writiiui. 

An editioo also of Clemens Brentano's works is said to be preparing by hie 
fister, Bettina von Arnim, the first volumes of which are to contain his corres- 
pondence. As faithfulness is not exactly Frau von Arnim's forte, it were to 
be wished that the editorship were placed in other hands — Grimm's, for ex- 
ample, wbo, ai his friend of many yonra afeaadiog, appears peeidiarlf fitted for 
that work. 

Lbipsio. — Much attention ha*? lately been paid, both in this country and 
also particularly in Wirteinberg, to the formation of sodeties for publishing 
popular and inetmctiTe woikt at a cheap price, and theeilablidimeot of tea£ 

ing libraries in every parish for the gratuitone use of the ])eople. 

In lyrical poetry the latest publicationf? nf note are Gedlitz' ** Waldfraulein,** 
and Ana8tas'.n«i (iriin's "Nibelunf^en im 1 rack." 'ITie political poets seem to 
be resting on their laurels, and they appear as a separate and distinct pheno- 
menon in modern literary history. Marggraf hae publiahed a well edected 
anthology of this political poetry. Hoflmann yon Fallersleben. after travel- 
linf^ about in the south of Germany, has lately bro'ij^ht forth a sek ction of po- 
litical poetry of past centuries, and a volume of social songs of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Goescheo'e house hae commenced the publication of a new edition of 
Iffland's princi])al dramatic works, an undertaking that will no doubt be very 
Burccssful, as lllland is still one of the greatest favourites on the stage as well 
as in the library. The edition is got up in very creditable styie^ and at a 
TOIT cheap price. 

Among the new boolte just ienied, and of which time does not allow us to 

form an opinion, two are cr^^ating great interest here — Venedey'a book OB 
Ireland, and Dahlmann's History of the English Revolution. 

i*KA:>iKFOKT. — The head librarian. Dr. Bohmer, has just returned from a 
long eeientiiic joumev through Auetria, where he bee coUeeled materiide m 
Austrian libraries and record collections for the second ▼olume of bit **Fon1na 
rerum Germanicaruna,'* a work which formR a **erond sorie'i of the great na- 
tional undertaking of which Pertz publiBhed the lirsi, eimiled " iMonumenta 
rerum Germantcarum," Dr. E. Kiippel is spending the winter in Sicily, 
where he witncesed the last grand em|ition of Mount iEtna» of which we may 
exiH ct a scientific account from his pen. 

isTUTTGART. — A historv of philo'-^ojihy, liy Dr. Sig wart, just published by 
Cotta, deserves notice. As yet only one volume has appeared; — the author 
hae divided hie historyinto toree periods; the first eontaiQeandent philosophy 
to the Reformation* the second brings it down to Kant, and the third to the 
P r 0 s r n t day. The volume published embraces the first and part of the second 
period. 

GoTTiNGEN. — This universitv is by degrees sinking down to a mere 
country university. The official lists published contain 6i8 students, not 
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being mdve tliaii •boot one ihird Um nonber tlitt tlM G«orgiA Avgaili ohm 

harboured. 

Among the works lately publisher!, the most remarkable are by Profe«'sor 
AhroUy De Dialecto Dorica," forming the second volume of his work on 
the diikda of the Greek language ; Mii'fl Beeaya on the Poaeyiem in the 
Engliah Chitreb* and a work by Dr. Wappiias on the ilei)ublics of Sonth 
America, in a geof^pblcal and Btntistlcal point of yiew. Toe fint and ]Mi 
of these publicatiooa have been very highly apokeo of. 



Rome. — A distingniBbed Polish artist, Brzosowrid, baa completed lui 

grand historical tableau, " Vi'^it of Otho III. to the Tomb of St. Adalbertus, 
at Uueaen." It relates to an event which happened in 1025. The Emperor 
and the King of Poland, Boleslas the Valiant, are represented kneeling at 
the tomb of the Saint They are surrounded by the Benedictine nonkt ; 
and in the back-ground a group of PoUsh and German knights, with their 
equerries and pages, are given. 'I'he connoisseurs speak highly of the compo- 
aition and the execution of this painting. It is destined for one of the churches 
io the Duchy of Poeen. 

Mil an — Italian literary journals speak very highly of a translation of 
Schiller's Mary Stuart, by the Chevalier Andrea Maffei. In the feuilleton of 
the" Milan Gazette," M. Mcninl himself, a scholar uf eminence, has devoted 
three numbers to a critique on this third improved edition of the work, which 
be taforma m ia a perfect exampio of dear conoaptbn of the oiiglna]» and 
n jnat awl practioal rendering in Italian. 

Naples. — Signer Nicola Corcia, a talented savant, is cnj^rjfrpd in ptiblish- 
ing a comprehensive historical work, entitled *' Storia deile due Sicilie.'* 
The plan is to divide the work into three parts; the first to contain the most 
anciant hietory to the Ml of the Western Empire (476) ; the aeoond to 1495 1 
and the last to 1789. His merit will be the greater in proportion as he 
brings to light the more ancient history of this country, from the obscu* 
rity in which it has hitherto been enveloped. The Neapolitan historians^ 
Cepecelatxo, Ckwtanao, Collenncci, Samnionte, Giannone, Troyli, Grimaldi, 
l)e Meo, Canafa, GiannetlaKio, &c., have all only treated of single divisions of 
Neapolitan history, and we are forcibly reminded of ('icero's words, " Abest 
enim historia literia nostri" " Signor Corcin's work, of which we have seen 
the first ten fasciculi, containing 33*2 pages, commences with a CorograEa, and 
Topograila Antica ddle Due Sieile. CoontrieSy towns, and people of tha 
ramoteat anti<|iuty, be brings before the eye of bta reader, as the scenes or 
agents in various great deeds nnd circumstances. The political history 
follows that of social, civil, and scientific cultivation. The most recent 
history (as is a matter of course, with the present pohtical institutions of the 
country)— win abo in this work be omitted. Signor Corcia is a philologist 
deeply read in the classic authors of antiquity, his researches bear the mark 
of oiligent inquiry, and of sober and moderate critirinm. Foreign philologi- 
cal, arcbceological, and historico-geographical literature is by no means 
unknown to him ; Niebuhr, Ritter, Manners, Bunaen, Gerhaid, Ghanpy, 
MIcbdet, BonakBoehette, Dupins, Duthail, Flstit*Badel, KeppeU Craven, 
&c., are names often quoted : and the Ncapohtan, and indeed the whole 
Italian literature, is singularly rich in materials. The jirirtsthat have already 



veatiiia. Sabina, PMigna, of the territory of the Mamweini, of the Frentani, 
Marai,aad the Aequi ; and the tenth part commences with the Samnites, whose 
history and cosntry Will probably be enlightened by recent diicoferiea and 
reseaKhes.^ 



ITALY. 
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POLAND. 



Stoce the year luai, m which about b,oou l^oles left their country and 
diiperted all over Weatcrn Europe, Polish literature must needs be divided, 
in point of locality, into two acctiont,— the one at home, the other abroad. 
In the outset the latter waa much more I'roductive and hrilliant than the 
foriEer. Eminent men in science and hterature had, almost to a man, 
taken an active part in the Eevoiutioo, and had been obii^ed to depart mto 
eiOo aftor its ttiisaeeewfal tennhiatioii. Being thm Imraght into a direct 
oootact with western civiUzation, thar thoughts unshackled, their hopes 
buoyed up by the applause of foreij^ners who gave them hospitality, lisicritvl 
most u'illinc^ly to their jiaetical sorrows, and craved for intonnaiion, — the 
exilea found in their literary pursuitu not oolv a sokce, but also the means of 
WricQdiiig thi foreign nations, and doing tlieir dnty toirardt th«r own. Soon, 
however* a new generation arose in Pobad, — and pitidnecd an extraoidinarj 
number of men of talent and industry. A ]iraiseworthy emulation "sprang 
lip oil all sides, and a season of admirabie activity, both at home and nbroad, 
waa the result. While the Puli«h printing establishments at Leipsic, i^aris, 
and Bnutela were aending forth, almoit daily, works of gnal merit and 
utility, Warsaw, Cracow. Wilna» Lao|>ol, and Posen, strove hard not to be 
left behind in this race of literary competition This, of course, conld not 
last long; and, therefore, during the last year iliire has been a jjerceptible 



inacaaiiig with the deaeending scale of miefortone»or from the lose of many 

illustrious writers, whom deadi has lately snatched from their circle, have 

within the last twelvemonth given signs of grenter (lebiHty and exhaastion 
than their brethren at home. Still the followiriLj enumeration of Polish 
works which have appeared in 16-13 will, to a foreign reader, exhibit no lack 
of talmt and induetry. We mention only such as are el reeognised mecU 
and permanent utility. 

Philosophy. — From among a host of philosophical writers — for jihilosophy 
has become of late a favourite study of the Poles — two have attained au un> 
disputed excellence. Trentoski has published, at Posen, his long-eitpected 
work on Education, ** Chowanna," in 4 rolnmea ; and aJbo a volume on the 
Relative Position of Philosophy and the Science of Government. Hoene- 
Wronski. whom Halznc has made the hero of his novel, *' La Recherche de 
TAbsolu. " does not write himself, but his dit^ciples are indefatigable in spread- 
ing his principlee. Two woriu of that school have latdy made their ap- 
pearance in Paris : the first under the somewhat whimsical title^ *' Poland in 
Apotheosis and Apostacy, or on the Valuation and the Elimination of Na- 
tions;" the other Uoene-Wronski/' and hia participation in the develop* 
ment of knowledge. 

Ptali|jeal£eoiHNM|r.--Avgast Ciesskoeki, whose FVench work, " DuCredit," 
has procured him an European celebrity, i T iinttss publishing pamphlets on 
foreign statistic^:, finnnces, &c. His "Essay on Sir R. PeeFs Financial 
System and the Kn^^li-h Poor Law s" deserves particular mention. 

HUtory. — The 10th and last volume of Uie ** Annals of Lithuania," by 
Nwbut, has issued from the press of Wilna. Here also the following hie. 
torical works have nude their appearance: — The first volume of Michel 
Oraboski's ** Sonrres of the Annals of Poland," "Ukraine, Ancient and 
Modern," by the name author; "Memoirs to the History of Poland," by 
Lacbowics; an " Essay on Polish Arcb»ology," by Count T. (Tysxkiewica). 
At Poetn ** The State of the Gsthdiic Clergy and of that of other deeds in 
Poland, in the Middle of the 18tb Century," by Hugo KoUoQtij; ^'The 
Antiquities of Poland/' in alphabetical order; ** The Ancient Monaments of 
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the Polish Nation, Medals, &c." by Woknski. At Warsaw *'Atlcieiit 
P()lari<l, its History, Geography, and Statistics," h)'M'u hel Balin^Vi,—n serial 
piubiication. At Brussels: — -''A new, revised, mid augmented Kdtlion of 
the History of Poland from 1795," by Lelevel. At Leiusic : — **The Stream 
ol Polish Aimals/' hj K. H. (Hoffman.) 

Literature and Crtticism. — At Cracow: — "The History of Polish Lite* 
ratare/* by Michel Wiszniewski, volume the 5th ; the whole work will con- 
sist of 10 vols. At Wilna : — " Literature and Criticism," by ^L Graboski, 
volume the 4tb ; ' Literary Correspondence," in 3 vols, by ibe suuie author ; 
«'TlwCoaiikteWoritaofC.Bfodsiiuki/'9Yol^^ At Warsaw New literarf 
Studies," Dj Kraaaeski* ia S Tida. t " Ancieot PoUah Writers," from unpulK 
Usbed manuscripts, or very rare prints, by Wojcicki, volume the 1st; the 
whole in 6 vols. At Leopol : — " W ritings and Memoirs of Victor Dmo- 
choaki," an ex-sergeant in the army of Five Powers, edited by A. E. Koz- 
nian. 

Poetry and Romance. — At Wilna : — ** Anafieles, Poems from Popular 
Traditions of Lithuania,*' byKraszeski; *' Le/?ends,"bvHolowinski; " Lithua- 
nian Sketches," by J. Chodzko ; *' Memoirs of an Elf,'* in 2 vols., by John 
of Dycalp (a pseudonym); ** Ulana," a tale, by KraaMsld; "Tajkury/* a 
novel, by Graboski; ** A Dream in Podhorce," and " Two Evenings," by 
the Rev. S. Cholonieski. At Peterslnirfr : — " Frenofagius and Frenolesty,'* 
a humorous tale, by Ekonore Scblynner. At Warsaw: — "The Play of 
Passions," by Niejpowie. At ir*osen : — ** Switcziaoka," a dramatic fantasia, 
by SiamienakL At Parii BefiNre the Dawn»" a poem, by Gaszynakt. 
At Brussels :—*' Omens," a poem, by Dubieeki. 

MisrfUnnfon.s. — At Wilnn ; — "The Pilgrimage to the Holy Land," by the 
Rev. lloiovvinslti ; "Universal Ornithology," by Tyzenhaus. At Pahs : — 
"Lectures delivered by Professor Mickiewicz, in the College de France;** 
**On the Ruasian Schism," by the Rev. P. Semenenko; "The Course of 
Military Art," by J. Wysocki. At Poeen The Biatory of the Medittl 
Art in Poland," by GonsioroMki, 3 vols. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski, who is the chief of the Polish nation, and in 
whom the foture prospects of that anfortonate country eeem to be centred, 
was a personal friend of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. In 
his splendid library the latter yiosscs^cf! a bust, in bronze, of the Prince, after 
(be model of Bertolini's, sculptor at Florence ; on the basis of which his 
Royal mghness caused the following lines to be engraved, written at bis re- 
queet by Rev. G. A. Browne, Vioe-ChanceUor, Stc. &c. Cambridge. 
'* Prince — Statesman— Fstriot— each honoared name 

To thee belongs, with never-dying Fame. 

The' Tyrants, jealous of thy bright career, 

To Exile doom'd the victim of their Fear ; 

Tho' ruffian hands polluted Leaniiiig*s seat, 

And stain'd with blood Pulavy's green Retreat; 

A day shall come— oh, quickly may it rise 1 

And speed its rapid path *mid yonder skies I 

W l eu yet» once more, some brave and virtnooa band 

Shall plant nnew tho hiuiner of his Land. 

Then, Czartoryski, shall thy Country see 

Anothsr Cashnlr reme hi Thee ; 

Exultinjr Crowds shall hail thy bless'd return, 

And Aitaie ages ooaseerate thine am.*' 

The Duchess of Inverness has lately preeentod t^ia bnitof the Princn to 

Count Ladislas Zamoyaki, his nephew. 

Caynski is about to publish his biography of Copermcusj with many hi- 
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liherto unknown iaterailliig jmrticulars of bis life, whicb were receollf dieca* 
vpretl by him in Uie Library at Paris. The book is to be flari>eI-> 

hshed with the astronoiuer'u portrait, his Observatory at Frauen burg, and the 
parallactic instrument which be employed for bia observations — all executed 
Df Oletzczynski, a Polish engraver. 

A medal of Copernicus was circulating at Firit— ihe work <rf Adtn 
Salomons — representing that astrononier's bust. 

The manuscript of Copernicua's work, De Bevolutionibus Orbium Coc* 
letCioiD,'' bM recentlf oeen tliseomed by Coaflit SkonevakI, tm bit toor 
through Bohemia, at Count N<i;,titz'8 library, andpQtdiaMd li^biMlorhli 
rich aicbivM of Hialorical Recordt al deraiejew. 

IMPaOMFTU. 

Bt rm Rbt. Dm. WoaranraToir, to Oou Lach Siraif a, 

Om ike oooMten ^ Alt rem&i^ a Paper on Copemicut to ike Litermf AmocwH m ef 

tkM Friend* of Poland, 

Ir earthly empire with thy people cease. 

In one thing, Ssyrtoa, thou majest yet find peace « 

The floriou thought, ttmi in tbefr ghrniag amils 

Lives empire ever 'mid thy deep-wronged FoiMS 

And if to tliem the earth be now denied, 

Think on it, Szyrma, think with honest pride, 

That while the plineis drde roand Hie ioa. 

The race of Polish glory U unrun. 

Enthroned with Newton in the starry sphereSi 

Copernicus uufohis to listening ears 

The wondrous laws which Nature bared to him: 

And hut for him to Newton e'en were dim. 

Thus Polish glory blends with God's own might, 

And lives in regions of eternal light, 

« 

PRUSSIA. 

By the an ti MMCMM ti on of the King of Prussia, a splendid church is to be binlf 

at Fisclihausen, a small borouj^h near Pilau, to the memory of St. Adalbertus, 
who was the first apostle of Christianity in Pru&tiia, and wat» killed at that 
place by the heathen Prussians, on the 23rd of April, 997. He had under- 
taken that mitiioii at the pennasion of Boleslas the Valiant, King of Poland, 
who with a large sum of money redeemed the body of the martyr from the 
PnissianR, and caused it to he buried at Gnesen (Gniezno), where his brother 
Kadzyn^ or Gaudentius, was created the first archbishop. The estimate of 
tho cost rcqvirod for the erection of the church at Fiscfabaueen, is fixed mt 
20,000 thalers ; which sum is to be raised by means of a collection at Pro- 
tcRtant and Rom:\n ratholic rlmrrhrs in Prussia, nnd the (Irand Duchv of 
Posen. The interior of thi cdiiice, wlun finisl^ed, is to be arranged in such a 
manner as to leave one side for the Catholic and tiie other for the Protestant 
worship. 

At Cracow, 8t. Adalbertus had one of the most ancient churches COOM- 

crated to him. To him also the Pole* are indebted for the oldest monument 
of their language, in a Hymn to the N'irgin Mary, (*' Boga Kodzica,") which 
their army used to sing when going to battle. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Pbtkhsbcso. — M. de Chanikow^wbo in the years 1840 and 41 spent 

some time, by order of the Russian govpmment, in Bukksra, has lately 
published a descriptioD of that country, which it is affirmed is the completest 
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work that haa yet appeared on that subject. Added to the work, arc a dic- 
tionary of the Btikkara kngBAgo^ amap of tUc country* and a great many 
liiimratioDs. 

SIAVONtA* 

Lately, Slavonia has entered in the history of Europe as a new element, 
and one of paramoant interest, both in politics and literature. In 

Germany and France, within the last few vears, we find chairs of the 
Slavonic established at the Universities, and eminent scholars called to 
lecture upon the history, the language and the Uterature of Slavonia. The 
pren of both countriet, at may be obsenred in booksellers* cat^ogues, is 
teeming with publications on those subjects — voluminous works are printed 
and separate periodicals devoted to them. Tlierc ia nothing that concerns 
Slavonia, and the condition nf her people in ancient and modem time, on 
which a most searchmg and solicitous attention is not bestowed. And this 
Was a coantry, or rather a vast extent of lands without defined limits, which 
for many previous centuries had continued a terra incognita ; and her race, 
xvith the exception of one or two nations belonging to it, hardly worth 
noticin;^, if not alto;^etb(r (let^pisitj . Why? This we cniild easily account for. 
The matter is one fraught with deep woe, but we have no room for it on 
the present occasion. Suffice it only to say, respectin|f that much engrossing 
subject, we agree \vith Schoning, whom we find first in Germany, at the end 
of the last century, expressing himself thus emphatically on it : — " Slavonia," 
says he, " is a country of vast extent. Since the fifth century of the Christian 
era until this day, the history of her people has been interwoven with the 
annals of both Asia and Europe ; and in the actual state of political relations 
shf constitutes by far the most interesting part of the history of Northern 
Europe, Next to the Arabs, who reigned ovw an extent of lands from 
Molucca to Lisbon, there exists no other nation upon record, whose language, 
domination and settlements extended over a larger surface on the globe. 
From Ragusa on the Adriatic to the Frozen Ocean, from Kamtscbatica and 
Japan to the Oder, and even beyond that river, we everywhere meet the 
Slavonians, either in the character of mlcrs or of subjects.** * 

At the present period, when ethnology has made a great progress, and 
most distant nations, and insignificant tribes of savages, are no lonf^er 
unknown, it is almost unaccountable why so large a race as the Slavonian 
should have been so long neglected in Europe. An attenript at removing 
that ignorance in England has indeed been made by Dr. Pritchard, in his 
▼aloable *' Besearches on the Human Races," where an interesting chapter is 
devoted to the Slavonians ; but his remarks are of too general a nature— 
and from the tenor nf the book they could not be otherwise — not to have 
left much to desire in detail, which after all constitutes the most instructive 
and the most interesting portion of the subject. Out of those details we 
shall choose one in ^ticular for our Liter a ly Noftces, vis. the state of 
Polish literature, withm one or two late years. 

In the study of Slavonia in general, or Panslavonia as it is termed by 
German writers — we wish in limine to guard our readers against an niifair, 
if not an insidious, attempt of the writers of the Uussian party (for Russia 
is not without her agents, even in literature,) at identifying tne Slavonic with 
the Russian, and the desires and the prospects of the Slavonians with those 
of Russia, who, beside the secret designs she had formed on them^ is a com- 
plete stranger to them iu literature. 

* Sehoaing's *' Nordische Gcschichte.*' Ausg. by A. L. Sdilotier, 1 771 , p. 221. 
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WhAt is called the literature of Russia,— one which is occasionally 
mentioned in Knj^lish journalM,— hnd descended from the literature of ancient 
Muscovy, conjointly with that empire's poiilical power. It is in the Mui- 
covite dialect { which so much differs from the lan|;uage spoken by the 
people of Whita, Little, and Red Rnirias, — or epeakinj? after a naore mo- 
dernized geographical terminology, in the Ukraine, Podolia, Volhynia, 
Eastern Lithuania, and Austrian ualicia, (all provinces of ancient Poland,)— 
that it can hardly be understood by them. A literature written, as might be 
said, in so outlandish a dialect, though it may possess its root in eonmioo, 
M it does, i« anything but weil calculated for Ming the literature of the above 
provinces. Its books may, by some despotic measures, be forced upon their 
seminaries and schools, (and Russia often does so,) but it can never become 
popular with the people at large. Besides, this literature of the Russian em- 

B'lre is of an entirely modem date, not exceeding the period of Peter the 
reat ; who having introduced reforms in all other di'partmenta of that 
country, is also said to have piven tiie first impulse to its literature. Having 
no antiquity in its favour, and not having grown up nlong w ith the people, it 
cannot have any strong hold upon their minds. What is still worse, it is, 
like the teat of tne (kr-Jamed improvementi in Ruiaia, ftriiio&ed upon foreign 
models, chiefly French and German ; so Inoch so, that its specimens, with 
the exception of the idiom, are unconnected with the ancient Slavonic, and 
convey but a })oor idtaof the inventive powers of their writers. The IlussO- 
Greek Church, also, was lei>s favourable than even the Ilomau LathuUc to 
the developement of the mind among her followers. After her breaking off 
the spiritual link with the patriarchate of Cbnstantinople, she became in the 
hands of her temporal heads, the Czars, a mere plaything of their fancy, 
and their worldly policy, rather than a means of moral improvement, and 
Christian philanthropy, in consequence, the Slavonians of Mubcovy, ad- 
herents of that cbiircfa, had for a long time no literature whatever. Even 
other Russias (Little, White, Red,) which belonged to Poland, and bad for 
centuries formed an integral portion of that kin^doin, vere in a '^'reat mea- 
sure retarded in improvement through the intiuence of the (jreek Church. 
They possessed no learued or European polite literature ; still, owing to the 
nattiral precocity of their spirit, there was among them no lack of the tradi- 
tionar)' one, viz. popular songs, legends, fables, and the like oral lore and tradi- 
tions. As for their civilization, and the higher branches of kno\vIe(?f,'p, ihey 
derived them from the same source as Poland, until the dismemberment of 
that kingdom* Their higher cultivation, and their literature, was identical 
with the Polish ; and Poland can reckon in her literature, ancient and mo- 
dern, a number of eminent writers, natives of the " Russias ;** whereas the 
Russian literature of the empire can hardly show one distinguished writer 
from those provinces ; at least, none as ancient and celebrated as Zimorowica 
and Klonowicz, Polish-Rosstana of the l^h centnry,— and none like Kniaa* 
nin, the poet, and Naruszewica, the historian, of the last century. At the 
mresent moment, Polish litfrature possesses two popular pon-, I^j^'dnn 
Zale^ki, an Ukranian, and Oiizarowski, a \^>]!n'ninn. — l>oth in exile. In 
suite of the Czars calling themselves the " Auiocrais ot ail the Russias,'* not 
sJl the Rnsdas are theirs, and stiU less their pople. Authors cannot be con* 
quered nor created by ukases ; they must be formed, and the peofde must 
be first educated to produce them. The sway of the Czars over a threat por- 
tion of the Rus!?in8 is a usurped and physical one, and not moral. Such is it 
over Foland ; and such and no other it would be, if tiiey should succeed in 
ezleoding it over the remainder of Slavonia. 

For their literary celebrity nations do not depend so much upon their num- 
bers, as upon a happy davelopeinent of their menta) energies in particular 
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directioiM. Only a tmall number of the Slavonian ract CM bout of having 

had that enviable lot. The Southern, from their intereour«^e with the By- 
zantine (1 recks in the middle aj?es, may have borrowed much from these in 
the aru, architecture, and even legislation, — the *' Prawda Raaka»" framed 
hf the didtet ol the Rorik dynasty, asd Duahen'e '* Code of Laws" lor the 
Senrians, were no contemptible specimens of the latter ; but it was not long 
before the Russian** were in their profrre^a checked by the two centuries* rule 
of the Tatars over them, and the Servianti by the invasion of lh& Turks. 1* rom 
the general wreck nothing was, at that disastroua period, left to thefikmmieae 
in the South and in the East than the comfort of Christianity, which St. Cyril 
and St. Methodius had introduced amidst them, and their ecclesiastical lite- 
rature, to which they had also laid a foundatiun. As rpp:ar(ls the secular cha- 
racter of their literature, it never outstepped the narrow boundary of tradition 
and popular songs, until at a very modern period. For a long time thev had no 
printing eMahlish men ts ; and the first Slavonic books were printed in Poland.* 
With re^pcrt to what is prnperly termerl literature, as consisting of works of 
genius in poeiry, history, jjlulosophy, and other branches of science, upon the 
ctiltivation of which civiiued nations so much pride themselves ; and which, at 
it were, constitnte a test for distingoiabing them from harbanans, that liten- 
ture was possessed by the Bohemians and the Poles alone. It b the Bohemian 
and the Polish literature thnt ron'^tirntes the chief glory of the civilization of 
Slavonia ; coming up to the ii.uropeau standard by its superior character — 
possessing literary documents, not solely in Slavonic, but in Latin, the then 
common instmment for the rachange of ideas — it became the means of 
bringing Slavonia within the pale of European learning and intellectual dcve- 
lopement, and assimilating her with the rest of the civihaed world. In this 
case, the relation of the Bohemians and the Poles to the rest of their Slavo- 
nian kindred— nation andtribes--^was not unlike that of the Athenians, when 
in ^eir palmy days, to the populations of ancient Greece^ with their diflarent 



In order of time, the Bohemian, with her sistir literature of Moravia, pre- 
ceded the Pohsh, and they are the most ancient ; but the Polish literature is 
the moet comprehendve, and from the manj-sided culture it received, is 
widely hranching out over vast fields of literature and science. In htt, the 
Bohemians and the Poles having, for centuries, had the benefit of a govern- 
ment of their own, were alone enabled to promote a national civilization 
among them, whicit other Slavonians, groaning under the yoke of foreigners, 
eoiild not do. Unluckily for the Bohemians the cultivation of their nalioii- 
ality had rMOTed an early check on the part of Austria; Bohemia retired 
from the gcene of action, nnd her influence was lost for vSlavonia, until our 
days, when she had res^umed it. The Poles were lately menaced with a 
similar disaster on the part of Russia and ^ German powers, but having 
given a fuller developement to their nationality prior to that event, they 
firmly stood the hostile brunt. Through a free and uninterrupted cultivation 
of their nationality, during upwards of ten cetituries, the Poh'*; rereived, as it 
were, an impress upon their character which rendered it typical of the Slavo- 
nian race, and themsdm the worthy repreeentstivea of that fame face, in the 
family of European nations. Whatever the objects of that representation 
may be» whether opinions, manners, politioy literatttie» or Inramg, they, of 

* The SUvooic trsDslstion of " David's Psalms" appeared at Cracow, in 1481. 
The ** Oktoeehos of John Damascene," ikidtm^ in 1491. During the fizteeath 

century, books in the Slavonic alphabet bcpm to hr printed nt Venice and Wilna ; 
in the Czardom of Muscovy not untii 1564, wlieD a Dane, Hans, established the 
first printiitg office at Moscow. 
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all other?, arc most qualified for it. The very geograpbical position of their 
country, situated m ihe centre of all the Slavonian proWnce^, appears to have 
desttned the Polish uatiun fur tiiat ieadtox among their race. Since tite 
dumMiDbeniieiit of Muid, Shvonui k vhhoat my mtitm to raprcitpt hm 
in Europe. Rami has usurped that offieo io diplomocy wUh foreign cabinet* ; 
but it is only usnrpntion, witbotit either sympathy on the part of the Slavoni- 
ans or the peoj)le al)road. From her retarded civilization at home, she is least 
qualitied for repreisentinff Slavonia» either in literature, science, or morals. Still 
kttk ibo llt for thai bi£^ mission by the chanctor of her goTermneDt. it being 
Uie combination of a fierce Varaguo-Tatar rule, military and cruel ; while 
the national character of the Slavonians, as it was most instly described 
by the Byzantine writers, is pacidc and miki. iiussia looks to affgraodize- 
flMnt and conqueets ; tho Slavoniani wwe navor aggressire, and their go- 
vamneot has invariably bean daaaocratic, or mixed, as that exemplified in 
ancient Poland. The rrovernment nf Russia, again, is the perfection of 
despotism, and therefore unnational and anti-blavonic. It is usele^ for the 
RuHsians to boast that they are fellow-Slavonians; they possess no Slavonian 
goTemnwDt. la thair characler of aabjaeta th^ have only azduuifEed their 
ancient Varaguian and Tatar maaters, for thair Gurs and autocraU; the rula 
of the latter is but a continuance of the former, equally grinding, and for the 
age m winch it ih exercised, the more degrading to llussians. The government 
of autocrats is ao anomaly in Europe — as great an anomaiv as has beeu that 
of a Tuaariaa and a Baton Khan, in fonnw eantnriaa. It ia not with tba 
persons of aatocmta that the fault lies, hot frith the systan of amoda c y 
itself. Government based upon its principle, amidst such an increase and 
complication of the affairs of the state, is an absurdity, and such must also 
be Its workings and results. Yet to such a cruel and abject rule Russia 
wants to subject the remainder of the Slavonians, under Turkey, Aartria» and 
Pnmia. For that is her great aim : and the Russians, in their speech and 
in their writings, make no secret of it. Meanwhile, the ancient nationally 
of Siavonia, although subdued, is not dormant : by an mherent instinct of 
adf*defence, at avery atep it oppoaea Hoa^ao anloeraey'a amUtioiia dodgna 
and intrigue. The Poles hud long stood a bulwark against her ; and but 
lately slie received a check in Servia. That spirit of o[)p(is!tion ag-ninst her 
is in a great measure nurtured by ancient civilization, mstitutioos, and remi- 
niacences: hence her barbarous fury against ihem — and her proscriptive 
in a mu foa of tiio 1awa» religion, manners, language, litaratura, andowryuung 
which ia national. Thus she is now doing in Poland, and thus she woold 
act everywhere. It cannot therefore be uninteresting to contemplate in 
what manner, under such adverse circumstances, the Slavonic spirit works 
its way, and is triumphant in its noble aspirations. It appears uncon<|uer- 
aUa indaadl In order to spread mora light on that aubject, we ahaH eoo. 
maooe onr continuation of ^e preaent notice, in our next number, with a fufl 
summary the Literature of fiohemiat whichmay be aaid to be the eldeet aiatar 
of Poland. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockbolm The two sons of our CIrown Prince having made sofficiaat 
progress to enable them, witli advanln^^r, to attend the lectures at the uni- 
versity, their nngust father has lately had an exainmalion instituted, at which 
Geijer, the professor of history, Seiien, professor of Roman language and 
Uteratare, and Malmaten, profeaaor of matfaematiea, all of Upaab, aaaiited. 
It is understood that the young prineea haire come off with flying colours, 
and that they are likely to become ornaments to the University of U|)^ala, 
which they will visit under the guardiannhij) of Count Henning H^miitont 
The eldest, Charles, is 1/ ; theyouugcr, Gusiavus, is 16 years old. 
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The klUMn Mitt Bmiwr baa lately exerted herself vety much, both 

in public and private, in forwarflmo: several benevolent institutions in Sweden, 
whose object is the reclaiming of persons who liave lost their charncters. 

Swedish journals speak highly of a little work of Andrew, Fryxell's Tales 
from Swediih HiaCorjr, irhich has, in a abort time, reachad the fourth edition. 

OBITUARY. 

Dec. 27 1 died at Nancy, Mathieu de Dombaale, after a lung and severe ill- 
neaa. Hia merita aa an agricoltnriat will inaore the originator of agricultural 
inatitntion s in France a laating memorf . Hia achool in RoVille haa am Euro- 

pean reputation, 

Dec. 12, at Lyons, Jean FraQ9oi8 Casimir Delavigne, metniier uf the In^ti- 
tute, librarian of the Castle Fontaindl>leau, member of the Legion of Hunur, 
and one of the most esteemed modem poets of France. His principal worka 
are, " Les Vepres Siciliennes,*' 1819 ; " Le Paria, Trag^d." 1821 ; " Messeni- 
ennes et Poesies diverses," *' Messenienncs et Poesies nouvelles," 1824 ; 
"Theatre/' 2 vols. 1825, &c. He was born at Havre, March 16, His 
BBortal remafaia were remored to Ferli^ and on the 19th of DMember last 
buried there with great aplendoor, amid annmeroua attendance of hia firienda 
and admirers. In praise of liis literary productions, as well as persona] cha- 
racter, eloquent speeches >vf rc pronounrrfl nt hi« frrave ; and one by Krystyn 
Ostrowski, a young Polish poet. The motive for his paying that tribute to 
€b» memory of the Trench poet, he stated, was the popularity of hia writings 
in Poland, and in particular, ** La Varsovienne," a splendid warlike song, 
which, at the outbreak of the Polish insurrection in 1830, was composed by 
Pelaviyne, and which the Pohsh soldiers used to sinpr in their camps. We 
give here the poetic words with which the i'ole addic^sed the manes of the 
aeparCed. 

"Casimir, thy name was always cherished, and revered in Poland. We 
loved thee, while we were yet children ; for thou haafc aung to na <Mf glory, 
that sweet dream of youth and of nations. 

*' Casimir, we loved thee, when soldiera, for thy voice, raised in the name 
of liberty, warmed our boeoma % and thy * Varsovienne ' we need to atng when 
goin^ to battle, and when returning from it triumphant. 

"Casimir, we loved thee, while exiles in foreign land, for thon hadst a tenr 
for enthralled Poland, and a voice that augured well for her futurity. Jiotli 
thy heart and thy genius were in wriaon with our efforte, as fhey are with 
oar fond prospecta. Son s n f Pbland ! we come to bid thee our laat &rewell, 

aa if to one of our own bretliren. 

"It is cusioiiiary with us, in cases of death tearin^^ froin us ain- \s'arrior of 
ours in a foreign land, tiiat we cover his eves with our native earth which is 
ateeped in the marty r blood of those who nad fallen in baUlce^ that he may, 
even in the arms of his etamal sleep, dream of his country. 

**Thus be it with thee, prrcat champion of freedom ! as if thou wert one of 
our own bretliron. Accept the tribute \\'h\c\\ is due to thee from Poland, mourn- 
ing over thy grave ; and may that handful of her native uoii" (her-e the speaker 
threw it in the grave) " render thy rest the eweeter !'* 

Oct. 26, at Berlin, Dr. John Otto Ellendorf, private tutor at that University, 
born in 1805. He was well known as an autnor. His principal works are, 

St. Bernard v. Clairvaux u. d. Hierarcbie seiner Geit," 1837 ; " l>ie Karo. 
linger u. d. Hierarchic threr Zeit,** 2 vole. 1838 $ "Thomas )i Becket, Erz- 
bischof von Canterbury," 1839; " Die Moral undPolitik der Jesuiten," 1840; 
" Der Primat der Riimischcn Pabste," 2 vols. 1841; ** Historisch-Kirchen- 
rechtlirbe BIHtter.*' 3 vols. 1839-42 } and many Other pamphlets against the 
Jesuits and the iioman hierarchy. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

ON THE CONXINfiNT. 

THEOLOGY, fte. 

('J 'he Works marked f an Roman Catholic.) 

BAUMGARTEX, M., theologischer Commentar znm ftlten TettUDOlt. ¥oL I. 

p. 2. (Ezod. XX. to Deut.) 8to. Kiel. 10s. 
BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS, Dr. L. F. 0.» exegetuche Schriften zum nenen Te«ta. 

meat. 1 Bd. 1 Th. : MattUmi. Hanvtf . Dr. J. C. T. Otto. 8fO. 

Jrnn. 2s. 

f Collegium, titts deutsche, in Rom. EuUtehung, geschichtlicher Verlauf ge^en- 

wartiger Zaatand u. Bedeotsamkeit deaselben. Mit Urkunden u. Belegen, voa 

cinrm Katholiken. 8vo. Leipzig. 3s. 6d. 
DELITZS( H. Dr. F., u. Dr. C. P. CASPAR!, eregetisches Hnnrlhucb. z. d. 

Propbeten d. A. Bundes. 1*. Heft. Obac^ r. Cafpari. as. 2*. Ueft. Uabakuk 

T. Dditstch. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. M. 
DUNCKER, L., des beiligen Irenaos Christologie, Im ZagmBBenluuife mit dcsMii 

tbeologitchen «nd anthropolopi'^cfipn Grundlehrcn. 8vo. GSlfiv^. t« 
DUESTERDIECK, F. A. C, ouae de Ignatiaaarum epUtolamm autheutia duo- 

mnqne teztunin ratioiie et mgnitate ImcQsqae prolatae sunt sententiae enarran- 

tur et dijudicantur. 4tO. OStittf. 4s. Gd. 
EUendorf. J., Dr. Binterim vRpMlnni, oder Reviaion dcr Frage : ist Fstms in Rom 

nnd Hiscbof der romiscben Kircbe gevresea Darmttadt, 2s. 
flBSTII, G., in Enili apistotai, item in entlNilieM conmantarii. Ad optim. 

libror. fidem accuratiai. racodi eiir. ft. Santen. Tons. IV. at V. 8fO. 

Moffttnl. Eacb, 6s. 

t EXPOSITIO SS. MISSAE atqae rabricaram seu Catechism. Utorgicus, juxU 
dictata R. D. J. Mohian. Cum Maria dd Monte. I— III. 8vo. Amf. 

Trev. Gs. 

6UERIKK H. B. F., Uaadlrocb der KirdiMgMcUclita. 5 AniL 2 Bda. 8vo. 
Haile. 188. 

HASB, K., Kirehangaseliidita. 5(a. Avfl. 8fo. taipzig. lOi* 

BASSE, F. R., Anaalm m Ctataritniy. 1 Th.: daa Lebea Aaiclm't* 8fo. 

Leipzig. 98. 

HAEVERNICK, Dr. H. A. C, Commentar iiber d. Proph. Exechiel. 8to. 
Brlang. lis. 

HOEVEN, van der, de Joann« CI«rfeo et PhOippo n Umboreh dlssartationfla If. 

BvA. Amsterd. l*^*" M. 
KIRCKHOFER, Jos., Uueilensammlung zur Geschicbte d^ nentestamentLicben 

Canons Ma avf Hiaronymvs. Royal 9vo. ZMek, 111. 
KNIEWBL, Dr. T. P., Reiseskizzen, Tomehralich aua dem Heerlager der KiidM, 

gesammelt auf einer Reise in England, Frankreieli, &c im J. 1842. IHu: 

England. 6yo. Leipzig. 10s. 
KOELLNBRtDr.fSjfmboliltaUerehriatUdicnConliMsionaa. ST1i.t SymMikdar 

lieil. apostoliacben katholiscben romischen Kirche. 8vo. Hamburg. 128. 
fMALDONATI, Jo., Commentarii in IV Evangelistas. Ad opt. llbrar. fideaa 

aocoratiss. recudi cur. Fr. Sauscn. Tom. IV. 8?o. MogwU. 6s. 
MOBHLER, Dr. J. A., Sjrmtelik* odar Darsleilnnf dar dogmatiidian Geganaitao 

der Katholiken und Protestanten. Aufl. Rvo. Mains. 9». 6d. 
OtfeOt'J. C. T., de Victorino Strigelio liberioris mentis in ecdesia Latheria viadke. 

8vo. Jenae. 2s. 6d. 
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Ptttli ad Bontoot ei^tola. Hmmm. et earn, eommeot. perp. ed. C. P. A. Fritnebe, 
Tom. III. Dvo. Uali$. 10a. 6d. 

^PERRONR, J., praelectiones thfoloirirae in co!lpgiu Rom.Soc. Jeau babcbut. 

£dit. post frecuudam romanatu diligeatiuji emcudAU et no vis acceasioaibuft ab 

ipso metore loevpletata. VoL VII. et IX. Itojil8vo. FSmmm* St. 
^rthel« B., Pabst Leo's I. Lebea and Lduva. mm Bdtng lor Kiidwn* «. 

Dogmengescbicbte. 8vo. Jena. 6s. 
Scbiibertb, Dr. Fr. C. K., Der Ritas der anglikaniscben Kirdia oad die neun uaU 

MMig Artilcfll, Lataiaiieh wkl DevlMh, iiclMt dner UsIoridMa Einkitnag. 

8 TO. Berlin. 2s. 

Storm's Unterhaltungea mit Gott in den Hoffeastnnden. 13te Anfl. 8vo. 

Hannover, (is. 
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A. 

AMtardt hU friendship with Arnaldo da 
Brescia, 168. 

Account of the itate of the province of 
East Flanders, i2A. 

Account of the Atesh Kedah : a hiogn- 
phical work on the Persian poets, by 
Hajji Lutf ML Beg, of Ispalian, by M. 
Bland, Esq., 221. 

JBihiopia, early population and records, 
395 — its ancient dialect, 396. 

Affincouri^ battle of, deacription of, by 
Michelet, 551 « 

Almanack Royal d^Iayti, pour lIAnn^e, 
1817, 553. 

Almanack National d'Hayti ponr TAn* 
n^. 1827. 5^ 

Analytical Inventory of the charters of 
the counts of Flanders, formerly de- 
posited in the castle of Rupeimoude, 
322. 

Analyst* of the meeting of the Royal 

Academy of Brnssels, 324. 
An Act to amend the laws relating to 

the Coatoma, July 9th, 1842, 257. 
An Act for reducing the duty on wheat 

and wheat flour, the produce of the 

province of Canada, imported thence 

into the United Kingdom, July 12th, 

1843, 2aL 
Ancient Letter relative to the accession 

of Queen Mary to the crown of £og- 

Und,299. 

Antoniolo de Landriani, Capitano di 
Ventura, Scene Stoiiche del Secolo, 
lA mo. il. 

Arnaldo da Br eteia: Tragedia,di Giovanni 
Batista Niccolini, (Arnold of Brescia: 
a Tragedy, by Giovanni B. NicraUni,) 
VOL. III. — NO. II. 



163 — great •acceai of tbia tragedy in 
Tuscany, where it is immediately pro- 
hibited, 164 — some account of Arnold, 
166 — church in 12th century, 166 — > 
Arnold's intimacy with Abelard,lG3 — 
hia doctrines condemned by the church, 
170— ascendancy of republican party 
in Rome, 112 — election of pope 
Adrian IV., 173 — Frederick Barba- 
rosaa crowned at Rome, 174 — Arnold 
given up to the pope and hanged, 175 
— extracts from the tragedy, 178, 181, 
&c. — critique of its style and politics, 
2D(L 

Artaud Montor^ Histoire de Dante, 1. 
B. 

Bazzoni Giovanni ^ B,, bis romances, 
well and powerfully written, 62. 

BtttucheJ^, Russian poet and novelist, 
his career, 127. 

Black Sea, sUte of Rossian forts built 
on coast of, 12A^ 

BoyeTt General, chosen president of 
Hayti,566 — his arbitrary government, 
570 — resistance to his authority, 5/1 
—his troops defeated by the patriots, 
577 — he abdicates, 579 — embarks on 
board an English ship of war, 580. 

Brie/ Notices nfHayli, by John Caudler, 
i:it, 553. 

Ruck derlAeder ran Tfeinrick Heine, 427. 
Buonaparli, the, banished from Florence 
in 13th century, 2lL 

a 

Cairo, description of, 625. 

z z 
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Canzone attributed to Dante, published 

by permission of the trusteet of the 
British Museum, 292^ 
Cantu, Cesare, his romance Mvgherita 
Pnsteria, 66. 

Carvac, superb ancient temple of, 627 . 
Caucattu, — see Reise dorch RusslanAy 

Celtic race, description of, by Michelet, 

547. 

Cesare Balbo, Vita di Dante, L 

Chants et Chaivtons populaires de li 
France, (popular ballads and aongflof 
Prance,) 484 — translation of Sir 
Uhnch/' a German «oti)^, compared 
with MillcToye's "Ladyc's Banquet.'* 
487 — Ddsangters, Pannard, 4S0 — 
translation of the French song, " Like 
and Unlike," 492 — compared with the 
extract from Barry Cornwall, 494 — 
piece, by C bateau briaiid, 497<— ac- 
coiint of Bcranger, 498— of ftither 
Prout, 499 — French translation of 
"Tam O'Shanter," iM. 

CArittophe declared king of Hayti in 
1811, IG2— his great talents and 
atrocious cmelty, ^55 — revolt of, 
against him. he kills himself — 566. 

Circastia, — sec Reise durch Rusaland, 

(^lemial Intrlligence, New South Wales, 
343— Port Philip, Portland, 348— 
Western and South Australia, 3 54 ' 
Yen Diemen's Land, New Zeabmdy 

351 — Nelson, Port Nicholson, 
Colonies Etrangt^res et Hayti, par Victor 

Schoelcber, 
Copernicus in Walhnlla, (Kopemik w 
Walhalli,) by Professor Adrian Krz- 
jianowski, 363 — Ptolemean system* 
ancient belief in fixity of earth, 362— 
■nperiority of Copernican system, 36i 
—Poland, birthplace of Copernicus, 
364— erroneously assumed to be Ger- 
many, 365 — his early life, 366 — sent 
to university of Cracow, 368 — repairs 
to Italy, 369 — success of his public 
I^tures, 370 — consecrated priest at 
Cracow, and made canon, 371— incurs 
enmity of Teutonic knights, iI2 — ap- 
pointed nuncio to diet at Graudena, 
374 — Epheraerides of university of 
Cracow, 375 — dedicates his great work. 
'* de Revohitionibus Orbiuni Cscles- 
tium,'* to Pope Paul III., 377— his 
death, 379 — his system at first rejec* 
ted by the learned, 380 — his character 
and piety, 381 — personal appearance, 
382 — his great reputation among hia 



contemporaries, 382 — monuments 
raised to his memory, 384— descrip- 
tion of the bouse in Rome in which 
he was bom, 387, — his observatory, 
388 — statue raised to him at War- 
saw, 391. 

€%7y of the eridence taken, and report 
made by the assistant poor law com- 
missioners sent to inqnire into the 
state of the population of Stockport, 
216. 

C^espondencet from Egypt, 32£ — from 
Germany, 327, 658 — firom Italy, 335, 

6^ 

Ooeeacks, character, senrioe, and military 

colonies of, 108 — establishment <rf 
Cossack villages by Russia on base of 
the Caucasus, 110 — the Mosdok Cos- 
sacks, 111 — Cossack stranitzas, 112^ 
Currency^ monthly circulation of notes 
by the bank, 593 — its annual revolu- 
tions, 594 — redaction in ccran try cir- 
culation, 597 — in Scotland and Ire- 
land, 598h— issues of country bsnkerst 
600— whether excessive isanes tend to 
r»Me price*. 601 — how they affecC 
foreign exchanges, 603 — issues of joint 
stock banks, 605 — failure of private 
banks, 606— no system can maintain 
the same cirrnlation in the three king- 
doms, 607 — plan for regulating cur- 
lency proposed by Mr. Cowell, 609 ^ 
— by Mr. Hubbard, 611— evtla ofpri- 
vi^e banldog, 613— interest on depo- 
sits, 6iiL 

^ D. 

DmUe, k Divine Com^e, taraduction 
Nouvelle, par PierAngelo Fiorentino,! , 

/>an/e, Gottliche Comodie metrischiiber- 
tn»c;^n und mit kritiseben nnd histo- 
rischen Erlauteruogen versehcn, von 
Pfailaletbes, L 

Danitf great nunber of commentators 
and expositors of, 3 — Dante, the 
Guelpb, 6 — his youth, 7 — wealth and 
prosperity of Florence, 8— Dantr's 
first interview with Beatrice, 10— 
tract from the Vita Nuova, describing 
hOTV H — her death, 12 — reaiity <^ 
her existence, whether allegorical, |2 
— Dante's reputation at Uie ag« of 
twenty-seven, 14 — his marriage with 
Gemma de' Doi:!^i,15 — Corho Doiiuti, 
18 — Dante's connection with the Cer- 
cbi, 20 — Guelphs and Ghibellines, 2X 
— Vieri de' Cerchi, 22 — ^^Tents which, 
led to Dante'a cjale» 23 — haaigbcmess 
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of his character, 25 — hit early fame, 

27 — religious aentimects, 29 — the 
Gergo Language suppoaed to be used 
by the antipapal party, 30 — ^Witte's 
publication of tbe epistles of Dante 
34 — enigma of " the wood" at the 
hegiuuing of the Inferno, iS. — por- 
trait of Dante by (Hotto, diaoovered 
At Florence in 1840, 39 — his minor 
jMems, 40 — his description of jubilee 
of Pope Boniface VIIL, extracts from, 

Dead Sea^ description of the waten of, 

Delia Genga, cardinal, afterwards Pope 

Leo XII., (see Uictoiredu PapeL^n 

XII.,) BSL 
Der Itratlit des ne(inzebnten lahrbnn- 

derts, journal, iiedakteur« Dr. Hess, 

639, 

DwMalinai chosen gOTemor-gcneral of 
ilayti after death of Toussaint, 158 — 
commits dreadful massacres, 159 — 
shot by his own troops, IM. 

De Galilei Galilei circa Jovis satellites, 
lucubratiQuibus. &,c, Eugenii Alberii 
breris disqoiaitio, Firenxe, (a short 
disquisition on the labours of Galileo, 
respecting tbe satellites of Jupiter, by 
Eugenio Albea, Florenzc,) 453. 

Dichiarazione del Cav. Vincenxo Anti- 
nori (declaration by Cav, Vinceozo 
Antioori,) 153. 

Dichiarazione del professore G. B. Amici, 
(declaration, by professor G. B. Amici,) 
453. 

£. 

England, causes of late commercial dis- 
tress, 21G — deficient har^-ests, varia- 
tions in currency, 218 — tbe convol- 
sions in America, 221— extract from 
Mr. C. BuIIer's speech on 6th August, 
1843, 222 — wages dependent upon 
foreign trade, 224 — effects of home 
competition, 227— «udden changes in 
matters of commerce and industry to 
be avoided, 233 — effect of repeal of 
corn laws, 234 — four measures be- 
lieved to be remedial and beneficial, 
recommended, 235 — transference of 
labour and capital, 238 — best system 
of colonization discussed, 2i3 — nJe of 
crown lands, 24& — province of Vic- 
toria in Eastern Africa, 247 — prelimi- 
nary arrai^ementa of colouuation 
suggested, 2ifi — colonization loans 
conaidered, — tale of laada in 



United States, ?51 — oommerdal ca- 
reer of Great Britain, 258 — AntiCora 
Law League, 239 — Whig policy and 
measures, 261 — stateof affairs in 1841, 
when whigs resigned, 262 — Peel^^i 
speeches and declarations, 2G4 — his 
commercial policy and new tariff, 26fi 
—the Canada corn bill, 269 — Lord 
Stanley's observations upon, 270— 
its effects upon trade, labour, the 
shipping interest, &c*, 274 — principal 
objections to Peel's commercial policy, 
278 — question of duty on Brazilian 
sngar, 280 — general defence of his 
commercial measures, 282. 

Eisai sur les causes de la revolution et 
des guerrcs civiles de Hayti, par le 
Baron de Vaatey, 134, 553. 

Ettore FieramotcAt chantcter of this ro- 
mance, 7(L 22* 

F. 

FalconetH, his historical novela upon 

Venetian chronicles, 6iL 
Famtt, a tragedy, part II., rendered from 

the German of Goethe, by Archer 

Gumey, ML 
FoscolOj Ugo, characterand careerof, 4fi. 
Frammetito di Letteru suU .\8sidio di 

Firenzi, (signed) Giuaq>pe Mazzini, 

4L 

Freiligrttthf oriental tinge of his poetry, 
441 — extracts from, 442 — the " Ven- 
geance of the Flowers," 443 — hie 
" Irish Widow," 41^ 

G. 

Galileo invents the telescope and dis- 
covers the satellites of Jupiter, 45G— 
his letter to the Jesuit, Orazio Grass!, 
detailing the dificovrry, 456— pub- 
lishes his " Sidcrius Nuncius," which 
is attacked by many, 458 — his death, 
great part of his works lost, 460 — sup- 
posed to have been seized by Inquui- 
tion, 461 — complete edition of his 
works entrust4id to Sigaor Alberi by 
Grand Duke of Tuacauy, 462 — his 
theory of the fixity of the son con- 
demned by theological commission, 
466 — he produces the Dialogo dei 
Massimi Sistemi, 467 — he is con- 
demned and sentenced to prison, 469 
— his " Siderius Nuncius," 470 — dis- 
covery bySignor Alberi of some papers 
by Galileo upon satellites of Jupiter, 
472 — controversy respecting, 474. 
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0*diekee von Betty Paoli, 427. 

Georgia^ description of Tiflis, the capi- 
tal of, 125 — state of society aad lite- 
rature in, I2fi. 

Oerald, a dramatic poem, by J. W. 
Marston, 202 — extract* from, 2Q5» 

Oetammelte Gedichte von P. Ruckert, 

Gesammelff Gfdichie von Lenau, 427. 
Gexammelte Gedichte von Ferdinand 

Freiliprath, ilL 
Oruelda, a dramatic poem, translated 

from the German of Halm, by Q. £. 

D. 

Grout Tbmoto, bis poetical pieces, 63 
— bis romance "Marco Visconti," 
extract from, 64. 

Guerazzi, bis novel fiattaglia di Bene- 
vento, and otber works, Zi. 

IL 

Hayti, description of, by General Mac- 
kensie, 135 — occupied by tbe Spani- 
ards and Frencb, 137 — slaves under 
Spanish and French rule, 138 — effect 
of French revolution upon the natives, 
139 — progress of revolutionary fer- 
ment, 140 — firuitless intervention of 
tbe English, 143 — constant succession 
of remarkable men among the native 
Haytians, 143 — frightful natureof the 
hostilities, 114 — suspended for a time, 
146 — character ofToussaint, 148 — Ge- 
neral Hedouvilie sent out by directory, 
149 — extraordinary Discipline ofTous- 
saint's troops, 150 — he is declared 
governor-general, 152 — fleet fitted out 
against him by France, 153 — progress 
of the French, 154 — arrest of Tons- 
saint, his imprisonment and death, 
155 — white men prohibited from be- 
coming landed proprietors, 156— > 
French expelled, Dessalines chosen 
governor-general, 158 — perpetrates 
dreadful massacres, 15^^ — is killed by 
bis own troops, 160 — Cbristophe 
crowned king of Hayti in 1811, 162 
— his great talents and atrocious cru- 
elty, 554 — rise of Pution's power in 
tbe South, 558 — his rivalry with 
Cbristophe, 560 — death of P^-tion, 
565 — revolt against Christophe, who 
kills himself, 566 — presidency of Ge- 
neral Boyer, 567 — who keeps up an 
overgrown standing army, 568 — his 
arbitrary government, 5 70— -resistance 
to it, 571 — beginning of civil war, 
574 — success of tbe patriots, 576— 



Beyer's troops defeated, 577— be ab- 
dicates, 579 — embarks on board an 
English ship of war, 580 — state of 
Hayti at tbe close of his administradon, 
582 — provisional government esta- 
blished by General iierard, 585 — who 
is made president, 589— <Iaim of 
France upon Hayti, 590. 

Heine, bis character as a poet, carica- 
ture of him in Faust, 435 — extract 
from his book of songs, liiiL 

History compared with romance, 42— 
historical novels, 43 — disadvantageous 
to truth and the morality of history, 
44— bow history should be written, 
46 — in what modem history differs 
from ancient, 529 — requisites, ob- 
jects in writing history, 530— how 
classed with respect to poetry and 
oratory, by Fox, 531— Voltaire's new 
school of historical sketching, 533 — 
rise of modern French history, 534 — 
Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, 5iiiL 

Huioire du Pope Lion XII., par M. le 
Chevalier Artaud de Montor, ancien 
Charge d' Affaires de France a Rome, 
Officier de la L6gioo d'Houneur, che- 
Talier-commandeur de I'Ordre de 
Saint Gr^ire le Grand, 80 — early 
life of DeUa Genga, 80 — chosen to 
pronounce tbe funeral oration of tbe 
Emperor Joseph II, 81 — employed in 
ecclesiastical negociations, 82 — made 
cardinal-vicar of Rome, 83 — death of 
Pins VII., candidates for popedom, 
84 — preliminary ceremonies at elec- 
tion of new pope, 85 — mode of voting 
and scrutiny of votes, 86 — Cardiuai 
Severoli excluded by Austria, 69 — 
Cardinal Delia Genga elected, assumes 
name of Leo XI 1., 90 — extract from 
papal prayer, shewing the belief in 
intercession of saints, 91 — death of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, great loss to Ro* 
mish churcli, 93— encyclique letter of 
the pope, extract from, 91 — he decrees 
a jubilee, 95 — Dante's description of 
jubilee of Boniface VIII., gL 96 — 
different periods of jubilees, 97 — cere- 
mony of closing up the sacred door, 
99 — death and epitaph of Leo XII., 

Histoire de France, par M. Micbelet, 
528— character of this work, 541— 
extract, descriptiTe of tbe Celtic race, 
5i7 — description of the battle of 
Agincourt, 551. 

HiMioire compar6e des litt^ratures Es* 
pagnole et Fran^aise, outrage qui a 
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remportd le Prix propose, par I'Aca- 
d^mie Francaise au concoars extraor- 
dinaire de 1842, 6hiL 
Hundert and ein Sabbath, Ton Hermann 

L 

Jl Conte UgoUno della Gherardesca, e I 
Ghebellini di l^sa, Romaiizo Storico 
di GioTanni Rosini, iJU 

Jmmermann, eitrmcts from hU *' Tris- 
tram and leolda/' 

Imgetnann, his " Waldemar Bumamed 
Scir, or the Victorious," King 
Eric and the Oatlaws," 502— his 
conception of the union of poetry with 
history and human life, 503 — extracts 
from the above novels, iifllL 

Iniomo a Nieolo de'Lapi, OTvero I Pal- 
leschi e IPiagnonidi Massimo d'Azeg- 
lio, Ragionamento di Felice Turotti, 
con Dlostrazioni Storiche, iLi 

Italy t readers and romance in, 41— Ja- 
copo Ortis, character of Ugo Foscolo, 
48 — the Waverley Novels translated 
and circulated in Italy, 50 — works of 
Manzoni, 51— the Promessi Spoai, 53 
— extract from, 54 — the Monaca di 
Monza, by Professor Rosini, 55 — his 
Luisa Strozzi,56 — his Count Ugolino, 
57— extract from, 58— Sibilla Oda- 
leta, by Carlo Varese, 59 — other ro- 
mances of the same author, 60 — 
works and style of Giovanni B. Bas- 
zoni, 62 — poetical pieces of Grossi, 
63 — his romance, Marco Visconti, 64 
— lyrical extract from, C5 — romance 
of Margherita Pusterla, by Cesarc 
Canto, 66 — novels connected with 
Lombard history, 67 — with Venetian 
history, works of Falcouetti, 6y — the 
romance, Ettore Fieramosca, 70^ 72 — 
Guerazzi's novels, Z3 — works of 
D'Azeglio, 74 — Franco Allegri, 76— 
danger of writing politics in Italy, Ifi 

. — Carcano's novel of Angiola Maria, 

^ 79. 



Jaeopo Oriis, critique of its style and 
tendency, 4^ 

Jenny, ein Roman yon der Verfasserin 
des Clementin, 6^ 

Jericho, description of assembly of pil- 
grims at, 02^ 

Jeu t, state of, in Germany, 639 — Jewish 
legends, 644. 



JuHlet in Romish church, difTerent peri- 
ods of, 97— jubilee of Pope Boniface 
VIII., 95 — jubilee declared by Leo- 
XII., 95 — ceremony of closing up the 
sacred door, 99. 

K. 

Kazbei, monntain of the Caucasus, 111 
— l^end current upon it, relating to 
oor Saviour's cradle, 115. 

King Erie and the Outlaws ; or the 
Throne, the Church, and the People in 
the 13th century, by Ingemann, trans- 
lated from the Danish by Jane Frances 
Chapman, 5M. 

Koch, Karl, journey through Russia to 
the Caucasian Isthmus, 1113^ — See 
" Reise durch Russland.'' 

Kuntt en Lctterblad, vierde jaergang, 
Nos. 14, 15^ 16, ITi 324- 



L. 

La Divina Commedia, col Comento di 

Lorenzo Martini, L 
La Divina Commedia, col Comento di 

Tommaseo, L 
La Commedia, illustrata da Ugo Fos- 
colo, L. 

Lenau, character as a poet, 437— ex- 
tracts from his writings, the Return, 
Decay, 43& 

Le Opere di Galileo Galilei, prima edi- 
zione completa, condotta sugli au* 
tentici manoscritti Palatini, &c., (The 
works of Galileo Galilei, the first com- 
plete edition based on the authentic 
manuscripts in the Palatine library,) 
lii3. 

Lettera al chiarissimo Commendatore 
Giovanni Plana, regio astronomo a 
Torino. (A letter to Signer Giovanni 
Plana, royal abtrouumer at Turin, 
signed Vincenzio Antinori), 453. 

Lettera al molto Illustre e Revcrendo 
Padre Giovanni Inghtrami, (A letter 
to the Padre Inghirami, signed £uge- 
nio Alberi, June 10th, 1843,) ihA. 

Lettera dell' Abate Pietro Pillori di R- 
renze al Dottor Giulio Bedctti di 
Bologna sulpretesoRitrovatnentodelle 
Efferoeridi Galileiane dei satelliti di 
Giove, (A letter from the Abbot 
Pietro Pillori of Florence to Dr. Giulio 
fiedetti of Bologna, on the pretended 
discovery of GaiUeo*s labours on the 



* satellite* of Jupiter, 8di December, 
1843.) ihA. 

jAtters to the Right Uononrablc Francis 
TUomhill Baring, on the Institation 
of a safe and profitable paper cur- 
rency, by John W'elsford Cowell, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, &32< 
VInfemo, col Comento di Lord Ver- 
non, L 

Literary Notiee»^ A««tria, Belgkna, 
Demnark, 338 — (jrermatiy, 339, fifi9 
—Russia, ML 674— Sweden, 342— 
S w itaerland, 34 3— FraDce,666— Italy, 
671— Poland, 672— Slavonia, 67^ 

iMrd Bttmlty't speech on the Canada 
corn bill in Hoote of Commons, 
May 19th, 1843, (Published by au- 
thority,) 2hl^ 



Paoli, Betty, character of her poetry, 
460 — " The Change,*' " Autuam," 
" Sadness," ** The Gift," 

Pftion appointed president of Hayti, 
558— HTalry with Christophe, 560— 
his death, h^hj, 

Pot$tu by Alfred Tfennysoo, 200— CK- 
tract from the Ulysses." 2fil. 

Poines completes de Robert Bams, tra- 
'duites de I'Ecossais, par M. Leon de 
Wailly, avec une introduction du- 
m£me, (The poems of Robert ikkx w, 
translated from the Scotch, wUk an 
introductioa by M. De WaUly.) ISL 

Popt, ceremoniee obserred at eTery elec- 
tion of, 85 — mode oi voUug, scrutiny 
of votes, 8£l. 



Mahomet Ali^ curious anecdote of the 

disposal of his harem, 624. 
Manzoni, his worin, style, I Promeui 

Sposi, 51 — bis zeal in favour of monks 

amd cardinals, 52 — extract from I 

Promessi Sposi, 5L 
Memoiret }>our serrir a rHistoiro de4a 

R«''Yolution de Saint Dominp^e, parlc 

Baron Pamphile de Laeroix, 
Miehelet, History of France, &2flu 
Mimor Poems of Schiller, by J. IL Me- 

rivale, 647 — extracta from, compared 

with Bulwer's, G49. 

M. 

Napier, Colonel, character as an his- 
torian, 540. 

National Repertory, historical and lite- 
rary collection, 3l2L 

Nieolo de' Lapi, oyyero I Palleschi e 1 
Piagnoni di Massimo D'Azeglio, iL 

•N<rte8 on Hayti, by Charles Mackenzie, 
134. hhlL 



O. 

* 

Ohituay, 679. 

Ouetian Circasxiauif their character and 

oondition, 119. 
Ozanam, Dante et la Philosophie Catho- 

liqu«, L 



R. 

Rametes, colossal statue of, at Thebes, 

62L 

Rffleetiont politiques, par le Baron de 

Vastey, 134t 5i3. 
Acsie darch Ru8«land nacb dem Kau- 
kssischen lsthmu5< (Journey through 
Russia to the Caucasian Isthmu?,) 
Von Karl Koch, 103 — ancient geo- 
graphy and modem interest of the 
Caucasus, 104 —character and service 
of the Cossacks, 108 — establishment 
«f Cossack villages at the base of the 
CancMUS, 110 — ^varying numbers of 
men in Cossack regiments, 108 — the 
Mofidok regiment, the Naurstranitza, 
112 — Cossack force on Circassian 
frontier, 1 13 gr ea t desertion in Rus- 
aian regiments ordered to the Cau- 
casus, 114— the Porta Cancasica or 
Dariel Ptaa, 115 lege nd current oa 
the Kaxbek of oar Saviour^s cradU 
IL6 — conntry nnd rhsracter of tK 
Ossetiau Ctrcasi^an:>, 118 — provind 
of Imeria, lt2 — forts on the Blad 
Sea, their dreadful insalubrity, 124- 
description of Tiflis, 126 — society ar 
literature in Georgia, 126 — Russit^ 
Armenia, 128 — journey to the ruins c 
the ancient city of Ani, 129 — descrip 
tion of Erivan, 129 — arrival of th 
emperor at Tiflis, ISO. 
Reports of the special assistant poor-law 
commissioners on the employment of 
women and children in agricultore, 
1M3, 
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JUrvm Flandnctntm, Tomi, 1 0. Anctore 

Jacobo Mertro BalHolano, 323^ 
Remew oi finuaels, Jalj aad August, 

Rupotta di Eogenio Alberi ad on Scritt. 
publicato in Bologna intitolato, &c., 
(Answer of Eugenio Alberi to a pub- 
lication printed at Bologna, entitled, 
Ac,) 453. 

Jtoiini Giovanni, hit romnnce of the Mo- 
naca di Monza, 55 — hU Luisa Strozzi, 
-extract from his romance of Count 
Ugolino, bA^ 

RoMtttif II Miatero del amor Platoni- 
CO, L 

Ragtftti, Beatrice di Dimte, L 
Rozprawa o KopemiJm, The Lift and 

Writings of Copemievr, by John 

Sniadecki, 3fiiL 
Ruekert, character of his poetry, 431 — 

his " Sweet Burial," 432— the ♦'Two 

and the Third, '» 433— the '* Autumn 

Breezes," liLL 



S. 

Samaritan Copy of the Law, very an- 
cient, ft.iO. 

Second Report from the Committee of 
the House of Commons on banks of 
iaaue, with the minutes of evidence, 
Appendix and Index, h^iZ. 

Seceroli, Cardinal, excluded by Auttria 
from the popedom at election upon 
death of Pius VIL, 89. 

Sketches ofHayti, By W. W. Hanrey, 
i:U, So.l. 

Speech of Charles Bnller, Esq., M.P., in 
the House of Commons, on Thursday, 

August 6th, 1843, on systematic co- 
lonization, 21 G — extracts from, 222, 
231L 

Summary of the documents contained 
in the archives of West Flanders, at 
Bruges, second series, by Octave Del- 
pierre, attach^ to the Belgian Legation 
of London, 323. 

T. 

Teutonic Knights, their conquests and 

oppressions in Prussia, 373-— their 

enmity to Copernicus, 372. 
The Canzonitre of Dante Alighieri, by 

Charles Lyell, L 
The Country Banki and tta Carrc&cy, 

an examination of the evidence on 



banks of wsue, given befbre select com* 
mitte of the House of Commons in 
1841, by M. Bel!, 502. 

The Currency and the Country, by John 
Gillibrand Hubbard, 592. 

The Despatches of Hernando Cortes, the 
conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the 
emperor Charles V., written during 
the conquest, and containing a narra- 
tive of its events, now first translated 
■ fmm the original Spanish by George 
Folum, 312. 

The Gift, a Christmas and New Year « 
Present, 319. 

T%€ JJiyhiands qf jEthiopia, by Major 
W. Cornwallis Harris, of the Hon. 
East India Company's Engineers, 394 
— early records of, 395 — the Bahr 
Assal, Salt Lake, 397 — value of salt 
in Abyssinia, 398 — method of crossing 
the Hawash, 3iiii — account of a 
"Brind" feast, 401— Ankober, the 
metropolis of Shoa, 402— corrupt 
state of religion in Ethiopia, 403 — 
Debra Berhan, or the Hill of Glory, 
404 — iron works atGureyo, an Abys- 
sinian army in camp, 407 — massacres 
and atrocities committed by them, 
409 — superstition of Abyssinians, 
410— early history of Abyssinia, 412 
— the monarchy of Shoa, 413 — simi- 
larity of many of their customs to 
those of antiquity, 414 — mixture of 
Judaism with Christianity, 4 15<— ex- 
cursion to Berhut, 416 — slavery in 
Abyssinia, 418 — natural productions, 
419 — geography of ^Ethiopia, 420— 
strictures on Major Harris's work by 
Westminster Review, 422* 

T%e Itifemo, Purgatorio and Paradiso, 
by Ichabod Wright, L 

7%e Literature of Gertnany, historically 
developed, by Franz L. J. Thimm, 
646. 

The Poems of Schiller, translated by 
Sir E. B. Lytton Bulwer, C47. 

The Return of the Druses, a tragedy, by 
Robert Browning, 202 — extract from, 
210. &c. 

Thoughts on Traits of the Ministerial 
PoUcy, by a very quiet looker on, 2hl 
—extract from, 202, 

J\trriani e Visconti dell' Autore delta 

Sibilla Odaleta, 41. 
Jbussaint, his career and character, 148 
• — declared governor-general of Hayti, 
152 — arrested by order of Buonaparte, 
and impriaooed ia France, Ui^ death 
155. 
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JVMelt im Bgypt Arabia Petr«a, and 
the Holy Land, by Stephea OUa, 
pnideat of Wetteyta iTidvtnity, 

623— anecdote of Maboraet Ali's dis- 
posal of bis barem, G24 — description 
of Cairo, 625 — voyage up the Nile,. 
686--teaiple €f CiffBM, ■tttiie of Ba* 
meaes, 627 — ^pilgrims at Jericbo, de- 
scription of Dead Sea, 629 — ancient 
Samaritan copy of the Law, 630. 
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words of Bugenio. Aiberi to hia oppo- 
nento tn the mattn of Qilitoo*s Ubows 
ra^eetiBi Om wtiUilM of JvpilVt) 
453. 



y. 



Varcfi Carlo, bis romance SibUla Od»- 
kta, 60 — his works, 61. 
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Vltime Parole de Eugenio Aiberia anol 
ATTemri in MateriA ddlavorl Gali.' 
klial ml Satdttti at Glove, (Lut 



WaldemoTf tttmamed Seir or the "Mcto- 
riom, tranilated from the Daniah of 
Xaganaiin, by a Lady, 502» 
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